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PREFACE 

This book Is an attempt to^ifiupply a systematic discussion of gyrostatic 
act^n and rotational motion which may be of use both to students of 
^ dynamics and to practical men. To many engineers the gyrostatic action of 
machinery is more or leas a mystery, while to the student gyrostatics is ftn 
affair of certain formal equations by means of which, as by a kind of hocus 
pocus,** certain well-known elementary results can ba obtained. These results 
seem^to have been erected into a code of dogmata to be quoted and applied 
in all manner of circumstances. This has been especially notable in the 
history of invention during the war. In attempts to construct devices which 
should operate by gyrostatic action, inventors have often tried to combine 
mutually exclusive conditions, a fact which shows that the criteria of fulfil- 
ment of any specified conditions have not been clearly understood. And if 
inventors have been deficient in clear perception of the conditions of success 
■in the construction of gyrostatic devices, it cannot be said that judges and 
f critics of such appliances have been conspicuously more successful. 

'All this is no doubt to a considerable extent the result of the fact that 
rtb a ikdethe discussion of dynamical and especially of gyrostatic problems 
: in t^ lecthTf-room and in text-books has either been restricted to one or 
!tyrd simple special cases^ or, when more comprehensive, been far too much an 
afliiir of Eulers or Lagrange’s equations, which, by providing a walled in path 
along which the mind can travel, withdraw its attention from the incidents, 
often exceedingly instructive^ which attend its progress. This prociess may 
P^y ^ ^ puzzles of the examination room, 

but, CS a traiziing for 4^^ng at once and from ISrst principles with the 
practical scientific que^Ons which arise in the course of a great European 
War, it is sa^y What is required is a training in the analytical 

.;and"numeri(B^r j3wi^ of actual apparatus, accompanied 

by the of gyrostatic devices. This training can be best 

in the lecture-room, laboratory, and workshop of a physical 
real dynamics is made an important subject. 

I th the pr^nt work my aim has been to refer, as far as possible, each 
gyrostatic problem directly to first principles, and to derive the solutions 
by steps which could be interpreted at every stage of progress. In this 
way light is thrown on the formal processes, which, when their results 
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are seen to be the outcome of a few simple primary considerations* acquire 
a freshness and life which as mere rules they do not possess. A large 
number of problems of all kinds have been thus dealt with* and in a final 
chapter of the present volume a considerable number of others have been 
collected, and solved either fully in detail or in a summary of steps with 
their results. Some of these problems were rather famous in the early 
. history of the subject and were solved sixty or seventy years ago by Bour* 
Lottner* and others, using the formal equations ; the remainder are those* 
many of them of great physical interest, which have presented themselves 
in the later history of the subject. 

As a rule the method employed has been one of calculating rates of 
growth of angular momentum for different axes, which amounts to a ^ 
reduction to practice of vector ideas* and which I devised nearly twenty 
years ago for use in my own teaching and dynamical work. At the 
foundation it is really only the simple notion that the velocity (in its fullest 
sense) of the outer extremity of the vector of resultant angular momentum 
represents in direction and magnitude the moment of the resultant applied 
couple* as given by the couple-axis*. This notion* mutatia mutandis, can 
of course be applied to any vector quantity and its rate of change. 

It has been stated that all such methods merely amount in substance to 
the formal equations given in all the usual treatises, and no doubt that is 
true in a certain sense. Nevertheless the criticism is pointless. % There is a 
very important sense in which every process of a vector nature (whether 
it follow the notation of a vector analysis or not) difiers from the usual 
equations: the former declares interpretations at every st^^ to 
who can read them* the latter does not. Thus, insight into 
action is fostered ; a continual appeal to first principl|SB * 
mind of the user to' the application of fundamental ideip to 
contrivances and in all circumstances. The percepticm ot , 

or less complicated gyrostatic or other dynamical devices 
and with the continual exercise of thought* intuitiyiD wIiih toe^^^^l^^ 
are fundamental and interpretative; on the other hand* the 
scholastic method fosters the habit of reliance oh the oper^ion ^ 

' machine of which the solver of the problem merely toons^^*^^ 
to arrange the machine* what to feed into it and wrh# to 
him at every change^of application and environmf^ : 

Free use has h^'lo^eof mathematical analyst 
of obtainij^hll^ results of physical intefe^i^^i^^ 

these for nunil^ca^ computation* and* further* of plaidlhg 
position to make progress in the discussion of new problems dir 
old |g|s^^ms to a further stage of development. 

It K^possibi^ to enumerate here all the cases in which I am indebted 
to o]4|niil reseat^es or to dynamical literature* but in the proper place I 
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have always tried to make due acknowledgment. As was to be expected, 
I am under special obligation to the writings of Sir George Greenhill. His 
Report on Oyroetatie Theory will long form the chief digest of learning and 
research on the applications of Elliptic Functions to Dynamics, but besides 
my indebtedness to that important work I owe much stimulation and help 
to our correspondence from time to time on matters gyrostatic. 

As regards the reading of proofs, I have been helped in the earlier part of 
the book by my colleagues Professor Q. A. Gibson, who read the first 250 
pages with much care and gave me much valuable advice, and Dr. K. A. 
Houstoun. But the exigenrfife of teaching and work in great University 
departments, with their staffs depleted by the demands of the war, rendered 
the continuance of such help impossible, and latterly I have had mainly 
to depend on my own unaided scrutiny of the proofs. Hence many slips 
may have escaped observation. A few sheets were, however, very kindly 
looked over by Sir George Greenhill, while my old colleague Dr. G. B. 
Mathews has come also to my assistance from time to time. 

1 must also acknowledge the great care which the compositors and readers 
of the Glasgow University Press have bestowed on every detail of type- 
setting and printing, and their patience in meeting all the troubles which 
arose in carrying through a very difiScult piece of work. 

It was originally intended to include in the volume an account of a 
variety of gyrostatic devices which are of use in naval and military affairs 
and in engineering. Any such account, written on lines permissible at 
present, would however be more or less fragmentary, and therefore unsatis- 
, factoiiy; aoo^it is proposed to issue, if that is possible and convenient, a 
r supplementary Second Part after the war has come to an end. That will 
0^: itielud^ berides a series of diagrams of the motion of tops, various 
le^ts Wustrative of some interesting parts of the elliptic 
ttieory. 

: ; practical applications I hope to have the assistance of 

Dr., J. O. Oray, who for several years at Glasgow, where the subject 
traditionsl, has^^^^m gyrostatics his main scientific work. 

ANDREW GRAY. 



** For as 'whipped tops or handied hallM, 
Xhe learned hold are animals ; 

So horses they to he 

Mere engines made by geometry,” 


• stupct inscia supra 

Impubesque mantis, mi tata irolubile buxuiii.” 

Vkro., ,/£V2. vir. 
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INTRODUCTORY* 


1. Gf/roscopefi ami fjyroHtats, A gyroscope is generally regarded as a 
toy, the behaviour of which is mysterious and unnatural. It consists of a 
flywheel, generally in the form of a disk with a massive rim, mounted in 
an open frame, which may be supported in various ways, for example as 
shown in the adjoining diagram. But the flywheel may be enclosed in a 



case which completely conceals It, as when, in the music-hall entertainment, 
a cheese-shaped body is set up on edge and successfully resists the efibrts 
of a strong man to tuni it down flat. The concealment of the rapidly 
rotating flywheel in this case' gives an additional element of. mystery. 
When the flywheel is thus concealed we have what Lord Kelvin called 
a gyrostat, liecause, in virtue of the rotation of the flywheel, the arrangement 
stands with any of the edges of the case resting on a hard smooth table. 

The arrangements of the apparatus shown in the diagram abov^e allow 


* III this chapter a general account of gyrostatic phcnonioua and of a number of experimentfi 
is given ; full explanations of all those will be found in later chapters of the book. 
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some remarkable facts to be verified. In diagram (a) of the figure, the 
flywheel is shown with its axis CD held by a ring, which can turn about 
bearings E, F at right angles to CD. These bearings arc at the extremities 
of a vertical fork carried by an upright stem, which we shall suppose is 
free to turn in a vertical socket carried by a massive base-piece resting on 
the table. The bearings E, F are so arranged that the ring and flywheel 
can be readily i*emoved from the fork and securely replaced when desired. 
For the present we suppo.se that there is no weiglit applied at 1), and that 
the axis EF passes through the centre of gravity of the wheel and frame,, 
which coincides with the centre of the wheel. 

2 . Ejrpenment showhuj permanence of direetion of a^vin of rotation. 
Action of torpedo. Now let the following experiment be tried. The 
flywheel being at rest and the arrangement in e(]uilibriuin. the basivpieee is 



turned round on the table. The upright stem with its fork is carried 
round by friction in the socket, and .so the flywheel is also carried round* 
and its axis changes direction in space. The ring with the flywheel is now 
removed from the fork EF, and placed .so that the axle of Uie wheel rests 
on the rubber edge of a disk, carried on the overhanging end of the spindle 
of an electric motor [see figure]. By means of a starting resistance the 
motor is run .slowly at first, and its speed gradually increased to its utmost 
value. The operator presses the .spindle on the disk, the flywheel gets 
into motion, and runs faster and fa.ster, as the speed of notation of the 
spinner increase.s. Slip between the .spindle and disk is avoidetl. The ring 
is now replaced on the bearings EF with the axle CD in any convenient 
inclined position. It is found now that the behaviour of the apparatus is 
entirely changed. 

First it is .seen that when the base-piece is turned round on the table the 
vertical stem is no longer carried round, but remains apparently fixed, .so 
that the axis CD points in a comstaiit direction. No matter how the 
ba.se-piece is turned round or shifted on the table, the direction of the axi.s 
of the wheel remains practically unchanged. The wheel has now ac(juired 
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the property of resisting any action tending to produce alteration of the 
direction of its axis of rotation. 

The reader will now be able to divine the explanation of the music-hall 
experiment. A massive Hywlieel revolves within the cheese-shaped body, 
with its axis along the axis of s^Miniietry of the outward shape of the body. 
When an attempt to throw the body down Hat is made, the flywheel 
powerfully resists any change in the direction of its spin axis, and the 
attempt is unavailing. For the frontal attack on the body must be 
substituted what is literally a “flank movement,” which may perhaps be 
inferred from what follows. 

Tliis permanence of <Hrection of axis of .spin explains the stability and 
preci.sion of a rifle bullet. It is also utili.sed in the torpedo to maintain the 
projectile in the direction in which it started. The hollow body of the 
torpedo contains a gyrostat placed with its axis of .spin along the axis of 



the “cigar,” and this gymstat is .started by the release of a powerful 
spring at the moment of Hring. If the “cigar” swerves a little from the 
initiil direction the two axes diverge at a small angle, since the axis of 
spin pre.serves its direction. Tn con.se<juence of this angle a motor is 
calh-'d into play to actuate a rudder in such a way as to annul the deflec- 
tion. Thus the gyrostat acts as if it had both a nervous and a muscular 
sy.stem. It detects the swerve and calls into ])lay the forces required to 
correct it. 

3. Motor-ilrirvu ijjfmMats, For various purposes a motor-di'iven gyrostat 
is very convenient, for example a combination of gyrostats can be much 
more reatlily atljusteil and eont rolled if tin* gyrostatic elements are motor 
driven. Dr. J. (i. (Jray and Mr. (Jeoige Ihirnside have constructed a very 
compact arrangement in which the flywheel of th(‘ gyro.stat is the rotor of 
a continuous-current electric motor. 1'he parts are shown in the diagram. 
The armature of the rotor is a Gramme ring wound on a ring of malleable 
cast-iron, with radial iron projections between the .segments of the winding. 
The lield is supplied by a small clectro-maguot, of which the cone and 
pole pieces are shown on the right at the bottom of the diagram. This 
inag lot forms the stator ; it carries two windings, one on each side of 
the shaft. 

The armature ring is supported centrally from the shaft, which is 
stationary, hy means of two niagnalium disks perforated to allow the 
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armature and field magnet to be cooled by circulation of air. The disks 
are recessed near their outer edges to fit tightly into the inner periphery of 
the armature ring, and have gun-metal bushes. The magnalium is very 

light, and so practically the whole 
mass of the rotating system is con- 
tained in the ring. The commutator 
is mounted on one of the disks: the 
brushes make contact with phosphor- 
bronze studs projecting inward from 
the magnalium disk which carries the 
armature ring. 

The case is made in halves, pro- 
vided with flanges to enable them 
to be screwed together after they are 
placed over the motor. 

The form of gyrostat wdth open 
frame, shown in the preceding diagram 
as being spun on the motor-driven 
disk apparatus, has however been 
improved so much by Dr. Gray and 
Mes.srs, Griffin as regards balance, 
management of bearings, and lubri- 
cation tl'.at it can 1x3 used for all 
kinds of purix)ses without danger of 
derangement, spun many times with one oiling, and will continue to 
spin for from 10 to 40 minutes according to circum.stances. Thus for 
a large number of ordinary experiments this type is perfectly convenient, 
and its cost is necessarily considerably less than that of the motor 
instrument. 

4 . Effect of couple applied by treiyht hmiy on one Hide, Ix3t the 
weight be hung on at D, as shown in the diagram (o), in 1. If the flywheel 
were not turning on its axis the effect would be simply to turn the ring 
and wheel about EF, and the weight would descend until it came into 
contact with the supporting stem. But with the wheel rotating rapidly 
the result is widely different. A very slight downwartl motion of the 
point D can be detected as the immediate effect, but as .scxai as the least 
such deflection has taken place the whole system begins to turn round, 
so that the point D moves sideways, or, with reference to the diagram ((f), 
p. 1, at right angles to the paper. This motion goes on, and presently, 
as far as the eye can detect, a steady motion of the stem, fork, ring and 
flywheel (all as if they composed a rigid body) al)out the vertical has been 
set up. The point D of the axis does not appear to descend further, and 
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the axis CD remains at a constant inclination to the horizontal while its 
azimuth changes, that is the vertical plane containing CD turns steadily 
round the vertical. If there were no friction between the moving parts, 
what would be seen would be that the axis CD alternately rose and fell 
through a small range, so that on the average the apparatus turned steadily 
round as just described. 

6. Exjjeriment of ffyrostat mpported hy cord attached at point in line 
of axis. As shown in diagram (6), in 1, let the ring and-fly wheel be removed 
from the fork and hung by a string attached to a knob projecting from 
the ring. The wheel is steadied until the axis of rotation is horizontal and 
the arrangement is left to itself. It is supposed that the wheel is rotating 
rapidly about its axis. Again a downward deflection, so slight as to be 
hardlj^ observable, takes place, and a sideways motion is set up, so that the 
axis of spin of the fly wlicel turns round in a horizontal plane. Strictly 
speaking, the gyroscope does not turn about the string as a vertical 
axis, for the string is not exactly vertical. If the point at which it is 
gripped by the hand remains fixed, the string is inclined so that its lower 
end is a little displaced from the vertical towards the supported gyroscope, 
for upon the gyroscope moving as a whole round the vertical through the 
point of support — the upper end of the string — the string must exert an 
inward component of pull. But this displacement is slight, and we may 
say, with a considerable approach to accuracy, that the axle of the flywheel 
turns steadily round in a horizontal plane while the string remains vertical. 
In reality the string <lescrilxjs a narrow cone about a vertical axis. 

6. Beharioar of gyroscope dynamical hut apj/arently Hnuntural. The 
ordinary undynainical ol)server who kno^vs a little of the facts, but prac- 
tictilly notliiiig of the reasons, of the behaviour of ordinary non-rotating 
bodic.s, immediately asks the <juc.stion, “ Why does the gyroscope not fall 
down ? ” The (|ue.stion is a natural one, for the behaviour of the gyroscope 
appears to liim to W most unnatural. He does not pause to consider that if 
it did fall down the planes of rotation of the matter of a massive wheel 
would have to be quickly changed, and that such a change may possibly be 
difficult or impossible to effect l>y a direct overturning action applied to the 
wheel. His attitude is just that of the oitlinary music-hall spectator of the 
unoverturnable “cheese.” 

The idea that suggests itself to those who, without any dynamical 
knowledge, try to think out causes, is the erroneous one that gravity 
is neutralised in some way by the rotation. On this supposed neutralisa* 
tion of gravity has been based a proposal (perhaps several proposals) for 
the construction of a flying machine. Such observers fail to note the 
significant fact that the gyroscope, when its axis remains horizontal 
in this apparently paradoxical manner, is turning round in azimuth, 
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and that if this turning is checked by a resistance applied to the 
turning axle, the wheel at once begins to descend in the “ natural ” way. 
But here another puzzling result is obtained. If, instead of trying to 
impede the motion of the axle in azimuth (the lyrccesaional motion, as it is 
called), the observer tries to assist it, the outer end of the axle rifles, that is 
to say the centre of gravity of the gyroscope is raised. 

7. Elementartf phenomena and thrir dpnamieal e^vplanation. Tlie 
dynamical theory of rotational motion and of gyrostatic action is fully 
discussed in the chapters which follow ; but at the risk of some repetition 

an indication of the principles of gyro- 
statics is given here for the sake of 
general readers. 

We consider the case t)f steady pre- 
cessional motion. It is supposed to be 
mysterious, but it is really very simple, 
is illustrated by the pedestal gyro.stat 
lown in the tirst ligure, or by the 
motor-driven pedt'stal gyrostat shown in 
tile adjoining figure. The curved arrow- 
head .shows the ilirection of rotation, the 
projecting arrow tlio axis of spin, the 
arrow pointing down can be turned so as 
to show the direction of the, axis of any 
applied couple, that is nioiuent aljout YY' 
of any applied force.s. It is maintained 
by a .spring wa.sluu* in any position in 
which it may be placed. At the other end 
of the axis a weight balancing all these 
rods is hung, so that the centre of gravity 
may remain at the centre of the wheel. 

Let then the arrow last specified be turned .so that it points horizontally 
to the right. It represents now a couple which wouhl turn the spin axis 
down, if the flywheel were not rotating. It is at right angles to the parallel 
planes in which, in obedience to the coujde, particles of the body would 
move, if there were no rotation : and it is drawn towards the ob.server if the 
turning due to the couple, looked at from a point beyond the arrow-head, is in 
the counter-clock direction. The length is made ecjual to flu* moment, and 
thus the line (which is called the axis of the couple) represents the couple in 
all re.spects. [The phrase “.spin axis” means the axis of the flywheel.] 

A couple may be applied by piLshing down the front of the case by 
hand or otherwise: it is found that the spin axis turns, as far as can 
W'cll be observed, in a horizontal plane, in the direction in which it follows 
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the couple axis. The two axes turn together since they are rigidly con- 
nected, but the spin axis is at each instant turning towards the position 
which the couple axis has at that instant, that is, towards the right. 

If the back of the case is pushed down, the horizontal turning of the 
spin axis is towards the left. But as the couple is reversed in sign from its 
former value, the pointer, to represent it, should be turned towards the left, 
so that the general rule that the spin axis follows the couple axis again holds. 

This turning is due to the fact that as the spin axis, with the angular 
momentuni Cn about it, tunis towards the couple axis with angular speed 
there is a rate of production of angular momentum measured by Cnw about 
the latter axis. Thus, when there is steady turning, the rate of production of 
angular momentum about the couple axis, equal numerically to the moment 
of the couple, is supplied by the motion of the body. 

If it should happen that there is turning of the spin axis (OX in the 
diagram) towards a direction, OY say, at right angles, about which no 
couple acts, then the Ixxly will begin turning alx>ut the second axis OY in 
the direction to neutralise the rate of production Caw of angular monientuiD 
ilue to the motion of the spin axis. [This in general will cause turning alx)ut 
OZ, which we do not now discuss.] If the consequent displacement brings 
into play a couple al)oiit O Y sufficient to account for this Cvw, we may have 
steady motion set up. The configuration then remains unchanged, the spin 
axis chases, so to speak, the couple axis round, and we have a state of relative 
e(]uilil)rium with constant precession (as it is called) of angular speed w. 

If however the neutralising motion alx)ut OY referred to above is, as it 
may be, in the direction to call into play a moment of forces, or couple, in 
the opposite direction al)out OY to that required to account for Caw, there 
will be instability, the deflection will go on indefinitely increasing. We 
have an example in the gyrostat with axis vertical and carried round on a 
tray in azimuth in a direction opposed to that of the rotation of the flywheel, 
the experiment described in 20, below. 

Next we observe that when it is attempted to retiird the processional 
motion, by applying force in the “naturar* way to eftect this result, the 
axis descends, if it is in like manner attempted to accelerate the precession 
the axis rises. This experiment shows that the horizontality of the axis 
depends on the freedom of the gyrostat to process at a certain definite rate. 
This rate, as w(' shall see presently, depends, in the case of the hanging 
gyrostat described above, on the couple applied by the weight of the gyro- 
stat acting downward in one vertical line, and the string pulling upward in 
another line nearly vertical, and on the angular momentum of the flywheel. 

We look at the thing now in this way. The axis of rotation round 
which the flywheel has angular momentum is turning towards the axis A 
of the couple, with angular speed, w say. Now, and this is the point 
not recognised as a rule, this motion itself creates a rate of 'production of 
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angular momentum about the axis A of the con'll. For when an axis 01 
with which is associated a directed quantity, L say, is turning towards a 
fixed direction Om at right angles to it with angular speed co, there is a 
^ time-rate of production of the quantity of 

the same kind associated with the latter 
direction measured by the product Lw.* 

Now the flywheel is revolving with angular 
speed n, so that if its moment of inertia is C, 
it has angular momentum Cn about the axis 
of rotation OZ ; but with angular speed w the 
, yLi/e axis 01 is turning towards the instantaneous 

Q Y ^ j- position of the axis 0?n, a fixed direction to 

which 01 is at the moment perpendicular, 
and, in consequence of this turning, a rate of production of angular 
momentum Cnu) exists about Om. [See 12. II below.] 

Now for the steady motion of the gyrostat, that is steady turning in 
azimuth without rising or falling of the axis, it is only necessary tliat this 
rate should be equal to the moment of the couple about G let us say. 
Thus we get C7ia) = G, which gives co = G/Cn. 

If the precession is hurried by a little impulse applied to the wheel, and 
the gyrostat is then left to itself, the hurried motion, if it continued after- 
wards in the horizontal plane, would result in a more rapid generation of 
angular momentum about Om than there is moment of couple to account for, 
and the gyrostat would begin to turn about O?/*, in the direction to cause the 
angular momentum to be produced at the proper rate, that is the axis 
would begin to rise. In the same way an impulse towards delaying the 
precession would cause the axis to begin to descend. In each ca.se the 
result would be a succession of alternate ri.se8 and descents ; but the subject 
of vibrations about steady motion is too difficult to di.scuss here, and will 
be found treated later in the book. 

8. Tiro jrrer^ssions in general ease. In any ca.se of steady 

motion there are two possible prece.ssional motions for the same spin and 
the same inclination of the axis of .spin to the vertical, which are given 
in the theory as the roots of a certain ((uadratic ec|uation [see 18, II]. One 
is great, the otlier small. The former to the first approximation does not 

♦For example, a particle of mass m ia moving at any |x»int P along a curve, that is along the 
tangent to the curve at P, and therefore the direction of motion is changing at P with angular 
speed r/r, where r is the radius of curvature at P. Wo may reganl the tangent as an axis 
with which is associated the moniciitiim mr, and which tums-round with angular speed r/?*, as 
the point of contact advances along the ciir\’e. Thus along the direction lowatds the centre 
of curvature at P, which direction is fixed for P, and towards udiich the tangent at P is 
turning, there ia a rate of growth of monientum measured by mvu~mv. vlr = mi^lr, a very 
well-known result. The same process holds for any directed quantity (mumentuni, angular 
velocity, angular momentum, etc., associated with an axis). 
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depend on applied forces, the other does. Lord Kelvin called the former 
“adynamic/* the other “ precessional.” But in strictness both involve the 
forces, and they appear as the roots of a certain equation. One of these is 
at once approximately realised when the wheel is spun fast, the gyrostat 
set on the plate at rest, and left to itself. The motion is one of small 
oscillation about the steady motion, which is characterised by slow preces- 
sion, given very nearly, but not quite exactly, by the same formula as 
before. The other motion of the axis in the same cone is one of much 
greater processional angular speed, which is given by a slightly more 
complicated formula [see 18, II]. 

In strictness we must regard this second precessional motion as character- 
istic also of the gyrostat when its axis is horizontal, but in that case the 
prece.ssional angular speed is infinite, and only the slow motion is realisable. 

The rule often stated that hurrying a gyrostat in its precession causes 
tilting up of the axis, and delaying the precession causes tilting downw^ard, 
is true only of the slower more usual precession. For the faster precession 
exactly the reverse rule holds good. This fact does not seem to be generally 
known, as the rule is often stated absolutely. 

It is important to notice that if the centre of gravity of the gyrostat is 
above the point of support, supposed on the line of the axis, the two pre- 
cessional motions are in the same direction ; if on the other hand the centre 
of gravity be below the point of support, the precessional motions are in 
opposite directions, 'fhe faster motion changes sign in passing through an 
infinite value, when tlie axis is horizontal. 

r»y the effect of hurrying or retarding the precession is explained the 
rising and falling of a top spinning on a rounded peg in contact with a 
rough floor along which tlie top can move. At first the spin is fast and the 
slipping is such as to produce a hurrying friction couple which causes 
the erection of the top. After the spin has fallen off the slipping is the 
other way and a couple which produces the reverse effect results, and the 
top falls. But the action is complex, and requires mathematical discussion : 
it will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

9. liesarmers (jffroatntivalhf eontrolM mloon. The idea occurred to 
Bessemer of taking advantage of the resistance which a rapidly spinning 
flywheel offers to change of its plane of motion for the construction of a 
ship's saltK)n, the floor of which should be kept, by gyrostixtic control, 
fixed in direction as the ship rolled or pitched. The idea was quite 
reasonable, and justified an attempt to realise the sal(X)n. So a cabin 
wcigliing 180 tons was suspended from a fore and aft axis [see The 
Engineer, 1875], and a gyroscope with axis of spin vertical, for the ship at 
rest on even keel, w'as provided to control it. But in doing so the designers 
and constructoi-s ignored the fact that, as in the experiment described above. 
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gyrostatic resistance to change of direction of the axis of rotation is bound 
up with freedom of the gyroscope to turn «is a whole with precessional 
motion. This freedom of precession (about an axis athwart the ship) was 
not provided for in the construction of the saloon, and so the experiment 
was unsuccessful so far as mitigation of rolling was concerned. The 
arrangement however was such as to mo<lify the pitching motion, though 
that fact does not seem to liave been perceived by the designers or their 
critics. The same idea has been revived in recent years and realised with 
fair success in the Schlick apparatus, described in Chapter VIII beloW, for 
controlling the rolling of a ship, 

10. Gjfrom}pe or f/i/rostot in mvrehj a Hphmhuf top. Thr earth h 
a spionhaj top. Sphinhaj of no onlhiary top. llie gyroscope is how- 
ever merely a glorified spinning top, and the person who asks why the 

gyroscope hung by a cord, and pre- 
ce.ssing with the axis of rotation of 
the flywheel horizontal, cloes not fall 
down, scddoin seems to notice anything 
remarkable in the fact that a top 
spinning upright on its j)eg stands up 
stably, ami when its spin has died 
away lies <lown on its side on the 
ground, and will not stand up without 
spin. Top spinning is practised by all 
.small boys, and the iMdniviour of a 
top is taken as a matter of course. 
“ Familiarity breeds contempt, ' .says 
the proverl); that familiarity with 
scientific devices which consists merelv 
in their daily u.se, or in .seeing them frequently, prodiice.s imliftbrence. 
When however the top is elalx>rated a little into a gyro.scope, and new 
experiments are made with it, such a.s that ile.scribed alxive of making it 
hang on one .side of a nearly vertical string, many people, who acce|)t 
without que.stion the ordinary top, and its <|uite as wonderful properties, 
ask at once the (jue.stion di.scus.sed in G. Only a very ftjw ordinary ol>- 
servers grasp all the e.s.sential facts of what they see. And comparatively 
few realise that the earth is merely an ordinary top, which spins alxait 
its axis of figure at the rate of one turn in al)out four minutes less than a 
solar day. If an ordinary top is spun by the usual process of throwing 
it from the hand, .so that it alights on its peg just after a string ha.s 
been quickly unwound from tlie Ijody of the top, its axis is usually at 
first -inclined at a .somewhat large angle to the vertical, and sways round 
with a conical motion. Gradually, by the action of frictional forces which 
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has been referred to in 8, the angle of inclination of the axis to the vertical 
becomes smaller and smaller, and the centre of gravity rises until the axis 
is vertical and the top sleeps.” 

This conical motion is indicated in the last diagram. The circles, round 
the vertical and the axis of the top, there shown, indicate the conical 
motion as produced by the rolling of a cone, axis OC, fixed in the body, 
round a cone, axis OZ, fixed in space, in the manner further described below 
in connection witli astronomical precession. 

After a little as the spin falls off, mainly in consequence of air friction, 
tlie rotation bi^comes too slow for maintenance of the vertical j^osition, and 
the axis of figure becomes again inclined to the vertical : the conical motion 
is resumed and goes on with increasing inclination until the top has fallen. 

As will be shown later, a certain limiting angular speed of spin is neces- 
sary that the top may be in stable equilibrium with its axis in the upright 
position. Also it will ])e proved that, when the axis has fallen away from 
the vertical, the conical motion of the axis — the precession of the top — is 
due to the action of gravity on the inclined ov(‘r body, that same action 
which in tin* case of the gyroscope makes tlie instrument turn round in 
aziinuth, and which, according to the undynamical observer, ought to bring 
the c^nlre of gravity down at once to the lowest possible position. But if 
the falling off of rapidity of spin could be stopjxMl by withdrawing all 
resi.stance to the .spinning motion, while the axis is left inclined over and 
moving properly sideways, tin* conical motion would continue indefinitely 
and the inclination of the axis to the vertical would remain unchanged. 

11. Thf (arflis pvvcvssional motion. The earth has, l)esides the rot.ation 
about its axis «)r figure, a ])recisely analogous conical motion of its axis, or, 
to be more exact, its axis wouM move in a cone if its translational motion 
ill space were annulled. This conical motion is due to the gravitational 
action of the sun and of the moon on that belt of matter round the earth s 
iMjuator, which may be regarded as constituting the deviation of the earth s 
mass from a spherical distribution. The earth's centre move.s, with very slight 
deviations, in a certain plane round the sun, the plane of the ecliptic, as it is 
called, to which the plane of the earth'.s equator is inclined at an angle of 
28" 27' 8" (the so-called “ obliquity of the ecliptic so that the axis of spin 
of the earth, that is the line joining the poles, is inclined to the ecliptic at 
the complementary angle OG'’ 32' 52". The “ falling down ** of the earth 
wdiich this gravitational action would by analogy ‘'naturally” produce, is a 
turning of the plane of the eipiator into coincidence with the ecliptic, 
so that the earth’s axis .should set itself at right angles to the ecliptic. If 
this were to happen there would be a disappearance of the succession of 
seasons ; only the slight variation caused by the eccentiicity of the earth s 
orbit would be left, and a practically unvarying climate would prevail in 
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each zone of the earth’s surface. Instead of undergoing any such catastrophic 
change in position, the earth’s axis moves round slowly in the conical path 
referred to above, and the angles of inclination of the equator and of the axis 
of spin to the ecliptic remain unaltered. Thus the direction of the earth’s 
axis in space undergoes a great, though slowly proceeding, periodic change. 

'J^he position of the north or south pole on the 
celestial sphere moves slowly round in a circle, 
the angular diameter of which subtended at 
the earth’s centre is twice the obliquity, or 
46"* 54' 16", and completes a circuit in 25,800 
years. The fixed stars are so distant — the 
nearest is about 275,000 times as far from the 
earth as the sun is — tliat the translational 
motion of the eartli in its nearly circular orbit 
of about 186,000,000 miles in diameter has 
hardly an observable efiect on the apparent 
path of the pole among the fixed stars. About 12,000 years hence the 
pole will point nearly to the star « Lyrae ; about 4,000 years ago, when 
the Pyramids of Egypt were built, the pole star wtis the star a Draconis. 
The sloping passages in the Pyramids seem to have been constructed so 
as to be used for the observation of that star. 

12. Conical motion of axis produced hij rolliiuj of bodij cone on t^pace 
cone- This conical motion may be regarded as due to the rolling of a 
narrow cone fixed in the earth (an<l there- 
fore moving with the earth), having its 
axis coincident witli the earth’s axi.s upon 
a cone fixed in space, the axis of which is 
at right angles to the ecliptic, and the .semi- 
angle of which is 23’ 27' 8". This is illus- 
trated by the diagi’am, which shows a model 
of the earth mounted so as t«> show tlie 
processional motion. The former is called 
the body cone, the latter the space cone. 

The upper surface of the fiat ring round 
the stand is the plane of the ecliptic, the 
dark line NE is part of the equator, PN is 
a meridian draw'n from the pole P to the intersection N of the ecjuator 
with the ecliptic. The point N repre.seiits one of the ec juino.xes or “ laxlal 
points” at which the sun in its apparent motion among the stai-s passes 
from one side of the plane of the ef|uator to the other. Lines drawn from 
the centre (not shown) of the glolje to |)oints on the ring shown as situated 
parallel to the ecliptic at the top of the model, give the space cone. The 
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body cone is represented by its upper end P, which is a rod of brass resting 
on the inner surface of the ring. This rod is a very narrow cone with its 
apex also at the centre of the globe, and its axis of figure is that of the 
globe. With the rod resting on the ring the globe is set spinning about P 
in the counter-clock direction as seen from above. It will be seen that, 
while for the ordinary top as shown in the diagram in 10, the body cone 
rolls on the outside of the space cone, the body cone here rolls on the inside 
of the space cone. 

The cone P then rolls round the ring, of which it makes one circuit in the 
time T. D/r/, where T is the time of one turn of the globe on its axis and D/d 
the ratio of the diameter of the ring to the diameter of the cone at P. 
[Strictly speaking, the ratio should be (D — cZ)/d, but d is very small in com- 
parison with D.] As the cone rolls round the meridian NP travels with it, 
and the (H|uinoctial point N moves round along the ecliptic. Thus we have 
the precession of the equinoxes. 

13 . “ Diameter of eartlis axis.'' We can now solve an interesting problem 
which was sometimes proposed to the students of the Natural Philosophy 
Class of the University of Glasgow. Supposing the polar radius of the 
earth to be 40(K) miles and the precessional period to be 25,800 years, find 
the diameter of the earth's axis! This problem puzzled most students at 
first sight, as its statement seemed to imply the possession by the earth of 
an actual material axle, but an inspection of the moilel globe, of which the 
diagram alx)ve is a picture, made the question into an interesting exercise, 
both on the geometry of motion and on an important question of physical 
astronomy. The time T is one sidereal day, and the time TD/d [strictly, 
T(D — (/)/(/] is 25,800 eipiinoctial years of SGCJ sidereal days each. Thus 
\VG have approximately 25800 X 36(J| = D d. But 

1) = 2 X 4000 X sin (23° 27' 8"). 

Hence we get, in feet, 

, 2 X 4000 X 5280 x sin 23° 27' 8 ' _ , 
i5800x366i 

The answer to the (juestion is therefore 21 inches. 

14 . F ree ribrational motion of a top. Free and forced ribrations. The 
motion of the terrestrial top in the gravitational field of force, due mainly 
to the sun and moon acting on the equatorial belt of matter, is so far as 
we have gone analogous to that of a child’s top spinning in the field of 
force due to the earth’s attraction on bodies at its surface. But the analogy 
cm be traced into further details of the motion. The child’s top, in the 
early part of its spin, rises till its axis is vertical and then sleeps. If there 
were no frictional forces acting to raise the axis to the vertical, in the 
manner referred to in 8, it would continue spinning steadily about its 
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axis while the conical motion, due to the deviation of the axis from the 
vertical and the consequent couple about a horizontal axis, would con- 
tinue without alteration of rate or of the inclination of the axis to the 
vertical. But as it is any little inequality of tlio pavement, encountered 
by the peg, pnxluccs a little disturbance, and the top “wobbles/* This* 
wobble is soon extinguislicd by the frictional forces acting, but if these 
did not exist there would be a periodically repeated disturbance of the 
motion. This would be seen by a small vibrational motion of the axis of 
the top about the motion which it had before the disturbance arose. 

The vibration has a period which depends on the system of forces under 
which the ordinary undisturbed motion takes place, on tin* distribution of 
matter in the top, and on the inclination of the axis to the vertical in that 
motion. This period is called a “natural * or free period of vibration of 
the top. 

The period arising from a single small disturbance must not be confused 
with the periodic motion which would he produced by a periodically 
occurring disturbance. In this case what is called a “ forced vibration ** 
would be produced in the period of the disturbance, not in any natural 
period of the body, unless a natural period and the forced pt*riod happened 
to agree, in which case a large disturbance might (juickly grow up. 

A good illustration of this is found in the rolling of a ship. If the ship 
is inclined over, in otherwi.se still water, and left to herself, she will then 
roll-in a period which depends on the ship alone, and is a natural or free 
periofl. If, however, .she steams in a seaway, in such a direction that waves 
pass under her transversely, she rolls in the period in which she encf)unters 
the .successive waves, tlmt is she performs transverse oscillations in li jurrrd 
period. 

In the same way the earth-top is subject to periodic alterations of the 
forces applied by the sun and moon, as the system of Ixjdies periodically 
change their relative position, and so wo have forced vibrational variation.s 
of prece.s.sion, and tho.se change.s of inclination of the axi.s to the ecliptic 
which are called nutafion. But, comparatively recently, the question ha% 
been asked. Is the motion of the earth-top affected by any free [)eriod 
oscillation ? We can calculate the perhxl of a free oscillation of the axi.s 
about the mean position, ami the calculation is given in X below. It 
comes out 306 day.s approximately. 

16. Periodic chaiojes of latitude. The next question i.s how sucli a free 
oscillation of the earth-top would disclo-se itself. It is clear from what has 
been stated abcjve that the axis of figure, remaining fixed in the Ixxly, 
would vibrate about its mean direction in space. This mean direction 
would be, as we shall .see later, that of the axis OK, sjiy, of resultant 
angular momentum of tlie earth, due to its spin and the precessional motion 
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combined. This axis, nearly coinciding with the axis of figure, we may, 
for tlie consideration of the motion of tlie axis of figure, take as at rest, 
though as a matter of fact it is displaced in conse(juence of the forced 
precession and nutation. Hence, as tlie earth turns, OK, thus fixed 
directionally in space, describes a cone in the earth, and the pole of the 
earth moves round among the stars in a circular path about the intersection 
of OK with the celestial sphere, in the period of free vibration. But the 
usual way of determining the latitude of a place is by observing the 



apparent altitude of a star at an interval of 12 hours, and therefore, 
since the pole moves round a fixed point on the celestial sphere, a periodic 
alteration of latitude will noticed if the observational apparatus is 
sufficiently delicate. 

It is found (see loc, cit. below) that if the moment of inertia of the 
earth about the axis of figure be C, and the mean value of that alx)ut an 
equatorial diameter be A, the period of a free oscillational varmtion is 
A/((- — A) times the period of rotation. Now A/(C — A) is about 304, so 
tin t the natural neriod for a rigid earth is alx3ut 304 sidereal days. 

A careful scrutiny of observations of latitude, which was made by 
Mr. S. C. Chandler of Cambridge (U.S.), has disclosed two periodic dis- 
turbances, one in a yearly period and another in a period of about 428 
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days. The former, a motion of the invariable line OK with reference to 
the earth, is a narrow ellipse, about 30 feet long at the North Pole, and 
is no doubt due to the periodic deposit and melting of snow and ice in the 
polar regions, which must alter the action producing precession. Accordingly 
this is a forced oscillation. 

The latter however is a motion in a circle at the polo of about 26 feet in 
diameter in the fourteen months’ period stated. In the chart on p. 15, the 
path of the north pole of the earth for five years from 1390 to 1895 is 
pictured. It will be seen that the curve is apparently very irregular : 
this is due to the variation in position of the ellipse giving the yearly 
motion. This is confirmed by the results of later observations, notably by 
the chart for the seven years 1906-1912, which is given in Chap. XI below. 

The discrepancy between 428 days and 304 days was at first puzzling, 
blit it was pointed out by the American astronomer Simon Newcomb that 
any elastic yielding of the earth, or change of distribution of matter due to 
mobility of surface water, that might accompany the vibrational motion, 
would increase the period. For, clearly, such yielding would diminish the 
forces called into play by the vibrational displacements, and the period 
would be increased. The exact amount of the increase of period due to this 
cause cannot well be estimated [see however Chap. XI]. 

16. Egg-sthojiCfl solid bodg stable a*{fli long aj^is vertical irhen spinning 
“ Luiuid ggrostafs.'* The question of the behaviour of a spheroidal shell 
filled with a liquid and made to spin is an interesting one. We take a 



spheroidal piece of wood, a nearly egg-shaped piece, as shown in the 
diagram, and laying it with its long axis horizontal, apply two horizontal 
forces in opposite directions at its ends wdth the fingers so as to make it 
spin rapidly, say in the direction of the circular arrow on the left. The 
wood does not continue to spin with the long axis horizontal, but raises its 
centre of gravity until the long axis is vertical, as shown on the right, and 
spins in stable equilibrium in this position, like an ordinary top. 

If now the same experiment be tried with a metal shell filled with a 
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liquid, or with a fresh egg, it will not succeed. The arrangement will 
spin in a feeble way, but it will not behave as an ordinary top and stand 
up on end. 

The rotational motion set up is not stable, and dies away fairly quickly. 
But the shell can be stopped by placing the finger on the egg for a moment. 
When the finger is removed the shell moves on again, being dragged round 
by the still rotating liquid. But if the egg ‘is boiled hard it will behave 
like the wooden spheroid. This is one way of solving the problem of 
Columbus — to make an egg stand on eml ! 

17. Stability of rotational motion in a npheroidal sdiell. The 
stability of the rotation of the liquid contents of a spheroidal shell depends 
on the form of the shell. If the .spheroid is oblate, that is if the axis of 
figure is, like the axis of the earth, the .shortest diameter, the rotation is 
stable, and will endure so that the shell filled with liquid may be used as 
the flywheel of a gyrostat. If however the shell is prolate, that is if the 
axis of figure is the long axis, as in the case of the piece of wood, the 
motion is unstable, unless indeed the shell be sufficiently prolate. We may 
place the gyrostat, with prolate liquid spheroid as wheel, on the spinner 
and get up a great speed ; as .soon however as the gyrostat is removed from 
the machine it is found that the .spin has disappeared. 

On p. 18 is a diagram showing an oblate shell and a prolate one filled 
with water, both mounted in frames like a gyro.stat flywheel, as shown in 
tlie third diagram. The deviation from .sphericity is 5 per cent, in each 
case, but in opposite directions. Tlie oblate one admits of .stable motion of 
the liquid, the other docs not, 

Oblatene.ss however is not absolutely c.ssential for steady rotational 
motion of a liquid round the axis of figure in a .spheroidal case turning 
with the liquid. It was shown by 8ir George Greenhill in 1880 that 
steady motion is possible in a prolate spheroid, if it be sufficiently prolate. 
The axial diameter, in fact, must either l>e shorter than the equatorial 
diameter, or be more than three times as long.* As Sir George Greenhill 
points out, a modern elongated projectile if filled with a liquid would not 
rotate steadily about its axis of figure, and therefore would not have a 
definite trajectory as a rifle bullet has ; it w'ould (unle.ss abnormally long) 
turn broadside on to the direction of motion. 

The possibility of .spinning an oblate ellipsoidal mass of liquid was 
'discovered mathematically by Colin MacLaurin, Profe.ssor of Mathematics 
at Edinburgh in the first half of the eighteenth century. He showed that, 
provided the angular speed was kept under a certain limit depending on 
the density of the fluid, there were two revolution ellipsoids of diflTerent 

* Procetdintjs of the Cambridge PhUosnphical Society, 1880; Kncydoprvdia Britannica, article, 
Hydroinoohanica.'’ 

«.G. B 
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eccentricities, which were figures of equilibrium for a mass of liquid 
spinning about the axis of figure, with its surface free. With one or other 
of the eccentricities proper for the speed, tlie case may be supposed removed 
without affecting the equilibrium. . Of course it is understood tliat there is 
no terrestrial gravity to produce disturbance; the spinning ellipsoid of 
liquid, without enclosing case, could not be realised except in a laboratory 
at the centre of the earth, and perhaps for various reasons not even there. 




All this is connected with a subject of very great interest, the c(j[uilibrium 
of spinning masses of liquid. It is of much importance in its bearing on 
the genesis of the earth and moon ; but for further information the reader 
is referred to Thomson and Tait’s Nidtind Philoatyphy, and to memoirs by 
Poincard and Sir George Darwin. 

18 .' GyroHtutic expemneutii : yyroHtat supported above mitre rsal Jlcxure 
joint Double instability stahilised. Some of the usual gyrostatic experi- 
ments have already been descriljed in 4 ... 7 above. We shall now describe 
a few others of a somewhat more com 2 )licated kind, and indicate some 
speculations which have been put forward, principally by Lord Kelvin, as 
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to the explanation of certain physical properties of matter by j^yrostatic 
structure. 

A very instructive gyrostatic experiment is that with a gyrostat sup- 
ported on a universal gimbal joint as shown in the diagram. This drawing 
shows one gimbal axis clearly : the 
other axis is at right angles to this and 
is partly hidden by the upper ring 
to which the knife-edges are seen 
attached. The gyrostat thus mounted 
forms an inverted pendulum, wliicli 
lias two freedoms of motion, and 
when the wheel is without spin is 
unstable in both. Witli sufficient 
spin the gyrostat is stable in both 
freedoms. 

This is an example of a doubly 
unstable arrangement rendered stable 
by spin.* In Tlioiihson and Tait’s 
Natural Philosophu the interesting 
theorem is proved (at least it is 
implied in the discussion in ^*345'‘“ MotoriOTo»tftt on gimijais. 

et (ieq.) that in a gyrostatic system 

an even number, but not an odd number, of freedoms can be stabilised 
by rotation of flywheels [see also XX below]. Of this we have here a 
particular case. 

An arrangement of double instability, of which the idea is said to be due 
to tlu5 late Professor Blackburn, is shown on p. 20. A trapeze is attached 
at its ends to two vertical chains by tw’o rings attached to swivels, so that 
the traj^eze can turn about its own longitudinal axis. The trapeze is made 
of two slips of metal between wdiich the rim of the gyrostat can be slipped 
and secured by a pin. One of the chains has inserted in it a large ring, so 
placed that by unhooking one of the chains, passing it through the ring, 
and then rehooking it, and turning the trapeze end for end, we have it 
suspended by crossed chains. Such a Viifilar suspension is of course 
unstable, as the trapeze tends to turn round towards assuming the arrange- 
ment of two parallel or uncrossed chains, in wdiich of course the centre of 
gravity is low'er than in the other case, and which so far as the bifllar is 
concerned is the arrangement of stable equilibrium without spin. 

The gyrostat when without spin and hanging below the trapeze, with 
the chains uncrossed, has two freedoms for both of which it is stable: (1) 

* It is uiiderBioud licre and elscwhoro that there is no frictional resistance involved. The 
existence of such resistance must Iks reckoned with in contrivances fo|^ practical purposes. 
The exact meaning also of stability cannot bo discussed here. 
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the system can swing as a pendulum about the swivels at the end ct the 
trapeze ; (2) the trapeze can turn in azimuth about a vertical axis through 
its middle point, in vibrations in which the chains are carried in opposite 



directions out of the vertical. These two inodes of motion are thus both 
stable modes without spin of the flywheel. 

Now when the chains are crossed, and the trapeze is turned so that the 
gyrostat is above it, the gyi-ostat possesses two instabilities without rotation 
of its flywheel ; and if the flywheel is spinning and the arrangement is set 
up so that the chains are in one plane with the casing of the gyrostat 
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vertical, the contrivance exhibits remarkable balancing power. The effect 
of friction at the supports however causes the arrangement to leave the 
vertical. Gyrostatic oscillations come into existence. The gyrostat oscil- 
lates about the horizontal swivels, and the 
chains oscillate about their mean positions. 

The amplitudes of these oscillations con- 
tinually increase, until finally the gyrostat 
falls over. The balancing in any oscillation 
can be traced out in detail as an effect of 
“hurrying” precession. 

A gyrostat may also be supported on two 
stilts as shown. One of these is rigidly 
attached to the case, parallel to the plane 
of the flywheel ; the other is merely a stiff wire with rounded points, the 
upper of which rests loosely in an inverted cup on the case. . The lower 
ends of the stilts rest in cups on the table, or they may be merely set 
on a roughened metal plate. There is, with the freedom to turn about 
the line of the lower points and at the same time to swing about the 
vertical centre line, which the arrangement possesses, considerable stability 




Motor-tfyrostai inouiitod to (ieuioiistroto tho priiicipio of the gj'rostatic compasn. 


(quickly undermined however by iuci’casing amplitude of vibration) with 
rapid rotation of the flywheel. 'I'here is of course no stability without 
rotation. 

19. Gyrostatic eJcperinmUs : gyrostat oh tray carried round in azimuth. 
The gyrostat of the pedestal in.strument carries two trunnions in line with 
the centre of the wheel. The gyrostat is now mounted by placing these 
trunnions on bearings attached to the square wooden frame shown in the 
figure, so that when the tray is held in a horizontal position, the gyrostat 
rests with its axis vertical or nearly so. The dii*ection in which the wheel 
is spinning is shown by the arrow on the upper side. The frame is carried 
round in azimuth in the direction of spin : nothing happens ; the gyrostat 
spins on placidly. If however the frame be carried slowly round the other 
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way, the gyrostat imiriediately turns upside down on the trunnions; and 
now, as the motion round in that direction is continued, the gyrostat is 
quiescent as at first ; but the spin, by the inversion of the gyrostat, iias 
been brought into the same direction as the azimuthal motion. 

The gyrostat behaves as if it possessed volition — a very decided will of 
its own. It cannot bear to be carried round in the direction opposed to the 
rotation, and, as it cannot help the carrying round, it accommodates itself 
to circumstances by turning upside down so that the two turning motions 
are made to agree in direction. Again the azimuthal motion is reversed, 
and once more the gyrostat inverts itself, so that the wheel turns in the 
same direction in space as at first. 

It will be noticed that when this curious one-sided stability and instability 
is displayed, the gyrostat is affected by a precession impressed upon it from 
without. The system was not left to itself, it w'as carried round. The 
gyrostat has little or no gravitational stability — the centre of gravity is 
nearly on a level with the trunnions; but even if it were gravitationally 
unstable, sufficiently rapid azimuthal motion would keep it upright if that 
motion agreed with the spin, while the least motion the other way round 
would cause it to capsize. 

If the gyrostat be placed on the trunnions so that the axis of the wheel 
is in the plane of the frame, azimuthal turning causes one end or the other 
of the axis to rise, according to the direction of turning. 

Better than anything else, this exjieriment attbrds an example of the two 
forms of solution of a certain differential equation, which, when the inclina- 
tion 6 of the spin axis to the vertical is small, may be written 

aJ5^+«N0=(), 

where N is the angular momentum f)f the wheel, and to the angular speed 
with which the frame was carried r6und. When the turnings were in the 
same direction, a> and N had the same sign, but when the turnings \vere in 
opposite directions the product wN had a negative value. When the 
product is positive we have a solution giving oscillations about tbe vertical, 
in the period 2^(A/ft)N)^ : the equilibrium is stable. When however co is 
reversed the product must be given the oppasite sign, and we get a solution 
in real exponentials, giving the beginning of continued falling away from 
the upright position until the opposite position, which is stable, is attained. 
N has now also been reversed in space, and the product wN in the 
differential equation is again positive. 

A turning moment about the vertical is required by the gyrostat from 
the frame constraining it to move round in azimuth. The average amount 
of this moment, multiplied by the time occupied in the inversion, is 2N, 
There is thus at each instant of the turning in azimuth, before the inversion 
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haa been completed, a couple j*equired from the frame, and this couple is 
greater the greater the angular speed n of spin. The operator must apply 
an equal couple to the frame. 

The couple arises thus. Let the gyrostat axis have been displaced from 
the vertical through an angle 6 about the trunnion axis. In consequence 
of the azimuthal turniny, #it rate co say, the outer extremity of the axis of 
angular momentum is being moved parallel to the instantaneous position 
of the line of trunnions, and thus there is rate of production R of angular 
momentum about that line; but there being no applied couple about the 
trunnions, the gyrostat must begin to turn about them in order to neu- 
tralise R. Tliis turning tends to erect or to capsize the gyrostat according 
as the spin and azimuthal motions agree or are opposed in direction. The 
consequent motion involves production of angular momentum about the 
vertical for which a couple iinist be applied by the frame, and of course to 
the frame by the operator. This couple is greater the greater N, and 
therefore if the operator cannot apply so great a couple an azimuthal 
turning at. rate ro cannot take place. With sufficiently great angular 
momentum the resistance to azimuthal turning could be made for any 
stated values of 6 and m greater than any specified amount. 

The magnitude of tliis couple, which measures the resistance to turning 
at a given rate, is greatest when the angle 0 is 90"*, that is when the axis of 
the Hy wheel is in the plane of the frame. 

20. (hfrostatir Mnictnre of a rhjid solid. We come now to an 
interesting appliwition of these ideas. Lord Kelvin endeavoured to frame 
something like a kinetic theory of elasticity, 
that is he conceived the idea that, for example, 
the rigidity of Vx^dies, their elasticity of shape, 
depends on motions of the ptirts of the Ixxlies, 
hidden from our ordimiry senses as the fly- 
wheel of a gyrostat is hidden from our sight 
and toucli by the case.* Consider this diagram 
of a web. Jt represents two .sets of sejuares, 
one shown by full the other by fine lines; 
the former are supposed to be rigid squares, 
the latter flexible. Unlike ordinary fabrics, 
whicli are almost un.stretchable except in a 
direction at 45° to the warp and woof, this web is equally stretchable in 
all directions. If the web is strained slightly by a small change of each 
flexible square into a rhombus, or jnto a not rectangular parallelogram, 
the arr*as are to the first order of small quantities unaltered. 

* “ Kther, Klectcicity, and Ponderable Matter.” PrcHideutial Address to Inst. Elect. 
Engineers, Jan. 10, 1880. Collected Papere, III, p. 484. 
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Now imagine that a gyrostat is mounted in each of the rigid squares^ 
so that the axis of the trunnions and the axis of rotation are in the 
plane of the square shown in the figure. If the angular speeds of the 
flywheels are sufficiently great, it is impossible to turn the s(}uares in 
- azimuth at any given small angular speed, for the 
gyrostat would very strongly resist the change of 
direction of its axis. Thus any strain involving turning 
of the small squares is resisted, and we have azimuthal 
rigidity conferred on the web by the gyrostats. I here 
^ is however no resistance to non-rotational displacement 

^ of the squares as wholes. 

To get a model in three dimensions Lord Kelvin imagined an analogous- 
structure made up of cubes, each composed of a rigid framework to play 
the part of the squares, and connected by flexible cords joining adjacent 
comers of the cubes. In each cube he supposed mounted three gyrostats 
with their trunnions at right angles to the three pairs of sides. This 
arrangement would, like the web of squares, resist rotation, but now about 
any axis whatever* and there would be no resistance to mere translation 
of the cubes as wholes. 'I’hus the lK)dy so constituted would be undis- 
tinguishable from an ordinary elastic solid as regards translatory motion „ 
but would resist turning. 


21. Gyrostatic sprlwj balance. In this connection we may refer to 
another arrangement suggested by Lord Kelvin — a gyrostatic imitation 


of a spiral spring — in wliich a constant dis- 
placement is produced and maintained by the 
action of a constant force in a fixed direction, 
involving the application of a couple of constant 
moment, though not of constant direction of 
axis. This gyrostatic spring balance is indicated 
in a paper entitled “ On a Gyrostatic Adynamic 
Constitution for Ether,” published partly in the 
Comptes rendus* and partly in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.^ It is 
described in some detail in his PoptUar Lectures 
and Addresses. J The arrangement of gyrastats 
is shown in the diagram, and is fairly simple in 
conception. It does not however, except under 



certain conditions not easily realisable even approximately, possess the 


peculiar property of a spiral spring of. being drawn out a distance propor- 
tional to the weight hung on the low^cr hook. The gyrostatic arrangement 


* CornpUH rendiu, vol. 109, p. 453, 1889 ; and Phya, Papers, vol. 3, p. 466. 

t Proceedings of the Royal Society of Kdinbnrgh, vol. 1 1, 1890. t Vol. 1, p. 2:17, et aeq. 
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is very difficult to realise with ordinary gyrostats, but presents no diffi- 
culty with properly constructed motor driven instruments. It consists 
of a frame of four equal bars, constructed by jointing the bars freely 
together at their extremities in the manner shown by the diagram, and 
hung from a vertical swivelling pin at one corner, so that one diagonal of 
the frame is vertical, and another vertical swivelling pin at the lowest 
corner carries a hook. Four equal gyrostats are inserted, one in each bar 
as shown, with its axis along the bar, and are given equal rotations in the 
directions shown by the circular arrows. Under the couples tending to 
change the directions of the axes of the flywheels, and applied by the 
weights of the gyrostats and bars, the system processes round the two 
swivels, and so preserves a constant configuration. If now a weight is 
hung on the hook at the lower end, the frame is elongated a little, and a 
new precessional motion gives again a constant configuration of the frame, 
different of course from the former one. Two gyrostats, the upper or 
lower pair, would serve quite well to give the effect. 

Lord Kelvin suggested that if the frame were surrounded by a case, 
leaving only the swivel-pins at top and bottom protruding, it would be 
impossible, apart from special knowledge of the construction of the interior, 
to discern the difference between the system and an enclosed spiral or 
coach spring, surrounded by a case and fitted with hooks for suspension, 
and attachment of weights. It is found however when the steady motion 
of the system under gravity is worked out, that, in strictness, the distance 
through which the frame is lengthened can be regarded as simply pro- 
portional to the load applied only in special circumstances. The ratio of 
the extension of the vertical diagonal to the addition of load on the 
hook is a function of the inclination of the arms of the frame to the 
vertical, and therefore the spiral spring law only holds for very small 
deviations from a steady motion position. The system acts certainly as 
a spring, but, constructed with actual practical gyrostats, it has not the 
properties possessed, though only approximately even in their case, by 
ordinary springs. 

The theory of the combination, and an account of an easily constructed 
substitute, will be given later [see 1, VIII]. 

The idea however underlying the contrivance is very suggestive, and 
goes a long way towards enabling us to obtain a definite idea of how the 
elastic properties of bodies may be explained by motion. 

22. Gj/rostatic pemlvlum. Next we consider a pendulum consisting* 
of a rigid suspension rod, and a bob rigidly attached to it, which contains a 
gyrostat with axis of rotation directed along the suspension rod as shown 
in the figure. Without rotation, the two freedoms of this system are 
stable, and if the bob be made to describe a circle about the vertical 
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through the point of support, the period of revolution is the same for 
both directions of the circular motion. When the gyrostat is spun the 

behaviour is very different. 
Circular motion may take 
place in either direction, but 
tlio periods are different, that 
of the circular motion in 
the same direction as the 
rotation being the smaller. 
The ratio of the periods de- 
pends on the arrangement ; 
the theory is set forth 
below. [See 4, VIII.] 

A combination of tlie two 
circular motions in different 
periods and in opposite direc- 
tions gives a star figure, 
which in the diagram the 
pen attached below the bob 
is shown describing. The 
peculiar appearance of the . 
graphs here pictured is due 
to a very rapid falling off 
of amplitude, and therefore 
.shortening of the rays, due 
to friction. 

There is a remarkable ana- 
logy between the motion of a pendulum with a gyrostat in its lx)b and 
the motion of an electron in a magnetic field, which is dealt with later. 


T1 
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The gyrostatic explanation of the Zeeman effect is attended with diffi- 
culties on account of the complex of spectral lines observed in the Zeeman 
phenomenon. 

23. Experiments : Gyrostat leeiyhted on one aide. Motor yyrostat on 
ehaln-suspension. We shall now describe a number of gyrostatic experi- 
ments, most of them new and made with novel apparatus. For the most 
part the experiments and apparatus are due to Dr. J. ( S. Gray. The descrip- 
tions given below are to a great extent 
taken from discu.ssioTis written by Dr. Gray 
and the author. 

The direction of rotation of the rotor of 
the gyrostat is shown by the circular 
arrow head, and the axis OX, drawn 
from the centre (all on the remote side of the 
instrument in the diagram), represents the 
angular momentum N, or Vn (C = moment 
of inertia of rotor, 7i = angular speed of 
rotor). 

One of the weights supplied with the 
instrument is hung from tlie counterpoise 
of the rods and arrows: or, if counter- 
poise and rods are removed, it is hung 
from the loop shown at X'. Jf the fly- 
wheel is without rotation, the gyrostat 
simply turns about YY'. The weight is 
now removed, the llywlieel is spun, and 
the weight is replaced. It is seen now 
that the wheel and case with the support- 
ing fork turn as a whole about ZZ', «and Motor-Kyrostat in ro«1c*tal, with weight 
do so more ijuickly the larger the weight 

attached. Again, with a given attached weight it is found that the greater 
the angular speed of the rotor, the slower is the speed of turning about ZZ'. 
We have here illustrations of the gyrostatic ecjuation which holds in all 
these cases, Cvn«) = L, wliere ft) is the angular speed about tlie axis Z'Z, and L 
the moment of the couple about Y'Y. By the turning about Z'Z with speed 
ft) angular momentum is being produced about Y'Y at rate CficD, and this 
must be equal to L, the moment of the couple produced about Y^'Y by the 
attached weight. 

Again, when the weight is attached let a couple be applied by hand in 
the direction which seems the natural one to hurry the turning motion 
about Z'Z. It is found that the gyrostat now turns about Y'Y, so as to 
raise the weight. On the other hand, if the couple is applied so as 
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to endeavour to delay tlio preces- 
sion, the gyrostat will turn about 
Y"Y so as to allow the weight to 
descend. 

The gyrostat may be hung by 
the chain suspension from one 
of the notches in the side piece 
shown in the adjoining diagram, 
and made to give the couple by 
its own weight. If it is hung in 
the right-hand notch, as shown, 
and the spin axis, indicated by 
the arrow index, bo drawn to 
the right, the axis of the couple 
due to the inclined position of 
the gyrostat would be at right 
angles to the paper and drawn 
towards the retider. The gyrostat 
would thus turn in azimuth so 
that the extremity of the spin 
axis would follow the couple 
axis, that is would turn with 
angular speed co towards the 
observer. 

If the chain were attached at 
the left-hand notch, the moment 
of the couple and the angular velocity w would be reversetl in direction. 

An attempt to hurry or retard 
precession has an exactly similar 
result to that already described. 

When the chain is hooked into 
the middle notch, the couple is 
zero, and there is no azimuthal 
turning. 

24. Exjyerimeut : Gyrostat on 
skate. The adjoining diagram 
shows. a motor-gyrostat resting on 
a rounded convex skate screwed to 
the flanges which unite the two 
halves of the case. If the gyrostat 
leans over at an angle 6 from the 

vertical through the skate edge, Motor gyroaUt balancing on a skate. 
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^a couple of moment equal to the force of gravity on the gyrostat 
multiplied into Asind, where h is the distance of the edge of the skate 
from the centre of jgravity, is applied, and the gyrostat without altera- 
tion of its inclination moves round in azimuth with an angular speed 
w^moment of couple j angular momentum of wheel, at least this will be 
the angular speed if the gyrostat is simply set down on the skate 
(preferably on a supporting horizontal tray of thick glass). But there 
is another and faster angular speed of azimuthal motion which can be 
realised by properly starting the motion on the glass plate. 

An explanation of how these two p*)ssible speeds of steady motion arise 
will be given in a later chapter. 

All the experiments on hurrying and retarding precession can also be 
made with this arrangement. 


26. Experiment: (rifroAtatic hieyde rider. The rider of a bicycle is 
here replaced by a gyrostat. The apparatus may be so contrived that 
the balancing is entirely due to gyrostatic 
action, or so that it is effected as a human 
rider does it. In the former case the bicycle 
is stable both when at rest and when in 
motion, in the latter it is stable when driven 
in the forward direction. \Vc give here the 
second case, in which an old type of bicycle is 
used. 

The gyrostat is spun in the direction of 
rotation of the wheels in the forward motion 
of the cycle. Then tilting of the machine to 
the left, say, and the consequent alteration of 
direction of the axis of .spin of the fly-wlieel, 
causes, as can easily be seen, precession of the 
gyrostat, which turns the wheel to the left. 

For tlie tilting gives a rate of production of 
angular momentum about a downward axis, and there being initially no 
couple about that axis, the gyrosttit and wheel begin to turn round in 
azimuth in the direction to neutralise the angular momentum produced. 
The forward motion of the rider and machine then gives the upright 
making action in the usual way. 

When perfectly balanced the bicycle has a straight path. When a weight 
is hung on one side the path becomes curved. 

There are two or three other ways in which a gj^rostatic rider can keep 
upriglit, but that just described and the following must suffice for the 
pre.sent. 

The next figure shows a gyrostatic rider on a modern form of bicycle. 



Oyrostrttic biiyclc rider. 
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The saddle is replaced by a sleeve-joint on which the rider is supported, 
and two arms are applied as shown to the handle bar. When the wheels 

of the bicycle are in one vertical plane the 
sleeve-joint is inclined backward from the 
vertical, and so, if the gyrostat turns on 
the sleeve, the brass ball carried by the 
gyrostat moves in a circle, the highest point 
of which is in the plane of the back wheel. 
Thus, when the wheels are in one plane the 
rider is unstably mounted. But the whole 
machine is unstable on the wheels. Thus 
there are two instabilities without rotation 
of the gyrostat flywheel, and these, in accord- 
ance with gyrostatic theory [to be given 
later], are both stabilised by spin of the. 
gyrostat. 

With rapid spin in the direction of forward 
motion of the wheels, the gyrostat, as already 
described, imitates the human rider, and tilting 
action causes the machine to turn to the right or left as the case may be. 

In all these bicycle tops the 
gyrostat not only detects but 
sets about correcting any ten- 
dency of the bicycle to capsize. 

26 . EjL'jyeriment : “ WaHhiij 
gyrostat!' Another entirely 
novel experiment is shown in 
the figure. A box is suspended 
by two arms of equal length 
from two horizontally stretched 
wires. The wires are carried 
by a frame mounted on two 
trunnions mounted on wooden 
uprights as shown in the dia- 
gram, which however display 
only one end of the arrange- 
ment of wires and supports. 

The wires are conveniently 
made about 12 or 14 feet long, 
and strung upon them are two 
rings, to which the arms attached to the box are hooked. Fitted within the 
box is a gyrastat with its axis horizontal and in the plane of the arms. 
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For the experiment the gyrostat is taken out and spun rapidly, und 
replaced in tlie box. When the frame is oscillated to and fro on the 
trunnions, the box proceeds hand over hand along the wires, as if it were 
endowed witli life. 

It will be seen that the tilting of the frame to and fro throws the weight 
of the gyrostat and box alternately on each of the arms. The illustration 
shows the weight of the box thrown on the arm B; since Y is lower 
than X. I'he resulting precessional motion of the gyrostat (which is 
supposed to be spinning counter-clockwise as viewed by the reader) causes 
the arm A to move forward to A'. At Uiis instant the wire frame is tilted 
so that the weight is thrown on the arm A', when the arm B swings 
forward, and so on. At the start of the motion the spin is great and 
the precession small, and the box has a slow and stately motion. As 
the spin falls off the precession, and consec|uently the rate of walking, 
increaseji; until finally the box literally runs along the wires. 

When the box has walked from one end of the frame to the other it 
must be brought hack to the starting end to repeat the experiment. The 
direction of walking depends on the direction of the spin; if it is desired 
to cause the box to walk in the reverse direction 
it must be reversed on the wires. 

27. E^vperimeiit : fop on a top* This figure 
illustrates a form of acrobatic top. Fitted 
to the frame of the large gyrostat, in a position 
in line with the axis of the flywheel, is a 
tube, into which is fitted a peg as shown. If 
the gyrostat is spun rapidly and placed verti- 
cally with the peg resting on a table, it will 
balance. In consequence of the fact that the 
centre of gravity of the gj^rostat lies ahovt* 
the point of support it possesses two instabilities 
without rotation of the flywheel, and the result, 
as in 18, is complete stability .with rotation. 

The action is in fact identical witli that in- 
volved in the “gyrostat on gimbals” experiment 
there desci’ibed. The friction behveen the table 
and peg being small, the friction at the pivots 
is sufficient to cause the gyrostat frame to 
rotate in the direction in which the flywheel is 
rotating. 

Into a tube fitted to the top of the frame and in line with the axis of the 
flywheel can be fitted a second tube attached to a horizontal bar, and to 
this is hinged the frame of a smaller gyrostat. 
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To perform the experiment the small gyrostat is spun rapidly and fitted 
above the large one as above described. The system should now be held in 
the vertical position (this may be accomplished by holding the frame of the 

small gyrostat in the hand) and given an impulse 
in the direction in which the flywheel of the 
large gyrostat is rotating. Providing that the 
flywheels of the two gyrostats are rotating in 
the same direction as viewed from above, the 
small gyrostat will balance on the horizontal 
bar. 

A variation of the “gyrostat on gimbals” ex- 
periment may be performed by means of the 
large gyrostat of the last experiment. The 
arrangement of the apparatus is shown in the 
figure. The tube carrying the peg is removed 
from its socket and replaced by a tulx; termin- 
ating in a grooved wheel. The gyrostat is spun 
rapidly and placed in the vertical position with 
tlio wheel engaging on a tight or slack wire. 
If the wire is stretched liorizon tally the gyrostat 
may be pushed to and fro by hand. The forces should be applied to tlie 
tube in the neighbourhood of the grooved wheel, and not to the frame of 
the gyrostat. A preferable method of carrying emt the experiment consists 
in starting the gyrostat from one end of 
a slack wire, when it will run to and fro, 
and finally come to re.st. 

This gives an idea of gyrostatic bal- 
ancing of a monorail carriage. This is 
however better shown in this monorail 
top which runs along a wire on two small 
wheels. With tlie weight above there is 
double instability: (I) for turning about 
the wire, (2) for turning aljout an axis 
transverse to and above the wire. These 
two instabilities are stabilised by rotation 
of the flywheel. 

If a weight is suspended from one side 
of the top it will lean over to the other 
aide of the wire, thus imitating the action 
of a msin who, holding a heavy weight in one hand, leans over so as to 
bring the centre of gravity of the .system, composed of the weight and 
himself, vertically above the centre of the base formed by his feet. 

Tlie lialancing action of this top is best shown by attaching the two ends 
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of a long wire to two fixed points, one at each side of a lecture theatre. 
The top is placed on the wire at one end, when it runs to and fro on the 
wire, coming to rest in the middle position. As an alternative the wire 
may be tightly stretched between two points not on the same level. If the 
slope of the wire is small and the top is started from the highest point of 
the wire, it will run slowly down the incline. The balancing action in this 
case is striking. The top may be pushed to and fro on the wire without 
any danger of capsizing. 

28. Gyrostatic (iction of roUiti tig mrichhiery. ExamphA: Paddles of 
a steamer, wheels of a carriage. The gyro.static action of the rotating 
parts of machinery is, if the speed of rotation is great or the dimensions 
large, of importance in connection with the running of ships or vehicles 
propelled by such inachinery. We take a paddle-steamer as the first 
example, though in consequence of the slow speed of rotation the gyrostatic 
action of the wheels is not of large amount. The spin axis for the wheels 
must be drawn out to port if the steamer is going ahead. Now let the 
steamer roll to starboard : angular momentum about a vertically upward 
axis is produced by the motion, and in the direction about this axis round 
to port. Hence the bow of the steamer must begin to turn to starboard to 
neutralise this. As slie turns a couple begins to act, resisting her turning, 
and produces the angular momentum due to the change of position of the 
spin axis. The precessional motion carries as usual the spin axis towards 
the instantaneous position of the couple axis. Of course the reverse action 
takes place if the ship rolls to port. The gyrostatic action of the wheels 
thus results to a certain extent in changes in the direction of the ship’s 
head taking the place of rolling, and the ship is so far steadied. It will be 
noticed that when the ship rolls to starlxjard the starboard wheel l^ecomes 
more deeply immersed in the water than the port wheel, and so tends to 
turn the bow to the port side. If it were not for this fact it would be a 
matter of more difficulty to steer a straight course with a paddle-steamer 
in a cross-sea. 

Similar considerations show that if the helm is put over to starboard 
the steamer will, in conse<juence of the gyrostatic action of the paddle- 
wheels, heel over to starboard. This causes the starboard paddle-wheel 
to dip further into the w^ater than the port wheel, and turning of the 
steamer to port is assisted. Similarly if the helm is put over to port the 
steamer tilts over to port, and again a couple turning the steamer in 
the desired direction is brought to bear on her. 

The gyrostatic action of the paddle-wheels may be readily demonstrated 
by means of the motor gyrostat. For this purpose it is fitted with the 
curved rod to show the direction of rotation and of the armature, the rods 
to represent the spin and couple axes, and a fourth rod which serves to' 
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show the direction in which the steamer is supposed to be proceeding. 
The gyrostat, so fitted, is placed in the ** fork and pedestal ” mounting as 
described in 7. The direction of rotation of the armature being counter- 
clockwise as viewed by an observer looking at the gyrostat from the side 
to which the rods are attached, the arrow showing the direction of motion 
of the steamer must be put over to the left. The effect of seas striking thei 
port side of the steamer is imitated by the experimenter pushing the top 
of the gyrostat from him (the experimenter is supposed to be in the 
position of the observer referred to above). In consequence of gyrostatic 
action the fork will turn at)out the axle ZZ', and the arrow representing 
the bow of the steamer will turn to starboard. To imitate the effect of a 
sea on the starboard side the lower side of the gyrostat is pushed from the 
experimenter ; here the arrow turns to port. 

If the fork is grasped by the hands and turned about the axis ZZ' the 
gyrostat will turn about the axis YY'. If the turning about ZZ' turns the 
bow arrow to port the gyrostat will heel to starboard, and vice verad. 

The gyrostatic action of the wheels of a carriage is similar to that of the 
paddles of a steamer. It produces when the carriage is passing round a 
curve a gyrostatic couple turning the carriage over towards the outside 
of the curve. The gyrostatic couple is where C is the moment of 

inertia and r the radius of a wheel, N the number of wheels, v the speed 
of the carriage and R the radius of the curve. 

29. Gyrostatic action of Jlyirlieel of motor-car. In the motor-car a 
massive flywheeh placed with its plane across the car, revolves with consider- 
able angular velocity in the clockwise direction as viewed from behind the 
car. The gyrostatic action of this flywheel has important effects upon the 
running of the car. If the car turns a corner it is easy to see that it will 
be subjected to a gyrostatic couple in a fore and aft vertical plane. Here 
the spin axis is represented by a straight line drawn from the car in the 
direction of the front of the oar. If a corner is turned to the left a couple 
is brought to bear on the gyrostat, represented by a line drawn vertically 
upwards. The spin axis turns to the left, and hence for this direction of 
turning a corner the effect of the gyrostatic couple is to diminish the forces 
applied by the ground to the front wheels and to increase those applied by 
the ground to the back wheels. The magnitude of the gyrostatic couple is 
proportional, at any instant, to the rate of turning of the car in azimuth, 
and if this is very great, that is if the corner is turned very quickly, the 
diminution in the forces between the front wheels and the ground may be 
sufficiently great to endanger the steering power of the car. Turning a 
corner to the right, it will be seen, results in the forces between the front 
wheels and the ground being increased, and those between the back wheels 
and the ground being diminished. 
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Again, in the case of a motor-car, it will be seen that if the car encounters 
a dip or brow in the road the effect of the flywheel will be to apply a 
couple in a horizotital plane to the car. This couple tends to produce 
skidding of the wheels on the ground. 

30. Gyrostatw actum of turbines, aeroplane proj)ellerSy etc. The 
gyrostatic action in steamers in which the main engines are of the 
steam turbine type is similar to that of the flywheel of the motor-car. 
The turbines are placed fore and aft, and rolling of tlie ship brings no 
gyrostatic action into play. If the ship be propelled by two main turbines, 
and if the rotors be equal in all respects and run at the same speed, but in 
opposite directions, the total couple exerted on the ship will be zero, since 
equal and opposite couples will be exerted by the two rotors. Internal 
stresses will be exerted in consequence of the opposite couples, and the 
stresses will form a self-balanced system within the ship. 

When the ship’s head turns the gyrostatic action of each rotor results in 
a couple lying in a vertical plane being applied to the ship. Here, as 
before, if the ship is propelled by two turbines as described, the resultant 
couple is zero. 

A very interesting, and at the same time very important, example of 
gyrostixtic action is aflbrdcd by the aeroplane. The rotor of the high-speed 
engine and the propeller form a powerful gyrostat. The gyrostatic action 
of a two-blade propeller is partly of an alternating character. In consequence 
of gyrostatic action the effect of turning the aeroplane in azimuth in one 
direction is to cause the aeroplane to dive ; turning it in azimuth in the 
opposite direction causes the front of the aeroplane to rear and the tail 
to be depressed. The aeroplane may bo maintained more or less nearly 
level by means of the tilting planes ; but it is to be remembered that if it 
is so maintained large couples are brought to bear on the machine, 
and great stresses fall to be borne by the framework. Dangers from the 
gyrostatic action of the propeller and rotor of the engine would be avoided 
by balancing the gyrostatic action of the rotor and propeller by means of a 
second flywheel rotating in the opposite direction, or, if that were possible, 
by doubling the propelling system, and running the rotors in opposite ways. 

The gyrostatic action of the flywheel of a motor-car, of the turbines on 
board ship, and of the rotor and propeller of an aeroplane may be readily 
demonstrated by means of the motor-gyrostat when fitted up in the “ fork 
and pedestal.” The mode of doing so will easily occur to the reader. 

31. ScMick mutroller of rolling of a ship. In the Schlick device for 
steadying a ship at sea a gyrostat is carried on bearings placed athwart 
the ship, and in line with the centre of gravity of the flywheel. A weight 
is attached lo the frame of the gyrostat in a position in line with the axis 
of the flywheel. It will thus be seen that when the ship is on an even 
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keel the gyrostat rests with its axis vertical and with the weight directly 
below the centre of gravity of the flywheel. Heeling of the ship in one 
direction causes the gyrostat to precess in one direction on the bearings in 
which it is mounted ; heeling in the other direction causes precession 
opposite to the former, and couples resisting the rolling motion are brought 
to bear on the ship. The device may be employed in two ways. In the 
first place, if the bearings on which the frame of the gyrostat is carried 
within the ship are smooth, the effect of the gyrostat is to resist the rolling 
force of the waves and to bring about a lengthening of the free period of 
rolling of the ship ; for the introduction of the gyrostat results hi a large 
virtual increase of moment of inertia, giving a long period. Excessive rolling 
of a ship is due to the cumulative action of the waves, and such cumulative 
action is only possible where the period of the ship and that of the waves are 
nearly the same. A ship may have a long period, with the result that the 
motion of the ship does not synchronise with that of the waves. The free 
period of an ordinary ship, however, is often of the same order as that of 
the waves usually encountered, and in consequence the ship rolls badly. 

One effect of introducing a gyrostatic control, operated in the manner 
above described, is io endow the small ship with the period of a very 
large one. With this long period however coexists, as will be shown in C, 
VIII, below, a short period. But the short period motion is damped out by 
the friction brake described below. 

As the ship rolls the gyrostat and its frame oscillate to and fro on the 
bearings. There is a phase difference of 90° between the motions. When 
the ship is passing through the upright position the axis of the gyrostat is 
at one extremity of its swing, and when the ship is at one extremity of the 
roll the gyrostat is passing through its mean position ; and so on. Now, if 
C is the moment of inertia of the flywheel, n its angular velocity, and co 
the instantaneous value of the rate of turning of the frame on its bearings, 
the instantaneous value of the gyrostatic couple resisting the waves is 
OncD. Hence, when the ship is in the upright position the gyrostatic 
couple is zero, since at that instant the frame of the gyrostat is at rest, so 
that Q) is zero. At the instant at which the ship is at one extremity of its 
swing the gyrostatic couple has its greatest value, since at that instent the 
rate of turning of the gyrostat on its bearings is a maximum. 

Again, consider the condition of afiairs which holds for an instant at 
which the axis of the gyrostat makes an angle 0 with the vertical. The 
gyrostatic couple at the instant is Ciio), where co is the instantaneous rate of 
turning of the frame on the bearings which connect it with the ship. This 
couple acts in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the gyrostat, and hence 
resolves into the two component couples, Cnc^sind in a vertical plane 
athwart the ship, and Cnn) cos 0 in a horizontal plane. The former couple 
alone affects the period of the vessel. 
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Friction is applied to resist the motion of the frame of the gyrostat in its 
bearingSi B never becomes greater than 45®, and, further, the phase difference 
is made less than 90®. The oscillations of the ship, and especially any 
rapid vibrations that may grow up, are now damped ; the energy of the 
rolling motion is converted into heat at the bearings. 

In applying this second mode of using a gyrostat to steady a ship in a 
cross-sea, Schlick arranges a brake pulley in the line of the bearings on 
which the frame of the gyrostat turns, and friction of a graded amount is 
applied by means of a special device. With this second mode of operating 
the gyrostat the ship is forcibly prevented from rolling. In the trials of 
the device it was found that, with the control in operation, the angle of roll 
of the ship did not exceed I® in a cross-sea which produced a total swing 
of 35® when the control was out of action. It is interesting to notice that. 



Mutor'f^yroatat fitted up to demoustrato Schlick s method of steadying a ship in a cross-soa. 


contrary to the opinions which were expressed when the device was first 
suggested, the preventing of the rolling of a ship does not result in the 
waves breaking over her ; a ship thus controlled is a dry ship. 

In the figure is shown a motor-gyrostat fitted up in a skeleton frame 
representing a ship. The frame is mounted on two bearings arranged in 
two wooden uprights, and may be oscillated on these bearings so as to 
imitate the rolling of a ship in a cross-sea. The frame of the gyrostat 
is mounted on two bearings placed athwart the ship frame, and a weight 
is attached to the outside of the case in a position in line with the axis of 
the flywheel. The centre of gravity of the gyrostat is in lino with the 
bearings. A clip device is provided which allows the gyrostat to be rapidly 
clamped to the skeleton frame, and provision is made whereby a graded 
amount of friction may be applied at one of the bearings. 

The model so arranged serves to demonstrate both of Schlick’s devices. 
In using it the ship should be set oscillating with the flywheel of the 
gyrostat at rest. The current should then be turned on and the frame 
oscillated. If the gyrostat is clamped to the frame no effect is produced by 
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it upon the rolling, and thus the necessity for allowing the gyrostat freedom 
to process is demonstrated. If, however, the gyrostat is free, and there is 
no friction at. the bearings, the frame oscillates with a vastly increased 
period. Finally, the friction collar provided at one of the bearings may be 
screwed up, when it will be seen that if the frame is made to roll the 
rolling motion is quickly damped out. Impulses may be applied to the 
frame so as to imitate the action of the waves of a cros8*sea, and the resisting 
power of the gyrostat demonstrated. [A more detailed account of ' the action 
of this controller will be given later.] 



CHAPTER II 


DYNAMICAL PRINCIPLES 

1. Kimnmtics of a body tnmhuj about a fixed point. We shall not 
discuss in detail the elementary kinematics of a rigid body, and shall 
■assume the usual theorems regarding moments and products of inertia of 
a system of particles. A rigid body here means a configuration of particles 
such that if any plane whatever be drawn in it, the particles found in that 
plane remain in a plane, and do not change their distances apart, as the 
moves. 

If such a body turn round a point of itself, 
or a point rigidly connected with it, which is 
fixed, any displacement of the body is equiva- 
lent to a turning about a line drawn through 
the fixed point in a determinate direction. 

For let a sphere be described from the fixed 
point as centre with any convenient radius. 

The particles on that splierical surface remain 
on it as the body moves. Take any two which 
are at the points A, B (Fig. 1) at a given 
instant, and at the points A', B' at a subsequent 
instant. This change of position is, we can 
suppose, produced by a displacement of the rigid body. For join A to A' 
along an arc AA' of a great circle, and B to B' along another great circle 
of the sphere. Bisecting AA', BB' in C, D, draw through these points 
great circles on the sphere at right angles to A A', BB' respectively. These 
in general will not be coincident, and will meet in two diametrically 
opposite points K, K' on the sphere. Clearly the displacement may be 
produced by turning the body about the line KK', or OK as axis ; and the 
same thing is true for the displacements of any other two points on the 
spherical surface. , 

The most general displacement of a rigid body in space can be produced 
by turning the body through a definite angle about a determinate axis, 
and displacing it without rotation through a certain distance parallel to 
ihat axis. For let the body be moved without rotation until a point in it 
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lit dispUused from its initial position A to its final position A' along the 
straight line AA'. Then, by the pi-oposition just established, the body can 
be turned about an axis through A' until the final configuration is reached. 

The points of the body which lie in planes pei^ndicular to that axis 
turn in these planes. But in the translation parallel to AA' the successive 
positions of these planes were parallel to one another, and the direction 
of the translatory motion of each point was inclined to these planes at 
the same angle. We might therefore have first displaced the body in the 
direction perpendicular to these planes, and then (still without rotation) 
have displaced it parallel to these planes so 8is to bring the point A to A'. 
But the latter displacement, with the subsequent turning about A', could 
be compounded into a turning about a parallel axis. Thus the whole 
displacement can, as stated above, be produced by a translation parallel 
to a certain axis and a rotation about that axis. 

These displacements — the translation and the rotation — may be regai-ded 
as taking place simultaneously ; and the body will then have the motion 
of a nut along a screw. The motion of a rigid body has been very fully 
dealt with from this point of view by Sir Robert Ball in his Treatise on the 
Theory of Screws. 


2. Angular nwmentum [a.m.]. The angular momentum (a.m.) of a 
body, or of a system of particles, about any axi.s OA is found in the 
following manner. Let i, m, w bo the direction cosines of OA with refer- 
ence to rectangular axes OX, OY, OZ and x, y, s the speeds with 
reference to these axes of a small element P of the body (a. particle) of 
mass ft situated at the point x, y, z. Then, if w be the total speed of F, 
the cosines of the direction of motion of P at the instant ai-e •(«, i), z)lv* 
We resolve v into two components, Vj in the direction I, m, n and at 
light angles to the plane AOP. The cosines of a normal to this plane are 
{mz—ny, nx—lz, ly—7nx)lraind, 

where fi is the angle AOP,and r=(x^+y^+z^)^. [The choice of cyclical order 
here made between I, m, «, x, y, z is explained below.] ' The component of 
momentum of P at right angles>to the plane AOP is therefore 




x(mz — ny)+y(nx — lz)+z(ly — mx ) 
r sin 0 


(1> 


The A.M. of P about the axis OA is the product of this by the length of 
the perpendicular from P on the line OA, that is by rsinfi. Hence this 
A.M. is /i{d!(mz—ny)+y{nx—lz)+ii(ly — nue)}, 

or, arranged according to the cosines I, m, n, 

lfiizy—'^z)+mit,(diz—zx)+nn(,yx—diy). 


*Thia exprcMUon is sn abbreviation for ijv, yjv, ifv. Similar oontraotions, which will 
nsoally explain themselves, are frequently used in what follows. 
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. The usual system of rectangular axes is one in which any axis {e.g. OX) 
is changed into the next in cyclical order, OY, by a turning about the third 
axis OZ, in the counter-clock direction to an observer looking towards O 
from a point on OZ. An ordinary right-handed screw (the usual cork- 
screw) placed so as to point along OZ, and with half of the handle along OX, 
would, if that part of the handle were turned in the direction from OX to 
OY, advance along OZ. 

To agree with this specification. of axes the angular momentuni should, 
for positive values of aj, y, 2 , x, y, i, correspond to motion of the particle 
round the axis OA, in the counter-clock direction as seen by an observer 
looking towards O from a point beyond the plane through P at right 
angles to OA. If, for example, the axis OA coincide with OX so that 
i=:l, m = w = 0, while y is also zero, so that the motion is parallel to the 
plane ZOX, we get iizy for the a.m. about OA, that is the counter-clock 
turning is taken as positive. The direction cosines of the normal to the 


plane AOP have been taken above so as to fulfil this condition. 

Denoting the a.m. of the whole system about OA by Hqa. we get 

HoA = i2{/i(iy--;(/2)}-fm2(M(*5--ia?)}+7i2{M^ ; (2) 

^ or, if we write 

lA^^:L{yL{zy-yz)), = ^z^^Myx-xy)), ...(3) 

Hoa = + iiiRy + nBz (4) 

H*, H, are the components of a.m. about the axes OX, OY, OZ. 


Thus Hqai regarded as a vector associated with the axis OA, is compounded 
of the three vectors H*, Hy, associated with the axes of coordinates. 
When it is desired to insist on the vector cjuality of a quantity, it is usual 
to employ a special symbol for the quantity. We shall use the same letter 
as that ordinarily employed, but taken from the Clarendon fount. Thus, 
what we have referred to as the vector Hqa would be denoted by Hqa* 
Thus H means the scalar, or numerical, value of the vector. The component 
vectors are 

These components give a vector of which the scalar value is 

H = (5) 

the direction cosines of which are (H,, Thus H is not to be 

confounded with Hqa- Denoting tlie angle between the two vectors by 
(H, Hoa), we have 

co 8(H, HoA) = H(iH,+mH,+nH,)= (6) 

3. Relations of components of a.m. fo momental ellipsoid. Now let 
the system revolve as a rigid body about an axis 01. 01 is called the 

-instantaneous axis, or axis of resultant angular velocity, and every particle 
of the system has at the same instant the same angular speed, o) say, about 
that axis. In some of the cases of motion which are considered below, the 
system is a rigid body, and turns about a point fixed both in space and in 
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the body, and this point may then be conveniently taken as the origin of 
coordinates. In the more general case, however, of the motion of a rigid 
body, the instantaneous axis changes in position both in space and in the' 
body, and is not subject to the condition of always passing through a 
definite point either in the body or in space. 

We shall denote the direction cosines of the instantaneous axis by a, /8, y, 
reserving I, m, n for any axis OA. The angular speeds Wg,Wy, wz are the 
components of angular, velocity about the axes of coordinates. It is easy 


to see that they give 

d;=t0yZ—w^, y=u)^.—mzZ, 2 = 6)*^ — (1) 

By (3), 2, wo obtain 

H* = 2|>i{(«*y - - (o»*a5 - o)**)®}] 

= + **)} — u)y^(f*xy) — wz'2(fjizx) (2) 

In the same way similar expressions are obtained for H^, H^. 

But for a rigid body we have the three moments of inertia, 

A=2ai(i/+ 2*), B=2M(*Ha!*). C=2M(a!*+y‘‘) (3) 

and the three products of inertia, 

D = 2(/iy«), E = l(nzx), F = l(fixy) (4) 

Hence for the components of a.m. we have 

Hj;= Aft)*— Fwy — Elw*, 1 

Hy= -Fw*+Bft)y-Dft>„ I (6) 

H* = — Eft)*— Dft>„+Cft)*. J 


ft may be noticed that these component angular momenta, give, since 
now ft)* = aft), etc., for the a.m. about 01 the value 

a (Aft)* — Fft)y — Eft)*) + j8( — Fft)* + Bft)y — Dft),) + y ( — Eft)* — Dwy + Cft)*) 


= ft)( Att* +B^+ Cy* - 2Dj8y - 2Eya - 2Frt|8) (6) 

The moment of inertia I about 01 is therefore given by 

I=Aa®+B/8*+Cy®— 2D/8y— 2Eya— 2Faj9, (7) 


the well-known expression on which Poinsot's theory of the momental 
ellipsoid is founded. For by the definition of a.m. stated in 2 the a.m. of the 
system about 01 is wZ(fip^) where p is the length of the perpendicular on., 
01 from the particle considered. 

The direction cosines of 01 0)1*6 t)hoS6 of ^}l0 AXIS of 

resultant a.m. (OH say) are (H*, Hy, Hg)/H. Hence we get for the angle 
(H, I) between OH and 01, 

cos (H, I) = (^WxH-X (tfgHg) ,(8) 

The A.M., Hoai about an axis OA, of which the direction cosines are 
Z, 711, 77, is given by 

Hqa =* Z( Aftjjg — Fctfy — Ea>g) + m( — Fw* + Bcoy — Dw,) +77 ( — Eo)* — Dwy + Cwg) 

= — Ftti — E 77)+ ft)y( — FZ + B i77 — D 77 ) + ft)g( — EZ — Dm + C 77 ). . . .(9) 
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4 . Equations (1), 3, give for the kinetic energy of a rigid body turning 


about a fixed point, the expression 

T ^ i^n{(wyZ—wtyy+(m^— Wa^y+(mxy—(o^y} (1 ) 

that is, with the values of A, B, C, 1), E, F inserted, 

T = + C«j,® — 2T)oi>jfi»i — 2Eayox ~ (2) 

We can write this in the form 
T — Fw^— Ewt)+^«>j(( — F«i»;t+B<»)y— Dw^) 

+ ( — Ew* — Da>y + Cw*) (3) 

that is, T=i(«),Ha+wyHy+(i>,H,) (4) 


Thus the kinetic energy is half the sum of the products obtained by multi- 
plying each component of a.m. by the corresponding component of angular 
velocity. 

It is to be observed that if the motion be impulsively generated from rest by 
impulsive couples about the axes, H*, II y, H, are the time-integrals of these 
couples for the infinitely short interval in which the motion is generated. 

Equation (4) expresses in ordinary notation the theorem that 

T=-iS.DH (5) 

in quaternion notation, or, in words, that the kinetic energy is minus half 
the scalar product of the two vectors, D representing the angular velocity, 
and H representing the vector of angular momentum. 

In (3) T is expressed as a homogeneous quadratic function of «*, wy, wt, 
and we see that we have then 


3T_„ 3^ „ 


We infer from the form of (4) that if by solution of the equations (5), 3, 
for H*, Hy, H* in terras of wx, wy, w’e found w*, w,,, in terms of H*, 
H„, and substituted in (4), we should obtain T expressed as a homo- 
geneous quadratic function of the latter variables, and should then have 
3T or 3T . 


This transformation is easily carried out. Writing A for the determinant 


A, -F, -K 

-F, B, -D =ABC-AD2-BE2-CF*-2DEF, (8) 

-E, -D, C 

we get 

i{H«(BC -D*)-!- H,XDE + CF).f.HXBE4. FD)}, 

®r=^{H,(DE-|-CF)-|-H„(CA-E*)-|-H,(AD + EF)}, I (9) 

®»=^{H,(BE-l-FD)-|-H„(AD-l-EF).fHXAB-F*)}. 
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The kinetic energy is now given by 

T = - D*)+ H^*(CA - E*) + H**(AB - F*) 

+ 2H„H,(AD+ EF)+ 2H,H,(BE+ FD)+ 2H,Hy(DE+ CF)}. . . ,( 10 > 
It will be observed that if the axes of reference be the principal axes of 
moment of inertia, this reduces to 

T = (11) 

and it may be noticed that 

3T_ 1H„* aT_ IH/ 

9A 2 A*’ 9B 2 B* ’ 2 C**' ^ ' 


By (2) above we have, for the same choice of the axes of reference, 


T = J(A<i>*®+Bft)y*+C«)i*) 

and this of course is the same as ( 11 ), But we have now 

2 A*’ c)B~ 2 B*’ 9C“2C*’ 


,(13) 

,(14) 


so that iiere the partial differential coefficients of T with reference to A, B, C 
have the same absolute values, but positive or negative signs according as 
T is expressed in terms of the component angular velocities, or in terms of 
the components of angular momentum. 


6. A.M. and kinetic energy. As w'e have seen, if the body turns about 
an axis 01 , drawn in the direction a, / 8 , y, with angular speed u>, (w,, (o„, wi), 
‘ 2T = A&)*'^ + "b Cwi® — 2l)(i)y(i>; — iEtoiU'x — 2Fft);ja)^. 

Consider now the expression 

Af 2 + b, 2 + Cf * - 2D,f -2ECi- 2Fi,,, 

where 17 , f are the coordinates of a point on the line 01 . If p be the 
distance of the point from O, we have 

a = y = .C=?’*; 

p (0 ^ p (O ^ p w 

80 that if wc take p = cD, we have (^, ly, = wy, wg). If now wo suppose 
the value of T to be the same for different directions of the axis of resultant 
angular velocity, the surface given by (^, i;, = Wy, wg) is an ellipsoid 

(centre 0 ) and is numerically equal to ^^+ 17 *+^®, the square of the 
length of the radius vector in the direction chosen. Thus we have the 
theorem that if the body rotate about any axis through the fixed point 
with an angular speed proportional to the length of the radius vector of 
this ellipsoid which coincides with the axis, the kinetic energy of rotation 
is the same for every axis. The ellipsoid is similar and similarly situated 
to any Poinsot’s momental ellipsoid for the given body and the fixed point 
centre. This result is of course obvious from the fact that the moment 
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of inertia about any radius vector of the momental ellipsoid is inversely 
proportional to the square of the length of that radius vector. 

The direction cosines of the perpendicular to the plane which touches 
this ellipsoid at the outer extremity of the radius vector in the direction 
a, 13, y are proportional to ^T/da>y, that is to H*, H,, 

Hence these direction cosines are (H*, Hy , Since (^, i;, = (w*, wy , a>z) 

the length nj of the perpendicular is given by 

2T 

73 = ((0x^x + ftJyHy + u)gHg)/H = -jj-. 

The direction of the resultant am. is therefore perpendicular to the 
diametral plane which is conjugate to the axis of rotation. This result 
is useful as telling at once how the axis of rotation (the radius vector) and 
the axis of a.m. (the perpendicular to the tangent plane), which are lines 
passing through the origin, are relatively situated. 




For example, consider a body of which two principal moments of inertia, 
A and B, are equal. According as A>or<C the momental ellipsoid 
is prolate or oblate, and in each case the moment of inertia about the axis 
of figure is C. In the case of the oblate ellipsoid the axis OH of A.M. is 
nearer to the axis of figure OC than is the axis of rotation 01 : the reverse 
is true in the other case (see Figs. 2 and 3). 

6. Motion of rotation comhined with motion of translation. If 
the body is not in motion about a fixed point, we consider separately the 
motion of the centroid of the body, and the turning about an axis, or about 
coordinate axes, passing through the centroid. Thus, if tc, w be the com- 
ponent velocities of the centroid, and Hy, the angular momenta and 
wx, wy, u>z the angular speeds about axes drawn from the centroid as origin, 
and M denote the whole mass of the body, the kinetic energy is given by 
the equation 

T = ^ { M (tt^ + H" coyHy + . 

Examples will be found below in connection with the motion of a top on 
a horizontal plane. 
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7. Tiim-rate of t^nge q/* a.m, Equations motion. The time-rate 
of change of a.m. about OX is 

ss A(o« — F<(i^ — E<i)2 + Aw, — Fwy— Rw„ (1) 

for as the body is in motion relatively to the axes, the quantities A, B, C, 
D, E, F are subject to variation. 

If at the instant considered the principal axes of the body coincide with 
the axes of coordinates. A, B, C are the principal moments of inertia, and . 
D = E =s F?= 0. Equation (1) becomes then 

A«&,-|-Ao>,— F w^— fiw, (2) 

Similar equations hold for ft,. 

If the material system be a rigid body turning about O as a fixed point, 
the values of A, F, F are to be calculated subject to the conditions ex- 


pressed in (1), 3. Since 

A s= + **), E = F = 'S.ftxy (3) 

we have A=22At(j/y+»i), t,='S,ti(zx+ikz), F = 2iit(«y-l-ya:); (4) 

and (1), 3, give 


yy+zs=‘ to^y — d;y+yx=> w,(a* -f- »*) — w/,y^ + **) + u>yyz — wjxz. 
Multiplying the last-found expressions by ft and summing for all the 
particles, we find (since at the instant D=sE=F=0, A=0) F=a>,(B — A). 
Similarly we obtain F=wy(A— C). The equation of motion, obtained by 
equating ft, to the moment L of the applied forces about OX, is therefore 

A<&,— (B — C)ay«>,=L. .' (5) 

Similar equations of motion hold for the other two axes. 


8. Equations of motion far moving axes. Euler's eqvuaiwus. In 
these equations of motion the angular speeds w,, xy, w, are those about the 
fixed axes of coordinates with which the principal axes of moment of 
inertia of the body coincide at the instant considered, that is at time t. 
Blit since, obviously, there is no difierehce between the angular speed about 
a fixed axis and that about a moving axis coincident with it, we identify 
a>x, <oy, w, with the angular speeds w^, wj, w,, say, about the principal axes of 
the momental ellipsoid, which, of course, moves with the body. It requires 
examination, however, to decide whether < 0 ,, say, the time-rate 'of variation 
of the angular speed w, about the fixed axis OX, may be identified with the 
time-rate of variation <b^ of the angular speed about the moving axis : for 
after the lapse of an interval dt the moving ajcis has separated from the 
fixed axis. 

To deci<h^i4his point, and at the same time obtain some useful results, we 
consider the ^neral case in which the trihedral system of axes OA, OB, OC 
(not necessarp^ principal axes of the body) turns about the axes OA, OB, 
OC ^j^mselv^with the angular speeds 6,, 6^. Let these axes coincide 
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at time t with the fixed axes OX, OY, OZ: then 

that is the angular speeds of the body about OA, OB/OC and about OX, 
OY, OZ are the same at the instant. At time t+dt, however, a>x, wy, wz 
have become a>x+(bgjdty Wij+Wydt, wz+tlo/lt, while a>2f have become 
(Oi+ih^dt, w^+d^^di. But, in the interval dt, OA, OB, OC have 

moved away from coincidence with the fixed axes. OA has moved through 
the angle about OB (or OY), and through the angle O^dt about OC (or 
■ OZ). This, of course, is not exactly true ; but it can easily be shown that 
f^|he amount of inexactitude becomes vanishingly small in comparison with 
and d^dt, os dt is diminished towards zero. Thus in the time interval 
dt, taken very small, OA has turned round 0 in such a way that a point a 
on it, at. unit distance from O, has at time t+dt coordinates the values of 
which, measured along OX, OY, OZ, are 1, O^dt, Since the length 

Oa is unity, these coordinates may be taken as the direction cosines of the 
new position of Oa. 

The instantaneous axis 01 still passes at time t+dt through O, but it 
may have changed its direction in space. Let its direction cosines with 
respect to OX, OY, OZ be a+da, fi+dfi, y+dy at time t+dt, and the 
angular speed about it be co+doo. The angle between the new positions of 
01 and OA is 

cos'^{a + da+(^+ d^)Q2dt - (y + dy) Ojlt } , 
or, to small quantities of the first order, 

COS‘^{«+(/a +(^03 — y02)ci^}. 

The angular speed about OA in the new position is therefore 

given by = (« + dw)! a + da + (^0, - yQ^dt), 

which, since coi = «a, 0)2 = w/S, (a^—foy, can be written 



Thus, although wa — wi, d(wa)ldt is not dwjdt, but d(axldt, for it is the time- 
rate of change of the component of w with reference to the fixed axis OX, 
while cUoJdt (or <bj) is the time-rate of change of the component of <a with 
reference to the moving axis OA, and following that axis. Similar results 
can be obtained in the same way for the other axes. Thus we have the 


important equations ] 

^2 = CO,, + 0)301-0)103, (2) 

W3 = (bg +(0162 — j 

It is convenient to write equations (2) in the form 
^ ^ ~ ft) j ^3^2 > etCi, etc. *(2 ) 


Then <bx can be built up, in the manner indicated in 12 and 13 below, of 
arising from the time-rate of variation, of arising from the turning 

about OB, and — 0)2^3 arising from the turning about OC. 
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If the axes OA, OB, OC are fixed in the body, we have 

and therefore w^sscoj,,, (3) 

Thus, whether OA, OB, 00 are principal axes or not, provided only they 
are fixed in the body, the two angular accelerations are the same. 

Returning now to (5), 7, we see that we can write that equation, and 
the two similar equations which hold for the other axes, 

Att)i-(B-C)ft>2ft)a = L, 'I 

B(i,2-(C-.AKcoi = M, [ .....(4) 

Ca)3-(A-BKa).,-N,J 

for OA, OB, 00 are here principal axes of moment of inertia, and therefore 
fulfil the condition of being fixed in the body if that be rigid. L, M, N are 
the moments of the applied forces about the instantaneous positions of OA, 
OB, 00. These are Euler’s equations for a rigid body turning about a 
fixed point. 





9, Example, A symmetrical top tmm^ing about a fixed point O. 
To make the discussion of moving axes clear, we take a case in which three axes 00, 

01>, OE, fixed neither in the body nor in 
space, ai'e chosen instead of OA, OB, 00, 
which we wserve for the representation of 
the principal axes. The body (Fig. 4) is 
supposed to be symmetrical about the axis 
00. Let 00 at the instant considered be 
inclined at an angle 6 to the vertical OZ, 
and further let the plane ZOO be turning 
about the vertical with angular speed 
while a plane fixed in the lK>dy, and con- 
taining the axis of figure, is turning rela- 
tively to the plane ZOO with angular speed 
cu', in the directions shown by the circular 
arrows in the figure. We refer the motion 
to 00, and to other axes OD, OE at right 
angles to one another and to OC. OD is 
at right angles to the plane ZOO, OE lies 
in that plane, so that, while 00 is fixed in 
the body, OD, OE are not, but move with the plane ZOO. The angular speeds 
of the body about 00, OD, OE at time t are respectively (i/+\Jcos0, ^ sin ft 

According to the notation used above, these represent <i>|, «i> 2 * ^ 3 * The angular 
apeeds of this frame of moving axes about 00, OD, OE respectively are then \j/ cos 0, 

^ sin ft and these represent the ft, ft, ft of 8. By (2), 8, we get for the angular 
accelerations with respect to fixed axes OX, OY, OZ, with which 00. OD, OE coincide 
at the insist r, 

s wj - Ctf 2 ft + cssft “ wi “ sin ^ sin ^ ^ 



U),= 

(by a 


• <b 2 ~ issft + <sift » (^2 cos B+ita * + ^ cos sin 6 

S|b3 — <tfift + (02ft = W2 — (is' + ^COS 9)6-¥6^e(M0 *(tf3 


Wi, ^ 

(b2+<i>'v^sinft > 

Ws-w'A J 


( 1 ) 
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10 . Body turning ahotit a fixed point O. More general eqiiatixyns of 
motion for moving axes* Exactly the same process can be applied to the 
comparison of the rates of change of the components of any vector 
whatever, with reference to fixed axes, with the rates of change of the 
same vector with reference to a system of axes turning with angular 
speeds 0^, O2, 0 ^ about the individual axes of the same system, and coin- 
ciding with the fixed axes at time t Denoting the components in the 
two cases by Ha., Hy, -H^, Hj, Hg, H^, we have only to use H instead 
of w in (2), 8, to obtain 

Ha: — H2®3 "b ^3^2 » "j 

Hy = Hg-H30, + H,03, (1) 

Ha= H3-Hi0g+Hg0,. J 

Since the axes coincide at time t, we have of course 

(II,, Hy, Ha) = (H„ Hg, H3). 

If Ha:, Hy, IL be the components of angular momentum about the fixed 
axes with which the moving axes coincide at the instant, we obtain the 
equations of motion 

Hi-H203+H302-L, \ 

Hg«H30,+H,03==M, \ (2) 

H3-H,0g-hHg0, = Nj 

Tliese are more general than ( 4 ), 8, inasmuch as they hold for any system 
of moving axes about which the moments of applied forces are L, M, N at 
the instant considered. 

As has been noticed, the values of H^, Hg, H3 are identical with Ha-, Hy, 
H^, and this being the case, the non-identity of the two sets of time-rates of 
variation is sometimes regarded as mysteriou.s. But while Hj, Hg, H3, like 
Ha;, Hy, H^, refer to a set of axes in a definite position, Hj, Hg, II3 refer to 
the change from the values for one definite position of the axes to those, for 
anotfier (but near) definite position, while Ha;, Hy, IL refer always to the 
^ame position of the axes as that with which Ha;, Hy, He( = Hi, Hg, H,) are 
associated. 


11 . Body turning about a fixed point O. Relations between moving 
and fixed axes. If the moving axes OA, OB, 00 are not coincident with 
the fixed axes at the moment under consideration, we may define their 
positions by the three sets of direction cosines which specify their directions 
with respect to OX, OY, OZ. We denote these by 
Z3, 7>i3, n^. Thus we have 


H,= HA+Hgi2+H3«3, 

Hy = H iTHi -h HgWg -f Hgma, 
H^ = HgH'g "I- H 


^( 1 ) 
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These give "i 

ssftimi+ftg'W^E+^a^s+Himi+Hgmg+Hgm^ j- 

+ ^2^2 + ^8^ S + Hi7Vi + H27?^2 + 

Equations (2) are quite general, and may be specialised in various ways. 
For example, we may obtain from them the results already established, but 
before making any applications it is convenient to notice the vector signifi- 
cance of the expressions. This may be exhibited as follows. We are con- 
sidering a, vector H which is changing both in direction and in magnitude, 
and the components of which, with reference to OA, OB, OC, are Hg, 
Hg. The component say, of the vector in a direction 01 making with 
these axes angles a, /8, y at time t (and moving in any way tliat may be 
specified) is given by 

11/ == cos a + Hg cos /8+ Hg cos y (3) 

The time-rate of variation of this /or the fixed direction with which 01 
coincides at the instant^ is 

= fli cos a + fl.jC 08 j9 + HjCOs y — sin a — sin jQ — Hj-j;' sin y. . . .(4) 

Here fij, fig, fig are the rates of variation of Hp Hg, Hg on the supposition 
that a, )8, y are constant, and are therefore rates of variation following a 
system of axes OA, OB, OC, moving with 01, But for the moving 01 we 
denote the rate of growth of the vector («, y consent) by 9H/c'<, and have 

= fij cos a + ftj cos /9 + fTg cos y. 


Thus -^= — Hjasina— Hg/SsiujS— Hgysiny (5) 

Now it is easy to prove that 

/(icosa\® . /dcoSjSX* , AicosyX* ^ , 

(“dH+V dt “ «“sm-«+/3-sin«^+y28mV. 

is the square of the angular speed with which the direction 01 is turning 
round. If we take a vector 0, of length equal to this angular speed, in 
the direction Ok, say, about which this turning takes place, this vector 
will represent the angular velocity with which the axes OA, OB, OC are 
turning. If then, dropping the suffix I, we take H as the vector considered, 
we see that dE/dt exceeds dE/dt by the vector product V(H0), that is, the 
equation dn ■ga 

( 6 ) 

holds. This merely states the obvious fact that the rate of growth of any 
vector drawn from a fixed point is represented in magnitude and direc- 
tion by the velocity of the outer extremity of the vector. 

If i, j, k denote unit vectors along the instantaneous positions of the axes 
OA, OB, OC, with respect to which Hj, Hg, Hg are taken, and 0^, ^g, 0g be 
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the numerical values of the components of 0 with reference to the^isame 
axes, we can write the last equation in the form 

= i(H20,- H302)+j(H3ei-Hi03)+k(ITi02- ’.(7) 

Thus we infer that the components of dH/cZ^ — are 

The vector product on the right of (6) is a vector at right angles to the 
plane of the two vectors H, 0. Tlie equation is indeed obvious, when it is 
considered that the turning about Ok moves the outer extremity of the 
vector H at right angles to this plane, so that the total time-rate of change 
of H, (ZH/fZZ, exceeds ?iE/'dt by the vector representing the rate of growth 
thus produced. Thus, from the vector equation, which really requires no 
demonstration, equations (1) and (2), 10, might be inferred. As a matter 
of fact, the simple theorem stated at the beginning of next article, and then 
proved and illustrated in various ways, is clearly true from the most simple 
commonsense considerations, and is a practical application of the vector 
•theorem (6), in the simple but exceedingly important case in which the 
vectors 0, H are represented by their components w,, along the axes with 
which OA and OB coincide at the instant. Tlie turning about OA with 
angular speed gives a rate of production of the vector along OC equal 
to and similarly for other components of the two vectors. 

The equations of motion, (2) of § 12, are now summed up by the single 


vector-equation 


cZH dH , - 

^■=,y+V(Be).L, 


.( 8 ) 


where H is the resultant angular momentum and L the resultant moment 
of applied forces, both taken as vectors. 

We may also in this equation interpret H as the vector A.M. about any 
specified axis, 0 as the vector angular velocity with which that axis is 
changing in direction, and L as the vector applied couple, which of course 
has the direction of fZH/eZZ. 

In the case in which H, the value of the A.M. for the moving axis, is 
constant in numerical amount, the variation (ZH/eZZ is wholly due to the 
turning; and we have then the direction of H constantly changing so as to 
produce exactly the time-rate of change of the vector due to the action 
applied to the body. Thus, as we shall see, in the case of a gyrostat in 
steady motion, the axis of A.M. always “ follows,” that is, turns towards, the 
position of the 90*" distant axis of the resultant couple. 

•12. Simiyle rules for fmning equations of motion. The following 
simple theorem, which admits of direct and elementary proof, gives a con- 
venient working rule for the use of the foregoing analysis in practical 
cases. Though formally derived for a particular case, it gives an intuitive, 
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«id ijierefore easily remembered, method of dealing with even the most 
complicated problems of the motion of tops and gyrostats. 

Consider (Fig. 5) two axes, Op, Oq, at right angles to one another, which 
are turning in their own plane with angular speed w about the point 0 , and 
let Op', Oq' be two fixed axes with which at the instant Op, Oq coincide. 
Let P, Q associated with Op, Oq be components of a given vector A in that 
plane. Along the direction of A measure a length to represent the magni- 
tude of the vector, and on the same scale measure distances along 0 |p, O 9 
respectively to represent P, Q. We shall suppose Op, Oq themselves to be 
these lengtha The motion of the extremity of the line representing the 
vector A will have components along Op', Oq' representing the component 
rates of change of the vector in these directions. But since P, Q, taken 
along the moving axes, continue to represent the vector, the sum of the 
displacements of the two points p, q (in any interval of time), parallel to 
Op' and Oq' respectively, must represent the components of the total changes 
which the vector has undergone in those directions in the interval. 

In an interval of time dt we have the displacements 

Pd< .cos(< 0 dt)— Qsin(a)dO, parallel to Op', 
dt . cos (<0 dt )+ P sin (to dt), parallel to Oq'. 

Since dt is supposed to be very small, these become * 

(f*“<0Q)dt, ((^-|-ti)P)(it, 

and the component rates of change along Op', Oq' are 

f*— «>Q, Q-hoaP. 


r\ 



Fin. 5. Flo. 0. 


These results may also be obtained in the following manner. Let F, Cj' be components 
of a vector with reference to the fixed rectangular axes Op\ Oq\ and P, Q those of the 
same vector with reference to axes Op, turning in the plane Let, however, 

at the instant the axis Op make with Op' the angle as in the diagram (Fig. 6). 


Then we have F^Pcos^-QeinVr, Q'=P8mf +Qco8^. ( 1 ) 

These equations can be united in one as 

F+»Q'=(P+»W*. (2) 

Hence we obtain by differentiation 

P'+tQ'={f»-Q^+t(Q+Pi^J«‘*'. (3) 


Equating real and imaginary parte on the two sides of the last equation, we find 
P'»(P-Q^)coa)f'-(<5+PV^)sin^, 

(|('-i(P-Q^)BinV'+(<^+P^)oo8Vr. / 


( 4 ) 
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Thus, if at the instant considered and we write for we get . 

Equations (4) [as well as equations (6)] show that P-wQ, (J+oiP are tH component 
rates of change of the vector for fixed axes with which the revolving axes at the instant 
coincide. The reader may give a vectorial interpretation to the steps of this process. 

The theorem stated in the earlier part of this article is extended for 
practical working as follows : Let there be three moving axes, Op, Og, Or 
(Fig. 7), which remain at right angles to one another os they move, and at 
time f are coincident with three fixed axes, 

Ojp", Og', Or'. The motion of the axes may 
be specified in the following manner: Og, 

Or turn together with angular speed 
about Op ; Or, Op turn with angular speed 
a),j about Og; Op, Og turn with angular 
speed a>g about Or. These rates of turning, 
existing simultaneously, maintain the axes 
at right angles to one another, whatever 
their (finite) time-rates of change may be. 

For, by considering angular displacements 
about the axes, effected separately in successive intervals of time, we 
could show that, to small quantities of the first order of magnitude 
inclusive, the same result is obtained when the displacements take place 
in any order or combination of orders. 

, That the axes remain at right angles in the simultaneous turnings may 
be seen by noticing, for example, that while, by the turning about Op, Og 
and Or are moving in their own plane, the turning about Og is moving Or, 
and the turning about Or is moving Og, in each case at right angles to that 
plane, and that each of these motions is followed by Op. These displace- 
ments of Op no doubt change in dt in a slight degree the plane of motion 
of Og, Or, but the effects of this are infinitesimals of a higher order than 
the first. 

Let now the components P, Q, R of a vector A for the axes Op, Og, Or 
be represented by the segments Op, Og, Or themselves, which are therefore of 
lengths numerically equal to P, Q, R. Then the sum of the displacements, 
of the extremities p, g, r of these liyes, taken parallel to any direction that- 
may be specified, gives the magnitude of the vectorial change in that 
direction, and corresponding to these displacements. 

In a short interval of time dt we have the displacements : 

t . cos a — Q sin (w 3 d<)+ R sin parallel to Op', 

dt . cos R sin (cojd^) + P sin parallel to Og', 

ftdi.cosy— Psin(tt) 2 di)-hQsin(<Wid<), parallel to Or', 
where a, (i, y are the angles which the vector A in its new position makes 
with the fix^ axes 0(p', g', r'). 
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These angles are evanescent in the limit when dt is taken indefinitely 
small. These displacements therefore give, for the time-rates of change of 
•the components along Op', O 9 ', Or', 

i*— Q®8-J-Rft»2, (i— ft— 1 ’w2+Q«)ii 
which, when Hj, Hg, Hg are used instead of P, Q, R, and dj, dg, dj for 
(Og, wg, are the values of the component time-rates of change exhibited 
in ( 1 ), 10 . 

13. Illustration. We may illustrate the foregoing article by using its method 
to establish Eulei^’s equations, which have been obtained otherwise in 7 and 8. 
As we have seen in 7, the moving axes chosen are the axes of principal moments 
of inertia of the rigid body. These move with the body : the moments of inertia 
are denoted by A, B, C, and the angular speeds at the instant are co|, (i>2, CU3, so that 
the angular momenta about the axes are Aco], B(02, 00)3. These latter quantities we 
identify with P, Q, R. Hence the three component rates of change exhibited at the 
end of 12 are' 

Awj - (B — C)(i)2(U3, B<I)2 - (C - A)(U3a>i , Cf 03 — (A - .B)(l)i(i)2, 
which, equated to the moments of the applied forces about the axes in the ^lositions 
Op\ Oq\ O/, give the equations 

Au>i - (B — 0 )cd 2^3 — B, 'I 

Bcu2-(C-A)co3ft)i=M, ^ (1) 

C<u 3 — (A — B)a>iW2=N. j 

The reader will find the following way of building up such expressions easy to 
remember and apply. Take the rate of change of a.m. about Op'. We have first the 
time-rate of change of A(0|, the component of a.m. about Op. Tliat gives A,u>. Then 
we notice that the turning with angular speed 0)3 alxiut Oq is causing the axis Or to 
approacli Op', and as the a.m. about Or is CW3, this gives for Op' a rate of change of 
A.M. 00)3(1)2. Again, the turning of the axes with angular speed 0)3 is causing the axis 
Oq to recede from Op', and as the a.m. about Oq is Ba)2, this brings about a late of 
change of a.m. of amount - Ba)20)3 for the axis Ojp', Hence the total rate of change is 
Acuj —(B — 0)0)20)3. The same process may of course be followed for the axes Oq', Or'. 

14. Simple rules for imssage frmn one set of axes to another set. 

The method of 12 enables the equations for passage from the principal axes 
of moment of inertia OA, OB, OC to any other system of axes Ox, Oy, Oz, 
to be written down at once. The body turns about an instantaneous axis 
01 with angular speed where the positive value of the 

square root is taken. The direction cosines of 01 are (wi, (Cq)/(o. Take 
now, for example, the axis Ox, which has direction cosines Xi,X2, X3 with 
reference to the axes OA, OB, OC, and let ^ denote the angle xOI. The 
angular momenta give a component E about Ox, a component F about an 
axis 0/ at right angles to Ox and in the plane ajOI, and a component G 
about an axis Og at right angles to the plane o^OI. The angular speed a> 
resolves into two components, cocosd- about Oo;, and cosin^ about 0/. 
Hence, if Ox, Og be of lengths numerically equal to E and G, the total rate 
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of change of a.m. for the axis Ox is wGsin^^, where in l 5 the cosines 
are supposed to be constant. Now we have 

df 

E=:^-(XiAlO, +X2Bft)2 + X3CrD3) = XiA(t)j + X2Bw2 + X3Ca)3, (1) 

And G = ^ ““ ““ • ( 2 ) 

Similarly we can deal with the axes Oy, Oz, the cosines of which are 
.Mi> A‘2> *'i> ^2» *'3* Taking the total rate of change for each axis, and 

•equating to the moment of forces about that axis, we get the equations 

AXiCOi + 6X2^0 + 0X30)3 + Ao)i (X20>3 — X 30 > 2 ) 

+ Bo)2(X3fOi — XjOIs) + Co)3(XiO)2 — XcjOIi) = L', 

A + Bm 2«2 + 0 /it 3^3 + 

+ Bo) 2 (iU 30 )i — /A^OJa) + Ca)^(lUL^(Oo — At2^«)i) = M', 

Aiyi^ + Bi/2fa2 + 01/30)3 + Ao)i(r2tt)3 — 1^30)2) 

+ Bo)2(|/30)i — l/^OJg) + 00)3(1/10)2 — K^O)!) = N'. 

Here I/, M', N' are the iiioinents of forces about 0 ;/j, ()?y, Oz, They may be 
derived from the moments L, M, N about OA, OB, 00 by the equations 

1 / = XiL + X2M + X3N , = fJL^j + “h "h ^2^ "I" ^3^ > • • ’C^) 

but it is usually more convenient to calculate them directly. 

Equations ( 3 ) may be derived from Euler's equations by multiplying the 
first by Xj, the second by Xo, the third by X3, and adding. The result is the 
first of ( 3 ). The others are derived by means of /xj, /xg, /X3, v^y v^y ^3 in 
the same way. 

The axes Ox, Oy, Oz mjiy be the instantaneous positions of a set of 
moving axes, but it is to be remembered that equations ( 3 ) apply to a set 
of fixed axes in tliese positions. 

16 . Example: A top epinning under grainty forces. As another 
example of 12 we take the top spinning about a fixed point on its axis 
under gravity forces, and choose the system of axes OD, OE, OC specified 
in 9 , and shown in Fig. 4 . These have directions exactly corresponding 
to those of an ordinary system of axes Ox, Oy, Oz. The angular speeds 
about these axes are, according to the nobition explained {loc, cit supra), 
d, yjr^m 6 , ft)'+>^cos 6 . If A be the moment of inertia of the top about the 
axis OD, A is also the moment of inertia about OE. We denote the 
moment of inertia about OC by C. 

The components of A.M. associated with the three axes are therefore Ad, 
Ai/rsin 0 , C(ft)'+>//*cos 0 ), or Cn. Taking distances along the chosen axes 
from O equal numerically to these quantities, and considering the motions 
-of the extremities due to time-rates of change of the lengths of the 
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axes, and to the turnings, we get for the rates of growth of A.M. about the 
fixed axes OD^, OEj, OCj, with which OD, OE, 00 coincide, 

A6’+(Cn — A^cos d)^sin 0, for ODj, 

Ayfr sin 0 + 2A\f/d cos 0 — Cnd, for OE^ , 

Gn + Ai/r sin 0 . d — Ad^ sin 0, for 00 ^. 

The only moment of forces of gravity is that about ODj, which amounts to 
M^A8in0. In strictness there is a couple about OCj due partly to the 
action of the air, and partly in some tops, to fiiction at the pivots of a 
rotating flywheel, the axis of which is coincident with the axis of symmetry- 
We denote the moment of this couple by JV\ There may also, in some 
arrangements, be a couple about OEj and an additional couple al)0ut ODj : 
if these couples exist we denote their moments by L and* Jl/. In most cases 
If, JH, ^ are taken as zero. Hence we have 

A0+ (Cti — cos 0)^ sin 0 = Mgh sin d+L,\ 

A^sin0+(2A^cos0-C7i)0=J!/, I (1) 

Cn^jY. J 

If J\r may be taken as zero, we see that n, and also C-w, remain unaltered 
as the top moves. In some gyrostatic tops, made recently by Dr. J. G. 
Gray, the spin has been found to be still rapid lifter the top has been left 
to itself for nearly an hour, showing that the retarding couple in these 
instruments, which have a carefully designed form of ball bearings, has 
been brought down to a very small value. 

The A.M. about the vertical OZ is C 7 icos 0 +A^sin^ 0 , and this, if M is 
zero, is constant, that is, w’c have 

C 7 icos 0 +A^sin 20 =:G, (2) 

where G is a constant. The reader may verify by differentiation that (2) is 
equivalent to the second of (1) with Jif put equal to zero. 

16 . egyations for rigid body under gravity forces. Returning 

to Euler’s equations, take the case of any rigid body whatever, under the 
action of gravity. Let the mass of the body be M, the coordinates of the 
centroid Q be 17, f, and the direction cosines of the upward vertical be 
a» A y, in both cases with reference to the principal axes of moment of 
inertia OA, OB, OC, drawn through the fixed point O. l^he components of 
gravity forces parallel to OA, OB, OC, respectively, arc — Mr/fa, )8, y). 
The second and third of these have moments about OA, the third and first 
about OB, and the first and second about OC. The total moments are 
.easily found to be ^g(y$-a^), Hence Euler’s 

equations ( 1 ), 14 , become 

Ac&i - (B - C)cy2Ws = Mgf - yij), 'j 

B(» 2 -(C-A)ft) 3 ft)j = Mflf(y^-af), [ 

Ca>8 — (A — B)(tf^c02 = Mgf(aj; — jSf ). J 


( 1 ) 
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But since the vertical is fixed, a, 13, y fulfil a certain set of relations. 
Tor a, y are the coordinates of a point on OZ at unit distance from 0, 
and the component velocities of that point referred to fixed axes, with which 
OA, OB, OC coincide at the instant, are therefore zero. But by (1), 10, 
identifying the H^, of these equations with a, y, and 6^ with 

iiDi, 0 ) 2 ’ ^ 3 ’ obtain 

tt— ^0)3+70)2=0, ^ — 7o)i+tto)3=0, 7 — ao)2+j9o)i = 0 (2) 

It will be observed that this set of relations gives, as it ought, 

ad+/8)8+77 = 0. 

The kinetic energy of the motion of the rigid body is MAo)j‘-*+Bct) 2 *+Co) 3 *), 
and the potential energy is Mg(a^+fi^+y^). Hence we have the energy 

equation j + Mg{ai+ iS); + 7O = E, (3) 

where E is the hjtal energy. 

Again, the angular momentum about the vertical OZ docs not vary, and 

therefore Aa(«)i+,BjQft)g+Cyft> 3 =G, (4) 

where G is a constant. 

These equations are easily obtained from (1) and (2), If we multiply 
equations (1) respectively by wj, add and integrate, taking account 
of (2), we obtain (3); if we multiply (1) by a, |S, y, respectively, add and 
integrate, we obtain (4). 


17. SUady motion of symmetrical top under gravity. It is possible 
to have a motion of unvarying value of 6, and unvarying precession. It 
will be seen that if is zero in (1), 15, and d be zero, then is zero, at 
least if 6 is not equal to 0. If then ^=0, and also 6=0, we get from the 
first of these equations, if 6 is not zero, 

(Cti — A\//- cos = Ugh (1) 

The value of xfr is now constant, and the motion is said to be steady. 
Denoting for distinction the steady value of i/r by n, we have the quadratic 

equation Acasd./i®-Cn/u+Msr/t = 0 (2) 

which gives two values of n, which are possible when the inequality 

Ohi^ > 4AM(7/i cos 6 


is fulfilled. Thus, provided Cfi exceeds a limit here indicated, there arc, 
for any given inclination 6 of the axis to the vertical, two values of /i, and 
if Cn is A«ery great, that is if the angular speed of spin is high enough, one 
of these values of /t is very great in comparison with the other. A first 
approximation to the small root is given by the equation 


— O»t/x+M<//i=0 

which is obtained by neglecting the term in in (2). Thus 

Mgh. 




,(3) 

.( 4 ) 
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A first approximation to the large root is 
constant term in (2). Thus we find 

_ Cn 

^ AcosO 


obtained by neglecting the 
( 5 ) 


It is remarkable that, if these first approximations are taken, the large 
root does not depend on the applied forces at all, while the small root is 
directly proportional to the product of Mg by h, that is to what has been 
called the “preponderance” of the top. Thus Lord Kelvin proposed 
(Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, §345”*'') that the azimuthal 
motion specified by (5) should be called “adynamic.” The precessional 
motion of the earth is that given by the small root of the corresponding 
equation to (2), and therefore ho proposed also that the azimuthal motion 
specified by (4) should be called precessionaL 

But either azimuthal motion can be realised, except in some particular 
cases, by starting the top properly. When, however, the top is spun by the 
rapid unwinding of a string, while the axis is held at rest at some inclina- 
tion 6 to the vertical, the subsequent motion, when the top is left to itself 
spinning rapidly, will be one of alternate falling slightly below, and return- 
ing to, the initial value of 0, accompanied by a varying value of \fr, 
oscillatory like that of 0, and in the same period, but of mean value given 
by (4), to a first approximation. 


The roots can he calculated to any degree of approximation by wilting the quad- 
ratic equation in the form 

/i.2-6ft+a=0, (0) 

that is by putting Cw/Acos 0—6, and Mgh/Acos 6=fr, Tlien if we write the quadratic as 


we get for g. the continued fraction 




fi=h- 


6 - 6 - 6 - 


which gives the large root. On the other liand, if we write the quadratic as 


we obtain the continued fraction W 

which gives the small root. 

A closer approximation to the large root than that expressed by (5) is given by (7), 
nan'ely, Cn A 

'‘“Aco86»- + 

while the corresponding approximation to the small root is 






Thus both roots involve and neither is, strictly speaking, adynamic. I'hey 

are conjugate roots of the quadratic equation, and it seems desirable to designate them 
in some way that takes account of their common origin. One may bo called the fast 
•precession, the other the slow precession. 
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It will be observed that the fast precession becomes infinite when Q = Jx, 
that is when the axis of the top is horizontal. Adopting an understood 
notation, we see that when 0=1-^— 0, ju=+oo, and when 0=Jx+O, 
..QO . The value of jx changes sign in passing througli but it does 
so in passing from positive infinity to negative infinity. 

It is important to notice that a steady motion is possible when 7i = 0, and 
therefore no couple acts. The roots of (2) are tlien )u = 0, /x = Cn/Acos0. 
Thus, if the top is supported at its centroid, the axis may either preserve a 
constant direction in space, or, if the top is properly started, revolve about 
the vertical with angular speed Cn/Acosft Here the motion is truly 
adynamic. 

18. Different eases of steady motion. Direct and retrograde pre~ 
cession, Stahility of steady motion. From the discussion given above it 
will bo seen that if 8= Jtt, the larger root of the steady motion equation (2) 
is infinite, so that there is only one realisable value of 
y, that is |it = Mgf/t/Cn. If 0 be greater than Jtt, the 
value of the larger root CnJA, cos 6 is negative. , Thus j 

take the three positions shown in the diagram (Fig. 8), 
and suppose that the couple about an axis through 
O is due to the gravity of the gyrostat situated as 
shown, and that we are not concerned with resultant 
couples in the contrary direction due to the presence 
of non-rotating back-weights. If the direction of 
rotation of the flywheel be the same in all three 
(that is counter-clockwise as viewed by an eye looking 
towards O along the axis of rotation from the side 
of the gyrostat remote from O), the direction of the 
precession measured by the root which is approxi- 
mately lAghjCn is counter-clockwise, to an eye looking 
towards O from Z, for all three cases. The precession is said to be direct. 
The turning motion given by the other approximate root is, wlicn looked 
at in the same way, in the counter-clock direction in case (a), and is 
reckoned positive ; in case (6) it is + oo when the angle ZOC is infinitely 
little leas than ^tt, and is — oo when that angle is infinitely little greater 
than Jtt, and in case (c), for which the angle ZOC is between ^tt and x, it 
is negative, that is clockwise, and of numerical value C9^/Acos02. The 
precession is said to be retrograde, A more detailed discussion of direct 
and retrograde precession is given in 16 and 17, V, below. 

, It is the smaller root of an equation corresponding to (2) that gives the 
precession of the equinoxes in the case of the terrestrial top. But both roots 
are derived from the quadratic equation in the same way: they are con- 
jugate values of the conical motion of the axis. When expressed exactly 
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both involve the applied forces, though one depends on these much more 
than does the other. Also both are possible motions, if the top is. properly 
started. If the top is simply spun rapidly, and left with the axis at rest in* 
dined at an angle B to the vertical, the axis will oscillate between the valui; ; 
of B and a slightly larger value (for which of course the axis is lower^; 
The mean precessional angular speed will be approximately that given 
the smaller root of the steady motion equation OUghjOti). The actual pro- 
cessional speed will vary from zero at the smaller value of 6 to iTAghjOn at 
the larger value, where B is again zero. If a sphere of unit radius be 
described about the point of support as centre, the axis will move between 
two close horizontal circles corresponding to the turning values of B. The 
path of the intersection of the axis with this sphere will be a succession of 
curves, each terminating in two cusps at the upper circle, and at its middle 
point tangential to the lower circle. That there are cusps at the upper 
circle follows from the fact that the axis is instantaneously at rest at the 
upper circle, with B a maximum, and ^ zero, while only B is zero at the 
lower, so that the excess of kinetic energy at the lower circle above that at 
the upper is represented by the kinetic energy of the azimuthal motion. 

When the spin is very fast, the oscillations from limiting circle to 
limiting circle are very small, and the mean angular speed is as stated 
above. When the speed of spin is not very great the limiting circles 
are wider apart, and then the motion can be worked out completely by the , 
theory of elliptic functions. The results here indicated for a fast spinning ' 
top will be found worked out in 14, V, below. 

The general theory shows, as we shall see later, that an even number 2m 
of freedoms of a gyrostatic system, can, if unstable before spin, be com- 
pletely stabilised by gyrostatic domination, and if stable before s|^ remain 
so after spin. If the total number of freedoms of the system be 2n, there are 
n roots approximately given by an equation of the nth degree, and 

n large roots approximately given by another equation of the nth degree. 
The latter, if the spins are great enough, are practically “ adynamic.” « 

A 80 -called proof is sometimes given, by wbat appears to be a simple process of 
composition of vectors, that the angular speed of the azimuthal motion is MgAjCn 
for. any finite value of $. The other value of /i is ignored, and the process is quite 
fallacious. When 6 is constant, equation (2) is obtained as follows by the process set ■ 
forth in §10. The rate of production of a.m. about OD is then (On -A/s cos 0/4 sin A 
The term Cm ft sin $ is due to the motion of the extremity of the vector Cm produced 
by the turning with angular speed ft sin 9 about OE. This turning is towards OD], 
the instantaneous position of OD. The other term, of amount Afi*cos^8in0 is due 
to the motion which the extremity of the vector of length Afi sin B has parallel to D,0, in 
consequence of the turning at rate ft cos 9 about 00 caused by the turning of the plane - 
«00 about Oz with angular speed fu OE is being made to rec^e from OD^ to a greater 
angle than ^w, and hence the term is subtractive. 

When the azimuthal motion is so fast that the rate of increase of a.h. CMfisin B 
is nearly balanced by the rate of diminution Afi*cos0sin0 we have the larger root.' 
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WA shall return to the steady motion of a top or gyrostat in 9, V, 
and shall there show that the steady motion is stable, that is, that a slight 
disturbance of the motion will result in a periodic rising and falling of the 
pixis about a steady motion inclination to the vertical, with a corresponding 
l^riation of the azimuthal turning; but without continually increasing 
■departure from the steady motion. There is thus variation of 6, with, in 
a different phase, an accompanying variation of precession. This periodic 
change of 6 is called nutation. 

Like precession, the term nutation is derived from the motion of the 
earth, which is exactly that of a spinning top. [See Chap. X, in which 
the earth’s precession and nutation are discussed.] 



CHAPTER III 


ELEMENTARY DISCUSSION OF GYROSTATIC ACTION 


1. Elementary encplatmtiou of motion of a tojK Although the behaviour 
of a top can be deduced from the equations of motion of a rigid body, which 
themselves are but the expression of fundamental dynamical principles, it 
is paradoxical and perplexing to many people. The stability of the upright 
position when the speed of rotation is considerable, and still more the pro- 
cessional (or sideways) motion of the axis of the top, produced by the 
action of gravity when the axis is inclined to the vertical, appears to be 
inexplicable. Hence, before carrying the general theoretical discussion 


z 



Fkl 9. 


further, we shall endeavour to give in the present 
chapter an elementary explanation of these 
phenomena. 

Let the top (supposed of the construction 
shown in Fig. 4) be set in rotation about its 
axis, by the rapid withdrawal of a string wound 
on the top, or in any other way, and be then left 
to itself supported on a fixed point O of the axis 
OC. If the axis be at rest when the top is freed 
from constraint, the course of events will be as 
follows ; but if the initial condition be not as here 
stated, the present description will require modifi- 


cation. It will be noticed that the axis at first has an accelerated motion 


downward, that the top begins to fall. This is a beginning of the effect 
that the gravity force on the top, together with the reaction of the support- 
ing point, is “naturally” expected to produce. But no sooner has the 
descent of the axis begun than the* top also begins to move sideways, as 
shown in the diagram (Fig. 9) by the curve AP. This curve is the path 
of the intersection of the axis with a spherical surface described round the 
point, 0, of support of the top as centre. The difliculty, to a person un- 
trained in higher dynamics, is to understand this sidew'ays motion, or 
precession. 

It will be seen, moreover, that the axis gradually ceases to tilt further 
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downward, so that at a certain instant, when it has the position Q, it has 
a sideways motion only, and thereafter begins to liave an upward tilting 
motion, and continues to ascend, still with the same direction of sideways 
progressive displacement, until it has attained the same inclination to the 
vertical as it had at starting, wlien it will be observed that precession has 
for the moment ceased. The axis then begins again a tilting motion down- 
ward, and the former behaviour is repeated, and so on, until the exact 
repetition has been seriously interfered with by diminution of the spin by 
the action of friction. But until the spin lias fallen off perceptibly the 
axis moves backward and forward between two limiting circles on the 
sphere, and each to and fro passage carries it a certain way round 
the vertical OZ. Thus the curve showing the path of intersection of ^ the 
axis with the sphere is a series of repeated parts, each concave upward, 
touching the lower circle tangentially, and meeting the upper circle at 
right angles. 

We shall explain this motion at first by reference to a special arrange- 
ment, and then go on to a quantitative discussion of an elementary kind. 

[The difference of behaviour owing to difference in starting conditions is 
explained in 17, V, below.] 



2. Top muie with hollow rim eoidfiininff balls. Analysis of artiou 
of balls. Let the top be made in the form shown in Fig. 10, that is, con- 
sist of a spindle OC, carrying rigidly fixed to it a 
disk provided with a mas.sivc rim. Let the rim be, as 
Figure 11 indicates, a hollow tube containing a number 
of equal balls in contact, fitting the tube and arranged 
so as to form a ring of particles, which is carried round 
with the disk when that rotates about its axis of figure 
OC. Suppose the top, after being set in rotation with 
the axis OC inclined to the vertical OZ, to be left to 
itself under the .action of gravity. As we liave seen, 
it begins to turn about a horizonttil axis 01) at right 
angles to the plane COZ. This turning may be regarded as coiusisting of 
a motion of the centre of the disk at right angles to OC and in the plane 
COZ, and a turning of the whole about an axis AB through the centre of 
the disk and parallel to OD. It is this latter motion that causes precession, 
as we shall now show. 

Consider then a disk or flywheel (Fig. 11), loaded with balls in the 
manner just described, to have its centre at rest, and to be rotating, or 
** spinning,” in the plane of the paper about an axle through its centre O', 
while it is turning about a horizontal axis AO'B at a definite speed. In 
consequence of the spin the ball a in the quadrant BE' of the ring is, at any 
instant while it is there, being carried further away from the axis AB. 
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In virtue of its inertia the ball tends to go on without •alteration of its 
speed and direction of motion at the instant. But as it increases its distance 



from AB in the tube, the ball is caused by the 
action of the tube to move faster in the turning 
motion about AB. The turning about AB has the 
direction, say, which brings E' nearer the reader, 
and therefore the ball presses against the back of 
the tube. 

Now consider a ball 6 in the quadrant F'B ; it 
is approaching the axis AB, and therefore its speed 
at right angles to the plane of the ring must 
diminish towards zero. This diminution is brought 
about by the action of the tube on the ball, and 


the ball therefore reacts on the tube. It will be seen that this reaction 


is in the same direction as that exerted by the ball a at the same instant, 
and that these two reactions conspire in tending to tum the ring about 
the axis ET', in the plane of the instantaneous position of the ring and 
at right angles to AB. 

Consideration of the balls, as e, d, which are at the same moment in the 
quadrants E'A and AF', shows that, while the actions of c and d on the 
tube are in the same direction, that direction is opposite to the direction 
of the actions of a and 6. Hence the assemblages of balls occupying at a 
given instant the halves of the ring separated by the diameter E'F', exert 
then equal and opposite actions on the tube, forming a couple tending to 
produce turning of the ring about E'F'; and unless a couple about this axis 
is applied from without to balance that which we have seen to be due to 
the inertia of the balls, the horizontal axis AB will turn round in azimuth : 
in bther words, the vertical plane COZ (Fig. 10) will turn round OZ, and 
we have the sideways motion of the top. If at any instant the angular 
speed of turning about OZ be and d be the angle CDZ, tlie turning 
about OZ is equivalent to two turnings with angular speed, \/r cos 0, ^ sin 0, 
respectively, about OC and OE, where OE is at right angles to OC in the 
plane COE. 


3. Mode of production of precessional ^motion. CahiiUition of forces. 
Gyrostatic couple and **gyrostatic resistance/' It will now be seen how 
the precessionAl motion of the top about OZ, or the component of that 
turning about OE, to which we have been giving more special attention in 
what precedes, arises. The loaded disk which forms the main part of the 
mass is made up of particles having OC (Fig. 10) as common axis, and each 
ring of particles plays the part of the balls in the ring-groove. The turning 
about AB, required in the turning of the system about OD (see Fig. 4), 
involves a turning motion of the whole about E'F' (Fig. 11), which is parallel 
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to the axis OE; and the amount of this at any instant depends on the 
angle through which the axis OC has descended from its elevation at the 
beginning of the motion. 

Following out these ideas, we can find the force-systems concerned. For 
this purpose we consider, in the first place, a flywheel symmetrical about 
an axis of figure OC, and revolving about that axis with angular speed n. 
Let AB be horizontal and pass through a point O' {e.g, O of Fig. 10, so that 
AB is in that case coinciderit with OD in tlie plane BO'E') anywhere on 
the axis of the flywheel. Consider a particle P of mass m in the plane 
BO'E', let 0'P = r, and z-PO'B-=0. If the turning about AB have 
angular speed o), the particle P has a speed cor sin 0 at right angles to the 
plane in which it is at the instant being carried round by the spin at speed n, 
and it has also the speed r cos ^ . 0 in the direction OE. A section of the 
wheel through P at right angles to OC is in general a ring bounded by circles 
which have OC as common axis, and the speeds which have just been 
specified are in addition to the motion which P has in virtue of that of the 
oommon centre of these circles. Tliey are components of the motion of P ; 
the latter is due to the turning about the instantaneous position of OC, the 
former to the turning of the circle about its horizontal diameter. 

Now, after time dt the plane of the section in which P is situated has 
turned through the angle o) dt about the horizontal diameter, and the two 
speeds specified above have become for the new orientation of the plane, 
ft)r sin 0 + d{niyr sin ^), r cos ^ . 0 + d{T cos ^ . 0), 

respectively. These give components perpendicular to the former pasition 
of the plane, which are, respectively, 

{uyr sin 0 + d{(jdr sin 0)} cos (cd dt)y 
or in the limit, tor sin 0+(f(ft>r sin 0), 

and {?’ cos 0 . 0 +d{r cos 0.0)} sin (« dt), 

or in the limit, wr cos wnr cos 0 . dt, 

since the angular speed 0=sn. The total growth in dt of speed of P 
perpendicular to the position of the plane at the initial instant of dt is 
therefore cZ(<orsin0)+ft)rcos0.'?i(Z<, or 

2wnr cos 0 . +«?" sin 0 dt 

To produce this acceleration a force 

m(2«nr cos 0 + sin 0) 

is required, and is applied to the particle through its connections with the 
other particles of the flywheel. An equal and opposite force is applied to 
the wheel by the particle as reaction. If there is no system of forces 
applied from outside the wheel to balance these reactions, the motion about 
E'F' will take place, so as on the whole to render the effect of these 
accelerations zero. 
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If the wheel be supposed placed so that its mean. plane coincides with 
the paper, and its top move towards the reader, then while P is on thfr 
right of the diameter E'F' (Fig. 11), the part of the force represented by 
the first term, 2mft)nrcos^, is towards an observer looking at the paper,, 
and the corresponding reaction is in the opposite direction. For a particle 
on the left of E'F' these directions are reversed. The second part of tho 
force has one sign for matter on one side of the horizontal diameter, and 
the opposite sign for matter on the other side. In taking moments, there- 
fore, about E'F' of the forces on the particles of a thin uniform slice of the 
flywheel, taken at right angles to OC, we may disregard the force sin ^ 
on each particle, as these forces contribute nothing to the result. 

Summing the moments for a ring of matter of linear density a-, every 
particle of which is at a distance r from the centre of the disk, we get, 
taking m = (rr dip, 

Sum of momentsl 2 . o .a 

about E'F' j = cos*0rf0 = 27 r(r?’*<on = /xa)ii, 

if jUL denote the moment of inertia about OC of a complete ring of particles. 
This is also the moment of the forces about any line parallel to E'F' throu]^h 
a point of the axis. 

The same thing holds for every ring of which the ^ disk is composed, and 
for every disk comprised in the flywheel ; and therefore if C be the moment 
of inertia of the flywheel about OC, we have the following result : 

The coxvple about the axis E'F* (Fig. 11) [or about any axis {e,g, OE) 
intersecting OC and parallel to E'F*^, which must be applied to balance 
the reactions which arise when the body rotating about 00 with angular 
speed n, is rtmde to turn about a fixed axis OD {parallel to AE) with 
angular speed «, is Gnm. The reaction couple thus balanced is often called 
the gyrostatic couple. Also it is sometimes called tlie gyrostatic resistance, 
since to change the direction of the axis of the rotation n at rate w requires 
the application of a couple of moment Cna>. 

In other words, there is a rate of production Cnw of a.m. about the axis 
OE in the direction opposite to that of the gyrostatic reaction couple. 
This, in the absence of an applied couple, is nullified by acceleration of the 
whole body about OE in the direction of action of that couple. The direc- 
tions are as follows: The reacting couple is in the counter-clock direction 
as seen by an observer looking from beyond E (or E') towards O (or O'). 
The direction of the rate of production of A.M. about OE (or the parallel 
axis E'F'), which gives rise to the reacting couple — to be balanced by one 
externally applied if OD is to remain fixed, that is, if the rate of growth 
of A.M. about OE is not to be counteracted — is clockwise. 

We may put the, matter in symbolical form as follows : Let A and On* be 
the moment of inertia and angular acceleration about OE. The total rate 
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of production of A.M. about OE id Aeb'+Cnw. But if there be no applied 
couple about OE, we have 

Aw+C 1 ^ft)= 0 , or Aw = — Cno), 

Thus — Ctiw may be regarded as a couple producing a.m. A(t>" about the 
moving axis OE, in the opposite direction to Cnto. 

We obtain, of course, a similar result for the case of turning about the 
axis OE with angular speed w , say, in the counter-clockwise direction. If 
there is to be no turning about OD, the reacting couple of amount Cnm must 
be balanced by a couple applied from without about the axis OD, and is 
clockwise as seen by an observer looking from beyond D towards 0. 

It follows from this that a couple of magnitude Cnw applied about OD 
from without in the counter-clock direction, will be consistent with turning 
at angular speed to' in the counter-clock direction about OE, without any 
turning about OD. The axis OD will, however, move with angular speed 
w' in a plane perpendicular to OE, while OE remains fixed. 

4. Deduction of prindjHtl eqiuxtion of nwtwn. We now obtain an 
important result, already established in another way. Consider a top 
spinning about its axis of figure with angular speed n, while that axis 
(OC) turns round the vertical OZ (or line answering to the vertical 
it the top is not in a gravitational field) in consequence of the angular 
speed yfr of the plane ZOC about OZ. The inclination of OC to OZ 
is 0, and the axes OD, OE (specified in 9, II) turn with the plane ZOC. 

Apply, as explained in 3, a couple Cnta about OD in the counter- 
clock direction. Tliis, as we have seen, is consistent witli a turning at 
speed ft)', counter-clockwise about the axis OE, while that axis remains 
* at rest. Thus the axis OD turns about OE, counter-clockwise. 

Again, let the axis O'E' be identified with OE, and the angular speed 
there denoted by ta with \ffm\6, and imagine turning at speed \/rcos0 
about OC in the counter-clock direction. The turning with this speed 
about OC as a fixed axis involves a reacting couple which must be balanced 
by the application of a couple of moment A^®sin0cos0, clockwise about 
OD.* Thus we see that the total couple Cn^^sind— -A^^sindcosA, in the 
counter-clock direction about OD,' is consistent with a motion of the top 
compounded of a turning (counter-clockwise) about OE with angular speed 
^sind, and a turning (counter-clockwise) about OC with angular speed 
^cosd. But these turnings about OC and OE are clearly together equiva- 
lent to turning with angular speed yfr about OZ. Thus the combination of 
couples just found, equated to the total applied couple about OD, gives an 
equation of motion which holds either for steady motion about the line OZ, 

*We here take Oli!, and presently OD, as an axis of spin. This may be justified by an 
extension of the reasoning in 3. 
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or for an instant at which the acceleration ^ of turning about the axis OD 
is zero. This equation is 

(Cn — A^cosfl)^sin6 = L, (1) 

if L be the moment of the couple. If there is angular acceleration d, the 
couple L must furnish the rate of production of A.M., AS, in addition to the 
combination of couples specified. Thus, if the field of force is gravitational, 
we have L = Mgh sin 6, and the complete equation of motion is 

A0 -h (Cn — Axf/^ cos 0)-^ sin 6 = MgrA sin 6 (2) 

This is the equation found in 15, II, in an entirely different manner. 

In the same way we can find the equation of motion for the axis OE. 
Referring back to the general result of 3, consider the couple Cnco about 
OE there referred to, and identify about OD, with d. The turning about 
OD is counter-clockwise, the couple of moment GnO about OE which 
would balance the reacting couple is clockwise. 

Now take for w the angular speed xfr cos 6 about OC, referred to above, 
and consider a couple about OE (instead of about OD) which would 
balance the reaction couple due to the turning f) about AB (or OD). Tliis 
is a couple AxfrcosO. S in the counter-clock direction about OE. Thus we 
get a total couple (A\fr cos 6— Cn) 6. But if there is no time-rate of variation 
of the angular speed yjr sin 6 about OE, and there be no applied couple about 
OE, this total couple is zero. The complete equation in the absence of 


externally applied couple about OE is therefore 

A^(\jrsin 0)-t-(A^cos 6 — Cn)d = 0, (3) 

or A-^sin 6-l-(2A^cos0— Cn)d = 0 (3') 


To put the matter most simply, the total reaction couple is — ( A^cos0 — Cn)6, 
and this must be equal to Ad(^ sin 6)Jdt 

These results have been obtained in the most elementary manner 'from 
first principles. Any question that may arise as to the legitimacy of 
supposing that the motions giving the different reacting couples, taking 
place as they do simultaneously, can be taken account of by adding the 
separate couples of reaction together, may be answered in a general manner 
as follows: If we were to suppose the different changes to be effected in 
successive intervals of time dt, the effect of the existence of the first change 
on the amount of the second would, as regards direction, be accounted for 
by multiplication by the cosine of an indefinitely small angle; and as 
regards magnitude, introduce quantities involving dt eiS a, factor in addition 
to the finite quantities specified above. 

6 . EUmentary qimntitative analysis of motion of top- We now 
endeavour to predict, from the elementary considerations adduced above, 
the behaviour of a top which is set into rapid rotation about the axis OC, 
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when in the position OA, say, shown in Fig. 9, and is then left to itself. The 
axis begins at once to acquire a descending motion of turning about O, and 
each of the disks at right angles to OC, of which the top is composed, begins 
to turn about a horizontal diameter, while the whole top turns about the 
parallel horizontal axis OD. If the turnings about OC and OD have 
the directions in Fig. 4, the top is, as we have seen, acted on by a couple 
(C?i— A^cos 0)d about OE in the direction of the circular arrow. Thus 
the axis of the top begins to have a component of turning in the direction 
at right angles to the first motion, and towards the instantaneous position 
of OD. 

The intersection of the axis with a sphere described round O as a centre 
is therefore a curve like AP (Fig. 9). Here OD is to be drawn horizon- 
tally back from O, and OE in the angle ZOP, both at right angles to OP 
When the axis is at P the top is turning about OD, now of course in a new 
position, counter-clockwise, and in consequence is still gaining counter-clock 
rotation about OE, w^hich is also in a now position, corresponding to that of 
OD. This will be clear from consideration of (3), 4, which shows that the 
rate of increase of Ai/rsin0 is (Cvt — A^cos0)d, which (if Cn> Aij^cosfl) 
is positive, since of course we suppose that 6 is still positive. The accelera- 
tion about OE is increasing in amount because the couple about OD applied 
by gravity is increasing 0, By the formula just quoted, this acceleration 
about OE is proportional to the accumulated rate of turning about OD, 
except for the factor C??/ — Ai/rcos0, and so OC turns faster and faster 
towards the instantaneous position of OD. 

But the counter-clock turning about OE produces a.m, about the 
instantaneous position of OD, represented by the term Cn\fr sin 6 of (2), 4, 
giving clockwise acceleration about that axis, though at the same time, in 
consequence of the turning with angular speed ylrcos0, this (if 0-< ^tt) is 
counteraicted to some extent by the term A>/r^cos 0 sin 0. For we can write 
(2), 4, in the form 

A0 = sin 0 - (Cw — Ai/r cos sin 0 (1) 

An instant arrives ait which the right-band side of this equation is zero, and 
so 0 becomes for the instant unvarying. Thereafter counter-clock turning 
about OD diminishes, while, the spin being great and (Cn— Ai^cos0)0 
being positive, the turning about OE continues to increase, until the turning 
speed 0 about OD is reduced to zero. The axis OC has now ceased to 
descend. At that instant the counter-clock turning about OE is at its 
greatest, and the clockwise acceleration about OD a maximum, so that 
angular speed in that direction begins to grow up ; the axis begins to rise. 
It continues to rise with increasing speed, for so long time as the counter- 
clock rotation about OE (which is now diminishing on account of the 
reversal of the turning about OD) is sufficient to produce (see the equa- 
tion (1) last written) a couple, (Cn — Ai/r cos 0)^ sin 0, greater than that due to 
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gravity. After a certain elevation has been attained, equal to that at which ■ 
the acceleration about OD ceased in the downward progress, the increase of 
the speed of rise ceases, and the upward motion slows off to zero at an 
elevation equal to that of the starting position. 

It. is easy to see (since, if at any point all the motions were exactly 
reversed, the path would be traversed in the reverse- direction) that as the 
axis mounts higher it continues to swing round the vertical, and does so in 
such a manner that the path from the turning point to the highest eleva- "' 
tion is exactly the image of the descending path in a mirror coinciding 
with the meridian of the sphere which passes through the lowest point 
leached by the axis. Once the original elevation has been regained the 
axis begins once more to descend, and a path on the sphere is described, 
which is exactly that described before, only shifted round ' the vertical 
through an angle equal to that swung round through by the axis in 
descending and ascending. 

It will be observed that, since 

^(Ai/r sin 0) = (C» - A^ cos e)d '. . .(2) 

is zero at the upper circle limiting the motion on the sphere, the value * 
of ^ is zero as well as that of yjf, while AB has the value given by the 
gravitation couple without any diminution. There is thus neither azimuthal 
taming. nor azimuthal acceleration at that circle, while the inclinational 
acceleration has its maximum value. The curve of intersection of the axis 
with the spherical surface therefore meets the upper circle at right angles, 
that is the points of contact are a series of cusps on the path, when the. 
mode of starting is as specified above. 

At the lower turning points ^ is zero, while \fr has its maximum value, 
and as ^ is zero the path of the axis on the sphere is tangential to the 
lower circle at each turning point. 
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SYSTEMS OP COORDINATES AND THEIR RELATIONS. 

SPACE-CONE AND BODY-CONE 

1. Relationa of ay^tema of eoordinatea. It is convenient to give here 
for reference most of the relations between different sets of coordinates 
that are likely to bo required. In Fig. 12 are shown three sets of axes 
^rawn from a common origin 0, namely, 0(ir, y^z), 0(A, B, C), 0(D, E, C). 
Of these Oz may be identified, when con- 
venient, with the upward vertical, and OC 
with the axis of a top ; 0(A, B, C) may be 
a set moving in any manner about them- 
selves, for example, they may move with 
the body, while OD and OE are respectively 
perpendicular and parallel to the plane zOC. 

It will be convenient also to refer to OE' 

•drawn from 0 in the opposite direction 
to OE. 

The point 0 may be taken as the centre 
•of a sphere of unit radius, on the surface 
of which quadrantal arcs xy, yz, zx, AB, BC, CA, DE, EC, CD, and DC, 
•CE', E'D may be drawn. The arc zC produced gives the quadrant CE', and 
intersects the quadrant xy in F, so that zF is also a quadrant. The 
angle 2 OC is denoted by 6, that between the planes OCA and OCE' by 
and that between the planes OCE' and Ozx by (Thus, for a top, ^ is 
the angle through which the plane zOC has turned about the vertical from 
its position at a chosen instant, that , is, the integral precessional displace- 
ment.) Since OD is at right angles to Oz and to OC, and all the lines are, 
-as we suppose, of unit length, the point D lies at the intersection of the 
quadrant AB with the quadrant xy produced, and the angle D of the 
spherical triangle FDE' is 6. Clearly also arc DBss^, arc yDssyft. The 
singles 6, <!>, y/r are called the Eulerian cmylea. 

The direction cosines of 0(A, B, C) with reference to the fixed axes 
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0(a;, y, z), or vice versa, can be expressed in terms of the three angles 
Q, (ft, yff hy the formulae of spherical trigonometry or otherwise. For 
example, the cosine of the angle AOx is the cosine of the side Ax of the 
spherical triangle ACx; the side Cx and the angle FCa: can be found 
from the spherical triangle Czx, and hence the angle ACx, so that Ax can be 
found. 

But the simplest method is that of projection. We shall find the direction 
cosines of OA, OB, OC with reference to Ox by this process, and leave the 
reader to verify the values of the others as given in the scheme which 
follows. We resolve OA into two components, one, 00, along OE', and the 
other at right angles to OE'. These are (since 0A=:1) cos^, sin^. The 
former projected on OF is cos 6 cos and this projected on 0® gives 
cos 6 cos ^ cos ylf. The other component (sin ift) is perpendicular to the plane 
OCE', and therefore to OF. Its projection on 0® is therefore —sin 0 sin\^. 
Hence the total projection of OA on O® is cosdcos^cosi/r— sin^sini^. 
The direction cosine of OA with respect to O® is therefore 

cos d cos ^ cos ^ — sin ^ sin 

Again, resolving OB into two components, along and at right angles to 
OD, we see that these components are cos <j>, sin 0. Along O® the former 
has the component — cos^sin^, and the latter — cos d sin ^ cos Thus 
the direction cosine of OB with respect to O® is 

— cos 6 sin ^ cos ^ — cos tp sin yjf. 

Finally, OC resolves into two components, sin 6 along OF, and cos 6 at 
right angles to OF and to the plane ®Oy. The latter has no component 
along O®, the former has the component sin 6 cos yjr. 

The following scheme gives in a convenient manner the direction cosines 
of the axes of either system with reference to the axes of the other system, 
and also the coordinates of any point taken with reference to one set of 
axes, in terms of the coordinates of the same point with reference to the 
other set. Thus, for example, the O® direction cosine of OB, or the OB 
direction cosine of O®, is — cos d sin <p cos cos ^ sin ; and if x^, j/j, be 
the coordinates of a point with respect to the axes 0(A, B, C), and ®, y, z 
those of the same point with respect to 0(®, y, z), we have 

®x = (cos d cos ^ cos — sin ^ sin ^)® + (cos d cos ^ sin + sin ^ cos 

— sindcos^.:?, 

« = (cos Q cos 0 cos ^ — sin ^ sin ylt)Xi — (cos d sin ^ cos ^ + cos <p sin yp) y^ 

+sindcos^.z^. 

The lines in the following scheme give the direction cosines and co- 
ordinates for the axes 0(A, B, C) in terms of those for the axes 0(x, y, z) ; 
the columns give the cosines and coordinates for the axes 0(®, y, z) in terms 
of those for the axes 0(Ai B, C). 
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0 .r, .r 

Oy.y 

0 <;, s 


cos 6^008 cos - sin sin ^fr 

COS 0 cos sin ^ + sin COS 

- sin 0 cos 

OB,y, 

- cos 6 sin cos yft ~ cos </> sin yfr 

- cos 0 sin ^ sin yfr + cos ^ cos yfr 

sin ^sin«^ 

OC,*, 

sin 6 cos 

sin ^ sin 

co»0 


The angles $, were first used by Euler for the specification of the 
positions of the axes of one set with reference to the other set, and are 
usually referred to as the Eulerian angles. 

A similar scheme for the axes 0(E', D, C), 0(x, y, z) can be deduced from 
the above scheme by simply putting ^=0. If we denote coordinates of a 
point with reference to the first set of axes by and with respect to 

0(x, y, z) by x,y,z as before, we get 



0.1?, X 

Qy.y 

Or, z 

OE'.f 

cos 6 cos yjr 

COS 0 sin yjr 

-sin 0 

OD,q 

- sin*^ 

co^yfr 

0 

OC,f 

sin dcomylr 

sin 6^ sin 

cos 0 


It will be observed that if we take any two columns in either one of these 
schemes, and multiply the direction cosines in the same line together and 
add, we obtain a zero sum, and that the same result is obtained if we take 
any two lines and multiply the direction cosines in the same column 
together and add. This is a condition imposed by the fact that any pair of 
axes belonging to either system are at right angles to one another. . 

2. The Eulerian angles and their rales of variation. Certain special 
systems of coordinates are useful in the detailed treatment of the motion of 
the axes of a top by the methods of elliptic functions, and these will be set 
forth where this subject is dealt with. The following illustration of the 
Eulerian angles bears directly on the elliptic function theory. 

The axes 0(A, B, C) in their positions at time t may bo regarded as 
turned from coincidence with 0{x, y, z) through an angle say, about 
a determinate axis OK, where K is a point on the sphere of unit 
radius whoso centre is O. Beginning with the axes coincident as stated, 
let the system 0(A, B, C) be first turned through the angle ^ about Oz ; 
the plane zOK [supposing OK rigidly connected with 0(A, B, C)] is turned 
through the same angle. Hence, if before the turning the angle Kzx 
was ST, it is changed by the turning to sr+V'* angle KzA is now sr, 

and C is still coincident with z. The arc zF is a quadrant. 

Now let the axes 0(A, B, C) be turned through an angle B about an axis 
through 0 perpendicular to COP ; the angle FCK becomes sr. Finally, 
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when the axes are turned about OC through tlie angle the angle FCK 
becomes nT+0. The angle KCs? is therefore tt— ( rEr+^). 

But the result of all the turnings is to leave OK in its original position, 
since OK is the fixed axis about which the change of position is produced, 
and so we have, as at first, the angle Kzx=7:r, Hence, angle KijC = cj— 
and since the spherical triangle CKz is isosceles, this is also the value of the 
angle KCs^. Thus we have 


TT — (tJ + 0) = — 0r, or W = J (tt “ 0 + 

We now tabulate, by means of the schemes in 1, the angular speeds 
and angular momenta for the different axes, in terms of 0 , 0, As before, 
we denote by (o^, wg, quantities taken with reference to the moving axes 
0 (A, B, C), and by mj., wy, <0^, the same quantities taken with reference to 
the fixed axes 0 (x, ?/, Thus, since the singular speeds about 0(E', D, C) 
are — 0rsin0, 0, 0+\/rcos0, and the angular momenta about the same axes 
are — A^rsinfl, AS, C(^‘h^y‘Cos 0 )( = C7i), we get 

— ^/^sin0cos0cos0r — 0sin\// + ^i8in0cos0r ' 

= — 0 sin V'‘+ 0 0 cos \/r, 

ft)y= — \/rsin0cos0sin0r+0cos^+nsin0sin0r 

~0cos'0- + 0sin0sin0r, 

o)g = sin-0 + (0 + \/r cos 0) cos 0 

— ^/r + ^cosd. 

From Fig. 12, or otherwise, we get for the angular speeds about the 
axesO(A,B,.C), 

Wi== — •»/✓ sin 0cos0 + 0sin 0, 

Wo = V'’ ® 0-H 0 cos 0, 

ft);, = 04-*^ cos 0 ; 

and so 0 = ay^ sin 0 + co^cos 0, 

'sin ^ - «i cos 0), 

^ “ ta^i ^ ” ‘*’1 J 

The angular momenta about the axes 0 (C, D, E) are C(^+>/^cos 0 ), A 0 , 
A0rsin 0 ; and therefore, denoting those about 0(5 p, y, z) hy^x, Hy, H^, we 
obtain 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


H* = — A(i/r sin 0 cos 0 cos + 0 sin 0r) + C(0 + cos 0)sin 0 cos 0r, "j 
Hy= — A(^ysin0cos 0sin>/r— 0cos0-)+C(0+\!rcos0)sin0sin0r, j* ...(4) 
= A\/r sin20 + C(0 + cos 0)cos 0. 

Again, for the axes 0 (A, B, C), we have 

Hj = A( — sin 0 eos 0 + 0 sin 0), 

Hjj = A(^r sin 0 sin 0 + 0 cos 0), 

H3 = C(0 + i/r cos 0). 



( 5 ) 
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lor the three axes 0(D, a, F) (Fig. 12 ), which are at right angles to one 
Another (O* vertical and OD, OF horizontal), we have 
Hod “Ad, Hi=A^sin® 0 +Ciicos 0 , 

Hof = sin d+(C— A)^8in0 cos 6 = C»i sin 0 — A\fr sin 0 cos 0. 

3. Inatantaneotis axis, axis of figure and axis of resultant a.m. The 
reader may verify ‘that any of the sets of equations ( 2 ), ( 3 ) gives for the 
resultant angular speed, w, the equation 

0)2 = 02 ^. q. 02 q. cos 0 . ; ( 1 ) 

The instantaneous axis 01 makes with 0(D, E, C) angles of which the 
■cosines are 0^ sin 0 , cos 0 )/«,. 

The component angular speeds about 0(D, z, F) are 0 , >/r+ 0 cos 0 , 0 sin 0 . 
Hence 01 makes -with the axis of figure, OC, the angle cos‘'{( 0 +\/rcos 0 )/o)}, 
and with Oz the angle cos->{(^r+f^cos fi)/®). To the fixed axes, 0(;c, y, z), 
■OI is inclined at the angles of which the respective cosines are 

( — dsini/r+08in0cost/r, 0cos^+^8in0sini/r, >/r+^cos0)/w. 

The resultant a.m., H say, is given by 

H 2 = A 2 ( 0 HiAW 0 )+C 2 'a 2 , ( 2 ) 

where ■Ji = ^+i//cos 0 , and its axis (the vectorial direction) is inclined to 
0(D, E, C), at the angles of which the cosines are 

. {Ad, At//-sin 0 , C(<jt+\}rcos6)}/'li, 
and to 0{x, y, z), at the angles of which the cosines multiplied b^^arc 
Cn sin 0 cos t/r — A (\/y sin 0 cos 0 cos + 0 sin ^), 

Cn sin 0 sin yfr — Aifir sin 0 cos 0 sin \/r — 0 cos i^), 

Ai//' sin- 0 + Ch cos 0 . 

Wc may compare here the inclinations of 01 and OH to the axis of 
figure. The cosines of the two angles are 

n n 

(n 2 + 02 +,/, 2 sin* 0 )^’ {m 2 +^*( 02 q.^, 2 sin 20 )}i 

It follows that, according as C > or < A, the former cosine is loss or greater 
than the latter, that is the former angle is greater or less than the latter 
,[see Figs. 2 and 3]. This is the result already deduced from the considera- 
tion of the momental ellipsoid in 5, II. The two axes coincide when A = C, 
that is when the top is “ spherical.” When 6 is zero, that is, as we shall 
see when the body is in steady motion, or when the axis is at either of the 
circles between which it moves on the unit sphere (centre O), the two axes 
lie in the plane sOC. 

For the moat part in what follows, we shall consider tops which are 
symmetrical about an axis OC, so that the momental ellipsoid is of revolu- 
tion about OC. When the ellipsoid is a sphere the top is usually called 
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“spherical”; we shall call it oblate or prolate, according as the momental 
ellipsoid is oblate or prolate, that is according as C > or < A. 

The inclinations of OC and 01 to the vertical [see Fig. 4] are of great 
importance in the theory of the motion of a top under gravity. In other 
cases of the motion of what may be regarded as a top (for example, that of 
the earth under the moments, about the principal axes of the terrestrial 
momental ellipsoid, of the differential forces due to the action of the sun 
and moon on the matter of the earth) another line takes the place of the 
vertical, and it is easy to translate the terms and results used and obtained 
for a gravity top into corresponding expressions for the other. In the case 
of the earth the moments acting tend to bring the earth’s axis of figure, 
OC, into perpendicularity to the plane of the ecliptic, and OZ, a line at 
right angles to this plane, drawn towards its northern side from the earth’s 
centre, is the “ vertical.” But in consequence of the spinning motion of the 
earth a precessional motion results from the moments of the forces, and 
the axis OC moves round OZ, at what, apart from periodic disturbances, is 
approximately a constant angle COZ ( = 0), and a constant angular speed 


4. Kimmatie$ of preeemon. Space-cone and hody-cotie. As has been 
already stated, it is from the analogy of the terrestrial top that the angular 
speed yfr is called the “ precession ” of the gravity top. It has been shown 
that in the absence of friction the angular speed n of the gravity top about 
the axis of figure is constant, and that ^ is also without variation when 

d=o. ^ 

The inclinations of OC, 01 to the vertical are 0, cos"*{(^+0cosd)/w}> 
while that of 01 to OC is cos"^{(^+^cos d)/a)},whei‘e 


® cos d)^. 

In the important case of " steady motion,” in which 0 is continually zero 
and is constant, we get, putting a for ^COI and ^ for ^lOZ, 

a = COS”*{(^ + \i'COS0)/o)}, /8 = cos-^{(>/r + ^c0sd)/w}, (1) 

with ft) = (^* + + 2^^ cos 0)^ = (n* + ^r®sin®d)^. 

We easily obtain sin a a sin 0/w, sin ^ sin 0/w, 

so that ^ sin a ^ sin jS (2) 


and 


tanas 


sind . a sind 
2 , tan/9= p 

C03d+® cosd+jfc 


.(3) 


t/r ^ 

We see then that when d is constant, and therefore yfr is also without 
variation, the successive positions of the rotation axis 01 form the generators 
of a right circular cone, the axis of which is OZ [Fig. 4] and the semi- 
vertical angle /S. This cone is fixed in space, and is called the ^pace-cone. 
But the three axes OZ, OC, 01 remain in one plane (since 0—0), and so, as 
the body turns about successive positions of 01 in spaced successive lines in 
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. the body, each inclined at the angle a to OC, become the instantaneous axis 
01. Thus the locus of 01 in the body is a cone of which OC is the axis 
and a is the semi-vertical angle. This is called the body-cone. 

That the motion of the body-cone is one of pure rolling on the space-cone 
is verified by the fact that ^sina—^sinjS; for the angular speed of the 
plane COI in the body-cone relative to the plane ZOC, which is turning 
with angular speed \jr about OZ, is and the radii of the touching circles 
are, for OC = OZ = 1, respectively sin a, sin /S. 

We shall now indicate the positions of the cones in the different possible 
cases, taking for all as positive. But we have here to remember the 
result of 18, II, that the precession may be either direct or retrograde. It is 
direct when the component \fr cos d oi yfr about the axis of figure is in the 
same direction as the angular velocity 0 about that axis, and retrograde 
when ^ cos 6 is in the opposite direction to 0. In the case of an ordinary 
top spinning about the lowest point of the axis, so that 6 is an acute angle, 
both precessions are direct : if the top be suspended from the extremity of 
its axis, so that the angle which the axis makes with the upward vertical 
is obtuse, the fast precession is retrograde. 

If the top be supported at a point () in its axis, in such a way that the 
precession is produced by the action of gravity on a non-spinning back- 
weight, carried on the opposite side of the vertical from the part spinning 
with angular speed 0 (which we call the top proper), the slow precession 
is retrograde when Q is acute, and both precessions are retrograde when B 
is obtuse. 

The precessional motion, the turning of the line of nodes of the earth’s 
orbit in the ecliptic, in the direction of the sun’s apparent motion, is 
retrograde [see X below]. 

6. Space-cone ami hody-cone in different cases. Equations (2) enable 
the positions of the space-cone and body-cone to be traced. The path 
de^l^ed on a sphere of unit radius with O as centre, 
by a point on the axis of the top, will be discussed later. 

(1) O-<0-< ; yfr/tp positive. Precession direct. It is 

clear that in this case both a and /8 are less than B. For 
by (1), 4, the cosines of these angles are both greater than 
cosd. The cones are therefore situated as in Fig. 13: 
the body-cone is external to the space-cone and rolls 
round the convex surface of the latter. 

When ^ is great in comparison with 0, sin)3 is 
approximately zero while sin a is Approximately equal to sin B. The 
space-cone is then very slender in comparison with the body-cone, and 
the rotation-axis nearly coincides with the vertical. The reverse is the 
case when 0 is great in comparison with Then the body-cone is very 
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slender, and the rotation-axis nearly coincides with OC. For the ordinary 
top the case of ^=>0 arises when the couple about OD is zero; but th& 
ratio may be very great, so that the top spins rapidly, while the axis 
turns very slowly round in azimuth. 

(2) ;yj/- 1 ^negative. Precession retrograde. In the former case, 
when \fr is made smaller and smaller in comparison with we have seen 
tliat the body-cone becomes more and more slender, so 
that the rotation-axis approaches without limit of closeness 
to OC as approaches zero. When, however, has 
a small negative value the body-cone is still very slender, 
but is now inside the space-cone [(2), 4], and rolls on the 
concave surface of the latter [Fig. 14]. The figure in 12, 1, 
in which the space and body-cones are indicated by a ring 
and a. slender cone, rolling on it, illustrates this case for 
terrestrial precession. 

As I 1 increases towards the value cos Q, the body-cone widens out, so 
that its semi-vertical angle approaches — (Jx— 0), which is only reached 
when ^ acquires the value ^x. The space-cone has then opened out to a 
plane, on which the body-cone rolls round O in the direction of retrograde 
precession. 

As increases beyond the value cosd, the space-cone acquires a 

semi- vertical angle /8 greater than ^x, while a takes the value — (j8— 8). 
As I I approaches the value 1/cos Q, approaches the value The 

value of a then approaches — ^x [see (3), 4]. The interpretation of the 
sign of a will bo clear from Fig. 13, where a and /3 are both positive. 

In this case, as indeed in any other, we can replace the cones referred to 
(which are only composed of single sheets of the complete cones) by the 
opposite sheets of the complete cones as 
geometrically defined by their generators. 

The complete cone fixed in the body may 
be regarded as rolling on the complete 
space-cone; and therefore we may take, 
instead of the space-cone of angle 
the sheet of semi-angle §x— 0, with in- 
ternal axis directed upward, and as the 
body-cone the sheet of semi-angle |3— d, 
with axis directed oppositely to 00. The 
latter rolls round the upward directed 
sheet of the other cone, with convex 
surface bearing on the latter. [Fig. 15 
taken os drawn, and again, when turned 
right hand for left hand, and at the same time upside down, represents this 
equivalence.] 
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As l^/^l increases beyond the value l/cos9 the value of increases 
from \ir+Q towards x, the value for \/r/0=— oo. At the same time a 
increases from towards the limiting value $• 

When the fixed and the moving cone can be determined by 

proceeding as before, except that the inclination of the axis to the down- 
ward vertical is taken as 0. When that direction and left-handed rotation 
0 i*ound it are taken as positive, and direct precession is as before that for 
which yjr cos 6 is in the same direction as 0, exactly the same results, in the 
same sequence as above, will be obtained for the different cases. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SIMPLER THEORY OF THE MOTION OF TOPS AND GYROSTATS 



,E 


1. Gryrostata. Eqxwdiom of motion. We now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the motion of a top in more detail and with application 
to a number of particular cases, such for example as gyrostats and 
combinations of g 3 m)stats. A gyrostat is a flywheel enclosed in a 
case which is usually made symmetrical, or nearly so, about an axis of 
figure coincident with that of rotation of the flywheel. 
C ? Hence the inertia of the case apart from that of the 

\ I flywheel must be taken account of. We therefore 

specify quantities and establish equations of motion 
as follows. It will be observed that we do not specify 
the mode of support of the gyrostat, but begin by 
taking axes G(D, E, C) through the centroid G of the 
whole system of wheel and case. 

Let n be the angular speed of the flywheel, < 0 ^ that 
of the case (represented in Fig. 16 by a ring), in each 
instance about the axis of figure; 0 is a point, not 
necessarily fixed, on the axis of figure, and GZ a 
vertical drawn upward. If the plane ZOC turn, as we 
here suppose, about the vertical, with angular speed \}r, and 6 denote the 
angle CGZ, Fig. 16, the axes GD, GE are turning about the axis of figure 
with angular speed yfrcosQ, while the whole is turning about GE with 
angular speed ^ sin 6, and about GD with angular speed A The angular 
speed n is made up of ^cosd, due to the motion of the plane GOZ, and 
the angular speed n' with which the flywheel turns relatively to that plane. 
In the same way wy may be put equal to ^cosd+a>/, where < 0 / is the 
angular speed of the case relative to the same plane. We put a >2 for the 
angular speed of the case about GE. Hence, if the case simply turn with 
the plane GOZ, w/ is zero, and wg = ^ siu 6. 

The components of angular momentum of the gyrostat are On-|-C'o>i 
about GC, Ad about GD, and Awj about GE, where C, C' are the moments 
of inertia of the flywheel and case respectively about the axis of figure, and 
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A is taken for wheel and case together. The axes turn with angular speeds 
>/r cos 0 about GC, 0 about CD, and >/rsin 9 about GE. 

Now for the rate of growth of angular momentum about the fixed axis 
GDp with which, at time t, GD coincides, we have first the term A0. Next, 
as explained in «5, III, there are two contributions arising from the motions 
of the axes GC, QE. These are respectively (Cn + C'wi)^ sin 0, — Aw^^ cos 0. 
Hence the whole rate of growth is 

A0 4- (Cn + C sin 0 — A cos 0. 

This is equal to the moment of Uie couple, K say, applied about GD^, and 


we get A0 + (Cn + sin 0 - Aw,>/r cos 0 = K (1 ) 

If, as is sometimes the case, this equation becomes 

A0 + {Cn + C — A^/* cos 0} xjr sin 0 = K (2) 


We have additional equations arising from the motion of G, whicli we 
shall write down in eacli case as it arises. In the important ease in wliich 
the point O on the axis is fixed, these reduce to 

= X/i sin 6, 

MA (0* cos 0 — 0-sin 0 — sin 0) = — Y, 

MA(0 sin 0 + 0^008 0) = My — Z, 

where h is the distance OG, M is the whole mass of the gyrostat, and the 
axes to which X and Y arc referred are parallel respectively to OT) and the 
projection of OE on the liorizontal. X is the force along 01), Y the force 
along the projection of OE, and Z the force in the direction OZ, applied by 
the constraints at O. The reaction of the table against side slip is — Y. [In 
this case of the gyrostat under gravity or the toj) we can avoid the intro- 
duction of Y and Z by taking moments round tlic point of support O. 
Equation (2) reejuires no cliange, if it is understood that A now means 
the moment of inertia about an axis transverse to GC through the point 
of support, supposed now to lie on the axis, and the moment K is that of 
the forces about OD (Fig. 4).] 

In the same way we obtain the equation of motion for the lixed axis OEp 
with which GE coincides at the instant, and about which we suppose the 


moment of the applied couple to be L. The equation is, as the reader may 

verify, - (C/z + Cw^ - Ai/r cos 0)0 = L .*.(4) 

If w 2 =>/^sin 0, this becomes 

A\fr sin 0 — (Ci?. + C — 2A>/r cos 0)0 = L (5) 

For the top C' = 0; if then the top spin about a fixed point, and A now 
denote the total moment of inertia about the transverse axis through O, 
parallel to GE, (6) becomes 

A^8in0—(Cn—.2A^ cos 0)0=0, (6) 

0.0. F 
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Finally, for the axis of figure we have two equations : first, 

. Cnss^constant, (7) 

since we suppose the friction couple on the bearings of the flywheel to be 
negligible, and second, C'wj = R, (8) 

if R be the moment of the couple acting on the case about the axis of the 
figure. It is supposed that the forces concerned in this couple do not affect 
the motion of O, which is given by (3) above. 

It may be remarked here that the energy equation is 

J(Mv*+Cn*+C'ft)i*+A^®+Aft) 2 *)+V=s constant, (9) 

where M is the total mass, v the resultant speed of G, and A the moment of 
inertia of flywheel and case about any axis through Q transverse to OC. 

For the top spinning about a fixed point on the axis of figure there is an 
equation of constancy of angular momentum, namely 

A7>*sin20+Cticos0 = O, (10) 

where G is the angular momentum about the vertical, and A is now taken 
as the moment of inertia about an axis transverse to OC, through O, the 
fixed point. 

For this case C' is zero and K = Mgf/Asin0, where M is the whole mass, 
and h is the distance of the centre of gravity from the point of support. 
Hence (2) becomes 

A^+(Cn — A\/rcos0)\j^sm 0 = M^^sinft (11) 

The steady motion obtained when d is and continues zero [for by (6) is 
then zero, and therefore \fr is constant] has been dealt with already to some 
extent in (17) and (18), II. We shall return to it again immediately. 

Instead of 0(D, E, C) axes 0(K, L, 0) are taken, such that OK, OL are in the plane 
DOE, and OL is the axis of the resultant, cu, of 0 and }psin 6 about OD and OK respec- 
tively. The reader may prove at once by inspection that if P, Q be tlie moments of 
applied forces about OK, OL, the equations of motion are 

— A(n — ^)cii=sp, Au»=Q, 

where n is constant and has the ineaninj( already assigned to it. These equations have 
been called the intrinsic equations of the motion of a top.*^ For general use they are less 
convenient than tliose for the axes 0(D, E, C). 

We now take one or two illustrations of the theory given above. 

2. Example 1. Gyrostat supported at a point O in the axis of spin, 
and acted on only by a couple of constant moment K about the cLxis OD. 
Let the gyrostat spin rapidly so that the a.m. Cn about the axis of the flywheel is very 
great, and suppose that the moments of inertia and angular speeds are A, B, and 6, o), 
respectively, for the axes OD, OE, which may be regarded as principal axes and moving 
with the top. Also we suppose tliat the a.m. Bu) is small in comparison with Cji, The 
angle 0 is that which an axis OZ] in the plane COD makes with OC. As we need not 
here measure 6 from the vertical, since we suppose gravity zero, we may take OZ^ where 

♦Lamb, Proc. P.S.E. 35, Pt. II, 1915. 
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we please in the plane specifie<l. We shall take it as inclined at an angle a to the 
vertical through 0. By (2) and (4), 1, we ha»ve, neglecting the motion of the case about OC, 

A0+C«<*>a=K, B(a-CM(ya=0 (1) 


Eliminating we get 


ABw+C*»*| 


(“-*!)■ 


.( 2 ) 


The complete solution of this equation is, if (i>=0 when 


where R is a constant == - K/Cw. 


+ R cos — ^ 
Hence 


K/- C7i A 

«=>—( 1 - cos .-t]. 


(AB)i 


( 3 ) 


The angle Jwcfj turned through in time t is given by 

, Kf. (AB)i . C« ,1 

■■ 

Initially also we suppose ^=0, and so get 

n Caj. BK/, C» a a /B\iK . C« , 

"-(i) 


....(5) 


Thus if the motion start from rest the first effect of the couple is to produce a rate of 
growth of angular velocity ^ ; but the sidelong motion o) begins, though by the second 
equation of motion there is no cu until an angular velocity 0 exists. It will be observed 
that <f> is made up of two parts, a part that grows uniformly at timo^rate K/C?;, and an 
oscillatory part of period 27r(A B)4/C^, and amplitude K(AB)4 /C®m*. The rate K/Cw is 
the value of the steady slow precession obtained for the value of the couple in (1) above. 

, The value of 0-a returns periodically to the value zero. The expression for 0 and the 
oscillatory part of o) give to a point P on the axis of spin (say at unit distance from O), 
motion in an ellipse in the moving plane normal to the plane of the couple K. The axis 
of spin however swings round, carrying the axes 01), OE with it, and a succession of open 
loops is. described by P on the unit sphere of centre O. This result may be compared 
with th.T.t of 13 below. 

The angular range of one of these loops is 2KB/C%®, and the work done by the couple 
K in this range is 2K‘-*B/C% The kinetic energy is then J(Cw*+Ba)*), and there is no 
potential enei’gy. But at the middle of the loop is, by (3), 2K/C» and 6^=0. lienee 
at that point the value ^Bw^ of the kinetic energy is 2K*B/C^a®. Thus the work done by 
the couple accounts for the term depending on oi. 


Example 2. Gyrostatic action of a body of any form : e.g. gyrostatic 
aetion of an aeroplane yropeWe?*. Consider first a thin disk rotating with 
angular speed « about an axis OC at right angles to its plane, and passing through the 
centroid O. Refer to two other axes, OA, OB, the other principal axes, in the plane of 
the disk. Let C, A, B be the moments of inertia for these axes respectively. Further, 
let the disk be turning with angular speeds wj, (i »2 about apace axes, coinciding at the 
instant with axes OD, OE in the plane of the disk, and fixed, wo may suppose, with 
reference to some framework, such as that of an aeroplane, itself in motion, on which the 
dUk is carried. For example, OD may be transverse to the aeroplane so as to be hori- 
zontal when the aeroplane is unbanked, and OE will then be vertical if the aeroplane is 
horizontal fore and aft. 

If at the instant considered OA have turned through the angle from coincidence 
with OD, the angular speeds about OA and OB are respectively (tf|Cos<^+(ii 2 8in<f» and 
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— wj sin + (112 cos <f>. Denoting these by cob we have, by Euler’s equations or directly 
by first principles, for tlie equations of motion with respect to 0(A, B, C), 

A(Ua— (B— C)(ObW=L, Bwb^(C — A)'/iu)A*=M, Cw — (A — B)ci)Aa)ji=N, (a) 

where L, M, N are applied couples. 

Multiplying the fii*st by cos<)i, the second by -sin and adding, we get the equation 
of motion for OD, and similarly multiplying the first by sin </>, the sc^cond by cosc^ and 
adding, wo get the equation for OE. These are . 

A(Ua cos </» - Bcia sin </> - (B - C)(OBa cos <^+(C - A) 71 (i)a sin L cos ^ - M sin \ 
A(UAsin </»+Ba>BCoa<^-(B-C)(i)Ba8iii <^-(C- A)>?( i)aCos</> — Lain </)+Mcos<^. / 

We may take different cases. An important one for the present illustration is that in 
w'hich (*> 1 — 0 , ( 1 ) 2 — 0 , ( 1 ) 2 = 0 , and the axis 01) is fixed at right angles to OC, so that 
We have now (Ua = <i>i cos (U b— -(Ujain</>, so that the equations of motion just written 
become 

-(A-B)a)in8in2</) = Lcos<^-Main</), (A- B)n)jncos2</) -Cw(«)i — Lsin <^ + Mcos</). ...(c) 

On the left in (c) we have the gyrostatic couples (tailed into play, which, if the motion 
is to be steady, as supposed, must be balanced by applied co\iples. In the first the 
gyrostatic couple is wholly periodic and passes through all its phases twice as </> varies 
from 0 to Stt ; in the second the gyrostatic couple consists of a similarly periodic part, 
(A — B)n(*>iCo8^, and the constant term — Cw(i)i. The periodic j)arts vanish if A =B. 

If there are not applied couples L, M of pro{)er amount, there will be acceleration about 

OD, OE. If L=M=0, the equations are 

(A (;os^ (^ + B sin* </>)(I)j - (A - B ) n wj sin 2</> = 0, ^ 

i (A — B) (U| sin 2</) + ( A — B)m(i)i cos 2<f> — C/kiIj = 0. J 

An aeroplane propeller usually consists of two blades, and though these blades arc not 
plane, but have a peculiar heli(;al shape, the propeller may be treated as a disk so as to 
give, in the manner indicated above, an idea of the vaiying gyrostatic action set up by its 
rotation. 

The l)ody may not be a disk, but be of any form. O will then be tlu! centroid of the 
body, and 0(A, B, C) the principal axes of moment of inertia. The couples applied by 
gyrostatic action are as found above, and, as in all cases, are unaffected by translational 
motion of the body as a whole. 

Some analogies of gyrostatic action to phenomena of electricity have 
been discussed by Bogaert in his treatise Veffet gyrostaiique ct sea applica- 
tions, pp. 55 et 8cq. For example, an angular speed co about an axis 
OE produces an a.m. at rate C)*co about OD, and this corresponds to an 
external couple of moment Cnw applied about OD. If no couple about 
OD is applied from without, the body turns about that axis in the direction 
to keep the A M. about OD unchanged. The reaction of the body is thus 
opposed to the effect for the axis OD produced by the turning’ about 

OE. This may be compared with the law of Lenz, that the displacement 
of a circuit in a magnetic field' produces in the circuit an induced current, 
the electromagnetic action between which and the field opposes the 
displacement. 

The reader should consult the work referred to, for various illustrations 
|Bet forth in a clear and attractive manner. [See also 18, Chap. XVIII.] 
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3. Symrmtrical equatio'iis of motion. The following form of the 
equations of motion is sometimes convenient. [The reader may however 
pass on to 5.] For a top spinning about a fixed point, equations (2) and (4) 
of the preceding section become, if w^e write anx for the angular speed ^ about 
OD, and tay for that, sin 0, [if we take the old axes 0(D, E, C)] about OE, 
Aw* + (Cn — Awy cot 6)wy = K, 1 
Aw,, — (C?i — Awj,cot0)(o*=L. j 

Let us suppose that these component couples are produced by the appli- 
cation of a force F at right angl s to OC, at a point P on OC distant h from 
0. Let the components of this force along OD and OE be X and Y. We 
haveK=~AY, L = /tX. 

The axes OD and OE arc moving axes, turning about OC with angular 
speed \/rcos0 ( = w^, say). If u, v be the linear speeds of P (the coordinates 
of which it is to be noticed are and remain ic = (), j/ = 0) with reference to 
lixed axes with which OD and OE coincide at the instant under considera- 
tion, we have 

u = liwy , = — /tw* , u = hwy , i’ = — hdjj^ , 


Substituting in (1), and changing the order of the equations, we get 

Cii h;\ ^ 


On /tV 


.( 2 ) 


The first pair of terms on tlie left in eacli of these e<iuations give the 
X and y accelerations of a particle of unit mass at the point P on tlie axis 
of the top ; for, since x and y are zero, no terms w^x, wry, w^x, w^j exist for 
the component accelerations of P. If C = 0, or ii = 0, these ef|uations reduce to 


XL — W»U — - ■ . X) ”f- WzX4/ — . ^ 0 * 


.(:i) 


and X^,, are the components of force required to produce the accedera- 
tions oil the left when tlie A.^r. about the axis OC is zero. If the accelera- 
tions are specified, equations (3) solve, for the case of zero a.m. about 00, 
the problem of determining the coinjx^neiit forces required to give the 
specified accelerations to the system, for the given (finite) values of u, x\ 
As pointed out in 4 below, the quasi-particle considered has different virtual 
inertias along OD and OE, the axes transverse to the spin axis. 

The more general problem of finding the force F,(X, Y), when C is not 
zero and the values of u, v, u, v are specified, is solved by (2). If yie 
,supposo that it, v, u, v do not exceed finite limits, and that Cn is compara- 
tively very great, these equations are approximately represented by 

(Y-Y^. (4). 
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Thus the direction of the resultant force F is approximately at right angles 
to that of the motion represented by the component velocities u, v. To 
specify F exactly, suppose drawn from P the vector V, the components of 
wliich are v ; then think of the outer extremity J of tliat vector as being 

carried round by the angular speed n, 
at right angles to PJ, at speed 7iV in 
the direction shown in Fig. 17. Draw 
a vector in this direction, and make it 
of length CnV//i2. The force-vector F 
Ls equal and ’opposite to this latter 
vector. 

From the above investigation it is clear that if the forces X, Y are given, 
and are of the order of magnitude of Cb?, then the motion consistent wdth 
these forces, if comparatively very small, will- be directed nearly at right 
angles to the line of action of F. 



4 . Motion of a top reduced to motion of a particle. Wc* have just 
s^ecMi what the c(juation« of motion are if the s])iiujing body may he rogardcil as a mass 
concentrated at tlie point P, while retaining a finite angular moinentiini C// al)(»ut the axis 
of symmetry. For this purpose we have to write a third equation, of which t)ie full form is 

W - <iy« -I- MjrV - ^ Z (1 ) 

If, as has been suggested, the body can be regarded, so far as A is concerned, as a 
particle at P, rigidly conneetod of course with the lixed j)oint (.) and turning, with its 
connection, as a rigid body Jil)o\it tliat point, we have /ry A= l/ja, where m is the mass. 
Thus wc got for the three e(|uatiun.s of motion, since 

Vi (ii — u),») + y r — X, 1 

The spin about the axis OC gives rates of generation of momentum CMr//(-, -Cmm /i‘-*in 
the directions of .r and ;f/ respectively, a remarkable result. If we write 
a - X/(X - Cnr;/i% f3 = Y;( Y + Cmr/t^ 
we can write the first two e(] nations of (2) in the form 

am(/i — o}j:r) - X, /I/M(cd- Y, (2') 

so that lhc» virtual inertia of llie ([ nasi -particle is din’erent in the two directions, and 
depends on the forces in these directions and <»n the a.m. Cm abotit the spin axis. 

If the motion is one of steady turning about the fixed axis OZ, the vertical, or what 
cfirrespombs to the vertical, we have r=0 and 7>-= m = 0. llesolving the directed (piantities 
ra<lially inward toward the vertical, that is multiplying the second of (2) by cos 6^, and 
the third by sin Oy and subtracting the latter product from Ihc^ former, we obtain 

sin 0 * Y cos 0 — Z sin 0 (3) 

But iOg — xpeofi Of w = sin Oy and therefore the last equation becomes 

nixpVi sin 0 - ^ sin ^ cos = Y cos 0 - Z sin d. 


(4) 
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Since 6 is constant, we may put B for Y cos ^ - Z sin and write the equation in the form 

0.}p= -^v ^ (5) 

^ mh^ ^ mk^mO . ' ' 

Thus there are two values of \p consistent with the steady motion. 


6 . Effect of hu^remin/) or dimmishinjff the apfdied couple. Ilnrnjmg 
or retarding precession. We now inquire as to the effect of increasing or 
diminishing the applied couple Mr//isin0 on the inclination of the axis in 
steady motion. Going back to (11), 2, let Mgf/t be increased to M^/i + N 
(N positive), so that an additional couple Nsin0 about the axis OD is 
applied, and let, as is possible, steady motion exist under this couple with 
tlie same value of Q. Hien, if the roots of the equation, 

A cos 6 . CvjuL + M(jIl = 0, 

the value jx of the precession under the enhanced couple is given by 

Acos0.(j«i-/i)(jw-M2)=N; (1) 

SO that (since cos 6 is supposed to be positive) p must lie between the two 
values, the large value and the small value wliich correspond to the 
couple M(jh sin 6. 

The increase of couple thus diminishes the large root and increases the 
small root. Either of the new values requires for its production the couple 
N sin 6 tending to depress the axis. Thus, if the angular speed of precession 
be increased from the small value or diminished from tlui large value, and 
the corresponding increase of couple be removed, the axis will begin to rise. 

Similarly, if N be negative the new values of /x lie one above the 
other below /Uo, and the removal of N would result in depression of the 
axis. 

If COS0 is negative, but now (/Ui — /x)(/x — |a 2 ) negative or 

positive according Jis N is positive or negative. But /Xj is negative; and 
the values of jx lie, in the first case, one on the negative side of jx^ and the 
other on the positive side of /Xg, and, in the second case, one on the positive 
side of jXi, the other on the negative side of /x.,. Tlie effect of the removal 
of N is to be described .as before. 

Tims we have the rule stated above as to the effect of hurrying and 
delaying precession, namely, that if an increase of yjr from /x is impressed 
without additional couple about OD, the axis will rise if jx is the smaller, 
and sink if jx is the l.irger, of the tw'o roots of the steady motion equation, 
and the rev(*rse is the case if i/r is diminished. 

It will be clear from (11), 1, that if an additional couple N is applied to the 
top in steady motion, the axis will begin to sink if N be positive, and rise 
if N be negative. For (11), 1, gives Ad = N. 

We m.ay consider this subject otherwise as follows. Let a couple be 
applied in the plane of motion of the axis of spin, as it is in alinost all cases 
in which the precession is to be accelerated or retarded. Since we suppose 
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that d is zero, the couple applied is about the axis OE. If be the 
moment of the couple we have by (5), 1, since d = 0, 

Ai^sin6=,^/. (2) 

But after a short interval of time dt has elapsed we have [see the process 
in 9 below], instead of (6) and (11), 1, the two equations 

Kd\Jrs\n6 — Mdt, Arfd+(C7i— 2A^cos6)cZ^irsm0=O; (3) 

for in the limit d and yjr change by dQ and while dO is zero. 

First let us suppose that O<'0<;^7r. The precession is direct (see 18, 11), 
and so /a has the same sign as n, which we always take as positive. Hence 
by (3) we see that according as Cn.— 2A/4COS0 is negative or positive, dd 
and dyfr have the same or opposite signs. Thus the top begins to rise or to 
fall according as the couple, Jl/, about OE increases \Jr or diminishes it. 

But if 2A/xcos0>*C7i! so that Ci? —2 A/x cos 0 is negative the value of fx 
is the larger root of the (jnadratic in /x, which (11) becomes when 6 is 
con.stant, and fx is put for (see also 17, II, above). If 2A/ix cos 6 <[ Gn the 
value of juL is the smaller root of the quadratic. Thus, if the steady 
precession have the larger possible value, the couple here considered causes 
the axis of the top to rise or fall according as the couple gives a negative 
or a positive dxf/^. 

Next let '7r>0>j7r, then as wo have seen (18, II) the high value of the 
precession has the retrograde direction, the low value is direct. In the 
former case /x is negative, in the latter positive. Hence 2A/x cos 6 is positive 
for the fast precession, negative for the slow. Thus, if C7i--2A/xcos0 is 
negative, a positive value of dy/r, that is a retardation of the fast jirecession, 
means a negative value of dO, or the top begins to rise, while a negative 
value of dxjr, that is a hurrying of the fast precession, causes J»he axis of 
the top to descend. 

When the precession is direct, C 71 — 2A/a cos 9 is always positive (gjince here - 
'7r>0>' S 7 r), and so d9 is negative or positive according as dyfr is positive or 
negative. Thus, when 7r>-0> Att we have exactly the same result as before. 

The effect of resisting or aiding precession by a couple is beautifully 
illustrated by a piece of apparatus devised long ago by M. Sire of Paris, and 
given to the author of this book by M. ITntendant Sire, of Sidi-bel-AbbJfS, 
Algiers, the son of the inventor. The axis of a gyrostat wheel coincides 
with a diameter of a ring, which is grooved round the edge, so that the 
gyrostat can be hung like a loose pulley by the free end of a cord wound 
round the groove, as shown in Fig. 18. When the wheel is spinning, and 
the gyrostat supported by the cord is left to itself, precession in azimuth 
takes place in the direction to balance the constant couple Mgh applied by 
gravity. But as precession proceeds, the string, which is held, fast at the 
upper end, is twisted and applies a couple resisting the precession, which 
becomes slower and slower with turning of the pulley and sinking of the 
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gyrostat as a whole, and turning of the axis of the wheel towards the 
vertical. 

Cessation of precession is accompanied by a 
sudden fall of the gyrostat, which makes half a 
turn and so reverses its axis. The couple in 
the twisted string now aids the precession (in 
the opposite direction) proper to the new position 
of the wheel, and the further turning of the axis 
is checked, fall ceases, and this opposite precession 
begins and quickly increases. The string, how- 
ever, untwists and then twists up the other way, 
opposing the new precession. The result is that 
the gyrostat again falls, precession in the original 
direction begins as before, and so on, until the 
successive falls possible with the length of string 
chosen have all taken place. Another illustration 
is found in the solution of the music-h.all problem 
of how to throw down a cheese-shaped body set 
up on edge. The body contains a rapidly rotating 
gyroscope of considerable A.M., and resists the 
attempts of those who attempt the feat, and who 
of course try to overturn it directly. It can be laid down flat l.)y merely 
applying a couple about a vertical axis by pressing on one side gently with 
the little finirer. 



6. GreenhilVs graphical constnwiion. The steady motion of a top and 



tliti results of liiirrying or retarding 
preurossion are well illustratod hy an 
elegant graphical construction duo to 
8ir Cleorgo (xreonhill. In Kig. 19 OV 
is the vertical, OC the axis of the top 
OV and OC are taken of lengths to 
represent respectively the a.m. 

(jj ( = Cii cos 6 + Axf sin^^) 
about the vertical, and tlic a.m. Ch about 
the axis of the top. Lines CK and VK 
are drawn at riglit angles to OC and OV, 
and meet in K. Now 

OV =5 OC cos 0 + CK sin 0 
—On cos ^+CK sin 6, 

BO that 

CK=A^sinft 
Hence we obtain 

VK=OC8m6l-CKcos0 

s=(Cn-A^cos0)sin0. ....(1) 
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Also if KM be drawn parallel to YO to meet OC in M, and KN be drawn parallel 

to CO, MK=rON«CK/8in^=Avt, (2) 

and NY = Cn cos 6 + A^ sin^tf - A/ s=(C?i - A^ cos 0)cosd. .(3) 

Thus, if d be zero, CK and OC are rectangular components of the a.m., and OK repre- 
sents the resultant a.m. 

In the general case we draw, as shown in the plan (supposed laid in a horizontal plane 
through Y), a horizonal line KH to represent A^. The resultant a.m. is now completely 
represented by Oil. 

If the motion is steady ^=0, and H coincides with K. We take fx as the steady value 
of if/. The point K moves in a horizontal circle about OY as axis, with angular speed 
and A.M. in the direction of the motion of K grows up at rate YK . /ji, that is at rate 
(Ca- A/acos 6^) pi sin 6 , Thus, since M^Asin $ is the moment of the gravity forces about 
a horizontal axis through O parallel to KH, we have 

(Ca — Apt cos 6) fi = M^A, 

which is the quadratic equation for pt already found. 

By the diagram of Fig. 19, 


VK NK’ 


ON MK 


and u= . = 


Thus wc get 


MK.NK=A.M//A, 


•(4) 

.( 6 ) 


and so for the given length of OC and inclination of OC to the vertical, K lies on a 
hyperbola of wliich OY and OC are the asymptotes. The directions of these lines and 
the value of M^A determine the hyperbola, so that it is given when 0 and A . M^A are 
given. 

If CK bo produced to meet OY in F, and E l»e the middle point of CF, we get 

CK^- KE-=:CK . KF=KM . NK sin 0 tan sin 0 tan 6 (6) 


Two roots of the ipiadratic thus exist, one for each of the point.H KK', in which CF’ 
intersects the hyperbola. The smaller root is CK/Asin 6^ the larger is CKYAsin 0. 

When the roots are equal CK touches the hyperbola. Then KM = ^OF'', KN = ^OC, 
and therefore A . M^A - KM . NK=lOF . 0 (7) 


Hence, for equality of roots, we get, remembering that MK = A/z, 
C71 = 2(A . M^A cos i 


Mf/A M//A 
/^“'NK 0/7’ 


•(8) 


If OC be too short CK will fall below the vertex of the branch of the hyperbola shown 
dotted in the diagram, and the roots of the quadratic are then imaginary, and steady 
motion is impossible. 

We can trace what happens when the top is started with the given a.m. Cn at a given 
inclination, with 0 and \j/ zero. F^irst, since the term \Cn^ of the kinetic energy remains 
unchanged, and terms \A&^ and iA^^^sin^^ are called into existence at the expense of the 
potential energy, a sinking of the axis below the initial inclination 0 takes place. This 
sinking continues while 0 increases, and 6, at first a maximum, diminishes until, when 0 
is zero, ^ is a maximum. At that instant \}/ has the steady motion value /jl, corresponding 
to the point K on tlie hyperbola. At the starting of the top K lies within the hyperbola, 
and when ^=0 tlie value of ^ is the snialler root of the steady motion equation. [If, 
however, an initial value of i// sufficient to make (Cn - cos 0)ip > MigrA is given to the 
top, A0 will be negative, and the top when started and left to itself will begin to rise 
towards the point K',] 

After 0 has thus become a maxinium, and K has reached the hyperbola, the axi6 
continues to sink, and 0 becomes negative. We have then (On- A cos 0)^ > M^A, and 
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^ increases until it attains a maximum value just when the absolute value of d is greatest, 
as we see from (6) and (11) of 1, for then ^=0, and therefore ^=0. Then the absolute 
value of 6 diminishes, a negative value of 6 grows up and the axis rises. 

Unless the initial position- is siich that the line OK intersects the hyperbola, there does 
not exist a value of with which if the top were started it would continue in steady 
motion. 

The diagtain shows at once the effect of applying an additional couple N al>out OD, 
When this is done wo obtain a new hyperbola, for which the e(|uation 

KM.NK-A(M9i+^) 

holds. (Of course on the left the letter N refers to the diagram.) If N be positive the 
new hyperbola lies within the old, and so the two new intersections of OF with the curve 
are obviously one above K and the otlier below K'. If N be negative the new hyperbola 
lies outside the old. The new position of K is below the new position of K' above the old. 

If then the steady precession l)e that due to the couple M( 9 rAsin 0+N we see at once 
that the effect of the withdrawal of N in setting the axis in motion is as stated in 5 
above. Initially, we have then Ad= — N. # 

7. Reaction of rinfj’guide or spacprcone on top. If, as in the model 
illustrating the precession of the equinoxes pictured on p. 12, I, and in 
tlie well-known toy shown in Fig. 20, 
the top be furnished with a material 
cone or axle, fixed round the axis of 
figure, which rolls on a cone fixed in 
. space, represented ])y the ring or 
curved wire of the diagrams, and the 
point of support ho at the centroid, 
the couple on the top mu.st be 
applied by the pressure of tlic fixed 
against the moving cone. The circle 
of the points of contact on tlie 
moving cone is the polhode on the 
top, and the fixed ring or curved wire is the lierpolliode. [See Chapter 
XXI below.] 

The tlirust of the axle against the ring-guide, that is the force exerted 
by one polhode on the other, is to be found from the calculation of the rate 
of growth of A.M. given in o, III, above. This is the rate of displacement of 
the extremity H of the vector Oil, representing the A.M. ; and clearly, when 
the motion is steady, 11 move.s about an axis at right angles at once to 
the axis of figure and to the vertical, an axis therefore which may be 
represented by OD of Fig. 4. For OH is always in the plane ZOC of 
' Fig. 4, which is perpendicular to the path of the point I of the instan- 
taneous axis along the guide. 

But the A.M. grows for the direction OD at rate 

A& + (Crj — Ay/r cos 6)y/r sin 0, 



Fio. 20. 
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and therefore, if N be the couple, 

A^+(C«— A'^cosd)^sin0=N; (1) 

or, if the motion is steady, 

(Cn—A/t cos 0)/4 sin N (2) 

In this connection this equation is sometimes written as 

{ C« — (A — C)/t cos d }/i sin d = N (3) 

where to is the rate of turning of the top with respect to the plane ZOO. 

If A=C we have the steady precessional motion, under couple N, of a 
spherical top [3, IV, above] ; that is, the equation is 

C(n — /i cos 6)fi sin d =» N .?(4) 


Wo shall see below that the term introduced by the inertia of the case 
of a gyrostat enables a similar equation to be obtained for that form 
of top. 

The pressure on the ring is N/i, if I denote the distance of the point of 
contact of the axle with the ring from the point of support. 

If a slight push or blow be given to the axis of the top, an impulsive 
couple is applied which produces an increase of the component Ai^ sin d of 
A.M. alxjut the axis OE, that is changes yfr to if d is kept 

unchanged by the guide. This increase in \jr makes the rate of growth of 
A.M. about OD more rapid than is accounted for by the couple N, and so 
the top endeavours to turn about OD in the direction to keep the rate of 
change of A.M. the same os before, that is so as to press with so much 
greater foroe against the guide, that the value of N is enhanced to the 
extent required for the greater precession. 

8 . Expkivtation o/clmyiiig of axle of top to curved ijuide. The action 
of the top shown in Fig. 20 is very curious, but its explanation may be 
made out easily from the discus.sion above, which is to be i*ead along with 
what follows. The axle rolls round the curved guide, following all the 
convolutions, however sharply curved, and on coming to the end of the 
guide in one direction turns rapidly round the end of the wire and rolls 
back on the other side. The axle has been described as clinging to the 
wire like a piece of iron to a magnet. 

For simplicity we have supposed that there is no gravitation couple on 
the top. The action of the guide may be analysed as.^follows : Consider a 
right circular cone, with the vertical through O as axis, and the line 01 as ^ 
generator : a short element of the guide at the point of contact is at the 
intersection of the guide and a circular section of the cone. Such a 
cone may be made to pass through any element of the guide, and $ is 
now the semi-vertical angle of that cone. The element will in general 
'give a component of action on the axis of the top in the plane through the 
axis of the cone. 
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We have for the couple applied to the axle, in the vertical plane through 
01, the equation Ad‘+(Cti-At/rco8 0)^sin0=N. 

Besides this couple N, a couple in the tangent plane to the cone through 01 
is applied to the top. For clearly a component F of reaction of the guide 
acts on it at I with or against the direction of motion along the circular 
section, according to the angle between the edge of the section and the guide, 
and F and — F inserted at the point of support give a couple of moment N', 
the axis of which is at right angles to 01, in the plane COI. This can be 
resolved into two components N'sina, N'cosa (a= ^lOC) about OCand OE 
(at right angles to OC) in the plane COI. The former couple of compara- 
tively small moment alters the speed of rotation, the latter gives change of 

at numerical rate i^n 0 = N'eos a, 

since 6 is negligible. The axle therefore presses more or less on the guide 
from this cause. 

There is also a frictional couple which in general splits into two com- 
ponents, one with or against N, and the other helping or retarding >/r, 
according to the direction of the guide. 

Now, let the axle come to a discontinuity in the guide, for example one 
of the ends. The couple N may be regarded as there suddenly annulled, 
and therefore (since anything like steady motion ceases) AS as taking at 
the same time a value 

— (Cri— A^cos0)i^sin0, . 

the value of A^ — N just before the discontinuity is arrived at. In other 
words, the motion may be regarded as disturbed by a force N/i applied at 
I to the axle annulling the moment N. Thus 6 grows up very rapidly, 
and the axle moves across the end of the guide. 

But as the axle moves thus owing to 6 , a rate R of growth of a.m. 
about OE would be produced were it not for another motion of the top. 
There is now no couple about OE, and therefore, in order to keep R zero, 
the top must turn about OE, and in the direction, as will bo seen from 
the figure, to bring the axle against the end of the wire, across which the 
axle will roll, until the next sharp comer is reached. In this way the axle 
rolls round the end of the guide, while the space-cone of angle 6 changes 
position rapidly. 

When the end has been rounded the precession becomes again nearly 
steady, but the axle now presses against the other side of the wire. The 
precession is now in the opposite direction, and the axle therefore again 
presses against the wire, but in the opposite direction to that in which it 
"formerly pressed at the same place. 

A similar explanation accounts for the hard pressing of the axle 
against the guide where 6 increases rapidly, as it does in a guide like that 
of Fig. 20. 
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9. Stability of motion of a gyrostat or top. The word “stability*' 
has no quite exactly defined sense in dynamics. For example, it is not 
sufficient to say that the steady motion of a gyrostat is stable if, when it is 
deviated from, the motion oscillates about the steady motion. Even with 
friction present the oscillation may continually increase in amplitude until 
the range of departure from the steady motion is enormous. In such cases 
there is not true stability.- On the other hand, the existence of friction 
may cause vibrations about the steady motion to subside continuously, until 
the deviations from a state of steady motion are imperceptible. Friction 
cannot be neglected in any really practical discussion of stability. 

We now inquire whether the steady motion of a gyrostat or top, which 
is obviously a possible motion, is stable, and answer this question for the 
present in the following manner : We first suppose that if the steady motion 
is slightly deviated from, the motion of the gyrostat or top oscillates about 
the steady motion, and that the vibratory deviation from steady motion 
approaches the steady motion as a limiting state, when the initial dis- 
turbance approaches zero. The logic of this process, and the conditions 
of what may be described as true stability, will be examined in a later 
chapter. 

We write then, for the disturbed motion, 0 = 0^+ a, where 0^ is the steady 
motion value and a is small, and where fi is the steady motion 

value of the angular speed of precession, and /x + i; the disturbed value 
corresponding to 0o+a. Since in the steady motion = equation (11) 
of 1 becomes A«+U = 0 ...(1> 

where U is what the expression 

(Cn — A\fr cos 6)^1^ sin 0 — Mgh sin 0 

becomes when 0o+a is put for 0, and for \/r. This expression vanishes 
for 0 = 00 and ‘0 ‘=m, and therefore, since the changes are small, (1) becomes 

Afi + ^ {(Cti — A^ cos 6)yff sin 0 — Mgh sin 0} a = 0, (2) 

where, after the differentiation has been carried out, 0 is to be put equal to 
6 q and xjr to This assumes that the changes are so small that the value 
of the rate of variation with 0 of the expression in brackets, calculated 
for 0 = 00 and multiplied by a, will give the value of U. Performing the 
differentiation, remembering of course that *i/r varies with 0, and that 


(6) of 1 gives 

Asin0o^ = Cn— 2 A|acos0o, (3> 

we obtain easily 

AV*^+(AV- 2AMff Vcos 00+ MV/t2)a = 0 (4> 


The quantity within the brackets can be written as the sum of two squares^ 
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and is therefore positive. Hence the deviation fiopi steady motion is 
oscillatory in the real period, 

T = (5 j 

( A V - 2 AMflf Vcos 

The disturbance has been supposed such as to leave the a.m. about the 
vertical unchanged : for example, a vertical impulse would fulfil the con- 
dition. But a similar result would be obtained for any small disturbance, 
as can easily be verified [see below]. 

It may be noticed that if the top is spun very fast, so that the smaller 
value of the angular speed (approximately M^A/Cn) is very small, the 
period of oscillation about the steady motion, with this value of /x, is approxi- 
mately 27rAJCn. This may be verified from (5), or by neglecting all the 
terms in the brackets in (2) except Cn, and using A sin d^dyf^/dd = Cn instead 
of (3), when the result follows at once. This approximation to the period 
is independent of d. 

Again, if the top is spun very fast, the period of oscillation about the 
steady motion is, for the large value of /x, 27r//x, that is the period of revolu- 
tion of the axis in the precessional cone. This follows from (5), because 
then the denominator on the right becomes A/x^ very nearly, so that 
T = 27r//x. Thus, in one half of the revolution the axis is above the steady 
motion position, in the other half below it. This period is 27rA cos 6/Cn. 
For 0 = 0, the upright position, it agrees with the other period, and varies 
from that to zero for different values of 0 from 0 to Jtt. 

If we suppose that the small disturbance given to the top is quite general, 
then after the disturbance we have the equations 

Ay/r sin-0 + Cn cos 0 = G', ] /g\ 

A0 + (Cn — Ayfr cos 9)yf/' sin 0 = Mgh sin 0./ . 


The disturbance has changed the value of G to G', and also changed the 
value of the energy. Instead of the first of these equations we may write 
of course, for any instant before or after the disturbance, 

Ayfr sin 0 — (Cn. — 2 Ay/r cos 0) 0 = 0 ( 7 ) 

If we now suppose, as before, that this motion deviates slightly from a 
steady motion according to the equations 

0=0O + «> + 

we may proceed by the process alremly employed, and arrive at the same 
equation, (6) above, for the period. 

This is not now, however, quite exactly the steady motion from which 
the top has been disturbed, but a steady motion differing slightly from the 
' former so as to bo consistent with the values of the energy and the A.M. 
about the vertical as modified by the disturbance. For example, if the 
disturbance be purely one of xfr the steady motion circle will become a 
limiting circle of the disturbed motion [see below, 14]. 
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10. Rise ami faU of top. It ia very instructive to consider the rise 
and fall of a top from the point of view of the constancy of A.M. about the 
vertical, and the constancy of the total energy, combined with the in- 
variability of the angular speed of rotation about the axis of figure- 
Putting, for brevity, 

a = (2E-Cn=‘)/A, /8 = G/A, 3 =co 86 , a^’Mj/Zi/A, 6 = C/A, 
where E is the total energy, we obtain the equations of energy and 
momentum in the forms, 

yP(\-z^)=fi-hnz.] ^ ^ 

Eliminating \fr between these equations, we get 

_ az){\ — z ^) — (/Q — hnz)^ = f(z) (2) 

The cubic expression f{z) ia negative when z= --oo, s=±l, and positive 
when 5 = + 00 . It is also positive when z has its initial value Zq, say, 
which must be between —1 and + 1 . Two roots of the equation /( 2 ;) = 0 
lie therefore, one, Cj, between —1 and z^, another, z^y between Zq and + 1 , 
and the third, z^, between +1 and oo. The last is not relevant to tlie 
question, since — 1 ^ .cjC^ + L Wo have therefore 

i2 = a(5? - 0i)(02 - 3:)(03 - 0) (3) 

The product of the three factors is positive, since i® is positive ; the third 
factor is obviously positive, and therefore z must lie between and z^. 
We have taken z ,2 as the greater of the two roots 0 ^, 03 . Hence, as i alters 
the angle 6 viiries also, but is always such that cos 6 lies between the 
limits 01 , 0 . 2 . 

From (3) 0 can be found as an elliptic function of the time t, and thus 
the top rises and falls periodically. 

11. Path 0 / point on axis of top, Cmps on path. By elimination 
between i = {/( 0)}4 and ^ = {fi—hnz)l{\--z% we get 

d\lr^ fi—hiiz ..v 

~{i-z^){/{z)}^ 

from which t/r can be obtained in terms of 0 by quadrature. In 15, below, 
the path of a point on the axis of figure under different possible conditions 
is considered, and illustrated by diagrams showing the path, as seen by an 
eye situated above the top. We discuss here the occurrence of cusps or 
loops on the path. 

Let a sphere of radius 1 be drawn round O as centre, and denote by 
the point in which the vertical through O intersects the sphere [see 
Fig. 21 (a), ( 6 ), (c)]. The radius through the point Zj is vertical, and if P be 
a point in which the axis of the top meets the surface, the projection of OP 
on the radius OZi is the value of 0 i, and the distance of P from the latter 
radius is ( 1 — 02 )i 
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The tongent of the inclination i of the line traced by P on the unit 
sphere to the meridian Z^P at any position is — (jS— 6n5)/{/(2?)}i, in which 
the value of is taken + or — according to the sign of i. This 




ih) 

Fio. 21. 



(c) 


expression shows that the path of P is at right angles to the meridian 
whenever z has one or other of the values unless it should happen 

that at either limit z^^jhn. Thus the path lies between the two parallel 
circles on the unit sphere corresponding to z^. When z = Plhn at one of 
these circles the path of P has cusps, as shown in Fig. 21 (b) [see also 13 
below]. As we shall show presently, this can only be the case at the upper 
circle. The form of the projection on a hori- 
;!:ontal plane is shown on a larger scale in 
Fig. 22 for the second case. 

If the value of fijbn lie outside the limits 
must always preserve the same 
sign as P moves, as in Fig. 21 (a). But if 
Plhn lie between z^ and z^^ the path will have 
the form shown in Fig. 21. (c), from which the 
changes of sign and value in tan i can be traced. To settle whether 
when z( = 0lbn) lies between —1 and +1, it also lies between z^ and 
z^, we have only to consider the value which this gives to f(z), that is 
which of course must be positive. By (2), 10, we have, if z=^l3/b7i, 

= ,( 2 ) 

in which the second factor is positive. Hence, if the first factor is positive, 
13 /bn lies between z^ and z^. The condition therefore is fi/bn < a /a. 

There is however the case in which this factor vanishes: fi/bn is then 
equal to one of the limits z^, z^^ To find which, we substitute in f(z), 
a = a/3/bn, and get 

/(2) = {«( 1 - »*) - &» (jS - hnz)} (3) 

If* we equate the right-hand side to zero, we see that one root of the 
equation is given by the first factor. The second factor is zeto if 

/8 — bnz = a(l — z^)lbn. 
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But a(l— is positive, and therefore fi-^bnz must also be positive if 
this equality holds, that is fi/bn, with n positive. We see then that if 
one of the roots /(^) = 0 be /S/bii, it must be the greater root. Thus 

the cusps are at the upper circle, as stated above. 

The conclusion thus analytically obtained for the position of the cusps is 
obvious from considerations of energy. For at either limiting circle the 
term in the kinetic energy depending on d is zero. The potential energy, 
however, has its maximum value at the upper limiting circle, and its 
minimum value at the lower. At the lower circle therefore it is im- 
possible for \jr to ho zero,, otherwise the kinetic energy would, for the 
minimum of potential energy, be reduced to the constant part 
depending on the spin about the axis of figure. But, since the total energy 
does not vary, the kinetic energy must have its greatest value at the lower 
limiting circle. Hence the cusps, if they occur, are connected with the 
reduction of the kinetic energy to the constant part in consequence of the 
adjustment of the maximum of potential energy to the value E— 

12. Oemrrewt of loops on path. The dynamical reason for the form 
of the path in Fig. 21 (c)is clear from (1) above, or from the second of 
(1), 10. If the two roots of /(^) = 0 be such that before reaching the ujyper 
limit of value, cos Q becomes so great that On. cos Q exceeds I or hnz ]> )8, 
then must become negative. In other words, the turning about 

the vertical must be reversed from the direction which it had at the lower 
limit of cos 0, where Gn cos 0 < I. 

It can be proved, but not so easily as might be expected, that tlie positive advance in 
tlie value of ^ in each oscillation is, as shown in the diagram, greater than the 

regression. The fact will be made manifest when 
an exact discussion of the path is given. Hut it 
may be demonstrated by the tlieory of complex 
integration as follows. Let a horizontal line 
(Fig. 2 « 3 ) be the axis of real quantity and O the 
origin. Let the dotted line through O be the 
axis of imaginary quantity. Let the positions of 
the roots Zj, eg* H the (loints -1, 

be as indicated. Draw a closed contour as 
shown, consisting of straight lines above and below 
the axis of real quantity and loops surrounding the 
critical points of d^jdz^ situated on that axis (the 
branch iK>ints ^|, and the poles -< 1, + 1 ), and a second 
closed contour consisting of a loop round the point 
2—2:3, a straight lino above the axis to +00, a circle 
of infinite radius from O as centre, and finally a straight line below the axis of real 
quantity from +00 to the point 23. The integrand in \{li-tniz)H\-z^){f(z))^.dz is 
holomorphic throughout the space between the two contours, and hence the integrals 
taken round these, in the left-hand direction, say, for the outer, and the right-hand 
direction for the inner are equal. Now we have at 2*1 and 2 = -1, f{z)^ 
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mid 13-bnz changes sign between Zi and Z 2 » But the sign of the radical changes also as 
the integration in the inner contour passes from the point d to the point and as it 
passes from the point k to the point c, and also in the outer contour, as the integration 
passes from r to q. The residues for the points 2 = - 1 and + 1 are equal in value and 
op^Kisite in sign. The integral from c to if is equal to the integi'al from j to and all 
other parts of the integral along the axis of real (juantity (bn, ah, and ef, gh) for the 
inner contour, taken in pairs', above and below the axis, cut one another out. The 
integral along the large circle is zero, and so the integnil from r to z is C({ual to the 
integral from p to q. Thus we obtain 

p (l i^hnz)dz _ r {P-hnz) dz 

Every element of the integral on the right is positive, and therefore the integral on the 
left is also positive. The proposition assumed above is therefore established. [This mode 
of proof is due to M. Hadaniard (Bull. d. ScL Math. t. XIX, 1895, r* Partie).] 

As the analysis here followiiijif will show, the repeated curves on the unit 
sphere in Fig. 21, may, when the limiting circles are close, and 0 is not zero 
at either, be regarded as cycloidal. 


13. Motion of the axis of a top between two close hori^mtal limithuj 
circles. Axis initially at rest. Let it be supposed that initially 0 = 0, 
0 = 00 (and therefore \/r = 0, and n very great. Then 

K = iCTt^+Mgf/t cos 0^ (1) 

l^hus, initially, a^^az^, After the top is started it is left to itself, 

and the inclination of the axis to the vertical alters. Since E and ICn^ 
remain constant the axis must sink, so that the terms of the kinetic energy 
depending on 0 and \jr may come into existence at the expense of the 
potential energy. Thus, when the inclination of the axis to the vertical 
is 0, we have 


J A(02 + i/r^sin^ 0) = M(/A(cos - cos 0), ] ^ 

or &^ + \l/^(l—z')=a(zQ—z). / ' 

Also we have \fr(i—z^) = fi’-bnz = lm(z^'-z) (3) 

We have seen that 

i^z=i(a-~az)(i’-z^)-~(0-’b7izf, (4) 

and this equation, since a^az^, /3 = bnzQ, can be written 

(5> 


Hence z = Zq is one root of the equation f(z)=^0; it is the root z.^. The 
second relevant root z^^ will cause the factor \~^z^^b‘^n\zQ^z)la to vanish. 
Hence we must have 


(t ( I — z^) — bhi\zQ — z^) = 0. 


Solving this equation, we get 

4a 


i(i? 

'b*n* 


( 6 ) 
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that is, with p = bhi^l2a, z —p ± (p^ — 2pzQ + l)i (7) 

The smaller o£ these roots defines the second limiting circle. 

The value of lies between —1 and +1, and it is clear therefore that, if 
n be great, Zq-~z^ must be small. Hence the axis of the top, if the spin be 
rapid, moves between two close right circular cones with common axis OZ^. 

Now consider the value of yfr. We have by (3) and (G), 

-w 

The quantities z^^-z, small; their ratio depends on the 

value of z. The ratio is positive, and very nearly equal to 

unity, and we know from (2) that > z, that is z^^ is the value of z for the 
upper limiting circle on the unit sphere, and z^ is that for the lower. 

We notice that when z=^Zq, that is at the upper circle, i/r = 0, or the 
curve of intersection of the axis with the spherical surface is that shown in 
Fig. 21 (6), for it is clear from (2), (3) and (8) that yJ/\\ — z-) is small in 
comparison with \ + = ^z^)I{Zq--z)'\ when z 

approximates to z^, though both Q and \/r approach zero. The path there- 
fore meets the upper circle in a series of cusps. We have already seen [11] 
why these cusps maj^ exist at the upper circle but not at the lower. 

Again, when z — z^, we have ==a///?? =2M///i/CH. We shall see that the 
average value of yjr is MgkjOn in this case. 


14. Top rimig and falling through small range. ''Strong'' and 
weak" tops. We can now complete the solution for a rapidly rotating 
top. Here 6^ — 0^ is small, and 0 lies between 0^ and 0^ . Let 0 = 0o+ jy, where 
rj is a small quantity. We get cos0==cos0j, — #/sin 0^,, that is 0 = 5;^^— #;sin0j,. 
This substituted in the value of gives the approximate expi*ession 

j)2 = (uj sin 0 ^ — if/-n V ( 1 ) 

Differentiating this we obtain 

»7 + bhi-rj r- J (t sin 00 = 0 (2) 

This gives the complete solution 



in which the constants have been so chosen as to make i/ = () when ^ = 0, 
and f) = 0 when t = ir/bn. 

Hence 0=0^+ ^^2 (4) 

and = do+ ^2 sin 00 (5) 

Finally, we have yjr = 6)i(cos 6q — cos 0) . . \ ^ , (G) 

or approximately, from (4), i//-=2^(l— cosimf). (7) 
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This gives \/r=:0 for < = 0, and yjr — ajhn when t=^Trlhn{^Tr^lGn). The 
average value is thus a/267i = M(//i/C??.. 

The motion is compounded of a steady motion with constant values 
0Q+cvHmdJ2bhi^ and ajibn of Q and \jr, and oscillatory variations 
— (asin 0^cos67l^)/26^7^^ ~-{aGOsbnt)l2bn of the same two quantities. It 
is to be noted that the period of oscillation about the steady motion is 
2x/6n = 27rA/C7i, and is therefore shorter the faster the rotation of the top. 
It is twice the time of passage of the axis from one circle to the other. 
The circle for which 0 = 0o+« sin 6^/26-71- is midway between the two 
limiting circles. 

From the example just considered it follows that, if the top be started 
spinning at high speed, with the axis exactly vertical and — the axis 
must remain vertical. For, as we have seen, is negative except for 
values of z which lie between the roots z^, z,^. But if the top be started as 
stated above, equation (5), 13, becomes 

s3 = «(l-a)‘'*(l+s-^~), (8) 

and two roots of the equation 0 = 0 are equal to 1. The third root is 
— 1, and is greater than 1 if n be sufficiently great. Hence the two- 
roots 01 , 0 JJ coincide in value, and the two limiting circles have shrunk into 
the point Z^. 

E(juation (8) shows that for any value of z less than 1 the value of s® i» 
negative, provided bV'^ 2a, [Here and in what follows a, is supposed to- 
be positive.] Hence, if this condition is fulfilled, the top cannot leave the 
vertical in the course of its own undisturbed motion, as otherwise 0 - would 
become negative. The stalnlity of the upright top will be further considered 
in 15, below, and in 4 . . . 19, VI. 

If the top fulfils the condition of “sleeping” upright, namely bhi^'> 2a, 
that is Ghir >► 4 AM////,, it is called a “strong top.” If h-n- < 2a, it is called 
a “weak top” (Klein u. Sommcrfeld, Theorie dea Krcwrls, p. 249). It will 
be observed that the condition Ghir'^ 4>AMgh can be written 

But 2M(jli is the potential energy which would be exhausted if the top 
were to fall so that the axis turned from the upw\ard to the downward 
vertical. Thus the kinetic energy of rotation about the axis of figure must 
exceed A/C times this amount of potential energy, otherwise tlie top cannot 
sleep upright. The top sleeps more easily the greater C and the smaller A. 
Ilius a top, tapering to the peg, will spin upright at a lower angular speed 
on its head than upon its peg; a bolt, with rounded end and massive head,, 
will spin upright head down at a lower speed than when supported on 
the end. 
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.As we have seen already, 17, II, the roots of the steady motion equation 
(Cn— A/iC 08 fl)ju = MgrA are imaginary if 4AMgrAcos0 is negative. 

Hence a weak top cannot spin with its axis inclined to the upward vertical 
at a smaller angle than course if the couple is 

not supplied by gravity the equivalent for 'High must be used on these 
conditions.] 

16. RoutKs graphical representation of 7nse and fall of top. 
The rise and fall of a top may he illustrated graphically as follows (llouth, Adv. 
Dynamics, § 202). Becalling that we have tt=(2E-Cw®)/A, /3=G/A, a=2l!d^^/A, 
b=^CIAf we consider the two quantities Aa/dMh. First wo notice that if the 


L V 



Fio. 24. — It {h to be observed that the horizontal speed of P is zero when P is on the level of U. 
and changes sign when P passes above that level. When P is under that level the azimuthal 
motion, viewed from above, is in the same direction as that of the spin as viewed from 
beyond P. 

V may bo called the level of no motion, and it may bo either above or below U, or on the 
same level. These three cases, e 0, e'<0, csO, are shown in the diagrams (a), (6), (e). A hori- 
zontal projection of the path of P is shown for three difTerent subems of each of these in 
Pigs. 26(1), (2), (3). 

top be regarded as a compound pendulum, supported at O, A/M/t is the length, I say, of the 
equivalent simple pendulum. Hence the quantities just specified may be written /il/bn 
and alja. Now (Fig. 24^ let distances OU, OV, equal to these quantities respectively, be 
laid off along the upward vertical, and through the points U, V lay two liorizontal planes. 
Along the axis of the top lay off a distance OP=Z, and through P draw a vertical line, 
intersecting in K and L the horizontal planes through U and V. We have seen that 

( 1 ) 

Hence the speed of P perpendicular to the plane ZOP is 


4 {\ PUK 

( 1 -**)* 


( 2 ) 
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Thus we get the horizontal speed of P. llie resultant speed is and we 

have ^^'*(1 — **)+^=o — <w= 2 i 7 (OV— by the value assigned to OV, Thus we get 

P(^*8in»fl+^=^(0V — ^C08 ») (3) 

The resultant speed of P is therefore that which would be acquired by a body falling 
freely under gravity through a height equal to the distance of P below the plane 
through V. 

The equations here given may be regarded as determining the whole motion. It is 
obvious that P cannot rise above the horizontal plane through V ; for if this were to 
happen the right-hand side of (3) would become negative. 

By (3) we can write 1^6^ = 2^(OV - 1 cos B) - B, 

that is - 2^(PL - Bl2g), 

or, !,,(«). •••«> 


Now let a parabola be described through U as vertex, with as latus I'ectum. 

Then, if B be the {loint on the curve in which it is met by KP, we have 




Thus wo obtain, if R is above P, 

W-2^.KL=2^( 


KP 


KP*^ 

KR 


i7~ ^^KP-J 


KP.PR 
PR’ 


( 5 ) 

.( 6 ) 


or 


- 2 ^ _ 1 1 
W-2^.KL PR KP 


where all the distances, each indicateil here by two capital letters, e.g, PR, are taken 
positive. 

^Hius, when B is zero, we have 


PK""KP^KL’ 


.(«) 


or PR is half the harmonic mean of KP and KL. There are two positions of P 
consistent with this relation, one above the parabola, the other below it. Between these 
two positions the axis of tlie top oscillates. 

Let KP=^ and UK=y, UV=c, and W/2Myt*=2^»^ ; then (8) becomes, by (5), 

(9) 

The inclinations of Hhe axis to tlie vertical arc therefore given by two positions of P on 
the cubic curve (9). [Case (a) of Fig. 24.] 

1 1 is easy to see that if c be positive, that is if V be above U, the curve has, as shown 
by the dotted lines, a double jioint at U, and that there are at U two tangents equally 
inclined to the vertiral,. whidi include the vertical angle 2 tan”*(2/)Z/<;)i. 

If c is negative the origin is an isolated |K>int on tho curve, and there are two branches 
one on each side of the vertical. [Case {h) of Fig. 24.] If we find two points P on either 
of these, for wdiich PR is half of tho harmonic mean of KP, KL, the two lines OP give 
the limiting inclinations of the axis to the vertical. 

If c=0, that is if U and V coincide, (9) represents tho straight lino .r=0, and the 
psirabola [Case (c) of Fig. 24.] The limiting inclinations of the axis to the 

vertical are then determined by a point on the straight line and a corresponding point 
on the parabola, and between the two horizontal circles defined by these inclinations 
the axis moves. 
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We give in Chapter VI a full discussion of the upright top, including Klein and 
SominorfeUrs method, in which a cubic curve is also used. We give here Routh’s diagrams 
for the cases c> 0, c < 0, c=0. The full theory is contained in the present chapter and 
in 5 .'.. JO, VI, below. 



K=OUJ i l=a' 

Fig. 25 ( 1). — This dlRgnim shows throe cases in which c [ - (a/a > ^/5n)/] is positive. The path i»f 
P on the sphere describe from O with radius I is shown, as seen bv an eye placed al)ovo the top. 
The small circle is the upper boundary of the motion of P ; in the third case, in which f — a, it has 
shrunk to a point. The axis is vertical at U, and so the path passes continually from the lower 
circle throng LT to the lower lx)undary again. If the maximum deviation from the vertical is 
itself small in this last case, the equation of the spiral path is — tfoninmi^, where 1)/i>. 

'Jhis is tlio uqimtioii ubtuinud from (5) and (7), 10, VI, by substituting in (5), f from (7). 






t:--OQ i*-.:OQ 

iSce Pig. 24 (6).J 
c r. 0. 

Fig. 25 (2).-' In Fig. 24 (6) the coordinates of at which the tangent to the curve is vertical are 
given by X— -2c, ~Splc. U is an isolated point on the curve. The path of P on the same 
sphere as before is shown. Tloth limiting circles are below the level of 17, and the axis of the 
top cannot reach the vertical. 



K:^0U1 * Z=tt* 

c=0. 

Fio. 25 (3).— In the first of those cases [f >'a'] one of tlie limiting circles lies in the piano of 
UV, and the other on the paraVioluid formed by the revolution of the parabola about its axis. 
The path meets the plane of UV in a series of cusps. 

In the second case [f << 0 '] both the limiting circles are on the paraboloid, and the path touches 
both circles. For either limiting circle wo have, as the reader may prove, cos^tf > 2p cos 0=1- 2pn'/l . 
The greatest and least values of 0 [ 0 i and B ^] fulfil the relation cos 0i+coh 02=2p, and a '-r 1. 

In the third case ll=a'] the axis can approach the vertical from alowor position, arriving there 
after an infinite time by describing a spiral gradually closing on U. The value of tjt approaches 

the constant value (pp/l^, Tlio ijosition of the limiting circle for which 0 is a maximum is given 

by COS01 = 2p-l. At that circle ^~(g/lp)^t and 4=0. But 4 is not zero, as P, if it descends, comes 
down tangentially to the circle, leaves It tangentially, and begins to ascend. 
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16. Rise and fall of top started leUh initial precession. So far we 
have considered the top as started with ■»//• = 0 ; we now suppose that it is 
started at inclination 6^ of the axis to the vertical, ^=0, and 


By (3) of 10 we have 

(a-rta„)(l -y) -(/8-&n3'o)*=0 (1> 

and by (1) of the same section, 

'/'o(l = (2> 

But we liave likewise 

^2 = « az)(l - z^) - (/3 - bnzf ( 3 > 

From these, eliminating a and ^8, we get 


5*) - h-n-{z^ -z )+ I - 2 „ 2 ) [^r^(z^ + 2 ) - 26-n} ] . . . .(4> 
Thus one root of z^ = 0 is z = Zq. The second relevant root, z' say, since it 
makes the (juantity in square brackets in (4) vanish, gives 

= -®o^){'Ao(«o+®')-2/m}] ; (5> 


and so z^y—z' can be made as small as may be desired by making n 
sufficiently great. The root z" will be the smaller or the greater root,, 
that is Zq will define the upper or the lower circle, according to the initial 
value of \f/^Q chosen. 


To find tlio conditions that determine whether defines the up})er or tlie lower circle,, 
we diflerentiate (4) with respect to z, and put z=Zq in the result. We olitain 


If s' is the smaller root, that is if z^^ defines the upper limiting circle, we obtain, since 
dz-/dz must be negative, « + 

if ^0 bo positive. [Of course Im is taken positive here, as always, unless otherwise stated.] 
If z' is the larger root, that is if defines the lower circle, we get, since dz^/dzjuustJj^ 
positive, a + 

again for positive. 

We obtain the following results in different cases ; 

(1) positive : 0 < < hr, 

Zq defines upper or lower circle according as 


that is according as 


Oil < or ^ ^ .rilLO. 

^0 


(2) \j/Q positive : tt > 6Q>hr, 

defines upper or lower circle according as 

ilni < or > UU, 

2^0 

that IS according as Cu < or > ^ 

n 
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(3) ^0 negative : 0 < tfo < i”"* ^ 

z^f defines upper or lower circle according as 

a + 2 ^ 0 % > or < 2v^o^^w. 

But since Zq is jiositive and negative the second relation is not ^Ifilled, and the 
motion must be started at the upper circle. 

(4) ^^0 negative : w> 00 >J^' 

To defines upper or lower circle according as 

«+2^^o*l«6l > or < 2bn | I J ^ 
that is according4L8 MffA > or < - Av^o* I I + Cn j^olt 

for n is here positive. 

These results are very easily obtainable from (11), 2, Y, the equation of motion 
for the axis OD. At the upper circle 0 is positive, at the lower circle negative. It 
is instructive to work out the different cases fi*om this equation ; but this is left to the 
reader. 

17. Motion under variotie conditions of starting. Some further points 
i^egarding these different cases are worthy of notice : 

{a) Take Case (1) : Let the top be started at the upper circle, and \^| be the values 
of cos 0 and ^ for the lower circle. We have 

a + 2/i*^i<2^ifc». 

Now |^il>^o since the potential energy has been diminished in the passage to the 
lower circle, and therefore the kinetic energy must have been augmented by an increase 
in the numerical value of since 6—0. If the quantity on the left is positive, 

and therefore so also is the quantity on the right. Thus \j/i is positive. 

If however, with the same conditions of starting, the lower circle is in the lower 
hemisphere, so that 0i>i7r, we have z=-\z\, and therefore, from the equation of a . m . 
about the vertical, ^^(1 e,|. 

The right-hand side is positive, since j3 and bn are both positive by the supposition as to 
starting at the upper circle. (in the upper hemisphere of the unit sphere), and therefore 
also the left-hand side is {)oaitive, that is is {>o8itive. Thus is increased in absolute 
value b}’ the passage fi'om one circle to the other, and, if positive at the upper circle, is 
also positive at the lower circle when that is in the lower hemisphere. 

It can be seen in the same way that if the top be started at the lower circle with 
])ositive the value of (^ 2)9 positive at the upper circle, but is 

diminished in value. , ! 

(b) Now in Case (2), when the start is made with positive at the upper circle, it Ts 
immediately clear from similar considerations to those advanced above that is positive 
and of greater numerical value at the lower. 

If the start is made at the lower circle, we have at the upper 

a-\~2\j/h>2\l^bn, 

and also tj^(l-z^)=l3-b?iz. * 

At the start, since Zq is negative and positive, we have 

and j3 is constant. At the upper circle ij/ is of smaller numerical value, and it is clear 
that if at the upper circle z is still negati^ we have then at that circle 

\f(l -z^)-bn\z\^p. 

Tlius, if jS be positive, ^(1 -s^) must be positive at both circles, and exceed hn\z\ by the 
same amount at both. If be negative it is not impossible, according to these equations, 
for ^ to be negative at the upper circle. It must however be of smaller numerical 
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value, since the energy term depending on ^ must be smaller there than at the 
lower circle. 

If however (still for the same case of start at the lower circle with 0>\n)d at the 
upper circle be less than Jtt, then z has become positive, and we have 

with* 

It is possible for \p to be negative at the upper circle in this case. Taking this case 
with the former, we see that at least the lower circde must lie in the lower hemisphere of 
the unit sphere if the value of positive at the lower circle, is negative at the upper. 

(c) Tn Case (3) the top is started with Let the start be made at the 

upper circle : the condition is 

a + 2\I/q\ > 2}j/Jlm 

(which of course is fulfilled, since is negative and Zq is positive). Also we have 

Now at the lower circle we are to have 

a+2}j/h<2\f/bn. 

If z is still positive, that is if the lower circle is in the upper hemisphere, the left-hand 
side is positive, and therefore so is the right, and so ^ is positive. 

If however z has become negative, we have 

Hl-z^)^fi+bn\z\, ^ 

and \f/ is positive if fi is positive, ^f I3 be negative we get no decision. 

Thus, absolutely in the former case and for positive p in the latter, the negative 
precession of the top is changed in the passage from the upper to the lower circle of 
positive precession. 

{d) As regards starting at the lower circle [in Case (3)], the condition is 

Since Zq is positive, the left-hand side of this inequality is positive, and .so therefore must 
also be the right-hand side. Thus n must be negative, that is, if be positive, | \ > <(>. 

The condition at the ujjper circle is 

a + 2\p^z>2}f'b7i. 

We have seen that n is negative, and it is clear tliat so far \ff may be either positive or 
negative. 

We liave also ^(l - - bnzy 

where n and jS are both negative. Thus the equation can be written 

iP(]-z^)^-\l3\+b\n\z, 

so that again no decision is given as to the sign of 

(«f) Finally, we consider Case (4). Here n = <fi^^\ 1 p^i\\^Q\y so that m is positive. 
Hence, for starting at the upfier circle, w'e have 

a+2v^„*|iol>26nl\^ol- 

At the lower circle • ' a+2^*|?| <26«/, 

and so must be positive siqce n is positive. 

If the start is made at the lower circle we have there 

and at the upper a+2^* \z\> 2bn \ ^ |, 

a condition which may be fulfilled whether ^ be positive or negative. 

The above are various simple observations suggested by the diiferent cases. The 
associated modes of motion may be worked out by the reader in a more complete and 
systematic manner. 



CHAPTER VI 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF RISE AND FALL OF A TOP WHEN 
INITIAL PRECESSION IS NOT ZERO 


1. Mm'e e^act discussion of rise atul fail of Uyp throuffh snudl range. 
In this chaptei; we considei' the rise and fall of a top through a limited 
range of values of B in the more general case in which the initial 
precessioual moment i/y,, is not zero. Putting, as before, 0 = so that 
3 = sin we obtain from (4), 13, V, neglecting the term in 

(D 


If we neglect Zo®) — in comparison with 1, and write a' 

for a+2\/yo®z,— we can write this equation in the form 

= a'ri sin Bf, — b-n-ri^ (2) 


Proceeding precisely as before, we obtain 

rt'.sin0„., j .. 


and 


0 (1 - cos hnt). 


.(3) 


This value of 6 satisfies the conditions that when ^ = 0,0 = 00 and 0 = 0. 
The other limiting value of 0, 0^ say, is given by 

■(♦) 


It remains to determine \fr at any time t. We hav .3 

6nZo+^o(l-V) = /3. (5) 

and therefore bn2+\jA(l — z^)= — z^-y+bm^, 

»th.t <6) 

^ 1 — 

But 2 = 2 ;^— i;sin0Q, and therefore 

^=‘bn^+^|r,il-2ncotB,) (7) 
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approximately. 


By the first of (3) this becomes 
= {bn - 2x/r^cos 0o) ( 1 - cos bnt) + V>-o- 


( 8 ) 


This give8]i/>' = ^o when < = 0, and where 

<"> 

when t = Trlbn and 6 =^ 6 ^. 

It will bo observed that, when 6=3(0i + 0o)* ^ maximum value 

a'sin 0 J 2 bny and that then V'‘“ KV^o+^i)- 


2. Determhmtiou of period of rim and fall. The method used 
above is instructive. But we can also proceed as follows, and arrive more 
quickly [at some of the results alreadj^ obtained, and at the same time 
estimate the error involved in the approximation. As in (3), 10, V, we 

and now z^ are the nearly equal roots of this e<iuation which define the 
limiting circles of nutation of the top, and is the smaller, that defining 
the lower circle. The root z.^ is greater than 1. Differentiating we obtain 


z^a{z,,,-z){z^-z)-Ut{z-z{)(z,-z\ (1) 

where Zm=^(Zi+Zo). From this, putting f =2: — we get 

^+rt(s3-«,„)f= jjaf*- (2) 

With = — and — (2) becomes 



Neglecting the term on the right, which is small, vre gtjt the solution 


a 


r^ = A sin mt + B cos mt. 


It’ A, B are determined so that z = z,, when ^ = 0, and i = 0 when z = z,j, and 
when z = z^, this solution becomes 

<**' 

The period is 27r/7a= 27 r/{a(z^^Zt^)}K 

By substituting the value of f from (:3) in the term on the right of (2) we 
miglit proceed to a second approximation, but for our present purpase this 
is not]|worth while. The motion of the axis can be worked out by means 
of elliptic functions, or by various practical processes of quadrature, as 
exactly as may be re(|uired in any particular case. 

To compare this result with those already obtained, we have to find a 
value for 2^3— Now from the value of in (4), 16, V, we obtain, by 
putting Z2 for z^ and y/r^ for y/r^, 

a(s - ZiXsj -z) = a(l - s*) - bhi^z^ - 2 ,*) { + ») - 26n,}. . . .(4) 
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On the left the coefficient of z is a(z^+Zi), and on the right it is 
Hence we get a(»8+ai)=6*n®+^j*(l — 

or a(z^-Zm)-h^n^+\|^^%l-z^^)-a(z„^+Zl). (5> 

This can be written in the alternative form 


X — 


( 6 ) 


Thus, since m®=stt(«,— *„), we get for the pei’io<l T of oscillation the 
equation _ 2ir(l-z^^)^ 


T= 


( 7 > 


- 2fibnz^-a(zi+z,n)(l - V)}* 

If we suppose that z^ = Zo = z,n, and take the value of ^ proper to 
Zjnt we can put this equation in the form 


^ ( 8 ) 

(0®H® + A®^*8in®d,rt — 2a A®cos 0„,)^ 

Here we suppose the motion to deviate infinitely little from being steady, 
that is from fulfilment of the conditions 0 = 0 and yjr — jjLy a constant. We 
have by the equation of steady motion C?i = (Mflf/«^+A/tA^co8 0)/^t. Substi- 
tuting this value of Cn in the expression for the period, we obtain finally 

T= ( 9 ) 

(My/t®+ A®/u*-2M^AA/t®cos ef 

which is the result arrived at in 9, V, above. 

Thus, if we lay off. two vectors, one of length ^Igh along the vertical 
downwards from the fixed point O, the other of length A/j? from O along 
the axis of the top, the period is the product of 27r into the ratio of the 
length of the latter vector to that of the resultant of the two. The length 
of the equivalent simple pendulum is <//t^(3^3— for the first approximation 
made, and AVV/(®^V^^+*^V^’"2MgrAA;4^cos 0) for the last. 


3. En'or involved in appvoa^hnations to motion. By the following 
process, which was used by Puiseux in his discussion of the similar problem of the motion 
of a spherical pendulum (see Chap. XV), we can find limits for the error of the result 
obtained in (3). We have i=a4{(8_*,)(8,_8)(*j_8)j4 ( 1 ) 

and as in what follows motion from the lower to the upper circle is alone considered, 
the radical must be supposed taken with the positive sign. Thus, if t be the time from 
the I'lwer circle to any position z between the two limiting circles, we have 



where z lies between the roots z^ and z^. Now', clearly, according as we substitute z^ or z^ 
for z in the third factor z^-zoi tlie quantity under the square root sign in the denominator 
of the integrand, the integral is diminished or increased ; and so we get 
1 
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The integral can be evaluated. Putting that is take a new 

variable u reckoned from the mean circle we obtain 

r — ^ — -,=r — ,=in-+«n-«n <4) 

We have thefefore 

; ^ <*< — 4(4®'+®*"''*^'^ 

Writing for and we get approximately 

{«(%-*«)}4<=i7r+8in-«| (fi) 

Writing now for ia'/{a(r3-Zm)}4 and putting ( for t- wo obtain 

it=«'Binna(*3-2„)}4t], I 

or *-«».=i(*2-'t|)‘''n[{a(^3-*«)}4<]- I 

But Z’-Zm is what we have called f in 2, VI, alM)ve ; and thus wo have found in an 
entirely different way an equation practically equivalent to (3) of that section. All the 
necessary conclusions as to period have already been drawn. 

If now |t| be the numerical value of the error involved in the approximation, made 
above, to the time of passage fi'oin the lower circle to any value of z arrived at before the 
upper cii-clo is reached, the ratio of the error to the whole time is and we obviously 
have I I 

\t\ 

(*3-*.)4 

that is 

Thus, if/ denote a proper fraction, so far undetermined, we have 



and therefore in the equations above we must replace t by 

'[-/{(ji?)'-}]- 

In the discussion which will be given in a later chapter, of the motion of the axis of a 
top, the quantity h))^ again appear, and we shall then, hy means of 

elliptic functions, give equations for the determination of the motion to any retpiired 
degree of exactness. Disregard of the error here exhibited enables the inversion of the 
function ZmV^ty in order to give r, to be carried out as an affair of circular functions. 

We can now find Let, as before, \j/,n be the value of ^ for «=-?,»• Then 

{|WSm + 0«(1 - zj) = buz + ^(1 - «*) = ft (10) 

and we get by subtraction - (11) 

1 ~ z* 

Now, since 2 = 2 «+M, we obtain 

I _ 1 1 , 1 _ 1 , 22*m+u* 1 

l-2„* 1-2* 

_ 1 ,22„M + M®^ 1 , 5U«« + W* 1 \ 

i-2«*'^ l-2„* Vl-2„*‘^ l-2«» 1-2*/ 

I 22„M+tt* (22„M + M*)* 1 

-I-2«*+(T-^,i/+ {\-zJf i-2* 


( 12 ) 
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The process of expansion still further is obvious and easy. For the present we neglect 
terms in ^ wliich involve the second and higher powers of u. Thus we got approxi- 
mately, by substituting from (7) above for w, 

.-(13) 

This equation may also be written in the form, easily derived from (10), 

<“> 

Both (13) and (14) may be corrected by inserting the corrected value of Uj both in the 
terms liere included and in any further terms which have to be added from (12) to give a 
more exact value of \f/. 

Integrating (13) and (14) we got an approximation to the value of the angle turned 
through by the top about the vertical* in time /, measured from the instant at which the 
axis is in the mean circle. Thus 

or ^=^77-' — ■ 

where 

For the passage from the lower to the upper circle the angle ^ is given by 


,.(15) 


P V I 


,-5«(l+Jm“) ,) 

J' 


,.(1C) 


4. Theory of the vpright or “ sleephuj ” top. When the axis of the top 
is at rest in coincidence with the iipw^ard vertical there is no distinction 
between the angular speed of rotation n and the angular speed about 
the vertical. The kinetic energy is then and the potential energy 

TAgli, The total energy E is thus ^Gn^+Mgh. This is the case in which 
the upper and lower limiting circles for a point P on the axis of the top 
have shrunk to a single point, the zenith of the sphere on which P is 
always situated, the case in fact of steady motion in the circle 3; = 1, of 
zero radius. 

Let now, when the axis is thus at rest in the vertical position, a 
horizontcal impulse be given to the top so that the axis is set suddenly^ in 
motion wdth angular speed the kinetic energy is increased by the term 
Then the energy equation becomes 

E = HAdo*+C7i2)+M(;A (1) 

Also the A.M. about the vertical is Cn, so that when the axis ceases to be 
coincident wdth the vertical we have ^=.C??/A = &7i. 

When the axis of the top has moved away from the vertical, the term 
— s®) appears in the kinetic energy, and as 'the kinetic energy of 
spin remains unaltered we must have 

JA>/r®(l-*®)+ = JAdo*+M<//i(l -z) (2) 

Put in the present case fi=bn, and so 

■^(1— a®)=s)8>-lmai®56n(l— a). • 
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Thus (2) becomes = — s), (3) 

since rt=2M(/A/A. Hence, if z define the limiting circle to which the axis 
of the top passes when disturbed from the vertical, we have ^ = 0, and 
so from (3) {dj2+a(l-*))(l+3:)-fe*9i2(l-3) = 0 (4) 

or, writing y for 6^, 

1/(1 + *) + {«(1 + s) - 6*n*}(l - z) = 0 (4') 

* 

5. Stahilitif of upright top. Graphieal represmtatiou. We can lay 
down a graph of this equation with coordinates y, z. The graph (Fig. 26) 



Fio. 26(1). Fio. 26(2). 

is a cubic curve, of which we can trace the chief properties as follows. 
Putting 2 ; = I we get y^{\ q. 2 ;) = 0, 

so that for this value of z there is a vertical tangent which touches the 
curve at the point 3 ; = 1, j/ = 0. If in (4') we put 2/ = ^^ reject the factor 
I —0 we get a(l +z) — hh\^ = {), 

so that there is a vertical tangent which crosses the line y = 0 at the point 
«= — 

Besides these there is a vertical asymptote, the cejuation of which is 

z= — 1 . 

We can now draw the graphs for different cases. First for a negative, 
that is the case in which the action of the gravity couple is to bring the 
ax::S of the top back towards the vertical, when caused to deviate from it, 
the right-hand or determining branch of the curve extends from the 
tangent 2 ; = ! to 2 ;=— 1 [Fig. 20 (1)]. If we draw a line parallel to the 
axis of z, at distance % from that axis, it meets the curve in a point, the 

O.G. H 
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z of which is very nearly Unity, unless is great. Thus, if is small, the 
limiting circle is very near the zenith of the unit sphere, and we see that 
the axis of figure does not deviate far from the vertical. The dependence 
of the deviation on the value of 6^ or y is very clearly shown by the graph. 

Next we take the case of a positive. Here the result will depend on whether 
the spin is so great or so small as to make — 1 + bhi^la > 1 or < 1. In the 
first case the vertical tangent corresponding to the value — 1 + h^n^ja of z lies 
beyond the line 0 = 1 , and as shown in Fig. 26(2) the determining branch 
of the curve extends from the line 0 = 1 to the line 0 = — 1 . The line y = 

for small, therefore cuts the branch at a 
point the 0 of which is very nearly unity. 
This is the case of what has been called in 
14, V, above a “ strong top.*’ 

In the other case [of — -< 1, with 

a >• 0 ] the determining branch of the graph 
lies between 0 = —1 and and so 

the line 2 / = 60 cuts the determining branch 
at a point the 0 of which, for a small value 
of do, is only very slightly different from 
b^n^a-'l; and there is no possibility of 
intersection between this value of 0 and 0 = 1 . 
Thps, on the slightest disturbance, the axis 
of figure passes from the position 0 = 1 to a 
limiting circle at the finite distance 2 — from the point 0 = 1 . rhis 
is the case of the so-called “ weak top.” [The relative diagram is Fig. 26 (3).] 



6 . Amilytical discussion 0 / stability of upright tap. The results stated 
above as to the stability of the upright top may be established very 
easily in the following way. Let 1 — 0 = a? ; then 0 = 1 — aj and 1 -J- 0 = 2 — a?. 
Hence (4'), 4, becomes 

ax^ + (b^n^ — 2a + y^)x — 2 y® = 0, (1 ) 


a quadratic in x. The roots are real if — 2 a+y*)*> — 8 aj/^. This 
condition is manifestly fulfilled if a > 6 , and also when a <0 if — 2 a 
be not zero, for we can make y^ as small as we please. Solving the 
equation ( 1 ) we get • 



Now, since 0 cannot exceed 1 , a: is essentially positive, and so (when the 
roots have opposite signs) we have only to consider the positive root. It 
will be shown later that, in all the cases considered here, the axis comes 
back periodically to the vertical, in each case in a finite time, even in the 
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case described below as unstable, provided that in that case the disturbance 
is not zero. We now take the different cases seriatim, 

(1) a is negative. Here both roots of the quadratic are positive, 
since the sum and product of the roots are both positive. Denoting 
by — we get 



for we must take the smaller root, Inasmuch as the larger far exceeds the 
diameter of the unit sphere. It is clear from this that x can be made as 
small as we please by taking y sufficiently small. The motion is therefore 
stable for the upright position of the top. 

(2) a is positive. We have here two sub-cases: (a) 1>1 , or 

h^n^ja — 2 > 0, and b^n^ja — 1 < 1, or h^n^ja — 2 < 0. In the former we 

put — 2 = m®. Then the equation has a positive and a negative 

root. The former is 



and so, by taking y sufficiently small, we can make x as small as we please. 
T!ie stability however is not so decided as in the former case, for in that 
— which enters into the denominator of the term 
is greater in value, since | m® | = | | -h 2 as against | | = | h^n^ja — 2 j, for 

a positive. 

In the sub-case (/3) we make 2=— Here the roots have 

opposite signs (since a is positive). Hence we have 



For y^ however small this gives x = m\ Thus the smallest disturbance of 
the top from the vertical gives a limiting circle at the approximate distance 
^ — from the upper pole ( 2 ; = !) of the unit sphere. 

This last case is of great importance as affording a criterion of distinction, 
for the motion of a top at -least, between stability and instability. The 
value of X may be small in the unstable case, but its smallness does not 
depend on the smallness of the disturbance, but on the excess of zero over 
2a. 

In the transition case, of feV^ = 2a, we have 

and, clearly, in this case we must regard the motion as stable, since x can be 
made as small as we please by making the disturbance sufficiently small 
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The transition from stability is gradual, since, as h^n^ja is diminished from 
equality with 2, the distance of the limiting circle gradually 

increases. 

7. Time of passage of weak top from limiting circle to any value of z. 
Ill tho case of — 1 < T [a positive], the weak top, we can calculate the time of passage 
of tho axis of the top from the limiting circle for tho value zero of This will be 
iuifficiont, as the top being unstable in the upright {losition the slightest disturbance will 
be enough to set it in motion towards a lower position of the axis. We get easily from 
(3) (4) for the value of i* the equation 

( 1 ) 

Now one root of tho equation {<*(1 +z) - 

IS « = 1, 

a 

and the other two roots are both equal to 1. We call these roots T'bc large 

root of tho cubic coalesces with ^ 2 )^ldch is 1. Thus we can write the equation for as 

and therefore a^dt= (2) 

To integrate this we put ( 2 -r,)* = M, and obtain, after reduction, 

, (3) 

Thus we find by performance of tho integration 

( 4 ) 

No constant of integration is required if t be reckoned from the instant at which the axis 
is at the limiting circle = /Ai2/a — 1. 

Thus we have the result that tho time Uikeii by tho top to j^jass from the position given 
by the limiting circle to the upright {position is infinite. Similarly, if the top sUirt from 
the upright position on account of a vanishingly small disturbance the time of passage 
to the limiting circle is exceedingly great. 

8. Calculation of azimuthal motion for weak top. AVe can also calculate 
the angle yjr turned through in the present (jase in any time t reckrmed from the same 
zero of time. We have \l/ — bnl(l +z). Hence, by the value of i obtained above, 

,, bn <h 

By the same transformation as before we get 

, , bn 2du 

dy=~r , 

«4 1 -(«»+«,)•■* 

« 

Integrating, we find 

- 5 — — 7 log ^ + tan-' i 

2(2a-6*w*)4 (l-*,)4 -(«-*,)» 

As time i>as.ses and the axis approaches the upright position (without ever reaching it) 
the value of yjr increases indefinitely, that is the axis describes on the unit sphere an ever 
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narrowing spiral, in consequcnco of tlie Grst Un'in on the right in the value of yjr. The* 
term tan •‘{(s--y,)/(l+ 2 |)}i remains finite. If the motion starts from the limiting circle 
in the opposite direction, an exactly similar spiral (turned however the opposite way) is 
described. Tlie two branches form a curve symmetrica] about the meridian through the. 
starting point. 

9. PeHodic motion of weak top. If w not zero, there is in this (unstable) 
case of a positive and - 1 < 1, periodic return of the axis of the top to the vertical 
position. In fact the [lath described by the axis on the unit sphere does not differ very 
much from that described in the ease of stability. We ca-n find the motion to a high 
degree of approximation by the process already employed. We have now 

^(l +i)+{a(l +z)-6V}(l -*)](! -4 (1) 

One root of the ecpiation is L '^nd another is zi — lWja- 1 +€, and a third is 
Hence, of coui-so, is = m(j - «,)(! - 4(«3 - 2 ), 


tlilltl. 1*6 J 1 / 

(Jlearly, if we integrate from to any value of z between 1 and Zi, we obtain 

i_ r A — 1 . r (3) 

We take a new variable xi, such that z — Zi-==xC-\‘Xi, \-z=xi'-xiy that is take a new 
variable u reckoned from the circle midway between the pole«=l and the circle z—Zy. 
Now we have, as in 3, 


f* dz f** du , , . u 

I T=1 j.=i7r + 8in ^ j (4> 

Thus the iiicfpiality written above becomes 

^ ,-(iir+sin"’ “) <t< ^ — Yiir+sin“‘^) (6) 

The approximate value of t reckoned from the instant at whidi the axis intersects the 
mean cirtfle [where * = ^(1 say,] 

1 rsin-*^, (6) 

The time from xi= - xC to u = xi! (the half period) is thus Trl{a{z^ — z,^^. 

Tf we write now xn=-{a{z,n- we get ?*'sin mt, or 


z—Zf^+usmmt, 


so that z differs from the mean value z„y by a time-periodic term which passes through all 
its values in the period 27r/(5r(z3-2,„)}^, the time of passage from the pole to the limiting 
circle and back. 

10. Determination of azimuthal displacement for periodic motion of 
t^mik top. To find ^ we have, since 




1+5^ l+«r» l+« I+^^III 


i+^m (i+0-«^(i+z,,)2i+2 
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This expression niaj be carried as far as inaj be desired by siilratitution for 1/(1 +s) on 
the right of the expression on the rights and so on. It is sufficient at present to use the 
first two terms on the right of (2). Thus we get 





( 3 ) 

and therefore 

+ 

( 4 ) 


The time t is here reckoned from the instant at which the axis is at the .mean 
circle Hence, at ^=0, we have 

^ 

After half a period, that is ir/m, the axis is again at the mean circle, and 

<«> 

In this interval the axis has risen to the vertical and fallen again to the circle 
After another half period, during which the axis falls to the limiting circle and rises 
again to the circle 2 ^, the value of yjr is given by 



The orthographic projection of the path on a horizontal plane is therefore a “ rosette,” 
like that indicated in Fig. 27. 



11. Path of tceak top with reference to hoinzqgfital axes of x and y. 
Tlie equation of the path with reference to horizontal axes of and y through the pole as 
origin can be found as follows. Equation (7), 9, can be written 

cos ^-cos ft„=J(l -cos ^i)8in mt^ 
or 2 sin On) sin \{dm - d)=8iu* sin mt. 

Since the angles 0, Om^ 0i are all small, we write angles for sines, and obtain 


O^-Om?- sin mt^ 

or, since di*=20m*> -sin mt). (1) 

From this we deduce 0 « 0„,(co8 \mt - sin \mt\ (2) 
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by chooHing the sign of the square root so as to make B diminish at tlie instant ^=0, as it 
ioes in (7), 9. Writing now a: ss^ cos sin we obtain 
X — 0m (cos - sin \m() cos \ 

y=0m(co8 Jm/-sin|m08in\lr. j 

At we have, if we suppose that then ^=0, 

.v=$„, y=0, ( 4 ) 

. 12. Equations of motion of upt^ight top derived from firet principles. 
The general equations for the turning of the t><q> about the axes 0.r, Oy may be established 
as follows from first principles. The angular momenta about the vortical OZ, and the 
two horizontal axes, given by the horizontal projection of 0£ and CD, are respectively, 
Oncos0+A^sin^0, -C^isin 0+A^Bin 0cos 0, A$. 

These become, with sin0»0, cos0»l, 

Cm, -Cm^+AM Aft 

Thus, since OD is to be regarded as having turned forward from 0.r through the angle yjr, 
the angular momenta about 0.r, Oy at'e, 

(C?< 0 - A \pd) sin + A0 cos Vr, - (Cn0 -- A ^0) cos ^ + A0 sin 

which can be written Aj:+Cwy,' AS-Cw.r, of which the time rates of change are 
Ai’+Cwy, The moments of the forces are MyZ/.r, MyAy abrmt Oar and Oy, and 

so the equations of motion are 

Aa?+0w/)“MyAa7=0, Ay-Cw;^-My/<y«0, (1) 

as already obtained. 

C learly these equations can bo united in one if we put «=.r+v/. We get 

Az - iCnz - MyA«=0. (2) 

If we write this gives 

AA*^-C?iA + MyA=0. (3) 

The roots of this equation are real if C‘^w*>4MyAA. Putting Ai, A.^ for the two roots 
(real if this condition is fulfilled) we have 

The constants /?i, /r, in their more general form are complex, and may bo written 
Aj = ftj , ^2 “ ttj Phus 

z=(ai - W 

Supposing A|, A 2 to be real, w^o get by ecpiating real and imaginary parts on the two 
sides of (4), ji ; — sin A^^ + ag cos A.^^ + sin j 

y=aisin Ai^- /ijcos Ai<+a2sin X^t - ^ 

F(u* the values of A we have 



from which it will be clear, from the condition of reality of the i*oots, that both roots 
have the same sign. 

13. Discussion of the ^notion. It may appear from (4) and (5) that we have 
here four arbitrary constants for the complete integral of a linear differential equation of 
the second order, but it is to be observed that the elimination of x or y from (1) would 
give a linear differential equation of the fourth order, the complete integral of which 
would involve four constants. Equations (5) are those which we should obtain by finding 
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this integral : we should obtain no new roots, as the four roots of the deterniinantal 
equation would be simply Aj, —Ai, A2, --A2. 

As the terms are arranged in (5), those in a| give a circular motion of period ^tt/Aj and 
radius aj, those in a circular motion of the same period and in the same direction, but 
of radius jSj and of phase iir behind the former, if a|, )3| be positive. Similarly the terms 
in a2, circular motions of jjeriods 29r/A2 in the same direction and ditleriiig in 

phase as before, but of radii a2, respectively. The values of the radii and the relations 
of phase depend on the initial conditions. 

If the condition for the reality of A|, A2 is not fulfilled, that is if 4AM<r/4 > C%^, we have 


Thus 


lAaJ 2A 2A\ W • 


We thus got an oscillation in the period 47rA/C77, affected by an exponential factor. 
Hence in the case of instability the axis of the top does not necessarily deviate far from 
the vertical. This deviation will be slight for a moderate time if (4AM(r/4 - CV)/C^n^ 
is very small. Obviously however the disturbed motion does not, for an indefinitely 
small disturbance, coincide with the undisturbed motion, which is the condition fulfilled 
by the so-called stable motion. 

When the axis is nearly coincident with the downward vertical the equations of 
motion (1) apply with change of the — sign before Mg/i in each to +. We have then 
the gyrostatic pendulum, in which both motions arc stable without rotation. Thus the 
roots in (6) are now real in all (jases. This case of motion is discussed in 20, 21 , VII, below. 
• It will be observed that in the discussion of the upright top given above the two 
unstable freedoms which we have without rotation are stabilised by the rotation. 


14. Estimate of error in approxunatio7i> As before, we can form an 
estimate of the amount of error involved in the approximate equations found above. 
If T be the difference between the approximate value of t found in 9 and the true value, 


l_ _ 1 

U i 1 


Hence, if / denote a proper fraction, 


d) 


where t is the ti ne value of the time. 

It will be observed that this result shows that the equations are entirely inapplicable 
when 

If we go back to (1), 9, we see that the coefheient of z, when that of ^ is rt, is 
26‘-*a2— a. Now, since the sum of the products of the roots taken two and two is 
^3(1 +ri)+-?i. Thus we obtain 


^3 




( 2 ) 
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Now ;?, = 1 - and so we have 

a(l - u') * 




and also 
Thus 


_ I _ ■" 2a( l ^ - 2«r ( 1 - ii!) 

* **'” * *•* “ a(l-?0 

I ' U^ri^-Swa-wV I 


(3> 

.( 4 > 


16. Ea^planation of an apparent anomaly. In the determination of \j/ and 
yft given in 10 above there is, apart from the fact that the value of u employed. is not 
exact, neglect of the term 1/(1 +«). If ^hn had been taken instead of 

bn!{\ +^) for }py we should have neglected i6»(l — 2)/(l+^) ; that is the error would have 
been greater than zero and less than \bnv!j{\ As it is, a closer approximation has- 

been employed. 

It will have been noticed that the difference between’ the stable and unsUble cases, 
consists in the fact that the difference l-^i, for the former, diminishes to zeio with 
^Q, while for the latter, however small may be, 1— -?i never falls below a lower limit, 
greater than zero. Thus the rosette which pictures the motion of the axis has non- 
evanescent loops in the case of hhi^ja - 2 < 0, however slight the disturbance 6^(, may be. 

The rosette does however depend on the value of hhi^ja-% and if this is numerically 
very small, the rosette will be very small, and so the rosette (aiising in a somewhat 
different way), which we shall liiid characterises the stable case, may be actually larger 
than that for the unstable case. 

Now, as has been pointed out by Klein [Bull, Amer, Math, Society^ 3, 1807], the method 
of small oscillations, illustrated in 12, doe.s not give this apparent contradiction of 
instability afforded by the small rosette. He shows however that the complete integral 
for t includes terms which it is legitimate to neglect when IM-'Za is great, but whic^h 
arc comparable with when this is small. 

16. Stable cases of motion of npriyht toj), — We now consider the 
“ stable ” cases of the upright top under the condition that the disturbance 
from the vertical is negligibly small. As already remarked, these differ 
from the unstable case, notably in this, that the deviation of the axis from 
the vertical is always exceedingly small when the disturbing angular speed 
is so ; while in the unstable case the deviation has the value 2 — hhi^ja fair 
the least disturbance, and a still greater value when % is sensibly greater 


than zero. The magnitude of 2 — 6-71*/^^ depends only on the ratio of 
to a. 

Taking then 6^ as small, we obtain from (3), 4, 

d%l+z)+bhi\l-z)-a{l-s'^)=do^l+z), (1> 

or, as we may write it, 

^ + i*®n*tan* Id—ia sin® 16=6^^ ( 2)> 

Since $ is very small we can deduce from the last equation the relation 

^+l(6®«*-2tt)0=O; (3) 

and we have seen in 6 that in the stable cases />®n® = 2tt. Thus, if" 

6®w® — 2ii >■ 0, we have 

dsLjSin 2a)^t d-LjCos J(?>®n®— 2a)^t (4)i 
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If we suppose that when this becomes 

0=Li8ini(6*«*-2a)*<. (6) 

The period of variation of 6 is thus real, and of value 4Tr/(6*»*+ 1 2tt | or 
4^f(b^n*—2aj^, according as a is negative or positive. The value of is 
given by L, = 2dj/(6*n* — 2tt)^. 

In the present case we have also (since the axis passes through the vertical) 



Thus, subject to an error of amount 

the angle turned through in time t from the instant ^ = 0, is given by 

.,....(7) 

The orthogonal projection of the path on a horizontal plane has the 
equations a; = 0 cos y = (9 sin (S) 

or a: = Li8in 2tt)*<cos 

t/s=LiSini(t%*— 2a)*<sin IjJjnt} 

where the origin of coordinates is the projection of the upper pole of the 
sphere. 

17. Azimuthal turning. The angle ^ turned through in half a period is^ 

bn 

(6*n*± 1 2a \)^ 

where the upper or the lower sign is to be taken according as a is negative 
or positive. It is thus less than tt in the former case, and greater than 
TT in the latter. But it will be seen [from (6) or (9)] that the half-period is 
the interval of time between two successive passages of the axis through 
the vertical position. At an instant of vertical passage the axis is moving 
along an arc of a meridian, and the angle between the meridian of one 
passage and that of the next (the difference of " longitude ”) is 

irbnl{bhi^± 1 2a |)* (that is < x or > t) 
according as a is negative or positive. It is most carefully to be observed 
that this is the angle at the pole between the lihb along which the axis 
leaves the pole and the line along which it returns ; in other words, this 
angle is the supplement of that between the directions in which the axis 
leaves the pole at the beginning and end of the interval of time specified. 
It is the angle through which the plane through the vertical and the axis 
of the top swings round in the interval. This plane is to be regarded also 
as swinging round through the angle ir at the instant of the passage of the 
axis through the vertical [see 19 below]. 
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The intermediate ctoe is that in which 2a is zero, that is when the top is 
acted on by no forces, or has a value of infinitely great in comparison 
with 2a. The axis in that case describes and redescribes a cone about a 
mean position. 

An extreme case of stability which may be noticed is that in which a is 
negative and bn zero, and the axis of the top is in the downward vertical 
direction. We have then ^=0, and -•2a=4MgrA/M(^*+A:*)=4gr/i, where 
I is the length of the equivalent simple pendulum. If the axis is slightly 
disturbed from the vertical the equation of motion is 

^+|d=o,^ 

the equation of the ordinary pendulum vibrating in period 

18. Stable motion between two close limiting circles near pole. Finally 
we consider the case of motion between two close limiting circles very near the vertical. 
We shall suppose the top to have been started with a.m. about an axis nearly coinci- 
dent with the axis of figure, so that the precessional motion is slow. In this case, 
as we have seen, hhi^ must be very great in comparison with 2 a. Let u be the distance of 
the circle in which the axis is at any instant from the circle midway between the 
two limiting circles. For the mean circle we shall suppose the value of z to be and 
take the distance between the two limiting circles as 2 m'. The root is here very great, 
and as the limiting circles are near the pole ^ 3-^2 are all very nearly equal 


to zj - 1 . We have, by ( 2 ), 10 , V, 

, (a - az)(l - z*) - (/ 8 - hnzf, ( 1 ) 

and the limiting circles are determined by the equation 

(a-az)(l-z*)~()3-f>wz)*=0 ( 2 ) 


The coefficient of z in this equation is ^pbn - a. Hence, if Z 3 , z,, Zj be the roots, we have 


*or approximately a (zg - 1 ) « fihn - 2a = - 2a ( 3 ) 

The period of oscillation between the circles is therefore [see 2 above] 

2jr/{«(*, - l)}i = 2ir/( W - So)*, 

nearly, and we have *=z„+tt'8m(6»n*- So)*#, (4) 

or, to a less close approximation, z^z^i+M'sin hit (5) 


It will be observed that the period here obtained is half of the period for the case of 
stable motion through the pole. Tliis is as it should be, for in the present case the 
period is the interval between the two successive intersections of either circle by the axis, 
while in the case of motion through the pole the half-period is the time of passage from 
the limiting circle, through the pole, to the circle again. The second circle lias coalesced 
with the pole, and this half-period therefore corresponds to the whole period in the 
other case. | 

We liave now to consider the precessional motion. We have 
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As the axis, though always near the vertical, does not actually pass through it, we cannot - 
put fi^bn with exactness, and so we write the equation in the form 

+ say. 





nearly, where now mss( 6 *n*- 2 a)i. The angle ^ turned through in time t by the vertical 
plane through the axis of the top is made up of two jmrts ^a, of which the second is 

<») 

For V'l we have ^^,=3 f 4 ^— <ft=s(j 3 - 6 ») f, (10) 

Since the axis does not pass through the pole 'l-Zm> ^nd so we can write 
,, I 0 -bn r dt Ifi-bnf di 

'^‘=2 T-r,- , «' ". °2 

I 1-- siiim^ 

•/ 1 

where X; < 1. By using the substitution i^»tan we get easily 
. B-~bn . * 

^ K rtan“‘ i (12) 

Tlius we get finally 

^ izh ^tan-> +1 1 ^*^«'cos«.«. (13) 

19. Extension of case o/ 18 <o m which axis passes infinitely 
near pole* It is interesting to consider how this investigation can be extended to the 

case in which the axis passes through (or, 
as we shall say, infinitely near) the pole. 
Hei'e l-Xm=74'+€, where c is small com- 
pared with u\ which in its turn we shall 
regard as small compared with 1. The 
analytical discussion requires very great 
care ; but what happens is easily made 
out by a consideration of the geometry of 
the motion. Let the large circle in the 
diagram (drawn for the case of u < 0) be 
the lower limiting circle (z=Zi\ and let the 
upper be shrank down to an exceedingly 
small circle c, corresponding to 1 - c, and 
therefore of radius (2c)i. It will be seen 
that if ^0 be the rate at which 0 is increas- 
ing at a point A at a distance from c large 
^ ^ compared with c, but still comparati vely far 

***”* from the lower circle, the value of \p at the 

small circle, where it is touched by the axis in passing, is approximately ^q/( 2 €)^. It is 
obvious that (^o t^^ust, since 6 changes very slowly near the pole, be very approximately 
the value of 4 when the axis is passing the pole. 
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Now when the axis actually passes through the pole ^ loses its meaning, but we are 
led by the foregoing to regard it as becoming infinite just at the pole by the vanishing 
yd£ 2a this mode of considering the matter we take ^as v^(2c)^, and so regard the 
pole small limiting circle at which there is no since that is replaced 

by the term iii In the element of time bisected by the instant at which the axisf 
passes the pole, the value of ^ changes abruptly by ir. 

It will be observed that the introduction of this value of ^ does not conflict with the 
wndition ^(1 -s*)=j8-6wa 

For and therefore ^(1 which is vanishingly small when & is. 

Thus still vanishes as the upper circle is shrunk infinitely near to zero, and 

so is consistent with the vanishing of p-^bnz, when s becomes 1. 

We have now to inquire whether this discoimnuity in the value of tp, as the axis 
passes the vertical, is given by the expression found above for It is clear that 

no discontinuity is given by It remains to examine We have 

^ tl -tan ^ 7 , 

where Now J(!=u'Hl upper limiting circle 

is shrunk down more and more to zero, radius 1 - approaches more nearly to zero, and 
{w - k)l{l - 1^) to QC . But t is reckoned from the circle and when the vertical is reached 
we have by (4), 18, t=^irlm, and tr=tanim^=tan|ir^l. When t increases beyond 
this value w-k changes sign from negative to positive. Thus springs 

at once from - oo to +ao. But when w is infinitely near to 1, is 

{(1 -&)/(!+#, or zero. Hei-ce the sudden change of (w-^)/(l from -oo to +gc 
is through the value zero, that is tan“M(««^-it)/(l changes suddenly by the angle ?r. 


20. Interpi*etation of discontinuity in p at pole. To complete the identifi- 
cation of th^s sudden change of yp with that reckoned above from elementary considera- 
tions, we have to show that the coefficient 

0-bn 

»»{(! 

has the value 1. First we consider the numerator. We have 

- z^) - bn{l - z) 


where € = 1-2, which in the limit is very small. Now we have seen that if 6^o^® 1^1^® 
rate of variation of 6 near thh pole we have Thus 

P’-bn- 1^(1 +z)- ftnjc. 

But for the lower liniiting circle defined by Zi (and corresponding to 6^,) we have by (1), 16, 
since bn is great in comparison with a. Thus 


and therefore 
Thus we fin^ 

very nearly. 




l+Zl 
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Next, consider the denominator, remembering that approximately. We have 

foiKl - - tt **}* 1 - -*„(1 - r „) -«•*}*- 6 «{»' + e - *«(»'+€> - 

Since 1 ?«'+c, the last expression can be written 

hn {(?4' + c)* - =s 6n(2M'€)i, 

which is the value obtained above for the numerator. In the limit therefore the 
coefficient is unity. 

The angle turned through by the vertical plane thi'ough the axis of the top, in 
a passage from the lower circle past the vertical to the lower circle, and back again past 
the vertical, is from the point of view just presented (that of just grazing an infinitely 
small circle surrounding the pole) made up of 27 r given by two discontinuities in and 
the angle 

^ 47r 

with approximately 1 +^m = 2, //i=(6%2-2a)i. Thus we may write 



The whole angle turned through is therefore 47 r + 27r«r//>“«®. The change of azimuth 
of the vertical plane through the centre of the infinitely small circle, corresponding to 
the passage of the axis from the small circle to the lower circrle, and Imck again to the 
small circle, is therefore 2ir + Tta/bhi\ which, whether a > or < 0, agrees with the diagi'am 
for the stsible cases given in Fig. 28. The angle between the directions of two successive 
lines of leaving the small circle is walbhi^, 

Note , — In addition to the diagrams of pith given from time to time in the foregoing 
chapters, other possible curves will be included in the chapter on Methods of Calculation 
and Quadrature, 



CHAPTER VII 


aYROSTATS AND VARIOUS PHW^CAL APPLICATIONS OF 

GYROSTATS 

1. Gyrostats, Before proceeding further with the more abstract theory 
of a top, it will be useful perhaps to give an account of gyrostats and of 
some of their applications. The theory of a gyrostat differs from tliat of 
ail ordinary symmetrical top, inasmuch as the motion of the case or frame 
wliich encloses the flywheel of the gyrostat must be taken into account. 



Flo. 20 (a). Flo. 20(6). 

Some different forms of gyrostat are here pictm-ed [Fig. 29]. Tlie nearly 
enclosing case of the J^elvin gyrostat [Fig. 29 (a)] was designed rather to 
suggest the idea of a body which, though identical in outward form with 
other bodies, has yet peculiar properties which are only to be explained by 
motions of internal parts, the existence of whieh is inferred from a study 
of the btjdy’s dynamical behaviour. 

Fig. 29 (6) shows one of Dr. J. G. Gray’s motor gyrostats, supported on a 
skate. The flywheel is the rotor of a continuous current electric motor, 
which can be driven from an ordinary electric light circuit. 



v;i 28 ^-n‘ GYRosTATKBv 7.-: 

Fig. 30, (a) and (6), showa an effeictive form of gyrostat, easily constructed 
by utilising a bicycle wheel on its ball bearings, as recommended by 
Sir George Greenhill. In* diagram (a) the wheel is shown supported at 
one end of the axle, which rests in a cup. In experiments with such a 
wheel it is advisable, for safety, always to employ some form of universal 
Joint, e.g. the altazimuth suspension shown in (6). 



Fio.S0(a). rto. 10(6). 


It has been shown in 2, V, above,' how the inertia of the case is taken 
account of when the axis of the flywheel may be taken as also the axis of 
symmetry of the whole instrument. Thus equations (1) to (9) of 1, V, 
contain the elements of the mathematical theory of the subject. 

We shall now consider various examples, in the main such as fulfil, or 
nearly fulfil, the condition that the instrument is supported at a point 
situated on the axis of symmetry. We repeat here, as the equation mainly 
to be employed (when a point O of the axis is fixed), 

AS+(Cn+Cwi— A^cosfi)^sinfi=K, (1) 

where C' is the moment of inertia and the angular speed of the case 
about the axis of symmetry, while K is the couple applied about the axis 
through the point of support, round which the rate of turning is d. This 
axis is at right angles at cnee to the axis of symmetry and to the vertical 
(or what corresponds to the vertical if the couple G is not supplied by 
gravity). A is the moment of inertia of the whole instrument about this 
axis, or about any other transverse axis through the point of support. 

Along with (1) goes the equation 

A^sinfl— (C»+C'wi— 2A'^cos fl)^=L, (2) 

for the axis OE at right angles to OC and OD. 

If we do not suppose the top or gyrostat supported on a fixed point, A is 
the moment of inertia about a transverse axis through the centroid, G, while 
the turnings and couples in (1) and (2) now refer to axes through G parallel 
to those already specified. But in this case we have to introduce equations 
for the motion of the centroid. These have the form, 

Mx=X, M^-Y, M«-Z, 


( 8 ) 
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where x, y, z are the Cartesian coordinates of the centroid, and X, Y, Z are 
. the total applied forces (friction included if there is any) along the axes. 
In the important case in which the point O on the axis is fixed, the values 
of X, Y, Z are given in (3), 1, V, for axes there specified. The present Z is 
however equal to the former Z — M//. 

2. Reeiction of a top or gyrostat on its support. We now consider the 
reaction of a top or gyrostat on its support. First we shall suppose the top 
to be supported at a fixed point on its axis of figure. 

We refer the motion to a vertical axisOs, and two horizontal axes, one. 
Ox, coincident with OD, the other, Oy, <{^cident with the horizontal pro- 
jection of OE. The components of momentum in the directions of the axes 
of X and 2/ are respectively MA^sind and — MA0cosd, while that along 
the upward vertical is — M/idsind. 

The rate of production of momentum in the direction of the axis of x is 
M/i^sin 0+M^^dcos0, from differentiation of Mh\frsin6, together with 
M/t^/dcosd arising from the motion of the axes. The rates of production 
of momentum for the directions Oy, Oz are 

— M/tdeos 6 + M/(td^sin 6+Mh\f/^mn 0, — MhO sin 6 — M/id^cos 6 

respectively. The latter comes entirely from differentiation of — M/edsin 0, 
since the axes Oa?, Oy remain horizontal ; the first two terms of the former 
are derived from — MA^cosd, tlie thiitJ arises from motion of the axis Ox. 

If —(X, Y, Z) be the components of the reaction on the suppoi't for 
axes y, z), as specified aliove, we have, as in (3), 1, V, 

X = Mfc(^j&sin d + 2\Jrdcos0), Y == — M/<(^cos0 — 0®sin 0— ^/-sin©), 

Z = M (g — /f 0 sin 6 — A S^cos 0). 

We next take a gyrostat resting on the rim which surrounds its case, as 
in Fig. 29 (a), while the axis of figure is inclined at the angle 0 to the 
vertical. If a be the distance of the point of support from the centroid, 
the centre we suppose of the flywheel, the equations just found apply, pro- 
vided a and i-Tr — 0 be substituted for h and 0, and the sign of Y be reversed. 
M includes the mass of the case as w^ell as that of the flywheel. 

About G.r, diawn from* Uie centroid G paiallol to OD, the total moment of forces for 
steady motion (^=/a) is — Ma(,v+iui^asiu 0)ycos 0. If A be the total moment of inertia 
about a transverse through G to the flywheel axis, the a.m. about G,v grows at rate 
(G?i - A/x cos 0)/i sin 0. Hence we get the quadratic for 

(A - Mci^) sin 0 cos 0 . ft* — Ca sin 0 . /x - Mya cos 0=0. 

3. * The Sersou-Fleurmis top for g^ivmg an artificial horizon at sea. 
The following is a quotation from an article in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1754 *: Eleven or twelve years ago Mr. Serson, an ingenious mcchanick, 
took a liint' from the property of a top set a spinning, that the axis of its 
rotation affects a vertical position, and got a kind of top made, whose upper 
surface perpendicular to the axe was a circular plate of polished metal ; and 

O.U« X 
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found, as he had expected, that when this top was briskly set in motion, its 
plain surface would soon become horizontal ; that all objects at rest, and 
reflected by that surface to an eye also at rest, did appear entirely without 
motion ; and that if the whirling plane were disturbed from its horizontal 
position, it would soon recover it again, and preserve it unless disturbed 
anew, or that its velocity was too far diminished.” 

Obviously this device contained a solution of the problem of finding a 
satisfactory horizon for use in sextant observations at sea, when there was 
fog round the sea horizon, and with the aid of George Graham, F.R.S., the 
celebrated instrument maker, it was realised as a kind of top spun in the 
ordinary way by quickly unwinding a band from an axle surrounding 
the axis of figure. At first the Admiralty declined to try the instrument, 
but ultimately it was tried on board an Admiralty yacht at the Nore in 
1743, and favourably reported upon. Mr. Serson was sent by tlie Admiralty 
to sea in the Victory a little later to test a new instrument, but the ship 
was lost with all on board. Mr. Graham then had one made, and “used 
fre({uently to express great indignation at the unaccountable disregard of 
so promising a discovery, having himself made many tryals of its pro- 
perties.” [Loc. cit supra. See also Short, Phil. Trans. 47, 1751-2.] 

It may bo stated here that a common level, or a pendulum, is of no use 
for giving a horizontal or vertical direction on a body, like a quickly moving 
boat or aeroplane, which is constantly undergoing varying acceleration. 

Serson 's device has been revived (or independently invented) in France 
within the last twenty or thirty years, and is more or less in use in the 

French navy in the improved 
form given to it by Admiral 
Fleuriais [Fig. 31]. As will be 
seen from the figure, it is simply 
a small top with, as shown in 
the diagram, a certain amount 
of gravitational stability. M is 
about 175 grammes, and 
is made at least 17*5 grammes. 
[The value of C for a trial 
instruiqent tested in 1887 was 
490 gramme-centimetre units.] 
The drive is an air-blast acting on " bucket ” depressions round the edge of 
the wheel: the speed is run up to about 80 turns per second before an 
observation, and the blast is then shut off* and the air j)ump reversed so as 
to exhaust the chamber in which the top spina. The speed falls to about 
60 turns per second during an observation. 

The upper circular plane face forms a table which carries at the extremities 
of a diameter two equal plano-convex lenses, L, U as shown, with their 



Fin. 31. 
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plane faces turned towards one another, and at right angles to the diameter. 
The distance between these faces is the focal length of either lens, and a 
datum-line is drawn on each parallel to the table and through the axis of 
the lens arrangement. 

The diagram sufficiently explains the use of the instrument for sextant 
observations. As will be seen from the diagram, it is carried by the 
sextant behind the small mirror into which the telescope looks. Kays from 
the mark on one of the lenses are rendered parallel by the other lens, and 
are then received by the telescope of the sextant, together with rays from 
the distant object brought into paralleliiA with the beam from the lenses 
by two reflections from the mirrors in the usual way. A distinct image 
is obtained notwithstanding the spin in consequence of the persistence 
of impressions on the retina. To get good results re(]uires considerable 
practice. 

The spin and inoTnent of inertia of the top about its axis aie both so 
great that any precessional motion caused by disturbances is of very long 
period. The precession, in fact, is so slow that successive disturbances due 
to rolling or pitching of the ship have time to annul one another for all 
pi-actical purposes. 

In most descriptions of the liction of this instrument which have been 
given it is said to be subject to an inclinational error, T cosf/86160 (where T 
is the precessional period of the top and I the latitude), due to the earth’s 
rotation. This holds for a gyrostatic pendulum hung from a universal joint 
or for (the impossible) case of a top supported by a frictionless peg. In such 
a case let the ship be in latitude ly the angular speed to of the earth may be 
resolved into two components, to sin Z about the vertical and to cos i about 
the northward horizontal at the phace. As the axis of spin of the top is 
very nearly vertical the former component is of little consequence, 2 )ro- 
vided J/t/Zt is large in ctmiparison with CntosinZ. [See 6 below.] The 
latter, however, if the spin n of the top is counter-clockwise, is producing 
A.M. alx)ut an eastward horizontal line at rate Onto cos i. As there is no 
externally applied couple about this eastwtird line, the top turns in the 
direction to neutnilise this rate of growth of A.M., that is the upper end of 
the axis tuiiis towards the north, and, after a little oscillation, relative 
equilibrium ensues wlyen the gravitational stability gives the couple 
requisite for the steady production of a.m. at rate Cnwcos/. The apparent 
upward vertical is then north of the true vertical, by an angle Q given by 

Cnw cos I = Mr//^ sin 0, ( I ) 

where fe,.the distance of the centroid below the point of support, is taken 
positive. The true latitude is thus south of the* apparent latitude as given 
by observations made with this artiticial horizon. Since T = 2‘7rC7i/M(//i 
approximately the inclinational error is as stated above. 
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But in the case of the Serson-Fleurlais level the vertical is defined by the 
interaction of the peg and its supporting cup. If the top becomes slightly 
inclined to the vertical an erecting couple of moment L, depending on the 
design of the peg and cup, the spin and the weight of the top, comes into 
play, and the top erects itself in accordance with the equation 



where 6 is the tilt from the upward vertical. If 

JL ^ i cos 6 
0^^86160 

there is no error due to the earth's rotation. 

An exact theory of the inclinational effect of the earth’s rotation is given 
in 6 below for a case in which it has full play, that of Gilbert’s bary- 
gyroscope, wliich is supported on two knife-edges in a line through the 
centre of the flywheel. The theory of erection will be given later. 

4. Gt/roHtaiie observation of the rotation of the earth Foncnulfs 

methods. The famous French experi- 
mentalist, L<^on Foucault,* suggested two 
ways of determining the rotation of 
the earth. One was observation of the 
apparent turning of the plane of vibration 
of a long pendulum, suspended so as to be 
as nearly as possible free from any con- 
straint due to the attachment of the pen- 
dulum wire to its fixed support. This 
classical experiment was carried out with 
fair success at the Pantheon at Paris, and 
was repeated under the domes of the 
cathedrals of Amiens and Rheims. 

Foucault’s other method was based on 
the fact that a gyrostat, if mounted 
properly, retains unaltered the direction 
of tlie spin-axis when the supports are 
turned round. Take, for example, the 
pedestal gyrostat of Fig. 32. The flywheel 
is within the frame there shown as carried 
by a vertical rod, wliich swivels in a 
vertical socket projecting upward from 
the supporting stand. Rods with arrow-points are attached, to be set to 
represent the spin axis, the couple axis, and the direction of rotation. If 

* Comply renduB^ 35 (1852). 
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the spinning gyrostat has its spin axis in any chosen direction, and the 
supporting stand is turned round, a friction couple of some little magni- 
tude is applied to the vertical rod; nevertheless, the direction of the 
spin-axis is not altered perceptibly. Yet the friction couple is sufficient 
to carry the gyrostat round with the stand when there is no spin. The 
spin results in a great increase of virtual inertia for turning displacements, 
as we shall see quantitatively in one of the arrangements described below 
in the present chapter. 

It is to be understood that when there is no weight hung on the gyrostat 
case; the axes XX', YY', ZZ' intersect at^be common centre of gravity of 
the flywheel and case, and that there is no friction couple about any of 
these axes. 

When the axis of spin of the pedestal gyrostat is adjusted to be accurately 
horizontal, and to point north, the horizontal component of the earth’s 
angular velocity will have no gyrostatic effect, and the vertical component 
will merely turn the base piece round, and enable the earth’s rotation to bo 
seen from the changed azimuth of a mark on the base. Such a mark will, 
since the angular speed about the vertical in latitude I, is ta sin Z, make a 
complete revolution about the vertical in (I sidereal day)/sinZ. 

Under the conditions stated the axis of spin of the gyrostat, whatever 
its original direction, would preserve its direction in space as long as the 
flywheel was kept in rotation. In 6 the effect of non-fulfilment of these- 
conditions in certain respects will be considered. 


6. GyroHtntic halame and gyrostatic dipping ruiedle. Lord Kelviu^s 
methods. At the British Association meetings at Southport and Montreal, 
in 1883 and 1 884, Lord Kelvin suggested methods of demonstrating the earth’s 
rotation, and of constructing a gyrostatic compass. One of these had refer- 
ence to the component of rotation about the vertical, the component in fact 
demonstrated by the Foucault pendulum experiment. If to be the resultant 
angular speed, the component about the vertical at any place in latitude I is 
to sin Z, while the companion component about the horizontal there is to cos Z. 
Thus at London the component about the vertical is ()*78 of w, and the 
period of rotation about the vertical is about 30’77 hours of sidereal time. 
(One sidereal day = 80,160 seconds, neiirly.) 

Lord Kelvin’s method •of measuring cosinZ consists in supporting a gyro- 
stat on knife-edges attached to the projecting edge of the case, so that the 
gyrostat without spin rests with the axis horizontal or nearly so. For this 
purpose the line of knife-edges is laid through tlie centre of the flywheel at 
right angles to the axis, and the plane of the knife-edges is therefore the 
plane of symmetry of the flywheel perpendicular to the axis. The knife- 
edges are a little alx)vc the centre of gravity of the instrument, which we 


|uppose in or nearly in that plane, so that there is a little gravitational 
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stability. The azimuth of the axis is a matter of indifference, as any couple 
due to the component of rotation about the horizontal is balanced by an 
equal couple furnished by the knife-edge bearings. The apparatus described 
in 6 would serve if the axis of the flywheel were turned through 90"* with 
reference to the knife-edges, and scale-pans were added. 

At points in a line at right angles to the line of knife-edges, and passing 
through it, two scale-pans are attached to the framework, and by w^eights 
in these the axis of the gyrostat (without spin) is adjusted, as nearly as 
may be, in a horizontal position which is marked. The gyrostat is now 
removed to hiive its flywheel spun rapidly, and is then replaced. It is 
found that the weights in the scale-pans have to be altered now to bring 
the gyrostat back to the marked position. From the alteration in the 
weights thte angular speed about the vertical can be calculated. 

To fix the ideas let the gyrostat axis be nortli and south, and let the spin 
to an observer, looking at it from beyond the north end, be in the counter- 
clock, or positive direction. The rotation of the earth about the vertical 
carries the north end of the axis round towards the west, and therefoi-e 
angular momentum is being produced about a horizontal axis drawn west- 
ward, at a rate equal to Cnto sin i, where Cn is the angular momentum of 
the flywheel. If the sum of the increase of weight on one scale-pan and 
the diminution (if any) in the other be and a be the horizontal distance 
between the points of attachment of the scale-pans, we have 

Cn (0 sin I = wga. 

Thus if C and n are known, w sin i, or w, can be calculated. 

No figures were given as to the forces to be measured in a practical 
experiment ; but these may be supplied as follows. We may take the mass 
of a small flywheel as 400 grammes, its radius of gyration as 4 cm., and its 
speed of revolution if high as 200 revolutions per second. If we take a as 
10 cm. we obtain for London the equation 

400 X 4« X 400t X = 10 X 981 x w. 

oOlOO 

This gives tt; = 0'047, and therefore the "weight is 47 milligrammes. It 
would require careful arrangements to carry out the experiment accurately, 
but the idea is clearly not unpractical. With some of the new gyrostats 
that we now have, the mass of the wheel is as mu6h as 2,000 grammes, and 
the radius of gyration is about 7*5 cm. These numbers bring the weight 
up to 0*82 gramme, at the same speed. 

If the gravitational stability of this gyrostatic balance }ye removed, that 
is, if the line of knife-edges be made to pass accurately tlirough the centre 
of gravity of the system of wheel and framework, and the axis of rotation 
be placed in a truly north and south vertical plane, so that the knife-edges are 
horizontally east and west, the gyrostat will be in stable equilibrium when 
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the axis is parallel to the earth’s axis, and is turned so that the direction of 
rotation agrees with the rotation of the earth.* For we have then simply 
the experiment, described in Chapter I and discussed in 7 below, of the 
gyrostat resting by trunnions on bearings attached to a tray wliich is 
carried round by the experimenter. The axis of the gyrostat was at 
right angles to the tray, and when the tray, held horizontally, was can*ied 
round in azimuth the equilibrium of the gyrostat was stable or unstable, 
according as the two turnings agreed or disagreed in direction. In the 
present case the tray is the earth, the position of the axis of rotation 
parallel to the earth’s axis replaces the AgBrtical position, and the earth’s 
turning the azimuthal motion. If displ^ed from the stable position the 
gyrostat will oscillate about it in the period 27r(A/Cw<>)*, where A is the 
moment of inertia about the knife-edges, and the other quantities have 
the meanings already assigned to them [see (1), 7, below]. 

If the line of knife-edges be north and south, the vertical will be the 
stable, or unstable, direction of the axis of rotation, and tliere will be 
oscillation about the stable position in the period 2'7r(A/Cn(i)sin,i)i. 

The gyrostat thus imitates exactly the behaviour of a dipping needle in 
the earth’s magnetic field, and thus we have a gyrostatic model of the 
dipping needle. 

6. Gilbert* s harogyroseojje. It is right to point out that these arrange- 
ments were anticipated by Gilbert’s barogyroscope, which rests on precisely 
the same idea, and applies it in a similar manner. 



In this a gyrostat [Fig. 33] is supported on bearings, fixed horizontally 
east and west, and has a certain adjustable amount of gravitational 
stability- supplied by placing the centroid below the line of bearings. 

♦This idea forms the basis of a paper by Sire, published in 1868 {Arch, dts ScL Phys, ei XcU,t 
Gon6ve, 1, 1858). Sire proposed to use tliis principle for the detorniihation of the earth’s rotation. 
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Let I [Fig. 34] be the (north) latitude of the place, and the axis of 
rotation of the flywheel be inclined at an angle 0 (lower end, say, towards 
the south) to the vertical at the place P. The angular speed, o) say, of the 

earth’s rotation can be resolved into two com- 
ponents: one, a>sin({+0), about the axis of the 
flywheel, the other, ft)cos(i-h0), about a line at 
right angles to this axis, and drawn tovrards the 
north. If n and co be similarly directed, the 
component ft)COs(Z+0) gives a processional motion, 
which for a proper value of Q will equal MgrAsind, 
the couple about the line of bearings. 

If the line of bearings is horizontally east and west, 
and the flywheel is spun to an angular speed 0, rela- 
tive to the earth, the speed n when the gyrostat is 
set up in position will be 0±a)sin(Z+0). At this inclination there will be 
equilibrium, and then Cna)COs(l+6)=^Mghsmd. With the understanding 
stated as to the meaning of n this equation is exact. Hence 



tan 0 s: 


CnoD c os I 
Cnoo sin My/t 


■( 1 ) 


If the spin be reversed the inclination is to the other side of the 
vertical, and of amount 0', given by 


tan0' 


_ Cnw cos I 
C^icDsini— Mgr/f 


.( 2 ) 


This, in point of fact, is an exact solution of the problem of the action 
of the gyroscopic horizon instrument [3 above], giving the error 0 or 0' to be 
taken account of when a gyrostat ia used as a clinometer or to give an 
artificial horizon. 

If the line of bearings be horizontal, but inclined at an angle 0 to the 
east and west horizontal line, and the inclination of the axis of rotation of 
the gyrostat to the vertical be 0, then, instead of (2), we have 


. ^ Ctui>cos2cos0 

Uno) sml + m(fh 


(3) 


The components of os about the vertical and •the horizontal in the 
meridian are nosinl and a)Cos{. The latter has a component cocosZcos^ 
about a horizontal axis at azimuth ^ to the east of north, for the angle ^ 
is here taken towards the north at the west bearing. This, in its 
turn, gives an angular speed, about an axis perpendicular at once to the 
line of bearings and to the axis of rotation, of amount cocosfeos ^cos0. 
The component cosinJ, about the vertical, gives a component, — wsinZsind, 
about the axis last mentioned. The precessional angular speed about that 
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axis is therefore ci>(cos{cos0 cosd— sin^sind). Hence, since as before tho 
couple about the line of bearings is Mgh sin 0, we get 

Cno)(cos I cos ^ cos 0 — sin i sin 0) = Mgr/t sin 0, 


and therefore 


. ^ OllA) cos Z cos 0 /ak 

tan 0 = ^ ^ 

CT?ft)SinZ+M^A 


Here it is supposed that n and o) are the same way round. If they are . 
not, the denominator (taking the numerical value of 0) must have the value 
CtiwsinZ — Mflf/i, and the upper end of the axis is turned towards the south,, 
instead of to the north as in the former < 


Taking equation (2), and supposting the flywheel to make N turns per second, we 
get Wft>=27rN x 2ir/86160— 47r®N/86160, and 

cosZ 


tan 0'=- 


siii I — 


861flQM/yA ' 


.(5 


47r*CN 

If A be the iiioiiient of inertia of the instrument about the line of bearings, 
and T its period as a compound |)endulum oscillating about that line, we have 
Ts=27r(A/M^^)^. Hence, if C=itA, (6) becomes 

cosZ 


tan 


sinZ- 


8 6160 


(e> 


Thus the wheel would turn over in latitude Z if w^e could make N as great aa 
86160//T*ainZ. As Sir George Grecnhill remarks (/Z.CZ. 71 p. 259), if T were 15 (as in the 
400-day clock), Z were 30'’, and k were 2, we should get N = 383. Indeed, apart from the 
fact that the ring, in which the top is held, adds to A, the value of X is certainly sensibly 
less than 2 in instruments actually made ; nevertheless the speed of inversion is not 
unattainable. For example, the barogyroscope made by M. Koenigs* may (if there i» 
no question of safety) be run up to 55,000 revolutions per minute, or over 900 per second. 
Such a speed would however be as much as, if not more than, a brass flywheel, even of 
small size, would bear. Those results are important for various appliances. 


7. (ryrosUit with axis vertimly stable or nnstahle aecordiug to diree- 
tiou of azimuthal innring* We consider here a gyrostat supported (as 
shown in Fig. 35) by two trunnions screwed to the projecting edge, in the 
plane of the flywheel, on a wooden frame or tray. Tlie axis of the wheel 
is very nearly vertical, and the wheel is spinning rapidly in the direction of 
an arrow (not shown) drawn on the upper side of the case. The centre of 
gravity of the whole instrument is nearly on the level of the trunnions, so 
that there is little or no gravity preponderance. The following experiment 
has already been described in I. 

If the tray be carried round horizontally with constant angular speed 
/u in the direction of spin, the gyrostat remains quite stable. If how- 
ever it be carried round in the opposite direction, the gyrostat imme- 
diately turns on its trunnions and capsizes, so that the other end of the 

* Hemt Oinirake des Sciences, Paris, 1891. 
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axis becomes uppermost, and if the azimuthal motion is continued in the 
same direction, the gyrostat is now stable. It will be observed that the 
flywheel is now spinning in the direction of the azimuthal motion. Hence 
the gyrostat is in stable equilibrium when the azimuthal motion is in 
the same direction as the rotational motion. 





Fic. 35. 


This result follows from the ^-equation of motion, which is approxi- 
mately, for the present case, 

A0-fCn/ii0 = O (1) 

TJie solution of this equation, if n and fj, have the same direction so that 
njjL is positive, is oscillatory motion of period 27r(A/C7?/x)* about the 
vertical position, so that this position is stable according to the definition 
of stability provisionally adopted in 9, V, above. 

On the other hand, if n and /x have opposite signs the solution of the 
differential equation is of another form, curiously connected with the 
former, but representing a different state of things. It shows that if 
the gyrostat is disturbed from the vertical position of its axis it tends to 
pass further away from it; the instrument capsizes. The solution in this 
case, to suit the initial condition of 0=0 when ^ = 0, is 

where jp = (C7i/z/A)V and B are constants. This indicates a continuous 
increase of 0 as t increases. 

The two results are indeed indicated by (1). The moment regarded 

as a couple producing rate of change A0’ of A.M.,®is in the first case in 
the direction to check motion away from the vertical position, and to 
bring the gyrostat back to that position, while, in the other case, Cn/uid, 
having the opposite sign, produces a.m. in the direction away from the 
vertical [see also below]. 

It will be seen that in this arrangement of the gyrostat it has one 
freedom of motion as regards inclination of the axis to the vertical ; it can 
turn about the trunnions, but not about a horizontal axis at right ^.ngles to 
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the line of the trunnions. Hence, as we shall show later, the gyrostat 
cannot have complete dynamical stability. 

Even with gravitational stability of the spinning gyrostat, slow azimuthal 
turning will be consistent with a position of stable equilibrium if in one 
direction, but not when in the opposite direction. 

The inversion of tlie flywheel brings into play a wrench on the hands of 
the experimenter. A varying couple, lasting during the time of the inver- 
sion, is required to reverse the angular momentum of the wheel in space, 
and this is applied to the gyrostat by the frame at the trunnions, and to 
the frame, because that is kept steady, by ^ the hands of the operator. The 
total change of angular momentum is iCn, and this is the time-integral of 
the couple. 

The couple arises thus. Let the gyro.stat axis have been displaced from 
the vertical through an angle 0 about the trunnion axis. In consequence 
of the azimuthal motion, at rate /a, the outer extremity of the axis of 
angular momentum is being moved parallel to the instantaneous position of 
the line of trunnions, and thus there is rate of production R of angular 
momentum alK)ut that line ; but, since there is no applied couple about the 
trunnions, the gyro.stat must begin to turn about the trunnions to neutralise 
R. This turning tends to erect or to capsize the gyrostat according as the 
spin and azimuthal motions agree or are opposed in direction. In its turn 
however this involves production of angular momentum about the vertical 
for which a couple must be applied by the frame, and of course to the frame 
by the operator. This couple is greater the greater Cn, and therefore if 
the operator cannot apply so great a couple an azimuthal turning at rate 
jji cannot take place. With sufficiently great angular momentum the 
resistance to azimuthal turning could be made for any stated values of 
0 and /x greater than any specified amount. 

The magnitude of this couple, which measures the resistance to turning 
at a given rate, is greatest when the angle 0 is 90*^, that is when the axis of 
the flywheel is in the plane of the frame. 

It is important to notice that if the gyrostat be placed on the trunnions, 
so that the axis of the wheel is in the plane of the frame, azimuthal turning 
in one direction causes one end of the axis to rise, and turning in the other 
direction causes the other end to rise. As the reader will see, this also 
means a reaction couple in the plane of the frame which must be balanced 
by a couple applied by the experimenter. 

8. Top mpported hy a string attac/ied at a point E of the axis. The 
string is supposed attached at a fixed }X)int D [Fig. 36]. DO is a downward 
vertical intersecting KG, the axle, in O. G is the centroid of the top, and 
is supposed to be coincident with the centre of the wheel or spinning part. 
We denote the distances DE, EG respectively by i, A, and the angles 0, 0 
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are indicated in the diagram. First, we suppose that G is turning about 
the vertical OD with angular speed fi, and that as the motion is steady the 

lines DE, EG remain in the 


LN 

/mk 

/ *a 




l' 

Fio. 


vertical plane through OD. Let 
Aj denote the moment of inertia 
about a transverse axis through 
G, and A = Ai + M/ 42 , that is let 
A be the moment of inertia 
about a transverse axis through 
E. The equations of motion are, 
(1) for the centroid, 

M/x‘^(Zsin0+Asind) = Tsin 

Mf/ = Tcos0,r ^ 

where T is the pull exerted by 
the cord, and (2) for turning 
round a vertical through G, 


(Cii — A^^i cos d)/it sin d=TA(sin 0 cos 0+ cos 0 sin 0) (2) 

Substituting in (2) the values of Tsin 0, T cos 0 from (1), we find 

(C7i — A/4 cos 0))u sin 0 =s sin 0 cos 0+ Mf/A sin 0 (3) 


We consider some particular cases. First, if the stiing were attached at O the 
moment of forces about any axis through that point would be ssero, and there would be 
no couple changing the direct ion of the axis of the wheel. The identiiicatioii of the 
angular turning of the axis about the vertical OD with that of the centroid about the 
same line fails, and we see that the centroid goes round the vertical in steady motion 
with angular speed /i, while the axis of rotation maintains a fixed direction in spac.^e. 

The value of fi in this case is given by (1). Putting h =0, we get 




/cos0’ 


that is the motion of the centroid is that of a conical ^lendulum of height f cos0. 

If E is above G, equations (1) and (3) become 

Mfi^l sin sin 0) = T sin 0, ) 

M(f/-=Toos0,i 

(Cw -Afi cos 0)/x sin 0= - MfiVU sin 0 cos 0 - Mg/t sin 0 (5) 

The precession (the small root of the quadratic) is now changed in sign. 

If K is below O the radial force available for the circular motion of the centroid about 
the vertical OD acts outwaitls, and so the motion is not possible without reversal of this 
horizontal force. The sul)stitution for the stnng sup{>ort of a strut acting between a 
point D' on the vertical below O and the point E (now to the right of the vertical) will 
make the motion possible. 

A diagram, Fig. 36, similar to that of Fig. 19, can be constructed for a top held up by a 
string as described above (see also Greenhill, IL0.7\ p. 12). Along the axle lay off Gc' to 
represent Cn^ and along an upward vertical through G lay off Gc to represent 
Aifisin^0+C9ico8 0. Then, if c'/*, ck be at right angles to Gc', Gc respectively, km 
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repi-esenta Aj/i and o'k i^ijusiii $, wliile ek repreHents C« sin 0 - A|/tcos dsin 0. Moreover 
the moment of T round G is Mg . G/i (see ITig. 30). Hence 

fjL . (!k= Mg . /A . kn-=i Mg . Go, (6) 

if n be the point in which a parallel diuwn through k to Go' intersects Go, and o the 
intersection of a vertical tlirough p witli OG produced back wal’d. Of course kn=mG. 

Lot A denote g/p^ tlie length of the equivalent conical pendulum, and di'aw downwaixl 
from G a vertical lino G^' = A. Through r draw a horizontal line in the plane of the 
diagram to meet Gr drawn at right angles to Gk in r, and draw rqs perpendicular to 
Oc', intersecting pG produced in q. Also along OC make ON=(Aj + M/4i^)/i, and 
OI = /«j+Ai/M^j, where Aj is the distance (Xt. Then cklkc'=knlkm=GVjG»=gl{p?,G8\ 
and from these relations we get hy (6) 


/i , p or , . p^ or 

Mg Mg G« ‘Miy G# 


.(7) 


From these it follows that Go . Gj*=Gp . G^=OG .GI = A,/M, so that 


G«/G I = OG/fXI = GA/Gp, 


.( 8 ) 


and Aj» is parallel to Ijo, and (py y), (o, «), (O, I) ai’e pairs of convertible centres of 
suspension and oscillation for the top regarded as a compound pendulum with centroid 
G, and each centre of suspen.sion and corresponding centre of oscillation on the axis of 
symmetry. 

Thus, if we draw the axis OG at the given angle 0 to the vertical, and make the 
constiaietions as described above, then draw Aj? parallel to pi and sqr perpendicular to 
OG, cutting in r the horizontal through we find that G;(r is perpendicular to Gr. 

In the figure 01/ is also made e(iual to Gf'(^A) and 

OCr-Cw, OC«(A, + M/#i2)/x8in2^+C/< cos Oy 

the A.M. about the vertical through O, and perpendiculars are di*awn to OC from G and 
to OC from C, meeting in K. OR is diawn |wrpendicular to OK to meet the horizontal 
tlirough 1/ in R, and RL is drawn at right angles to the axis. Tims we get a diagram 
for the ]joint O, which is fixed in the steady motion. The reader may prove that 

„„ kc' _ /i.KC OL' A, + M4,2 .,OL'_A, + MA,“ 

Sritf’ ’ "M^siiriy“ Mysnr6l 0L“ ■ My ^’OL” M (iL 

(IK .OI (10) 

M 

[The reader may refer to Greenhill (/LG,T, p. 12) for con.structions for imrticular 
cases, including that for which the threiul must be replaced by a strut, as explained 
above.] 

It may be remarked that though the point O is fixed the motion is not simply that 
which would exist if O were really the point of support. The moment causing the 
steady turning would then be ^ff//^|8iIl 6^, which it is not in the present case, unless K is 
at (), when A -/q. But then, we should have in (I) sin <^=0, and 61 = 0. 


9. Ggroatatie action of the wheels of vehicles and of the rotating j^^rts 
of machinerg. Monorail cars. Tlie wheels of a carriage have gyrostatic 
action wlien the vehicle turns about an axis perpendicular to the road, 
this is Avheii changing its direction of motion by turning in azimuth. 
When the carri^age passes over concavities or convexities in an otherwise 
straight road, no change of direction of the axes of the wheels takes place 
and thei*e is no gyrostatic action. 
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Let tlie carriage have N equal wheels of moment of inertia mfe® each> 
about parallel axes, and let the speed of the carriage be v, in feet per second^ 
so that if the radius of the wheels be r feet, their angular speed is v/r. 
Finally, let the direction of motion be changing at angular speed /a. 

The A.M. of the wheels, that is On, is Hmk^vlr, and to an observer, standing 
behind the carriage and looking forward, this may be represented by a 
sin{^e vector drawn out from a point O in the carriage to the left, as shown 
in Fig. 37, for a single wheel. There is stability enough of course to prevent 

turning of the carriage round either rail, but a 
capsizing couple which we can estimate is exerted 
in consequence of the gyrostatic action of the wheels. 
According as the turning with angular speed is 
towards the observer’s right or his left the outer 
extremity of the vector Cn turns towards the 
forward part OA, or the after part OB, of the 
instantaneous position of a fore and aft line, drawn 
parallel to the floor and sides of the carriage, through 
the point O. We suppose here that there are no 
forces, due to position of the carriage or other cause, 
balancing the gyrostatic action [3, III]. Every tiling 
may be supposed in equilibrium with the carriage moving on the curve with 
the wheels locked, and then the wheels to be set rotating. Hence, as there 
is no applied couple about the line OA, we have initially for turning alxiut 
it tlie equation A^+Cnjm^O; so that the carriage in the first case tilts over 
to the left on its springs, and equilibrium is finally produced, for steady 
turning at rate /x, by a reaction of moment M/yA0 = C 7 ?/x tending to turn 
the carriage over to the right, that is towards the inside of the curve in 
whicli the carriage is travelling. The carriage is now inclined over through 
a small angle 6 on its springs, and the equation is Cn^ = Mf/A0. 

In the other case the reacting couple Cn/x tends to turn tlie carriage over 
to the left, that is again towards the inside of the curve. 

The moment is Cn^c = C/xv/n If R be the mean radius of the curves in 



which the inside and outside wheels are moving, we have ;rx = r/R, approxi- 
mately, and so the capsizing couple due to gyrostatic action is Cniui^Ci-/Rr. 
If P be the force applied to the outside wheels, Q that applied to the iihside 
wlieels, at right angles to the road, we get, in gravitation units, and taking 
6 small, the wheel-gauge as 21, and h as the height of the centre of gravity. 




which shows that the gyrostatic moment is the fraction C/Mr/t of the 
centrifugal couple. As a rule C/MrA is very small, and then the gyrostatic 
couple due to the rotation of the wheels of a vehicle is of little importance. 
Super>elevation of the outside rail of a railway curve is not here 
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considered. On high-speed electric railways a carriage on entering or 
leaving such a curve experiences considerable gyrostatic action. [See a 
later chapter on Oyroatatica in Engineering.'l 

^ A monorail car going round a curve of radius R at speed v will, if it 
be heeled over through an angle a towards the inside of the curve, and 
contain a gyrostat of a.m. Gw', with axis of rotation at right angles to the 
sides of the carriage, have the equation of equilibrium, 

^ ^ 

In this case the gyrostatic action is 'f u-iniportant for equilibrium. A 
special arrangement is necessary to enable the carriage to get into this 
equilibrium position, and this will be described when we come to deal with 
the more technical applications of gyrostatics. If the gyrostat were lixed 
in the carriage with its spin axis at right angles to the sides, the carriage 
when rounding a curve would heel over to the outside of the curve, as in 
the case of a two-rail carriage, and would be unstable. It would be a system 
with a single unstable freedom, which could not be stabilised by rotation. 

In a motor-car, besides the action of the wheels, there is that of a flywheel 
placed across the motor. Both actions will come into play when the motor- 
car is changing the direction of motion, as in turning a corner, while only 
that of the flywheel has any influence when the car is passing over con- 
vexities or concavities of the road. A fast motor-car may by passing over 
a highly convex part of the road — an old bridge, for example — have the 
grip of the wheels on the ground dangerously reduced, and the steering 
action impaired ; but this has notliing to do with gyrostatic action. 

When the car is rounding a corner, the difference of weights l)orne by the 
wheels on the two sides is given as before by equation (1). But now the 
fore-and-aft axis of the flywheel is turning towards a transverse, and there- 
fore the growth of A.M. about that axis causes the car to tilt the other way, 
until a couple is developed to balance the gyrostatic couple C/nvIr. Hence 
more or less weight is thrown on the front wheels than on the back, as 
compared with the distribution of the weight on these wheels when the car 
was running straight forward. If the flywlieel as seen by an observer, 
looking from behind, be spinning counter-clockwise, and the car be turning 
to his left, the gyrostatio couple will bring more weiglit to bear on the front 
wheels than on the back, by the amount G'n'v/cjfTXb, where C'n' is the a.m. of 
the flywheel, and b is the length of the wheel-base. 

If we take account of the action of the differential gear, we see that 
{21 being the gauge) the angular speeds of the wheels on the two sides are 

<») 

where R is the mean radius of the curve, and w the mean angular speed of 
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the wlieels. The gyrostatic couple for the mean speed v is C-iflj'&r, and so, 
for the weights home on the two sides, we get ■ 



10. GyroHtatie actian of paddle-whe^els mid of screw in steamers. In 
a. paddle-steamer the action of the wheels when the course is being changed 
is just that of the wheels of a vehicle. But the direction of the axis of 
rotation of the paddles is also changed by the rolling of the ship, and this 
gives gyrostatic action about an axis at right angles to the deck. If the 
angular speed of rolling at any instant is co, and the A.M. of the wheels be 
Cn, the gyrostatic action is Cnw, and thus, if at the instant the ship is on 
an even keel, a rate of growth Cnw of a.m. about a vertical axis is produced. 
If the ship is then rolling to starboard the direction of this Cnw is round 
from starboard to port, that is against the motion of the hands of a watch 
lying face up on the deck. Hence, if we denote by Q an angle of turning about 
the normal to the deck, by A the proper value of the moment of inertia of the 
ship for the turning, and by L the couple on the ship due to the now oblique 
motion and to the turning — initially this cotiple is zero — we have, as in 9, 

Afl+Cnft)=sL. 

Thus, initially at least, 6 is in the direction to neutralise and 

the ship’s head turns to starboard. The rolling from port to starboard and 
again from starboard to port makes the ship’s head turn alternately to 
starboard and to port — the ship “ yaws ” in conseejuence of gyrostatic action. 
The greater immersion of the paddle-wheel, caused by the rolling, tends to 
correct this. 

In a paddle-steamer pitching has no effect. Changing the course at 
angular speed w gives a rate of growth of a.m. Onw about a fore-and-aft 
axis, and as a result, since there is no externally applied couple, the ship 
has an angular acceleration of amount C?ia>/A in the opposite direction. 
Thus, if the vessel be turned by the rudder, say to port, the vessel will by 
gyrostatic action be slightly heeled over to .starboard, and the starboard 
wheel being more deeply immersed will assist the turning action of the 
rudder. Though the gyrostatic action of the \rheel8 is, owing to their com- 
paratively slow speed of revolution, not very great, calculation shows that 
it produces an appreciable variation in the immersion of the wheels. 

The resistance normal to the course gives the radial acceleration in the 
curvilinear motion. 

In a screw-steamer the action of the engines and propeller is to give a 
gyrostatic couple about a horizontal transverse axis when the ship is 
changing its cour.se, and about a vertical transverse axis when the ship 
is pitching. The magnitude is in each case Cticd, and the direction is given 
as in the examples already considered. 
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11 . GyroBtatic custiati of tiirhines. The use of turbines in screw- 
steamers has considerably augmented the gyrostatic action of the engines. 
This is best illustrated by taking a numerical example. Since the axes of 
the rotors are fore and aft, gyrostatic action only occurs when the ship 
pitches or when she changes her course. In the Cunard ship Carmania 
the total weight of the rotors of the turbines, two on "wing-shafts** 
and one in the middle, may be taken as 200 tons ( to the wings and 1 
to the centre), and the radius of gyration as 4 feet, so that in ton-foot 
units the moment of inertia of the rotor on each wing-shaft is 1280, 
and the moment of inertia of the cei^al rotor is 640. The number 
of revolutions is 200 per minute, and consequently n is 20x/3 in radians 
per second. The ship’s head can be turned about f of a degree, or say of 
a radian, in a second. Hence the moment of the couple which must be applied 
by the ship to each wing-rotor to give it the precession which the turning of 
the ship involves, and therefore also the moment of the equal and opposite 
couple exerted on the ship, is 1280 x 207r X 7V = 11*2, in Ton-foot 
units ; that is the moment is that which would be produced by a force of 
11’2 Tons, acting at an arm of 1 foot, or a couple of *28 Ton acting at an 
arm of 40 feet, the approximate distance between the end-bearings of the 
turbines. Such a couple cannot have any perceptible effect in producing 
pitching or in straining the ship. [The word " Ton ” is here printed with 
an initial capital to indicate its use as a unit of force.] 

If we take 12^ as the range of pitching, and the period as 6 seconds, the 
maximum angular speed is 2‘7r x 6/(6 X 57’3)= 1/9, in radians per second, and 
this is to be substituted for 1/75 in the above calculation. The couple is 
thus 8'3 times the former couple, or 2’3 Tons at an arm of 40 feet ; still 
quite a small couple from the point of view of breaking the ship. The 
torpedo-boat destroyer Cobra was lost in the North Sea in 1901, and as it 
was one of the first vessels to be fitted with turbine engines it was thought 
by several people to have been broken in two by the gyrostatic action of 
the turbines, a view which the figures given above for the much larger 
Carmania show to be quite untenable. Pitching, the more serious of 
the two causes of gyrostatic action with turbines, was supposed to have 
caused the disaster, but pitching would produce with turbines a couple 
about a vertical axis, and of course it is absurd to suppose that the vessel 
was destroyed in that why. It was very remarkable that some practical 
engineers seemed to imagine that pitching might give gyrostatic action 
about a horizontal axis. 

We have referred above to the couple applied to the ship by each of the 
rotors. If there were only two shafts, one right-handed the other left- 
handed, the total moment applied to the ship would be zero ; but internal 
stresses of a kind easily understood would be set up in the structure. 
These would tend to produce alter^iate extension and compression at the 
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stern, and alternate compression and extension at the bow, athwart-ship in 
each case, but these strains would be quite negligible. 

12. Steering of a hicyde, of a chiles lioopt or of a wheel in a wheel- 
race. Another example which deserves mention is that of a bicycle 
(which, if space can be spared, will be more fully treated later in this 
work). If the rider feels himself beginning to fall over to one side or the 
other he instinctively turns the bicycle towards that' side, and the inertia 
in the forward movement, assisted by the gyrostatic action of the driving 
wheel, over which the rider sits, causes the bicycle frame to set itself erect 
again. The gyrostatic action will be made out very easily — as in Fig. 37, 
the vector Cn is towards the rider’s left, and the frame, if turned to the 
right or left when inclined over to that side, experiences a gyrostatic couple 
Cv^/rR (where v is the forward speed, r the radius of the wheel, and R that 
of the curve of turning) tending to turn the frame to the upright position. 

A child’s hoop, or the wheel in the wheel-race of military sports, affords 
another example. Each competitor runs forward alongside his wheel and 
guides it more or less adroitly. By careful experimenting or by reasoning 
from gyrostatic theory he can compile a set of rules for use in the game. 

If he runs with the wheel on his right the vector representing 
Cn {^Cvjr) will be drawn out towards him from the centre of tlie hub 
[Fig. 37]. If he exerts with his hand a downward push on the hub the 
front of the wheel will turn towards him, if he applies an upward force to 
the hub the front of the wheel will turn from him. In the first case the 
couple-axis is drawn backwards, in the second it is drawn forwards, in the 
plane of the wheel, and in such cases the rule that the A.M. vector turns 
towards the couple- vector is easily remembered and applied. 

Again, as the man pushes from him the front or the back end of a 
horizontal diameter of the hub, the top of the wheel inclines towards or 
from him. The same effects are produced by pushing forward or pulling 
back the hub of the wheel. 

Let the wheel be running steadily in a circle of radius R, under the 
influence of a couple, which we may suppose applied by a weight hung on 
the inner end of the hub, so that the whole moving mass is M and the 
centroid is at a distance h nearer the vertical through the centre of the 
path than is the plane of the edge of the wheel, which we suppose to be 
vertical. Let X be the radially inward horizontal force applied to the 
rim of the wheel at its point of contact with the ground, and Z the upward 
vertical force applied at the same point. Then we have 

X = M/i2(R-A), Z=Mi7, (1) 

where y is the angular speed with which the plane of the wheel is turning 
about the vertical, that is also the angular speed with which the centroid is 
turning in its circular path. 
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Taking moments about the centroid we get 

C'»;t=ZA-Xr = Mj7/i-M/**(R-A)r. (2) 

But also we have /* = V/R, 'ii=V/r, so that (2) becomes 

V=M^A-M^rV+M)ttVA 


Bearranged this equation is 



Thus V has the smallest possible vaflue for that is for 

or when the angular speed of the wheel round the centre of the 
curved path is equal to that of a conical pendulum of length (height) equal 
to the radius of the wheel. Then, since 



2/i 



(4) 


For a graphical representation of this solution the reader may refer to 
Greenhill, loc, cit 


13. On>e top supported hy amther. Steady motion. The 

axis or stalk of a top which is spinning about a fixed point is prolonged as 
shown in Fig. 38, and carries at its 
upper extremity a small cup, in which a 
second top is supported. It is required 
to determine the conditions of steady 
motion, with angular speed ju, and the 
two axes in the same vertical plane. 

Denoting the masses by M, M^, inclina- 
tions of the axes to the vertical by d, 
dj, moments of inertia about transverse 
axes by A, A^, and A.M.. about the axes 
of figure by Cn, Cin^, all for the lower 
and upper tops respectively, and putting 
I for tlie length of the stalk of the lower 
top, h, for the distance^ of the centroids from the points of support, and 
X, Z for the horizontal and vertical components of the forces applied at 
the cup to the upper top, as shown in Fig. 38, we get for the equation of 


motion of the upper top 

sind+/iisindi)=X, Mjflrs=Z, (1) 

' cos di)p sin = Xh^ cos d^ + Zh^ sin d^ (2) 

Equation (2) is by (1), 


cos di}/A sin diS/a^M^J/^sin dcos di+M^/t^sin d^. (3) 
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Similarly we get for the lower top, 

(On— cos 0}/* sin 8 

s:yu‘Mj2^sin0iCos0+(Mj2+MA)^8in0. (4) 

If 01 , 02 be both small these equations become 


{Ci7ti~(Aj-i-Mi/ti*)^}/*0i — Mijf^0i— M|/t®ZAi0— 0,1 fpy 

{Cn-(A+Mfe*+Mi«*)M}M0-'.(Mif+MA)j70-M,/**iMi=O-' 

Eliminating 0, 0^ between these we get the equation of condition 

{ CjUi ft — ( Aj + Mi/tj®)/*® — } 

X {CnAt-(A+MA®+Mii*)^*-(Mii+M7%} (6) 

which is a biquadratic for ft. 

A third top might be placed on the upper top of the pair just considered, 
and supported as before on a small cup carried by a prolongation of the stalk 
of the top below. This chain of three tops may move in steady motion 
with the axes in the same vertical plane, under conditions expressed by a 
sextic equation in ft, which the reader may investigate. 

For a double compound pendulum composed of two rigid compound 
pendulums, hinged together, and turning so as to present always the same 
face to the vertical through the point of support, we have only to reverse g, 
and write (since the 0-angles are both small) - 

Gn = Gft cos 0 =s Gft, CiWi — Ci^u cos 6^ = Cj^u. 

Equation (6) becomes 

{(Ci-Ai-MiV)«*+M,flrAi} 

X {(C-A-MA*-Mi«*)/**+(MiJ-|-M%}-M‘M,®i®V=0. (7) 

From (4) above we get by putting Mj^O, and reversing g, the exact 
equation of motion of a compound conical pendulum. 

Supposiug this compound pendulum to have plane motion, the reader may prove that 
if M|/M be small, and I be not very great, as in the case of a bell and its clapper, and the 
centres of oscillation of the two pendulums be coincident when the centroids are in line, 
the two pendulums, started together with and will vibrate together, so that 

g remains equal to 0,. Thus the bell will not ring. 

One way of curing a bell which behaved in this way would be to lengthen the clapper 
conriderably. This is said to have been done for a bell in Cologne Cathedral. 

14 Dri^ <3f a pregeetUe. The turbine of a ship moving forward while 
rotating may be compared to a projectile fired froih a rifled gun. As looked 
at by an observer at the firing point the rotation is right handed, and the 
shot drifts in its trajectory, which is convex upward, towards the right. 
But the spin vector is for the rotation specified to be drawn forward, and 
therefore the bow of the ship, in consequence of a similar turning of the 
axis due to pitching, would turn towards the left : so that the idea of the 
projectile as a gyrostat moving forward on a convex track with its axis in 
the forward direction throws no light on the drift of the projectile. 
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The cause of this drift is not yet fully understood, but it is connected 
urith the rotation, as reversal of the rotation reverses its direction. It 
amounts to *25, 1*1, 4*4, 11*5 metres in ranges of 500, 1000, 2000, 3000 metres 
respectively. Since the rapidly rotating projectile tends to keep the direc> 
tion of its axis unchanged, it is presently moving forward on the convex 
trajectory with its axis in the plane of the trajectory, but pointing a little 
upward relatively to the path. Thus it has a motion in the direction of the 
axis together with a lateral component. Hence, as we shall see presently, 
there is applied by the air a couple, which in the absence of spin would tend 
to increase this obliquity of the axis of spih to the direction of motion ; but 
as the projectile spins rapidly about its axis, it precesses about the instan- 
taneous position of the axis of the resultant momentum, as explained in 17 
below, with of course modification of the resistance in consequence. As a 
result the projectile moves forward in air, and, relatively to the path, its 
point is directed slightly upward and to the right, and the shot is con- 
tinually deflected towards the right by a side thrust applied by the air. 

15. Tumhig action on a body moving in a fluid. Before proceeding 
further with the discussion of the motion of a projectile spinning in air, 
it will be convenient to discuss some 
fundamental principles of the dynamics 
of a body moving in a fluid medium. 

Consider first a rigid body of mass M 
moving without rotation parallel to a 
fixed plane (Fig. 39). Take axes Ox, 

Oy from any origin in that plane, and 
let y bo the speeds of the body parallel 
to these axes. The momenta of the 
body in these directions are M.'c, My, and the body has angular momentum 
about an axis of z through the origin, since we may regard the 
body as replaced by a. particle of mass M situated at the centroid (co- 
ordinates tj) and moving with the velocity (di, y). The time-rate of 
change of this a.m. is M(j/^— which for the present we shall suppose 
to bo zero through the vanishing of .i’, y. 

Now let there be matj^er set in motion by the body, so that the total 
momentum in the direction of Ox is and that in the direction of Oy is 
Mgj). Then if we associate these components of momentum with the body,, 
we regard it as having inertia in the direction of Ox, and inertia Mg in the 
direction of Oy. The a.m. about the origin is now Mgy^i— where 
th are the coordinates of a point, moving with the body, the position of 
which it is not necessary here to specify. The rate of change of this A.M. 
(since is Mgy^j— Mjif:)jg=(M 2 — Mi)ay, sine? ii—x, and there- 

fore does not depend on 
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Or, to put the matter in another way, consider a point A of space with 
which a point B of the body, or moving with the body, coincides at time t. 
By the displacement w dt of the body in an interval of time dt, B is carried 
this distance parallel to Ox from A, and a.m. lliyxdt is produced. Similarly 
A.M. — Miydi about A is produced by the displacement ydt of the body. 
Thus zero a.m. is produced on the vrhole. But if the momentum associated 
with the body be parallel to Ox, and Moy parallel to Oy, the former 
gain of A.M. is M^ydkdt and the latter is -^M^xydt, that is a.m. about A is 
being gained at rate (Mg — This is independent of the position of 

A, that is it is the same for all points. 

This rate of gain of a.m. about every point is wholly due to the matter set 
in motion by the body, and is effected by the action of a couple exerted by 

the body on that matter (the action 
of a ship, for example, on the water), 
whicli therefore exerts an equal and 
opposite couple on the body. 

The same result may be obtained in 
another way which is also instructive. 
Let (Fig. 40) the axis of figure of the 
body be in the direction Ox at a 
given instant and remain parallel to this direction as the body moves. 
Then after an interval of time t the point O has been moved to O', and the 
direction of the axis of figure is now 0'x\ Let the direction of the resultant 
virtual momentum of the body be 00 for the first position, and O'G' for the 
second ; these resultants (at t and f) are equal and parallel. Now we may 
suppose the first resultant to have been annulled in time ^ by a force F 
acting from the point G to O, and the other resultant to have been brought 
into existence in the same time by an equal force F acting from O' towards 
G'. Thus we have acting a couple of moment F. 00' sin (0-0), and the 
whole generation of a.m. is F^ . 00 ' sin (0 - 0), where 0 is the angle 
GOa?, and 0 the angle O'Oo?. But F is the resultant momentum, which 
may be regarded as represented by OG. Thus the a.m. generated is 
OG . 00' sin ( 0 — 0 ). 

The identification of this with the result already obtained is easy. Taking 
X and y in the directions of Ox and a perpendicular to Ox in the plane 
of motion, we have 



Fia. 40. 


OGcos 0 =Miir, OGsin 0 =M 2 y, OO'cos0=iri, OO'sin0=y^. # 
Thus we get 

OG . 00' sin (0 — 0) = OG sin 0 . 00' cos 0— OG cos 0 . 00' sin 0 

= Mgy . xt — . yt = (Mg — ^^xyt (1) 

As usually we put v for the speed of a body in the direction of its axis, 
we shall in what follows put v for it and w for the transverse speed y. Wo 
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see then that the couple (Mg— applied for the time t will generate 
the change of A.M. which grows up in that time. 

16. Turning action of the water on a ship. Why a ship carries a 
weather helm. This is the couple that tends to turn a ship at right angles 
to its course, and that actually sets a ship or plank athwart a stream in 
which it is allowed to drift. It must be counteracted in the case of the ship 
by the rudder. A ship set on a course and left with helm lashed would 
be unstable ; the helmsman has continually to prevent the ship from falling 
off her course, and good steering (steering that is economical of coal) consists 
in correcting each infinitesimal deviation as it arises. For, considering an 
elongated symmetrical body immersed in a medium indefinitely extended 
in each of the directions of motion (so that we are not concerned with 
reactions from the boundaries), let the speed x be that of the body in the 
direction of its length, and y that in the direction at right angles to the 
length. Let .Mg— M, be positive. If cither ir or y be zero the couple 
(Mg — Mi)i’y is zero. Let, for example, y be zero. Then if the length be 
allowed to swerve through the angle ^ from the direction GB (Fig. 39) in 
which the body is moving, there will now exist a speed x in the direction of 
the length, and a speed y in the perpendicular direction, as shown by the 
arrows, and a couple (Mg — Mi)i’y in the direction of the curved arrow will 
be exerted on the matter outside the bexiy but in motion with it. An equal 
and opposite couple acts on the body and tends to turn it so as to increase 
the angle 0, that is so as to set its length perpendicular to the course. 
When the length is athwart the course the couple is again zero, but that 
ealled into play by a deviation of the body from that position is now such 
as to send the body back to it. The body's position relative to tlie direction 
of motion is therefore one of instability in the first case, and of stability in 
the second. 

A flat dish or plate, if let fall in water, or a card let fall in still air, with 
its plane horizontal, moves down in stable equilibrium ; if it is let fall with 
its plane vertical, the equilibrium of position in falling is unstable. In this 
case we must associate M^ with the axial direction, and Mg with a perpen- 
dicular direction, and we see that Mg— M^ is negative, and there is stability 
therefore in the first case. 

The origin of the couple may be seen jn a general way as follows. 
•Consider k ship (Fig. 41) advancing with speed x in the direction of its 
length, and making leeway y, say, to starboard. The bow is continually 
advancing with speed x into undisturbed water, which, on the starboard 
side of the ship, is given speed y to starboard. There is thus a reaction 
thrust on the bow of the vessel in the direction to port. 

We have here the explanation of the fact that a sailing ship generally 
^carries a ** weather helm," that is that the rudder must be held turned to 
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leeward to keep the vessel on her course when a wind blows across it. For, 
as stated above, she makes leeway, that is has a speed y to leeward, along^ 
with the speed w in the direction of her length. Hence, by what has been 

stated above, the couple (Mg — on 
the water, is in the direction of the cir* 

. cular arrow A in Fig. 41, and therefore 
A the reaction-couple, which is of equal 
moment, tends to turn the ships head 
in the direction of the arrow A', that 
is to windward, and this tendency (to 
“ gripe,” as it is called) must be counter- 
acted by a couple applied to the ship by 
means of the rudder. The tendency of 
a ship to “fall off” her course (and thereby convert her forward motion 
into a component iV along her length, and another y at right angles to her 
length), which, as explained above, always exists, is therefore augmented 
by the action of the wind, and the difficulty of steering is increased. This 
effect of the wind is considerable when the ship is driven by sails, and a 
steamer using sails as an auxiliary sometimes gripes so badly, especially 
with canvas on the after masts, as to make it almost impossible to steer. 
Thus sails on steamers used to be almost entirely confined to the foremast, 
and are now in large vessels completely discarded. 

A ship sailing slowly shorewards (for example a yacht leaving moorings), 
when e, wind is blowing parallel to the shore, is in danger of running up on 
the wind, and creeping ashore. The proper remedy, if there is room, is to 
set more sail so as to give more steerage way, to enable the ship to be 
steered away from the danger by means of the rudder. 

17. Centre of effort of resistance of a fluid. We shall now consider 
the turning action of the fluid and the stability of a projectile a little 
in detail. The subject of the drift of a projectile will be resumed in 
Chapter XIII. 

It may be noticed here that the existence of this turning action renders 
it necessary to suppose the resistance to a body moving in a fluid (when 
regarded as a localised single force) to act at a point E on the axis of figure 
in front of the centroid 0 of the external figure of the body. Let P now 
denote the amount of resistance and — 0 the angle between its direction and 
the axis of figure. We may apply through 0 two equal and opposite forces 
equal and parallel to F. The force-system reduces to a force through O 
and a couple, and the moment of the couple is {c^^^c^vw. Thus we have 

F.OEsin^=(c2— Cj)i;tu, (1) 

which determines OE when F and ^ are known. E is called sometimes the 
“ centre of effort.” 


I i 
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Supposing F to act in the direction opposite to the resultant momentum 
we have, since now tan 0 = Cjw/cjV, 

F . OE sin ^ = (Cj — v*tan 0, 


or 


F . OE=s(c 2— Cj) Jv*sec if>. 


.( 2 ) 


Sometimes, as in the investigation of the stability of a spinning projectile 
which follows, it is convenient to write the virtual inertias along and at 
right angles to the axis of figure as M+M'a, M+M'/S, which take the place 
of Cj and c^. We then have (Cj-Ci)Ci/c^ = M'(j8-a)(l+/ra)/(l+(rjQ), where 
<c = M7M. Thus (2) becomes 

F.OE = M'(^-a)i^v*sec^. (3) 

A good example is a submarine or an air-ship. If the craft have no 
buoyancy, then M' = M, and so /c = l. For a submarine moving at a certain 
depth there will be a definite horizontal direction of the resultant momentum. 
Let the axis of the boat be turned in a vertical plane from this direction 
through an angle 0. If i be the height of the longitudinal metacentre of 
the boat, we have, taking account of the couple due to the change of 
direction of the axis, 


Hence, since M' = M, we get 


Mgfi'tan 0 =5 Mflfi tan 0— a) 0. 


1 + a 


.(4) 


which gives the loss of metacentric height. 

18. Stability of projectile in Jlnid. We now apply the ideas of the 
foregoing sections to the discussion of the stability of a symmetrical 
rotating projectile in an unlimited frictionless liquid. Let the projectile 
rotate about its axis of figure with angular speed n, so that its A.M. about 
that axis is Cn. But by the preceding section the projectile will experience 
a couple depending on its motion with speed v in the axial direction, and in 
a direction perpendicular to the axis with speed xv. The moment of the 
couple is {c.^^c^)vw, 

where we put, for compftetness, c\f for the effective inertias in the direc- 
tions of V and w respectively, that is what are denoted above by M^, Mg. 

Let now the shot have precessional angular speed about an axis parallel 
to the resultant momentum, that is the resultant of c^v and c^v. This is 
the direction of the impulse which would be required to produce these 
components of momentum. If 0 be the angle (the 0 of 17) which this makes 
with the axis of figure, (1) 
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We suppose the motion to be steady. The shot now “ processes ” as if it 
were an ordinary top (Fig. 4) spinning about a fixed point O with the line 
of resultant momentum vertical, and endowed with a.m. On about the 
axis of figure, and an effective am., A/i sin 0, about an axis OE at right 
angles to the axis of figure OC, and in the vertical plane containing OC. 
The couple N acts about an axis represented in the case of the top by OD. 
For steady motion we have the equation 

(On — A/i cos 0)/i sin = N (2) 

Now N =(c^—Cj)vw, and ta,n6=c^wlciV, so that we have 

N=^(cj— Cj)v*tanfi, (3) 

^2 

and therefore (2) becomes 

(Cn— A/iCosfi)/t=~^(<!,— Ci)v®secfi; (4) 

for we suppose that 6 is not zeio. If 6 were zero, it would mean that w=0. 
The roots of (4) are real if 

"> 4— --Cc —cl 

which gives the least value of n compatible with the steady motion, that is 

= 

Now we can put Ci=M+M'a, Cj^M+M'jS, where M' is the mass of the 
displaced fluid and a; p are coefficients depending on the shape of the body. 

Cj-Ci = M'(/8-a> (G) 

If y be the angle of rifling, we have 

= 4 J ^ 0 ) 

where d denotes the diameter of the gun at the muzzle, and tlie minimum 
value of njVy given by (5), is taken. 

If the radii of gyration of the body about the axis of figure, and 

the other axis about which the body revolves with angular speed jjl sin 0, we 
have, since it is supposed that the rotation about the axis of figure does not 
set the medium in motion, * 

C = MV, A = MV+M'A:V, 

where is the increase of moment of inertia due to the motion of the 
medium caused by the turning round the axis referred to above as corre- 
sponding to the axis OE used for the top. Thus we obtain, putting MyM = 

tonV.(V+«f>;|i^(/3-.> 


( 8 ) 
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Now we may apply this theory to a shot in air, and in that case icAf* may 
be neglected, so that we get approximately 

~ 

which, if a and are known, gives a lower limit to the angle of rifling 
required for stability. 


So far the quantities o, have only been determined in the case of an ellipsoid 
(see Greenhill, Kncyc^ Art. Hydromechanics^ §§ 44, 51). For a prolate ellipsoid of 
revolution (an egg-shaped shot) of length of major axis 2«, and of each transverse 
axis 25, we have the integral p a5VX 


Jo 2(a*+ 


X)i(6*+X) 


from which we obtain a, /8 by the equations 


"“l-r ^-l + I-l+2a 

If we write x for the number of calibres contained in the length I of the shot, we have 

a.=2«/2f», and t •’? i, i 1 

I = — -sCosh-U>--5— (12) 


^“-1 

1 - 1 = — cosh-i^ + . 

/.a_i\ll .r*-l 


Let cr be the density of the metal of the shot, and in the case of a shell let the cavity 
be homothetic with the external ellipsoidal surface, so that each dimension is the fraction 
/ of the corresponding external dimensions. Then 
M = J^<r,rd3(l-/3X 

and if p denotes the density of the air or medium, 

W=l^pxd\ = (16) 

tan®y = 5^()8-a) j-;^(.r*+l). (16) 

The ratio tr/p may be replaced by 800 times the specific gravity of the metal, since 
water has about 800 times the density of air. 

By means of (16) the following results, which are taken from a larger table given by 
Greenhill (loc, cit, sitpra), were calculated by A. G. Hadcock. 


Table of Rifling f'or Stability of an Elongated Projectile .r Galibres long, 
GIVING y THE Angle OF Rifling, and p the Pitch in Calibres (tany=7r//>). 


X 

Palliher Shki.i., 

Sp. Gr.=8. 

Solid Steel Shot, 

/=0, Sp. Or.=8. 

X 

Y 

p (cals.) 

y 

p (cals.) 

1 

0* 0' 1 

1 Infinity 

O’ 0' 

Infinity 

2 

2 32 

711)8 

2 29 

72-21 

2-5 

3 23 

53-32 

3 19 

54-17 

3 

1 13 

42-79 

4 09 

43-47 

3T> 

5 02 

35-75 

4 58 

36-33 

4 

f) 51 

30-72 . 

5 45 

31-21 

4-5 

6 40 

26-93 

6 32 

27-36 

5 

7 28 

23-98 

7 21 

24-36 

6 

9 04 

19-67 

8 56 

19-98 

10 

15 19 

11-47 

15 05 

11-65 

00 

90 00 

0-00 

90 00 

0-00 
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Mr. Hadcock also gave the following table : 


X 


X 

^-a 

oo 

— X 

4*5 

0*810 

0-5 

-2*215 

5 

835 

10 

0*000 

6 

872 

20 

0*494 

7 

897 

2-5 

0606 

8 

915 

30 

0*682 

9 

929 

3-5 

0*737 

10 

939 

40 

0*778 

X 

1*000 


[bVoni Greenliill’s R,O.T,y 1914.] 

In the steady motion the centre of the shot moves in a helix with speed parallel to the 
axis cos 9+ sin and circumferential speed v »\n 6 — w 0, Thus, as the period of 
turning is 27r//i, the distance travelled by the shot in each turn can be calculated. 

19. Motion of a rigid body with altoximuth 8 ii» 2 wnsioH and containing 
a gyrostat — gyrostatic imalnlmn. (1) With flywheel clamped. Wo take 
first tlie case of a symmetrical gyrostat suspended as a compound 
pendulum by a combined vertical swivel and horizontal axis, O say, as 
shown in Fig. 30 (6). The ‘‘ altitude ” (inclination 6 to the downward 
vertical) of the axis of figure can thus be changed without changing 
the azimuth, or the azimuth without changing the altitude, or both may 
be changed together. 

First we suppose the wheel clamped, so that it does not rotate on its 
axle. Let the total moment of inertia about any transverse axis through 
O be A, and that for the wheel about its axis be C, while that of the case 
and axle together about the axis of figure is O'. Let the turning about the 
downward vertical be at rate jul, in the counter-clock direction as seen from 
below. This gives angular speed jul cos 6 about the axis of figure, OC say, 
and angular speed y sin 0 about an axis OE at right angles to OC in the 
same vertical plane. Now consider a horizontal axis OD drawn outward 
toward the observer. The rate of growth of A.M. about OD due to the 
motion is — (C + C')/x*cos0sin6, arising from the rotation /isin0 about OE, 
which turns OC with its arm (C+C'))ucos0 away from the instantaneous 
position of OD, together with A/A*sin0cos6 produced, in like manner, by 
the turning of OE towards the same instantaneous position in consequence 
of the rotation about OC. • 

To these we must add the rate of growth — A0 due to acceleration of 
The applied couple is MgrA sin 6 . Thus we obtain the equation of motion 


A0-f (C + C' — A)juL^Hm 6 cos 6+Mgh sin 0 = 0 (1) 

The condition for steady motion is therefore 

(C+C'— A)/A*cos0+MflfA = O, (2) 

where now jjl and 6 are constants. 
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To find the equation o£ small vibrations about steady motion we combine 
with (1) the equation 

M{A8in2e+(C+C')cos*0} = G (3) 

which expresses the constancy of a.m. about the vertical through O. 
Writing U for the terms in (1) which are independent of and putting 
tj for the excess of the current value of 6 above the steady motion value, 
we obtain ,7 tt 

(4) 

where in dU/dd the values of 0 and /x for steady motion are to be used 
after the differentiation has been performed. It is clearly only necessary 
to differentiate with respect to 0 the expression on the left of (2), substitute 
the value of dfxjdO obtained by differentiating (3), and multiply by sin 0. 
Thus we obtain, after a little reduction, 

^C+C'-A3(C+C'-A)cos®0-A „ 

A A+(C+C'-A)cos='0 •••••••• 




(5)- 


The period T of a small oscillation is therefore given by 

A{A+(C+C'-A)co8**0} 
fx \(C+C'- A){3(O+O'-A)co 8S0- A} 8m*0| 

If C+C!'==0, A = M/62, we have the case of a simple conical pendulum 
oscillating about steady motion, and get the period 27 r/)u( 3 cos®d + l)^ which 
may be verified directly. If 6 is very small this period becomes 7 r// 4 , that is 
half the period of revolution of the conical pendulum. But then the motion 
of the bob is that of a particle round a centre towards Nvhich it is attracted 
by a force which varies directly as the distance. The result of a small 
disturbance is to cause the partiele to describe an ellipse about the centre 
of force, that is to extend one diameter equally at both ends, and to 
shorten in the same way the diameter at right angles to that, and the 
period of deviation from the circle is then clearly half the time of describing 
the latter. 

If the body be a straight thin rod, the steady motion equation (2) gives 
luL = (M.gh/A cos d)* so that the period of revolution is 27r(Acos OjMgh)^. In 
this case the period of a small vibration about the steady motion is 


as before. 


} ) 

fx \3cos*0+l/ 


i 


20. Gyroatutic peiuhdum with altazimuth suapeuaion. (2) With fly- 
wheel undamped. Wo now unclamp the wheel of the gyrostat, and set it 
turning relatively to the vertical plane of the axis OC with vertical speed to. 
The t6tal angular speed of the flywheel is w+^cos 0, and this can only be 
changed by a frictional or other couple about its axis. We shall suppose 
that no such couple exists. The only change to be made in the preceding 
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analysis is the substitution of C(w+/* ‘cosd), 6r, as we write it, Cn, for the 
A.M. about the axis of the flywheel. The rates of production of a.m. for the 
axis OD are now (Cn+CTyu cos d)/u, cos 6, arising from the rotation about OE, 
and — A/«‘sindcosd, arising from the motion of OC. The equation of 


motion for OD is now 

A^+{0»+(C'— A)/*cos d}/*sin0+Mp/tsind=O (1) 

Along with this we have for the' a.m. about the vertical through O, 

Cn cos d + ( A sin® d + C'cos* d)/* = G ; (2) 

Th^ equation of steady motion is 

{Cn-(A-C')Atcosd}/*+My/4 = 0. ..(3) 


This equation gives two speeds of turning. If A >’ C', as it will be, the 
product of the roots is — M()f/t/(A— C')cos d, and is negative, for we measure 
' d from the downward vertical, and it is less than 7/2. The directions of 
turning about the vertical are therefore opposed. If n be very great the 
roots difler greatly in numerical value, and the greater is that which agrees 
in direction with the rotation n when both are looked at from above or 
from below. 

The approximate values of the roots are 

onil 

Cn (A— O')co8d'^ Cn ’ 

We can now And the equation of small oscillations about steady motion. 
We write as before 

A»/+^[{Cn— (A— C ')mcos d}f«sin d+Mgr/t sin d]»j=0, (4) 

where ti has the same meaning as before, and d and ju are to have the 
steady motion values in the result of the differentiation. Calculating dftjdO 
from (2) and substituting in (4), we get 

„ , {On-2/t(A-C')co8d}*sin*d+(A-C')(A8in®d+C'cos®d)M*8in*d ^ 

A{A-.(A-C')co8®d} 

Thus the period of vibration is 

^ r A{A-(A-C0cos®d} f 
’’^uNumerator of fraction in (5)J " 

21. Gyrmtatie pendulum hung by utUvsistaMe flexible wire or 
universal joint. We have suppened the pendulum hung by an altazimuth 
suspension. Sometimes however the suspension adopted is a short piece of 
nearly untwistable steel wire, the upper end of which is rigidly secured in 
a vertical position to a fixed point, while the lower end is rigidly fixed in 
line with the axis of the pendulum rod, as in Fig. 42. Such a suspension is 
kinematically equivalent to a Hooke’s universal joint. 
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The wire is capable of flexure, but resists torsion very much ; hence, on 
the supposition that there is only bending, we can find in the following 
manner the motion to which it subjects the pendulum rod. On a circle 
round the case of the gyrostat, coaxial with the pendulum rod, mark two 
points A, B, and let the arc AB subtend an angle ^ at the centre of the 
circle. Now let (as shown in Fig. 42) the pendulum rod move clockwise 
round the vertical in a cone of semi-angle 6, 
through the point of support, with angular 
speed fi. If the point A always lay in the 
vertical plane defined by the axis of the rod 
at each instant, the rod would turn at angular 
speed ft, cos 6 round its axis, and in the counter- 
clock direction to an eye looking towards O 
from beyond the gyrostat. But, clearly, in the 
interval in which the vertical plane through 
the rod has turned through the angle that 
plane, if it contained A initially, contains B at 
the end, and so, to bring A to the position 
occupied by B, we should have to turn back the 
pendulum about the axis of figure through an 
angle equal to that which the vertical plane 
has turned through. 

The singular speed of the pendulum about the 
axis of ^gure is thus —^+ncos6= — /t(l— cosfi), 
in the counter-clockwise direction as viewed 
from below. Wo suppose the flywheel to turn 
in that direction, relatively to the moving 
vertical plane, at speed <■>. Hence the total 
angular speed n of the flywheel about its axis 
is «)— /*(! — cosd). [Here 6 is the acute angle 
measured from the vertical drawn downward 
from the fixed point O: if we measure 0 from 
the upward vertical point we should have 
« = o) — /tt( 1 -f cos d).] 

Further, the angular speed about OE, drawn to the left at right angles 
to OB, in the vertical plane containing the latter axis, is ft sin 0, counter- 
clockwise to an eye looking along £0. We can now find the equation of 
motion for an axis OD drawn out from the paper towards the observer. 
The turning about OE is carrying OB (here the axis of spin) towards 
the instantaneous position of OD, and so the rate of production of 
A.M. flywheel, and — (^/^‘(l— co8 0)sind from the 

symmetrical case. Again, as the axis OE moves with the vertical plane 
of 00, the component turning of that plane about OB gives a rate of 
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production of A.M. — A/t‘sin 6 cos 6. The applied' couple in the counter-clock 
direction about OD is — Mp^sin 6. The equation of motion is therefore 

Ad+{Cn— C'/t— (A— G')MCos^}M8in6-|-MpAsin6asO. (1) 


Along with this equation we have for the flywheel 

»=<o— /«(1 — co8 6)ssconst., ..(2) 

and about the vertical through O the equation of a.m. is 

(A sin®6-HG'co8*6)/ii— G'ju cos 6-1- Gn cos 6=0 (3) 

The condition of steady motion is 

{On— G'/t— (A— G')Atcos6}M+Mp/taB0 (4) 


As before we can obtain the equation of small vibrations about steady 
motion by difierentiating the expression on the left of (4) and inserting the 
value of d/m/dO from (3) ; so that we obtain 

A#/+^[{Cn — O'/A— (A — C'))u cos0}/a] .sin 0. j; = 0, 

or A^-i-[{0n-2C';4-2(A-O cos6}~^-KA-0'V8in6]8in6.i;=0. ...(6) 
But from (3) we get 

— 2(A — CQ^ sin 6 cos 6 -f Cn sin 6 — Cy sin 6 /ov 

A sin*6 + G'co 8*6 — C'cos 6 ^ ^ ' 

Substituting in (5) we obtain 

A« . [K®-C'i«K-KA-C')M*{A-(A-C')co8*6-C'co86}]8in®6 

XA-(A-C^)c os«6-C-co8 6 ^ .^=0....(7) 

where K = Cn - O'/* -^( A - C')/* cos 6. 

We shall refer back to the equations now obtained when we deal in the 
sequel with the small oscillations of a gyrostatic pendulum. 



CHAPTER VIII 


VIBRATING SYSTEMS OP GYROSTATS. 

SUGGESTIONS OF GYROSTATIC EXPLANATION OF 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER 

1. Gyrosintic Spring. Lord Kelvin suggested in a Royal Institution 
Lecture, delivered March 4, 1881 (Popular Lectures and Addresses, Vol. I. 
p. 142) that some of the elastic properties of bodies might be capable of 
explanation by the rotation of their particles. 

Ho returned to the subject in his Address as 
President of Section A of the British Association 
Montreal Meeting, 1884. As an illustration of 
the production of elastic quality by motion, he 
proposed a gyrostatic arrangement which should 
have the properties of a spiral spring. As 
shown in Fig. 43, four equal bars freely jointed 
at their ends form a frame, to the ends of a 
diagonal of which are attached hooks about 
which the frame can swivel, so that it can 
revolve about that diagonal without any turning 
of the hooks. At the middle of each bar of the 
frame is placed a flywheel running in its case 
with its axis in the line of the bar. The case 
is rigidly connected with the bar. The direction of spin of each wheel 
is such that if the frame were drawn out into a double line of bars along 
the diagonal, the directions of turning would coincide for all the wheels. 
The gyrostats have all the same mass M, moment of inertia of flywheel 
C, speed of rotation n, and moment of inertia A of the whole gyrostat 
about a transverse axis through its centroid. 

When the frame is liung by one hook, so that the line of hooks is 
vertical and a mass Mj is hung on the lower hook, and the frame is there- 
after pf-ecessing freely about the swivels, the effect of increasing the weight 
is to cause elongation of the distance from hook to hook, and vertical 
vibration of the arrangement about a new equilibrium value of this distance 

G.U. L 
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takes place. Similarly if is diminished the diagonal is shortened. We 
shall see how the elongation or shortening depends on the increase or 
diminution of M^. 

Attempts made to realise this " gyrostatic spring balance,” with gyrostats 
first spun and then placed in position, have failed because of the difficulty 
of equalising the rotational speeds; but success can be attained by using 
gyrostats, all precisely alike, in which the flywheels are rotors of electricity 
driven motors, and driving all with the same current. 

We suppose the length of each rod to be 2a, and that the inclination of 
each upper rod to the downward vertical is 6. We find first the energy of the 
arrangement. The distances of the centres of the upper and lower pairs of 
gyrostats from the level of the upper end of the diagonal are a cos 6 and 
3a cos 6, respectively. Thus the corresponding vertical speeds, taken posi- 
tive downwards, tire — ttsinO.d and —3a sin 6.0. Also the distance of 
each of these centres from that diagonal is a sin 6, so that the horizontal 
speed in each case is numerically acos6.d, Lastly, the vertical speed of 
the lower hook, and therefore also of the attached mass, is — 4a sin 0 . 6. 
Hence we get for the kinetic energy 

2 { A + Ma* + 4(M -t- 6} 6- -I- 2 (A + Ma‘-*) juL^sin^ 6 + R, 

where /u is the precessional angular speed and R (a constant) is the kinetic 
energy due to the spin of the flywheels. 

The potential energy, measured from the level of the upper end of the 
vertical diagonal, is — 47(2M+Mi)acos0. Thus we have the energy 
equation 

2{A+Ma®+4(M-fMi)a2sin-6}62 

+ 2(A 4* Mtt-)/x^sin‘^6— 45f(2M + Mi)a cos 0 = K, (1 ) 

where E is a constant. 

Also there is the equation of constancy of a.m. about the vertical 
diagonal, which, since we measure 0 from the downward vertical from 
the fixed point, may be written 

(A + Ma2)/xsin20— C?icos0 = G, (2) 

where G is a constant. 

Differentiating (1), putting, for brevity, a for A+Ma^ /8 for 4(M-i-Mi)a2, 
we get 

(a + fi sin^ 0)0+^ sin 0 cos d.d^+a/uL^ sin- 0 + aix^sin 0 cos 0 

+(;(2M + Mi)a sin 0 = 0 (3) 

But, by (2), ajuL ^ sin20 = — (Cn^i + 2ajj?cos 0) sin 0, 

so that (3) becomes 

(a + /9 sin-* 0)0 + ^ sin 0 cos 0 . ^ — (C?i + ajx cos 0)^i sin 0 
+ Sf(2M + Mj)a sin 0=0. 


( 4 ) 
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The steady motion equation- is obtained by deleting in (4) the terms in 
§ and in 


For amall vibrations about steady motion we take ^ as negligible, and obtain by the 
method of 19, Vll, 

(a +i3 sin*0)?/ “ ^(Cw + o/x coa 6 ) . fitf sin 0=0, (6) 


in which /a and 0 are to be understood, after the differentiation is performed, as the values 
for the steady motion, and rj is the excess of the actual value of 0 above the steady 
motion value. We have, as before, —(Cn4*2a/xcos 0)/a8in 0, and (5) becomes 

„ (C«+2o/icose)*+a*/*»sin*d /rt\ 

aCa^n-^ff) ’»=°- <®> 

The period of oscillation of the ariungemeht is therefore 

a r (A + Ma2){A+Mtt2+4(M+M|)a^8in*0} "|i 

^ LiCnT^A 4- Ma^)/jL'coB 0}“ +(A + * 

Wo now investigate tho change of equilibrium length of the diagonal produced by 
altering M|. For this we take the steady niotion form of (4), and differentiate with 
respect to Mj. We get 

-(C» + 2a^cosff)^^ j^^+aM*8in 

which, by the value of dfildO given above, becomes, after reduction. 


d$ _ (gra(A+Ma^)8in 0 

^ {Cn 4- 2 ( A H- Ma^)/tx cos 0}* 4* (A 4* Ma*)*/x®sin® 0 ' ^ 

Thus tho angle 0 diminishes as the load M| increases, that is the vertical diagonal increases 
in length. The length I of the diagonal is 4a cos 0, so that dl=^ — 4a sin 6,d$, Hence (7) 
gives 

dl 47a«(A4-Mag)sin80 

fiM| {C7i4-2(A4-Ma'’*)fico8 0}*+(A4-Ma'^)®fi*8in’*0 


( 8 ) 


This result shows that the action can hardly be described as that of a 
spiral sprmg. For very fast spin the predominating term in the deno- 
minator on the right of (8) is C-n*, and the elongation produced by a given 
increment dMj of load is nearly proportional to sin^d. If, however, the 
frame be shut up so that each side is very nearly horizontal, and the spin 
be very great, the spiral spring action will, as noticed below, be obtained. 

But (6) and (8) show that even when Cn is zero, the arrangement acts 
as a spring. It is of course very easy to investigate this simple cose 
independently. 

A fair idea of the action, and indeed an approximate realisation of the 
property aimed at, is obtained by means of the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 44. A gyrostat is hung with its axis horizontal by a cord in the same 
vertical as the centroid. The flywheel spins, but as there is no couple there 
is no precession. A weight mg is applied in a vertical line at distance I 
from the centroid, as indicated by the diagram ; a slight, very slight, tilting 
of the’ gyrostat is produced, and the gyrostat moves off with not quite 
steady precession, of average angular speed fi. Neglecting the slight devia- 
tion, now set up, of the suspension cord from the vertical, and putting A for 
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the moment of inertia of the gyrostat about a vertical axis through its 
centre, we get for the kinetic energy of the azimuthal motion the value 
iA/u* +inU*ft*. The work done by the weight mff in its descent through 
the small distance h involved in the tilting is mgh. Hence 

I we get i(A+mP)/t^=:mffh. (9) 



As we have already seen, we have in this case ix=mgllCn. 
Substituting in the equation just found this value for /u, and 
supposing that A is great in comparison with ml^, so that 
the term ^ neglected, we 6nd after a little 

reduction the equation ■ 


h _ Al*g 
m~2CW 


( 10 ) 




Fia. 44. 


It will be seen that this (to a constant factor) agrees with 
(8) if we suppose Cn very great and d=^ir. For this 
value of $, sin^dsl, and the rate of variation of sin^6 with 
6 is zero, so that proportionality of A. to m is for small 
increments of m fairly accurately obtained. But in strictness the terms 
in A and M in the denominator of the expression on the right of (8), intro- 
ducing ft, coaO and 0> affect the result. The rate of variation of cos® 6, 
or of sin®6, with 0 is numerically greatest when d=\ 7 r. 

The action, though it cannot be described os an exact imitation of that of 
an ordinary spring, is very interesting, and is helpful as furnishing a notion 
as to how the elastic properties of bodies may possibly be explained by 
means of a kinetic theory of the constitution of the bodies. 


2. Gyrostat hung hy steel wire. Axis Imisontal without spin. The 
suspension wire in actual experiments made was long, its upper end was 
fixed and its lower end was attached to the gyrostat rim so that the gyrostat 
turned with the wire when that turned about its axis, and the gyrostot was 
free to tilt as shown in the diagrapi. Let the gyrostat be turning in azimuth 
so that the wire is twisting or untwisting. Let the wire have torsional 
rigidity t, that is the couple required to maintain the lower end in position, 
when turned round the axis of the wire through an angle <ft from the position 
of equilibrium, bo r^. 

As we shall see, the plane of the flywheel will fiot remain vertical, and 
we suppose that, at the instant, the inclination of the axis to the horizontal 
is 6, as shown in the diagram, reckoned positive when the turning is in the 
counter-clock direction about the horizontal axis OA, as seen from beyond 
A. If 0 be, as we assume, always small, 6 will always be small also. 

Now suppose the angular momentum Cn of the (vertical) wheel to be re- 
presented by OB drawn from the centre O of the gyrostat, and that the 
lower end of the wire is turning in the azimuthal direction indicated by. the 
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curved arrow at the top of the diagram. Hence angular momentum is 
being produced about the horizontal axis OA at rate — The gyrostat 

must be tilted with the end B of the axis up, through the angle 0 (ex- 
aggerated in the diagram), to give a couple for this 
growth of angular momentum. The moment of the 
couple is Mgad if M be the whole mass of the gyrostat 
and a the distance of the point of attachment of the 
wire from the centre of gravity O. The total rate 
of production of angular momentum about OA is 
A'd— C-n^, where A' is the moment of inertia of the 
gyrostat about the point of attachment E of the wire. 

Putting this rate equal to the moment of the couple in 
the positive direction, we get the equation of motion 

A'd— Cn0= — Mgrad. (1) 

But in consequence of the turnii!ig at rate ^ angular 
momentum is being produced about the upward 
vertical at rate Cnd, and the total rate about that 
axis is A^*4-Cn^. Hence we get the equation 

A^+C'a^^ — T0 (2) 

It is to be noted that the azimuthal motion of the 
tilted gyrostat will cause slight deviations of the long 
suspension wire from the vertical : these arc here 
neglected. 

If now we suppose 6 so small, and the period also 
so great, that 6 may be neglected, we have Cn^ = Mgrad, and therefore 
Cn^* = Mgfad, or Cnd = 0C*n7Mgfa. 

Substituting in the equation (2) we find 



OA M OB 

rtpresBnt 

horUontai 

0X98 
Fio. 45. 




( 3 ) 


This is the equation of torsional oscillations, and shows that the virtual 
moment of inertia of the gyrostat as a torsional vibrator is A+C*7i^/Mgfa. 
This fact was pointed out by Lord Kelvin [B.A. Meeting, 1884]. 

A strict solution of the equations (1) and (2) leads to the same result, and 
to another interesting conclusion. Assuming 


0—0 ^e^\ 0 = ^ 


oilU 


and substituting in (1) and (2), we obtain the equations 
(A — M</ctf)d0+ 0, 1 

tCn*do-(A/c2-T)^o=t>-l 

Eliminating we find 

AA'A*-(C*a*+MgaA+TA')&*+Mj^aT = 0, (6) 
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a quadratic equation for the determination of lc\ The roots are certainly 
real if the angular momentum Cn of the flywheel is made great enough. 
They are also positive because, since A, A', M, g, a, r are all positive, the 
product of the roots M^ar/AA' is positive, and the sum of the roots 
(C*n*+MflraA+TA')/AA' is also positive. 

If now T be mode very small, that is if the suspension wire be made very 
long, the product of the roots M^ar/AA' becomes very small. But the 
coefficient of Ifi is still numerically great. Thus the equation has then a 
small root and a comparatively large one. The small root is obtained 


approximately from 

-(C*n*+ M^aA+TA')F+M^aT= 0 (6) 

and the large root from 

AA'A:*-(C*iiS+MgaA+TA')=0 (7) 


Neglecting the term tA' in the expression in brackets, we obtain for the 
small root M«aT 

^^“ C-n'-i-MgaA 

The period of vibration is for this 


27r^2T/. 

k ^ Mf/a/ 


(9) 


Thus, regarding the matter from the point of view of torsional oscillations 
of a wire of torsional rigidity r, we see that the moment of inertia of the 
gyrostat os a torsional vibrator on the wire is virtually A+0*n7^J/'*- 
Now take the large root given by the equation 


/ 2 _ + M^a A 

a: 


The period of oscillation is 



( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


Thus regai'ded from the point of view of an oscillation in 6, that is of the 
gyrostat about a horizontal axis through the point of attachment of the 
wire, and in the plane of the flywheel, the motion takes place in the period 
which would exist without rotation either under a couple (per unit of Q) 
Mjra(l+C*n*/MA(/a) with moment of inertia A',, or under a couple Mgra 
with moment of inertia A'/Cl +C*n*/MAgra). 

The motion of long period and that of short period can exist separately. 
The general motion, however, w’hen the suspension wire is very long, consists 
of vibrations of short period, arising from the virtual diminution of moment 
of inertia just noticed, superimposed on the vibrations of long period due to 
enhancement of moment of inertia of the torsional vibrator. [These rapid 
vibrations are naturally more quickly damped out by the action of friction, 
which is not here considered.] That a virtual enhancement of one moment 
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of inertia A must be accompanied by a virtual diminution, in the same 
ratio, of the other moment of inertia A', follows from the fact that the 
coefficient of in the determinantal equation (5) is AA'. We have thus a 
general theorem of the effective inertias of systems which have two modes 
of vibration. Very probably it has been explicitly stated before. 

3. Gyrostat vnth two freedoms dmihly umtable rrithovt spin. We now 
consider the arrangement of a gyro^^tat mounted so as to turn about two 
axes which are at right angles to one another, and may be regarded, in the 
first place, as both horizontal. We suppose, therefore, that the system has 
gravitational stability or instability in one or both freedoms. Such an 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 46, which represents a motor gyrostat mounted 
on gimbals. In this case the gyro- 
stat, if without spin, is unstable in 
both freedoms. Bu(> it is possible to 
have one gimbal ring pivoted above 
the gyrostat, and the other below it, 
and neither of these may be the ring 
on which the gyrostat is immediately 
supported ; or the axis carrying the 
gyrostat may be one about which 
the frame or case of the gyrostat is 
free to turn, and the frame or case 
may be attached to a cross-bar on 
two vertical legs or stilts. Such an 
arrangement has one stability and 
one instability without spin. Both 
the stability and the instability are 
gravitational. Thus if M be the 
mass of the gyrostiit and its attach- 
ments, and h the distance of the centre of gravity from the axis 
•considered, what has been called the " preponderance,” Mf/ft, may be either 
positive or negative. 

Let, then, tlie masses which turn about the respective knife-edges or axes 
be M, M', the heights of the centres of gravity above (or distances from) 
the axes be A, h\ the, moments of inertia about the axes be A, A', the 
respective angular deflections (supposed small) from the vertical be 
and, as usual, the moment of inertia and angular speed of the flywheel be 
C, n. Wc get then by the process so often employed above, for the rates 
of growth of angular momentum about the axes, fixed in the present case, 
A0+Cn^ = M(/A^, (1) 

* It may be remarked hero tliat if we multiply the firat of these equations by 0, the second 
by add and integrate with respect to the time, we get the equation of energy. But the 
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[If the axes be horizontal and at right angles to one another, we might 
take them as parallel to axes of x and y drawn from an origin on the 
vertical through the centre of gravity for the upright position. Each 
turning is to be taken as positive when it is counter-clockwise to an eye 
looking at tHe apparatus towards the origin from a point on the axis of 
rotation at a positive distance from the origin. The axis of z may be taken 
downwards.] 

If, taking the case of double instability without spin, we write BaMp/i, 
B'= M'pA', Equations (1) become 

A^+Cn^-B^=0, A'^-Cw^-B'Vr = 0. (2) 

[The reader will observe that the meaning of ^ is here different from 
that assigned to the same symbol in the theory of a single gyrostat set 
forth above.] 

Now let ^=ae“*, (3> 

where a and 6 are constants, which are in general complex numbers, that is 
are of the form o -f i^, {i=( — 1)^} where a and are real quantities. Thus 
by substitution in (2) we get 

— (I:*A-fB)a+iACji6 = 0, 1 
-ilcGna-{k?k'-\-W)h=>0,] ^ ' 

and therefore by elimination of a and b 

AA'k^ - (C*n* - AB' - A'B)A:* -f BB' = 0 (5) 

According to the supposition made above. A, A', B, B' are all positive, and 
the roots of the quadratic in which we have obtained are real and positive 
if (C*»* - AB' - A'Bf > 4AA'BB' and > AB'+ A'B. 

These are the conditions of dynamical stability, for if they bo fulfilled ^ 
and yfr represent simple harmonic deviations from the equilibrium configura- 
tion (unstable in the present case without spin). Each deflection may have 
either of the two periods given by the two real roots of (5). The 

motion is oscillatory and therefore stable, and there are two modes of 
vibration, which may be taken, either separately or in combination, by the 
gyrostat. Moreover there are numerically equal positive and negative 
values of k given by each value of k^. 

Now it is clear that the four roots provide for thq, case in which the sign 
of n is reversed, that is for, both +n and -rt. To settle what roots go 
with -l-n. and what with — n, we may proceed as follows. Suppose that 

gyrostatio terms have disappeared, and they contribute nothing in an explicit form to the 
energy expression. The same remark is true of all systems of equations containing gyrostatio 
terms. Hence from the principle of energy alone it is impossible to foresee the existence of 
such terms. It is sometimes asserted that the principle of energy contains all things dynamical. 
Certain special cases excepted, the principle of energy, by itself, is insufficient for the solution 
of dynamical problems. 
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A = A' and Bs=B', then equations (2) can be united in one by writing 
Thus multiplying the second of (2) by i and adding, we get 


• 

A^— Cni^— Bf=0. 

(6) 

If now we put 

?=ke«‘. 


where K is a constant, we obtain from (0) the condition 


• 



(7) 

which yields k s 



(8) 


Thus for n positive k has two positive values, and for n negative has two 
negative values. The reversal of the direction of rotation reverses the signs 
of the roots. This will hold also when A and A', and B and B', are unequal, 
as there cannot be any change in the nature of the solution brought about 
by the equalisation of these quantities. 

It will be observed that if the spin be rapid the roots arc Cn/A and B/Cn 
nearly. These are the angular speeds of possible circular motions, and 
agree with the results obtained a1x)ve for the steady motion of a top. 


The roots of the quadratic (5) are given by 


( 9 ) 


where /=(CW- AB'- A'B)/AA', ^ = BB7AA'. This gives two positive values of k and 
two negative values, provided g is positive. It will be observed that if B and B' have not 
the same sign g is negative, and (9) gives two real roots (equal with opposite signs) and 
two imaginary roots. We have just seen that the two positive values of k apply to the 
case of H positive. Now recurring to the case of A = A', B=B', we should then have been 
able to realise the solution very simply by writing 

f 4 = (aj 4 4- (aa 4 (10) 


where a,, fSu uj, jSj are supposed all real. Wo should have had 
f = ttj cos kit — )8i sin 4 ttg cos k^t - ^82 sin k\t 

4 **(®i 4 A sin 4 /Ja cos kj,% (11) 

and therefore should have' obtained the real values of and by equating to the first 
line on the right ()f this equation, and lyfr to the second line. But if we compare (4) with 
the equations we should have if A = A' and B=B', we see that we must have for positive n, 
cos k^t - jSj sin k^t 4 cos k^t - (3^ sin k^t, 

^ = Pi (tti siq kit+/3i cos kit) 4 P 2 (^ ^ 2 ^ 4 ^82 cos k^t)] 

where p={(/;2A4B)/(A;^A'4B')}4 ^ihja, and p,, pg are the positive values of p for ki and k^* 
If we put -i in the place of 4 i in the exponents in (10), (12) l)ecomes 

<^ = oi cos kit 4 /Ji sin kit 4 Ug cos )8g sin k^t, 

- pi(ai sin kit - /8i cos kit) - p2(o2 sin - ^83 cos k^). 






.( 12 ) 


(13) 


Thus we.have simply changed the signs of the arguments. In (12) and (13) ki and k^ ai'e 
to be taken positive, as the effect of changing from the positive to the negative roots has 
been taken account of in the signs of the coefficients in (13). Tliese changes correspond 
to a reversal of the spin n, as may be seen from the values of the roots of the biquadratic 
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(5) as given in (8). It will be seen that each pair of terms of (12), made up of the first 
term in ^ and the first term of yjry or of the second, third, or fourth term in each 
expression, would if p were unity give a circular motion in the positive direction, and 
that similarly the corresponding pairs of terms in (13) would represent circular motions in 
the opposite direction. But opposite circular motions are not superimposed [see 4, below]. 

It is now obvious that there ai'e two modes of motion for each direction of spin provided 
the product BB' is positive. By the spin the two instabilities which existed without 
spin have been replaced by stabilities. If BB' be negative there is only one possible 
mode of motion for each direction of spin, and complete stability has not been attained. 

The reader will observe that this analysis of any system with two 
freedoms, gyrostatically dominated, is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to any 
arrangement, e,g. that of the gyrostat on a trapeze, or Lord Kelvin’s proposed 
gyrostatic compass [see 6, VII]. 


4. Gj/rostatic system vnth two freedoim doubly stable vnthont sjmi. 
Gyrostatic pendulum. Let us now suppose that the two freedoms are both 
stable without spin. Then in equation (2) we have to change the signs of B 
and B', and then suppose both quantities positive. The equations are now 

-f- -f" = 0, A^‘\^ — B^^ == 0 (1) 

If we had A = A', B = B', we should write the single equation 

A^-Ci«^+Bf=0. (2) 

where The value ^=:(a + i0)e^^ would give the equation 

?- = 0, 

A A 


so that 


( 4 ) 


^=2 / 

Reversal of the sign of n would give simply tliese roots reversed in sign. 
Thus for a given direction of spin there are two roots of which the 

positive numerical values are Ic^, and for the reversed spin tliere are the 
two roots — /jj, 

We find in the same manner as before 

<^ = ttj cos kit - sin kit + Ug cos k^t + ^2 k^t, ] 

i^—pi («i sin kit + fii cos k^t) - P 2 W 2 k^t - (32 cos k-J). J 

Here p|, pg are taken as the positive values of 

{(AsA-B)/(^A'-B')}4 , 

for the respective values of k'K 

If we change the direction of spin we get 

= ttj cos kit + Pi sill kit + og cos - P 2 \ 

( “* «! + Pi cos kit) + P 2 (tt 2 sin k,/ + P 2 cos / 

If p were unity the first pair of terms, or the second pair of terms, one from and one 
from yjf, in (4), would give a circular motion in the positive direction, and either |mir of 
terms in a circular motion in the negative direction. These circular motions are 
reversed in (5). There is thus the remarkable diffei'ence between this doubly stable case 


( 6 ) 
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and the former, that now circular motions in opposite directions can be superimposed. 
The periods of these two motions are Stt/Itj, The greater angular speed which 

for A =5 A', is Cw/A nearly, is round in the direction of rotation, the smaller angular 

speed 1*3, which for A — A', B=B' is B/C/i or (M//A/Cn) nearly, in the case of gravity is in 
the opposite direction to the rotation n. That is as seen from below in both cases. 

6 . lUmtrations of effect of spin on sUihility, The arrangements shown 
in Fig. 47 illustrate this affair of stabilities very well. It is taken from 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy^ g 345^. A gyrostat is hung on a 



Fki. 47. 

bifilar sling, the horizontal bar of which can turn about swivels at its ends. 
There are four arrangements : (1), (2), (3), (4). In (3) and (4) the cords are 
crossed by means of a ring placed in one of them. In each case there are 
three gyrostatic modes of motion, two inclinational and one azimuthal. [The 
inclinational mode in which the cords move in the vertical plane is supposed 
annulled by a proper constraint.] 

Without spin of the gyrostat, these are all three stable in(l); the inclina- 
tional mode of shorter period is unstable in (2); the azimuthal mode only is 
unstable in (3) ; while the azimuthal mode and one inclinational mode are 
unstable in (4). 

As the following discussion shows, %vith snffciently rapid spin of the 
gyrostat, in (1) the motion is wholly stable; (2) has two interlinked modes, 
the azimuthal and the shorter period inclinational, unstable, and the other 
inclinational modes stable; for (3) the .same result holds; in (4) the motion 
is again wholly stable. 

The tlujoi'y of the arrangsnicnt is shortly Jis follows. It is supposed that when the 
cords arc in the same vertical plane the arrangement is symmetrical about the line joining 
the mid-point E of the trapeze, on which the gyrostat is carried, and the mid-point F of 
the line AB. 

Let ^ denote the azimuthal angle turned through by the trapeze from coplanarity of the 
cords, y; the inclination of the axis of the gyrostat to the horizontal, and 6 the angular 
turning' about the line joining the upper ends A, B of the cords. The angle 0 may be 
taken as the inclination of EF to the vertical in the displaced |)osition. 

The turnings t), 6 we suppose are counter-clockwise when viewed from beyond the right- 
hand end of the trapeze, and we take the position of stability without spin as the normal 
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position. If M be the total mass suspended and I the length of £F, the total moment 
about AB will not differ much from if B be small, and I (as in Fig. 47) be great in 

comparison with the distance h of tlie line of swivels from the centroid of the gyrostat. 
Practically the whole mass M is made up of the gyrostat and trapeze. The moment of 
the forces about the line of swivels is approximately '^ghr\. We denote the moment 
about the vertical due to the bifilar, when the azimuthal angle is by L(. The equations 
of motion are approximately 

Af-C»^±Lf=0, 'I 

Bij-M/t/d+C«^±MirAj/=0, [ (1) 

for the suspended mass, apart from that attached to the swivels, is practically zero. Here 
terms in 17^ are neglected, all the angles 1/, 6 are taken small, and A, B, B' denote 
the moments of inertia respectively about a vertical through the centroid of the gyrostat 
and trapeze, about the line of swivels, and about the line AB, and the upper or lower sign 
before L, or Mgl is to be taken according as the mode of motion is stable or unstable 


in the absence of spin of the flywheel. 

If we suppose that e=ce^^, (2) 

and substitute in (4), we get, taking for the present the upper signs in the ambiguities, 
the determinantal equation 

A(BB' - - (BBl. + AB'M^A+ ABM^^ ~ 

+(BLZ+ B'U+ AM% + CV0M^/*®-- (3) 


When L, M^A, or Mgl is to be taken with sign mimis prefixed, the requisite correction in 
this equation can bo made at once. Since B > MA^ and B'> the coefficient of in 
(3) is positive. We can now consider the difiTerent cases specified above. 

In case (1) the determinantal equation written as 

a/ui® + jS/A** + 7/A* + 8 = 0 

has its coefficients a, /S, 7, 8 all real and alternately positive and negative. Hence the 
roots of the cubic in /a* are all real and iK)sitive. The motion is therefore oscillatory in a 
real period. Each value of /a* gives two values of /a numerically equal and opposite in 
sign. The motion is thus stable. It is easy to show that when there is very rapid rotation 
of the flywheel, so that the terms dominate the coefficients of fi* and /a*, the positive 
values of /a correspond to rotation of the flywheel in one direction, the negative values to 
rotation in the opposite direction. 

In case (2) we suppose the incljnational mode, 7;, to be unstable without spin. We 
shall suppose also that there is complete gyrostatic domination, that is, that Cn is so great 
that in the coefficients /3, 7 dwarfs all the other terms into relative insignificance. 
Since A is now to be taken with the negative sign the determinantal equation (3) is now 

A(BB' - M*A*0 /A® - iB'C% V + C^nmglg? + LM.*A/^2 « 0 (4) 

Here the sum of the roots of the cubic in /a^ has a very large j)ositive value 

B'C*wVA(BB'-MW*), 

and their product a moderately small negative value -LMV*A^/A(BB'-M*A^^*}. The 
equation has tlierefore a large positive root and a numerically small negative root. These 
roots are given approximately by the first two terms and the last two terms of (4). They 
are respectively IMghl 

“A(BB'-MW)’ W 

The intermediate root is approximately 
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The fMnall negative value of is characteristic of the azimuthal motion in f and the 
inclinational in rj, now linked by the gyrostatic action. Hence this combination is unstable. 

In case (3) the azimuthal mode only is unstable without spin. We get exactly the same 
roots, and therefore the same result as to stability as before. 

In case (4) L and Mgh are to be taken with the negative sign prefixed. We see at 
once that in this case all three values of gr are positive. The motion is therefore wholly 
stable. 

In the above discussion the words stable and wistable have been used in the restricted 
sense, that, the theorems are only true for a system unaffected by frictional resistance to 
motion. The subject of gyrostatic domination is resumed again in Chapter XX. 

6 . Ctyrostatic arranoe/imnit doubly stable or doubly nmtahle without 
spin* Fig. 48 shows a device (due to Professor H. A. Wilson) which may 
be modified in different ways to illustrate the theory given in 3 and 4, and 
which is easily constructed. The axis of the fly wlieel 
of a gyrostat is carried by a ring movable about 
a diametral axis at right angles to the flywheel 
axis, and is sliown as standing at right angles to 
the plane of the diagram. The axis of the ring, 

BB, is carried by a frame which can turn about the 
line of the bar CC, in one arrangement, which we 
shall refer to as case (a), or about the line C'C' in 
another, which wo shall call case (6). The frame is 
shown in a vertical position in the diagram. The 
upper end of the axis BB passes through a bearing in 
the upper bar of the frame and carries a crank c. 

One end of a spiral spring is attached to this crank, c> 
the other end is moored in case (6) to a pillar on the 
upper bar CC as shown in the diagram, and in case {a) to a similar pillar 
on a considerable prolongation of the bar CC to the right. 

It will be seen that there are two freedoms, one of turning of the gyrostat 
about the axis BB, the other of the whole system, either about the axis in 
line with CC or about C"C'. With the freedoms about BB and CC we take 
the spiral spring placed as in case (a) ; its action on the crank, when that is 
turned out of the plane of the frame by the turning about BB, is then to 
exert a moment tending to bring the crank, and therefore the plane of the 
gyrostat flywheel, towards coincidence with the frame. Thus the two 
freedoms are both stable without spin of the flywheel, the former by the 
action of the spring and crank, the latter because of gravitation. 

In case (/>) the arrangement is doubly unstable, for the action of the crank 
is then towards increasing the angle between the planes of the wheel and 
the frame, and the frame is unstable without spin since the centroid of the 
system is above the axis C'C'. 

Let 0 denote an angle turned through about the axis CC, and let at the 
instant considered the crank be inclined to the frame at the angle d, both 
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angles being small. Then the directions of spin and of the angles of turning 
Ip and 6 when positive, being as indicated, the 0-equation of motion is 

A^‘+Cwd+Mr;/t0=:O, (1) 

where the quantities A, Cn, Mgh have the usual significations, that is M is 
the whole swinging moss, and A is the moment of inertia for the axis CC. 
The distance h is the height of the axis CC above the centroid of the 
system, and in Fig. 4^ is positive. 

If 9 be the small angle turned through by the crank, and the length of 
the spring be great in comparison with that of the crank, and the spring be 
considerably stretched when the system is in equilibrium, the force F applied 
by it will be practically constant, and the moment applied by it will, for 
length I of the crank, be FIB, The 0-equation of motion is therefore 

B0-C710+FW = O (2) 

where B is the moment of inertia of the gyrostat about the axis BB. 

Equations (1) and (2) correspond precisely to equations (1) or (2) of 2 
above. 

Let now the arrangement be made doubly unstable by pivoting it on the 
axis C'C", and carrying the crank to which the spring is attached to the left 
of B before attachment to the spring, as shown in Fig. 4tS. The equations 
of motion are now, if h be the numerical value of the now negative lieight 
of C'C' above the centroid, 

A0 + QnB - = 0, 'I 

B0~Cn0-FW=O./ 

All the conclusions derived above hold for these arrangements. We get 
for equations (1) and (2), the determinantal equation 

AB/c^ - (C^T? 2 + Mr/AB -I- Ff A)i2 + My/tFi = 0 (4) 

a quadratic in the roots of which are real and positive. For equations 
(3), on the other hand, we obtain the quadratic 

Xm - (C%2 - Mf/AB - FZA)/c2+ Mf/AFi ^ o (5) 

the roots of which are real and positive if 

+ FI A + 2(MghBFlA)^, 

in vrhich F, A are both positive and the positive square root is taken. 

In each cose, if Cn be very great, there aye two roots which are 
approximately 

i 2 _Chi^ + MghB-\-AFl MgliFl 

“ AB ’ ^ ~C^n*+MghB+AFl 

in one case, and 

h ' 

in the other. The first root given in each case is the larger. The first 
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gives a vibration of shorter, the second of longer period, since of course the 
period is 2ir/A;. 

If now we suppose that F is zero, that is that there is no spring, the 
longer period is infinite, and the shorter is 2Tr{AB/(C*w®+MflfAB)}^ in one 
case, and 2Tr{AB/(C*n* — My/iB)}^ in the other. This is also obvious from 
equations (1) and (2) or (3). For (2) and the second of (3) become 

B^-C'>4 = (), 

and it is clear that if 0 is kept zero d will be zero, so that we have 
Bd=Cn^. Equations (1) and the first of (3) therefore become respectively 




^ = 0 , 




In the former case the length of the equivalent simple pendulum has 
been diminished from A/M/t to A/(}Ah+C^n^/gB), that is by the amount 
+ which if is very great is approximately A/Mh. 

The effect of increased angular speed of spin is therefore towards reducing 
the period to zero. 

On the other hand there is not in the other case any real period until 
C^n- is greater than and after that continued increase of spin is 

towards giving a length of equivalent simple pendulum equal to ABy/C-n* 
which again is zero when C^i is infinite. 


7. Gyrostatie control of tlie rollimj of a ship. Controller with 


gyrostat frmm ehimped. The Schlick con- 
trivance for diminishing the rolling of a 
ship is an example of the first case. If it is 
left free to precess in the fore and aft 
direction as the ship rolls from side to side, 
and there is no couple on the gyrostat 
in the (fore and aft) plane of preceasion, 
the metaccntric height is increased by the 
amount C^7i‘^/BMr/, where B refers to the 
gyrostat in its precessional motion, about 
an axis parallel to the deck and athwart 
ship. As M is the whole mass of the ship 
this is not a very large increase. 

We may put in the form 

JCn*.2C/BM^, and C/B is about 2 for a 
w’^heel like a disk. 

In the stilt top (Fig. 49) we have an 
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example of the other case. We must have C%*>Mgr/iB, that is 


iCn*> JB/C.Mjf/i, or the kinetic energy of the flyvrheel greater than 
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the exhaustion of potential energy involved in the descent of the top fi*om 
the vertical to the horizontal position. 

The theory of the stilt top with frictional resistance to both freedoms is 
practically identical with that of Schlick*s gyrostatic controller of . the 
rolling of a ship. We shall consider this contrivance here, arid point out 
iCfterwards the bearing of the results of the discussion of its theory on the 

behaviour of other contrivances. The 
controller is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 50. A gyrostat G is fixed so that, 
when the ship is upright and the gyrostat 
is in equilibrium, the axis of the flywheel 
is vertical. The wheel is pivoted in a 
frame F, as shown, which turns on the 
bearings />fe, and a weight W gives to the 
whole arrangement a certain amount of 
gravitational stability. A brake pulley 
B surrounds the axis 66, about which the 
frame turns, and friction of a graded amount is applied by a special device. 
The brake damps out the free oscillations of the system, and also serves to 
reduce the forced oscillations, or rolling, due to the periodic passage of 
waves under the ship. But *the action of the brake must not be so violent 
as to prevent the swinging o£ the gyrostat about the axis 66, as that would 
annul the controlling effect of the arrangement [see (> above]. % 

We consider first the free oscillations of the ship alone, and then of the 
ship and gyrostat together when the flywheel is spinning and the gyrostat 
is free to precess about the axis 66. In the former case w'e shall suppose 
that there is a resisting force proportional to the angular speed of 
rolling, and that the gyrostat is on board but clamped so as to be out 
of action. 

The equation of motion of tha rolling ship is 

A0+N9i+M0 = O, (1) 

where A is the moment of inertia of the ship for.the longitudinal axis about 
which she rolls, and M is the righting moment per unit of the angle 0 of 
heel. N is a coefficient essentially positive which makes N0 the couple 
resisting the rolling. The. solution of this equation is 



0 = K6 - A cos 


f(4AM-«N2)i 
I- 2A“^"^ 


( 2 ) 


which represents an oscillation the amplitude of which diminishes according 
to the exponential factor. Of course if disturbances are introduced from 
time to time tlie values of K and e will require modification after each. 
For oscillation it is necessary that 4AM >► N*-^. 
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If the ship, still with the gyrostat clamped, is rolling in a seaway, the 
equation of motion becomes 

A^'+N^+M0=5C'cosj9^, (3) 

•where p is 2ir times the frequency of the periodic disturbance due to the 
waves passing the ship. We must find a particular solution of this equation, 
and this, together with the solution (2), will be the complete solution. 
Writing D for djdt in (3), we get 

• (AD2+ND+M)<^«C'co8jt?^; .(4) 

hence *0 is th9.t function which, when the . operator AD^+ND + M is applied to it, 
‘ generates C'cos Now it is easy to verify that if we apply this operator to C'cos(/>< + a)^ 

we obtain CK- Aj»>+M)*+Nyj^««(/><+o+tan-> 

that is, the function is multiplied by {(- Ap*+M)*+N‘^/ 92}4 and advanced in phase by the 
angle tan"^{Np/(- Ap^.+M)}. It is therefore clear that if we write 

</> — r cos fpt- tair * - r-^T“irr Y 

we have obfhined a function which the operator specified will convert into C'cosp/, that 
is we have obtained a solution of the differentiaf equation (4). 

V The performance of the inverse o|3eration (AD^+ND+M)*”* on the function 
\^'coa(p< + a) divides the function operated on by {(- Ap2+M)*+N^p2}4^ and turns the 
■, \mse back through the angle tan~^{Np/(-- Ap®-hM)}. Tliis gives an easily remembered 
• ^ for ap]>lying the symbolical method of treatment, whicli is the best adapted for the 
p'4 iaent discussion. ^ 

We may note here that since I)^«=-p®, the operator has the form E+FD, where 
E= - Ap*+M and F — N, Tliis remark is of practical importance, since operators which 
are integral functions of 1) can all be converted into operators of the form K + FD by 
substitution of -p^ for when we are dealing with functions of the f(»rm cos(pr+a). 
The performance of the direct operation multiplies by (E®+F*p2)4, and advances the 
phase of the function operated on by the angle tan~*(Fp/Fi) ; performance of the inverse 
operation (E + FD)"‘ divides by (£2+ F^p®)^, and turns the phase btick by the angle 
tan-i(Fp/E). 

The complete solution of (4) is thus 

* ,<e, 

^ (KHbV)i - V E/ \ 2A / 

The second part of this solution is continually being extinguished by friction, but starts" 
anew into existence after each disturbance or irregularity of the forced vibration ; for 
example, in consequence of the inequalities of passing waves, or by change of their 
effective period due to change of the ship’s course, oi' by other disturbances. 

Now let the wave-slope be given by Cj cos p^ so that Ihe relative slope <l> is <^+C| cosp^. 
But Cjcosp^ bears a fixed relation to C'cosp^ ; the couple changing the relative slope is 
M(^+C]CospO. Hence the couple arising from the slope itself is MOjCosp^;^ that is 
MCj cos pi = - C cos pi, or Oi = - CT/M. Thus we have by (5) 



M(E*+FV)* 

The values of E and F are stated above. 


O.G. 


M 
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If a is positive the relative slope is against that of the wave, and if a is negative the 
relative slope is the other way. But tan a is positive or negative according as is less 
or greater than M - F*' A. 


8. Gyrostatic controller of rolling: gip^ostat frame unclamped. We 
now consider the free oscillations of the ship with the gyrostat niiclamped, in water un- 
disturbed by waves. This is essentially the problem discussed in (6) above. The equations 
of motion are now A</1+Ca^+M<^=0, Bd-Cw^+W 9 a ^=0 (1) 

if we take no account of frictional or other resistances. Here Cm is as usual the a.m. of 
the flywheel about its axis, B is the moment of inertia of the gyrostat about the bearings 
66, and Vfga is the couple per unit of the precc.ssionAl deflection 0 of the gyrostat from its 
equilibrium position, applied by the weight W. [See 10 below foi* a discussion of the 
effect of frictional terms.] 

If we write and substitute in (1), we obtain 


iVKA+tKl€M-fKM=0, i^K^B-iKKCn-^^Wgak^Oy (2) 

so that tA’Cn _ i^k^A + M » 

K iVB+WJTe*- iKCn 

Thus wo obtain (AK'-^-MKEKa- W|^a)-02MV=0, (4) 


a quadratic in k®, from which the periods 2ir/#c^are to be obtained. There are four values 
of K, namely, k'j, ko, --K|, and the complete solution of (1) for the initial conditions 
0=0, <^a*0s=:O, is given, by 


cos ki^+K 2 Cos 0=/{?, sin Kit+k^ sin 

where ’ + Kj + K^^^o 

Now, by (3), we have ^ • 

__ _ ,2 A + M _ tK.,Cn t^K.^A + M 

Ki i*VB4-%rt ' iKfin ’ ^ 

so that in any case whatever, 


...(5> 

...(7) 


K, “ " i^Kjicphi^ £ 

In the present case by (6), and so putting - 1 for i-y we get 

Kof " C%V • ^ ' 

If now for M/A, "WgalB we write 47r2F2, where F,/ are the frequencies of the free 
oscillations of the ship and gyrostat, the fii-st oscillating with the gyrostat rigidly fixed 
within it, the second when the ship is at rest, in both cases without rotation of the fly- 
wheel, we can write instead of (4), 

(K2-.47r*F2)(K2- 47r^/^)-^^^^K2=0 ..(10) 

and for (8) and (9), 

Ki^W-4ir2F2)(/c,2-.47r*/^) (ic.,2-47r2ir2)(Ki2-47r2/2) 

K2 " k,^ ^ ^ ‘ 


9. Gyrostatic controller and shij) under forced vibrations. When the 
ship rolls in a seaway the main oscillations of the ship are forced oscillations of the period 
of the waves, and the natural period of the ship is so increased by the gyrostat that any 
resonance effect, due to near agreement of the period of the waves with that of the ship, 
which might exist without rotation of the flywheel, is rendered impossible. Foe it will 
be noticed that the square of the frequency is now given by (10), being K2/47r2 If we 
consider only the coinpai'atively slow vibrations, we get the approximate value of 
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the square of the frequency from the small root of (10) as 1^/(1+ P*/^'®+C*wV47ry*AB)> 
where F is the natural frequency of the ship when rolling freely, and f is the (much 
greater) natural frequency of the gyrostat as a compound pendulum (without spin of the 
flywheel) under the iinital couple W^jra. 

The differential equations of small oscillations are now 

— Cwl9-f-M<^=C'co8/>/, Y 

j ; ' ' 

where N<f> is the frictional couple applied by the water to the ship as she rolls, and N-() is 

tlie frictional couple applied to the gyrostat frame by the binke B, or otherwise. 

To determine the forced oscillations we put 

<^=Kcos{/>^-a), (2) 

ancilind K and a from (1). The value of 0 is then found from that of <f> by the second 

of (1). The simplest process is perhaps that which makes use of the result of 7 for the 
case of forced vibrations tliero considered. Putting D for c//dfy wo write (1) in the form 
(AD2 + M 4- ND)</» - CwD^= Cr cos pt, \ 
(Bp^-hWffa+mJ)0+CnD<f>==0. J ' ^ 

If we operate on the first of these with Bl)*+ + N'l) and on the second with CwD, and 
add^weget ^ Bl)‘^4W.gra+N'D 

9 - ( A 4 N l-)> M) (Bi >*^ 4 N D +W(/a ) + W 

But by (l).and (2) we have and therefore Thus we can write (4) in the 

form E4FD.„ 

«/>=gr^-p.,jjOcos;><, J (5) 

wheh, "'>tBp*+Wflrrt, F=N', E'=AB/><-(AWsrrt + MB+NN'+CV)y*+MWif«, 
8"= -{(AN'+BN)j9»-NW9a-MN'}. 

Wehfl^onow (E+FD)co8;)<=(E*+F*/>®)^co8^;)«4-tan''^-^, (6) 

and (7) 

Thus wo obtain finally 

(E'8+fv)* V ^ 

L (K2+FV)4 ^ ,,/)(K'F-EF)\ 

• V'^ 'Wi5<Kf ) <*> 

It remains to find By the second of (3) we have 

^ Cwl) Cbil) ^ 

'615^4 \V^a4N'l>'P“ E4FD^’ 

or 6=~ . C'siu A)^-tan-*^|A (9) 

(F/2 4p‘‘»F'2)i \ / 

In the complete values of <f> and 0 we have to add in (8) and (9) the solutions for free 
oscillations. These equations however give all that we are concerned with when the ship 
is rolling under the influence of a regular succession of waves. 

For a clear account of the theory of ship control, and numerical ex- 
amples, the reader should consult a very instructive paper on “ The Use of 
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Gyrostats/’ by Professor Perry, in Naiure, March W, 1908. The biquadratic 
equation is solved, and numerical results given for the alteration of period 
and the damping of the rolling of vessels of different sizes, when controlled 
by gyrostatic gear. As a particular case a vessel of 6000 tons, metacentric 
height 18 inches, with a natural rolling period of 14 seconds, controlled by 
a gyrostatic wheel of 10 tons of 6 feet radius, and running at 16 revolutions 
per second, is considered. We shall give later, in Chapter XXIII, on Oyro- 
statics in Engineering^ some of the available practical examples. 

10. Theory of two interlinked systems which are separately unstable. 
Stability in presence of dissipative forces. For the interlinked motion of ship 
and gyrostat the complete differential equations, in the case of resistances proportional to 


the angular speeds, are 

A<jl+N^+Cw^+M^=0, B6f+N'^-C»4+W^a6l»0 (1) 

If we suppose that where, as we suppose the motion to be oscillatory, A 

is complex, we get, by substitution in (IX the deteriiiinantal equation 

ABXH(AN' + BN) +(C%*+ AW^a + BM +NN') A* 

-f (MN'+W^aN)A+MW^a=0. (2) 


The stability of the interlinked motions is ensured if the real part of A is negative, and 
this will be the case if the coefficients of A^, A^, A and the final term MWe/a are all positive, 
for AB is positive. This condition is. satisfied if the differential equations are as stated 
in (IX and the coefficients A, B, N, N', M, On are all positive. 

But if the motions aro individually unstable when not linked together by gyrostatic 
action equations (1) must be modified by changing WgaO to —Wgaff, leaving 

M and Wga still positive. The deteriiiinantal equation becomes now 

ABA*+(AN'+BN)A5+(C*a*+NN'- AW^a^BM)A* 

- (MN'+ WgraN) A + MWga = 0 (3) 

The last term is still positive, and that of A^ can be made positive by making 
sufficiently great ; but the coefficient of A has become negative. For stability of the 
interlinked motion all the coefficients must be positive. Hence the only way in which 
this condition can be fulfilled is by changing the sign of either N or N', that is by causing 
angular acceleration either of the controlled liody, or of the frame of the controlling 
gyrostat. 

In the present case the controlled body cannot be a ship, as that has gravitational 
stability, which explains why the controlling gyrostat arrangement is also given gravita- 
tional stability, as in Schlick’s device — the term MW^a must be positive. We may suppose 
the controlled body to be a monorail carriage, or the frame of a properly mounted stilt 
top. We shall refer to the body as the caiTiage.” 

Let us then suppose that the angular speed of the gyrotftat frame is accelerated. We 
therefore change the signs of the term AN', MN' in (3), leaving N and N' both still 
positive. The coefficients Of A^ and A are both to be rendered positive. Hiis requiros 

BN-AN'>0, W^aN-MN'<0,| 
or BN«AN'+c, W^aN=MN'-/, J 

where e and fare positive. Thus we are to have 

B _AN'+s ‘ 


( 4 ) 
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The conditions will therefore both be satisfied if 


B A 


.(») 


In words, this condition asserts that, if the frame of the gyrostat be clamped, the numerical 
ratio I Sl$ I of angular acceleration to angular displacement (friction zero) must be smaller 
than the corresponding ratio | ^/if> | for the carriage. 

It is not a practical solution of the problem to accelerate the carriage and retard the 
gyrostat. If this were done we should have as a condition 


MN'-W^aN<0, 


that is an acceleration coefficient N would be required, sufficient to raise W^aN to a value 
above MN', where M is, comparatively, very great. 

The acceleration of the gyrostat frame is a means of supplying energy from without to 
the system, the energy necessary to preserve in operation the functions of the apparatus. 
The carriage in its oscillatory motion is retarded by friction, the potential energy ex- 
hausted is constantly greater than the kinetic energy generated by the displacement of 
the carriage itself, and so energy must be fed in at the gyrostat frame to maintain the 
action. 

This stabilising action by acceleration of one side of the compound motion is very 
important ; and it is probable that, by analogy, it may be a guide to the explanation of 
the preservation of the stability of more complicated systems, in the presence of energy 
dissipating influences, and the breaking down of stability, or death of the system, when 
energy can no longer be supplied in the manner prescribed for the system by its 
constitution. 


We shall deal with monorail systems in Chapter XXIII, on Gyroatatica 
in Engineering, 
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THE MOTION OF CHAINS OF (lYROSTATIC LINKS. 
MAGNETO-OPTIC ROTATION 



r 


1. Prohhm of mtretehed chain of (/i/rontats. We now consider some 
more-general vibrational problems, and take first Lord Kelvin s problem of 
the stretched cliain of gyrostats. This problem, as stated and as worked 
out by Lord Kelvin, was sufficient for the purpose he had in view, the 
illustration of his theory of magneto-optic rotation as caused by tlie 
presence of rapidly rotating particles in the transparent medium. But it 
is only a particular case of a more general problem which 
we shall consider, and give some examples of, immediately 
after the optical problem has been discussed. 

The chain consists of eijual gyrostatic links alternating 
with ordinary rigid connecting links all of the same length 
and supposed to be of negligible mass. In Lord Kelvin’s 
scheme the connection at each junction is made by a 
universal flexure (Hooke’s) joint, and the chain forms an 
open plane polygon, held at its extremities A, B, in the 
line ZZ' (Fig. 51), by joints of the same kind, and the 
whole turns with uniform angular speed //, witliout 
change of configuration about the line AB. It is rc<]uired 
to find the form of the chain, when the inclination of eacli 
link to the line AB is very small. 

A gyrostatic link, the /cth in order, which we shall refer 
to as Lj^., is indicated in the diagram (Fig. 51) >vitli the connecting links at 
its ends, which we shall denote by 1/^, [It is to be remembered in what 
follows that the line AB and tlie line ZZ' of the diagram are the same.] The 
length of each L is a, and of each I is 6. We put 6^ for the inclination of 
the axis of L^. to AB, ^or the inclinations of same line, 

yjt for the distance of the centroid (the centre) of L* from the line AB, and 
m for the mass of L^.. We proceed at once to the case in which the angles 
here specified are all very small. 
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We get first the geoinettical equation 

.Vt+i (6t+i + + Hk+i ( 1) 

Next, if P be the component parallel to AB of the pull along a link, we 
easily see that -for equilibrium this must be the same for every link. The 
component of pull at right angles to AB is Ptan0jb = P0*.. We obtain the 
equation for the acceleration of tlie centroid of as it moves in its circular 


path about AB with angular speed 

miU - = - P(0, - 0*+,) (2) 

Finally we obtain the gyrostatic equation [see (2), 1, V, above] 

Adf. + (Cn + A/x)ju0jfc = 4Ptt(0*+i + fl>k “ 20ifc) (3) 


The quantity on the right is the approximate value of the moment of the 
forces on taken about an axis through the centroid of L^t right angles 
to the plane of the polygon, an axis corresponding to GD^ of (1), 1, V, above. 
[The exact value of the moment is 

iPa{(tan ^j^+i+tan cos 6^.— 2 sin 0^.).] 

We have now to consider the value of the angular speed in (3). This is 
given by the geometry of the Hooke’s joint, wdiich is equivalent in its action 
to a short piece of quite flexible but untwistable wire connecting the 
adjacent links. Each L when thus joined behaves as if the gyrostatic axis 
were prolonged to intersect the line AB, and were there held by such a 
piece of wire in line at one end with BA and at the other with L. The 
instantaneous axis about which L^, turns bisects the angle supplementary to 
6k- Tf (o be the angular speed of about this axis, we have 

CD sin i 

or w = 2jjl sin hOk (4) 

This resolves into a component 2^tsin2|0jt [ = At(l "“COs 0^)] about the axis of 
Lji-, and a component /xsin 0;|. about the axis GE drawn in the plane of the 
polygon at right angles to the axis of L*. Hence Wi==2iiisivrhdk, which is- 
negligible when Ok very small. Even if this angular speed were not 
negligible the smallness of C' would render the term C'cdi inappreciable. 
The precise mode of connection is thus of no consequence. It is, however, 
to be remembered that the angular speed jn about AB gives a component 
/j. cos Ok about the axis of L^., by which the turning of the axis GE is to be 
reckoned, and a component /x sin 0* about GE which gives the turning of the 
axis of the flywheel towards GD^. Equation (3) thus becomes 

A^,+(Cti- A mV 0.= |Pa(0,+i + (5) 

Equations (1), (2), and (5) solved by the method of finite differences give 
the complete solution of the problem proposed, indeed of a more general 
problem, if it is not supposed that /x is constant, and the term XO^ in (5) is 
retained. For all three equations are then applicable and changes in 0 will 
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be given according to the imposed conditions. Supposing, however, that 
and fx a constant, the three equations are 

““ 2/fc "" *“ 

P(0jb-hi - 0*) = 

(On — Afi,)fx0ii "" 2djb) = 0.^ 

From these, as we shall see below, we obtain a simple solution if we 
suppose yjt 4 .i = 2 /fc=' 0 , that is, that the centres of the gyrostats are all on the 
line Oz. We pass over this solution for the present. 

In the usual notation of the calculus of finite difterencea the operator by 
which a quantity is derived from is denoted by E, so that t^fc+x = Eujt. 
Applying this to the equations in (6) we obtain, if c be written for 
(Cti — A/x)/ii + Pa, 

2(E - l)y, - a (E + 1)0, - 2fcE0, = 0,] 

wai*2/* + P(E-1)^»=0. (7> 

2c0t-Pa(E+l)0»=O.J 

Thus we get, elipiinating y,, 0„ and the determiuantal equation 

E2~2(1-.«)E+1=0, (8> 

where e = 2m/uL%P(i^ + ^c)/P(4c -h 

If now we suppose that ]—«<!, a condition fulfilled by making P 
sufficiently great, and supposing that jx is the smaller of the two roots of 
the quadratic in jx which (3) becomes when ^, = 0, we get from (8). by 

writing 1 - e = cos a, E = cos a ± i sin « (9) 

and therefore 

y, = /E^ + = /(cos ka + i sin ka) + (j (cos ka — t sin /»:«) (10) 

To obtain from this a real solution we put 2/=A — /B, 2y — A + iB, and 
obtain from (10) y, = Acos/Ta + Bsin/ja (11) 

If denote the coordinate parallel to AB measured from the centre of 
the link , we have a;, = k{a + h\ 

so that (11) becomes y, = Acos^^^*^+Bsin (12) 

Thus the centroids of the gyrostatic links lie on a harmonic curve of 
wave-length 2^(a+6)/a, which may be regarded as the projection, on a. 
plane through AB, of the helical configuration of the particles in a circularly 
polarised wave. The j)eriod is 2'7r/M, and therefore a circularly polarised 
wave is propagated along the chain at speed ix{a+h)la, =V, say. But 
1—6 = cos a, so that c = 28in®Jtt, or, to terms of the second order inclusive. 


a = (26)^. Thus, 


ix{(i-^h) 


The exact value of 1/2^ is [see (8) above] 

P (4c+??i/aV) 

47)i/x*(Pa*+6e)* 
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But since a is very sm^ll we neglect in comparison with 4c, and 

obtain, by the value of c, 

i- ss P / 1 J (fin — y/i)/ui 1 

2e «P + 6(/Q‘» — y/*)/*/’ 

where ^=C/(a+l>), y=A/(a+6), the moments of inertia, axial and trans- 
verse, per unit of length of the chain. Hence, by (13), 

V2-P(<^ + ^)rT . {fin-yn)ixu, ) 

m ^ ' 

But if the links bo very small ar-d P be very great, the value of l/2c 
gives approximately 

J i/L , 1(Cu -Am) m1 ^4'^ 

(2c)* lm(a + l>)j ( 2 P(«-|-6) J ^ ' 


or, if Aft, be neglected, 


fp(«-+in' 


■2P(a-l-6)J 


ThuH, but for the gyrostatic influence, the speed of propagation would be 
{T?{a +b)lm}^. Now P is the pull in the cliain, and mj{a + h) is the mass 
per unit of length, so that if the links be very small (making l/(2e)^ very 
great, and therefore a very small, and the wave-length 2Tr{a + h)la very 
great) and there be consequently a large number in the wave-length, the 
velocity of propagation is that of a wave of transverse displacement along 
a stretched cord, multiplied by the factor 1 -^-C7^^t/2P(n/ + &)• 

If X be the wave-length, then, since 27r//x is the period, we have approxi- 
mately \iJLl2ir—{V{a + h)lm]^, or P(a-t-i) = ??iXVV^’r^- Using this in the 
factor l-t-C7i/x/2P((t+6) we get 

-(IS) 

or, substituting 2'7rV /X for jjl, 

(>’> 

nearly. 

Thus we see that the velocity of propagation of the circularly polarised 
wave is increased by an amount proportional to the angular momentum Cn 
of a flywheel, and inversely proportional to the wave-length. 

It will be seen from (14) that the gyrostatic term in the value of V 
changes sign if the direction of the rotation about the line AB is reversed, 
while that of the rotation of the flywheel remains unaltered, or vice versa. 
For either of these cases we have a new velocity V' of propagation and a 
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corresponding wave-length given by 2ir/^i = X'/V', The difference of the 
velocities is n*. 


V-V'=2x- 


The more exact value of the velocity of propagation in this case (n and ft 
in opposite directions) is obtained from (14), which becomes 


V'* = P(«t-b&)f J _ (;8n-fyM)M« 1 

m \ aP — 6(j8?i- + 7^)^ / 


2. W/i£H vibrational motion of gyrostatic cimin i» possible muler thnist 
or under tension- Also from (34), 1, we see that, for n and /a in the same 
direction, V- is still positive when for P is substituted — P, provided the 
numerical value of P lies between certain limits, that is the motion is then 
still possible under thrust. I'his point is not dealt with in Lord Kelvin’s 
paper. If we examine (14) we see that if we- take P as the value of the 
thrust, reckoned positive, it must lie between the limits — y/x)/x(l + ftAt) 
and — y)u)/ 4 &/n. It is assumed of course that > y^. 

In the case (19) above, in which n au<l /x are in opposite directions (n and 
2 /i being the positive numerical values), V'‘^ is positive when 
[ P is greater than (/5?i + y ^) m ( 1 + hja\ and' also when P is less 
than (y8n+y)tit)/x?;/a. When P has a value between these 
limits V'2 is negative, and the motion is impossible. The 
motion in this case is not possible at all under thrust. The 
limits of tension just given are, it will be seen, in a sense 
complementary to those of thrust in the other case. These 
limits of tension and of thrust and their connection do not 
seem to have been w’^orked out before. 

It is important to notice that the gyrostatic chain has 
been supposed to lie at each instant in a plane harmonic 
curve having the line AB (or ZZ', Fig. 62) as axis. [The 
flywheels appear tangential to the curve, but the arrange- 
ment may be different.] It therefore does not directly 
represent by its motion a circularly polarised wave. For 
that we should have to suppose the gyrostats to lie at each 
instant on a helix having AB as axis, and all the gyrostats 
'\ I to turn at the same speed in ecjual circles round the axis. 
[ By a simpler analysis than that given above, the wave 
velocity may be found for this more general case, instead 
I of that chosen by Lord Kelvin [see 3 below]. We should, 
y however, obtain exactly equations (14) and (19) above; 

Fi«. 62 . indeed it is not very difficult to see without further analysis 
that this must be the result. Hence the investigation given above illus- 
trates circularly polarised waves precisely. 
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Now, returning to equation (18), imagine two chains of gyrostats, in all 
respects the same as to lengths of links, masses, and angular momenta of 
flywheels, to exist side by side, each turning in steady motion with 
angular speed numerically /x, one about $1 line AB, the other about a 
parallel line A'B', but in opposite directions, and having each the con- 
figuration shown above to be necessary for steady motion. The wave- 
lengths are X, X' and the wave-velocities V, V' [see (17) and (19), 1]. 

Equations (6) give the special solution above referred to, which 
is obvious otherwise. It is that which we ol>tain by putting 
etc., all zero; in other words it is the solution for which all 
the gyrostats have their centres on the s-axis, and their axles 
and connecting links form a zigzag wave along the 2 ;-axis, as 
shown in Fig. 53. 

Equations (6) regard the values of 6 and 0 as small. But 
the exact equations may be written down and used, and the first 
thing to he observed is that — — the angles d, 

^ are the same for each gyrostat. 

It is shorter to work out the solution from first principles. 

The couple on any gyrostat is about an axis at right angles to 

the piiper (see Fig. 63), and has moment aP sin (0-1-0). The rate of 

growth of A.M. about the same axis is (C?i — A)ucos0)/isin 0. But 

Fig. 53 shows that if 0, 0 be the (acute) angles of inclination of an axis and 

a link to ZZ', and i = A(acos0 + 5cos0), W> = sin(0 + 0)/sin0. Hence we 

obtain // , 

(Ca-A/4Cos0)/x = P^^ (20) 

For 0= Att, that is when the gyrostat axles stand across the s-axis, we have 

Cn/Ji = A<rP cos 0 (21) 

3. Ueliral {fifvostatic rhahi. The investigation for a gyrostatic chain 
like that just described, but laid with the centres of the gyrostatic links 
uniformly distributed along a Imlix, and revolving all with the same uniform 
angular speed //, in circles round the axis of a helix, is comparatively simple. 
The following discussion follows Greenhill (R.G/T., p. 262), with some differ- 
ences of notation and arrangement. It involves only the elementary prin- 
ciples and results as to gyrostatic action set forth in Chapter V. 

Let each gyrostat axis make an angle 0, ami each connecting link an 
angle 0, with the axis ZZ' of the helix. Also we suppose that each gyrostat 
axis, and each link, is at riglit angles to the perpendicular let fall from the 
centre of the gyrostat or link on the axis of the helix. 

Now consider the projection of the arrangement at any instant on a plane 
at right angles to the axis of the helix. The alternate gyrostat axes and 
links show as alternate sides of a polygon, of lengths 2a sin 0 and 26 sin 0, 
if we take here 2a and 26 (instead of as before a and 6) as the lengths of a 


Z 

I 

I 

I 

I 



Fio. 53. 
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gyrostat axis and a link respectively. These subtend, we suppose, angles 
2o and 2j3 at the axis. We can now find the geometrical equations and the 
equations of motion. 

The advance along the axis from the centre of one gyrostat to the centre 
of the next is 2(aco8 0+6cos^). The polygonal angle for this is 2(o+^), 
and in the time of turning through this angle, that is, in 2(a+jd)/Ai, the 
projection of the helical arrangement on a plane containing the axis seems 
to make the axial advance just stated. The wave-velocity V is therefore 

V=(aco8d+fecos^)^^ (1) 

If as before P be the pull along the chain, the force on a gyrostat towards 
the axis is 2Psin0sin(a+j8). The distance of the centre from the axis is 
a sin Q cot a, and therefore if m be the mass of a gyrostatic link, 

rn/A^a sin Q cot a = 2P sin 0 sin (« + /S) (2) 

But the geometry gives a sin 0 cot a = 6 sin 0 cos a/sin and so the last 

equation cf^n be written 




This may be written 
which is equivalent to 


mix^b _ sin /} sin (a + /?) . 
2P *" cos a ’ 


which is equivalent to 1 — ® (4) 

Now the A.M. about a horizontal axis, at right angles to the perpendicular 
from the centre of the gyrostatic link considered to ZZ (the perpendicular 
which is the axis of the couple), is {Cii — A/a cos 0) sin 0 , and as this axis and 
perpendicular revolve at rate /a round ZZ', the rate of growth of a.m. a1x)ut the 
perpendicular is {Cn — A/a cos 0)/a sin 6 , The moment of the couple producing 
this is easily seen to be 2aP{ sin 0 cos 6 cos (« +)8) — cos 0 sin 0}, and so we get 

(Cn — A/a cos 0)/a sin d = 2aP { sin 0 cos 0 cos (a + ^) — cos 0 sin 0} (5) 

But from (2) we obtain 

2oP=7nu*a*-^^®— - . 

^ 8in08in(a+j8) 

Hence (5) becomes 

(Cn — Aft cos 6)/t -b 2aP cos <f > = nift^u^coa 6 cot a cot (a+/3). (6) 

From this it follows, since . 

l-f-tanatan(a-|-/8)= — 

' cosacos(a-t-/ 3 ) 

co8j8 ( Cn — Aft cos 0)ft -H 2 aP cos 0 -b m/u ^a^cosB 

cosacos(a+j 3 )~ (Cn— A/*co86)/t+2aPcos^ ' ^ 

Also, by (4), the last equation gives 

{(Cn — A/« cos 8)/k -b 2aP cos ^ } ^1 — 
cos (a -b ^) — + 2 aP cos 0 -b m/u*tt*cos 6 ’ 
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A/x®coB9+2P^(aco8 0+/>cos^) 


and therefore 

® ” Cw/ii— A^®coa0+2aPco8^+m/*Wco8 0 2P 

But by (1), 

sin®(a + j8) = sin® |(a cos d+ cos yj, 

and os the line density p is m/(2acosd+2&cos0), we get from (9) and (1) 
(g cos 9 + b cos ^fr)®/*® 
sin® |(« cos 9 + b cos 0) y I 

== C«M-A/i®co8d+ 2aPcos<t^mMWco89 g (10) 

C«/i— Aja®cosd+2P^(aco80+bcos^^) ^ 


If now we suppose that a + 6 is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
length V///, take cosfi, cos0 each unity, and neglect m/jra^, we obtain 


or 


V® = ?(a+b) 
P 


Cr^p —Afjt^ + 2ttP 
b(Cnvi - Am®) + 2a P (a + b) ’ 


V® 


1 a. Am!)« 

p V ’^2Pa(tt+b)+b(CnM — A/*®) 


( 11 ) 

,( 12 ) 


Dividing both numerator and denominator of the fraction within the brackets 
by 2(a+b) [since fi, y are now (C, A)/2(a'+b)], we obtain the equation 


V®= 


P( ,. Ow-yMVi_ \ 

pY^ aV+b{^n-yp)py 


,(13) 


wliich is exactly (14) of 1. 

All the other conclusions of that article — the approximations and the 
conditions under which thrust can be substituted for pull in the chain 
hold also in the present case. 


4. More yeueriU discumion of {/yrostatic chain. So far only particular 
cases of the vibrations of a cliain of gyrostatic links have been considered. 
Under the condition that the angles d, <{> are small, general equations can be 
developed os follows. Let the direction cosines of the axle of the Mb gyrostat 
be JO*, ?*, 1, and those of. the /dh link be r, h, 1. Here the cosines taken as 
unity are cos 0, co.s 0. The reference is to a set of axes 0(cc, y, z), drawn 
from the gyrostat centre O, and such that Oz very nearly coincides with the 
axes of the gyrostatic links. The values of p. q, r, s are small since the 
angles they refer to are all nearly Jw. 

Let 0*, 02» ^3 ^ angular speeds about O(o^, y, z). Then, since p, q, 1 
are the coordinates of a point on the gyrostat axis at unit distance from O, 
_y=0ja-0ja! = 0i,p = 0j«-0gy = 02, nearly. Thus h,^ = Ke^= -kq. h^=kp. 
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The gcoTnetrical relations fulfilled by the body are 

= a (p*. +Pfc+ , ) + 26^41 , = aiqk + , ) + 21.%^ ^ (1 ) 

The equations of motion of the centroid are, if P^, be the stretching force 
in the A'th link, 

mj- = P jtH V|-l 1 (^) 


If Aj, /to, A 3 be the components of a.m. about the axes the rate of growth 
of A.M. about a fixed axis with which Oou coincides at the instant is 
Ai — A. 203 +A 30 O. We neglect hji,^ and get, by the value of 6.2 obtained 
above, and since A| = — Ay, //^ + A 3 ^o== — Ay + Cr?p. Similarly for the axis 
Oy the rate of growth of a.m. is Ap+Cnq, 

The couple about Ox due to the pull of the Ath link is 

(P,.y - 

The couple about the same axis due to the pull of the (/c+l)th link is 

<^pA 4 -l( 9 ib^^lbhl)» couple is <<Pa4-i(7/i— SA 4i) + uPA(yib — ^*a)- 

Similarly we see that the total couple alnnit Oy is 

- « PaH-i(Pa: - « Pa(Pa: “ n)> 

Thus we have the equations of A.M. 

- Ay + Cnp = (ePfr+i(rjrfc - + <7 - 8^), \ .g. 

A/> + Cnq = - (d\UPk - n-f 1 ) - ^'P/k(PA -* n)J 

We can replace these pairs of equations ( 1 ), (2), (3) by three single 
equations by writing it—p+ iy, t»==r+is, iv^x+ iy. Thus we obtain 

H - 1 ) - 2 i>^’A- f 1 == O,'! 

mv) - Pa+iVa+i + Pa.7^a = 0, (4) 

Ailk - iC?? (>A.+ tt(P^. { I + - «(Pam<Vh + Pa’V) == 0. j 

Tima we have obtained thi-ee general efinations which we can apply in different case.s 
of nearly straight gyrostatic chains. As a first example we take the helical chain, illus- 
trating a circularly polarised wave, w'hich has been clealt with in the preeeding article. 
For this w'e assume the solution 

ffk, rA» ?c*=(M, N, (5) 

where c is the constant step of polygonal angle 2(tt + ) 8 ), as explained in 3. If we 
consider the value of the right-liaiid side of (o) for the (l’ + l)th gyrostat w'e see that /x 
is the angular speed of the steadily moving helical arrangement about the axis. We 
tlius get by substitution in (4), remembering that Pa+i - Pa-, 

^ 1 ) 4 . 1 ) - a/iNc-' = 0, 1 

Rw/x»+NP(«" -1) = 0,[ («) 

M( - A/t5+CV + 2«P) -«NP(.i'‘ + O=0.| 

Now co.sc=(c'^+e"'‘)/2, and we find by eliminating M, N, R from (6) that 

(Ca/i - A/x- + 2«P)^ 1 - — p— ^ - »yx^«- 

^ Cfifi - Afi^ -H 2aP + mfLhi^ * 

(' -w/A - A/x- + 2 {a + h) P ^2^^ 

and tWfore 

which agi-ees with (9), 3. Jfence the present process gives the same result as the former 
one. We might easily have retained cos^, cos</>, and obtained exactly (9), 3. 
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6. Vertival gyrostatic chain under gravity. As aiiDther example, take a 
nearly vertical chain of gyrostats stretclied liy the gravity of the gyrostats themselves. 
The individual gyrostatic links are not exactly vertical, but they are nearly so. Consider 
any connecting link. If there are k gyrostats lielow it the link, according to the reckoning 
adopted above, is the (^ + l)th from the bottom. If we measure z from a point 
below the lowest gyrostat centre the height of the centre of the /rth gyrostat above this 
origin is and this we call Hence k—ziil^{a-\-h). The “tension” in the 

(I?+l)th connecting link, or Pt+i, is kmg or + and that in the link next below 

is (« + />). The cliain is supposed to be revolving about the veitical in steady 

motion. 

Equations (4) of 4 therefore become, if f— bja^ 

w’A-hi - icjfc--a(w.ib+i + *0- 

, y, __ 

if 2(\Tf) 

Aik - *Cw?q + 2 -=-0. 



It is fairly clear that as the tension inerease.s, that is at points higher and higher in 
the chain, the inclination of the liiik.s to the vertical becomes smaller, but this will be 
made more obvious by supposing the chain to consist of infinitesimal gyrostatic links. 
Patting 2<i(l +/), we get, instead of the preceding equations, 


ciw 

<h 


d'ho 


1 +^- ’ >t^ '' di 




dht 


dii 


.( 2 ) 


where f—bja, and y, /i are moments of inertia (tiansverse aiid axial for a gyrostat) per 
unit of length of the chain, and p is the linear density id the chain, or m;^a{ \ +/). 

JCow (scic 1 above) the connecting links and the gyrostat centres are helically arianged 
round the vertical, and adjacent links must be nearly in the saimr vertical plane. Oonse- 
(piently w, u, and /r, must have the sjime sign for their real f)arts, and likewise for their 
imaginary ])arts, and the second ei|iiation shows that v incicases as z diminishes. Thus 
points lower and lower down on the chain deviate more and more from the vertical, and 
the second CM] nation shows that this deviation grows with z at a constantly accelerating 
rat(^, for by the solution in (4) we have (f(/(zv)jdz= The last of (2) shows that if n 

is great dhijdl^ is also great, that is for the value of /xM, and also R must l.>e great. 

If now we reverse g we get a chain standing on its lower end under thrust in rigid 
links. As this thrust is due to gravity, it diminishes with increase of distance from the 
I)oint of support, and so, measuring z upwards as before, we get 

(«> 

Thus the instability towards the free end in tlm former case is re|»laced by stability at 
the free end in tlie latter. A fuller investigation would discuss this instability as an 
affair of disturbance of the steady motion. 

A train of carriages passing round a curve may bo regarded as a gyrostatic chain, in 
which the precession of each carriage is prevented by a couple applied by the rails. If 
the speetl were great enough there would be gyrostatic oscillations of serious amount at 
the rear „md of the train, and it would be necessary to avoid these by ])ushing the train 
from behind. This fact is illustrated by a model invented by Dr. J. G. Gray (see 
Chap. XXII I below). 
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For steady motion at angular speed §1 about the vertical we have for a continuous 
chain, from the solution in (5), 4, or from (2) above, 


dt 1+f 

- y/i*)+ (M - N) = 0. 


If we eliminate B and M from these equations we get 

1 . ft* _/ -n 

When 13 and y are zero, or when y/x*=)8/AW, this equation reduces to 

N 


that is to 


dz^ dz ff 


an equation which gives N as a Bessel function of zero order. 


6. GyrosUlt hung -by a threud. We may apply equations. (4) of 3 to give 
the motion of a gyrostat hung by a thread, the problem already discussed in 8, Vll 
above. We make in (4), 3, P*«0, Pi4.*=»?5r (since 61 and </» are supposed to be very small), 
and, measuring w from the vertical through the [M)int of suspension, taking the length of 
the thread as 26, and the distfince of the point of attachment to the gyrostat axis from 


the gyrostat centre n, we obtain 

?c««?< + 26r, — Aii-iQnu-\‘mga(u-v)—0 (1) 

If we assume the motion to l.>e steady, and write 

t/, r, w=(M, N, (2) 

we find R = Ma+N26, —mg?Vi=mg^y (- A/A*+Cn/x)M + m^a(M-N)~0 (3) 

From tlm first two equations we get N=aM/((5r/fi-~26), so that the third becomes 

(CV- - 2/) - mga =0 (4) 

If we go back to (2), 8, VII, we find that for a single gyrostat supported by a thread 

{Cn - A /A cos 6)fjL sin ^ - mga (si n </» cos 6 + cos </> sin ^) = 0, (5) 

or, when B and are both small, 

{Ciig-Afi^)e-niga{if>’he)=0 (6) 

But (1), 8, VII, gives t^\2b+aB/4>)=Bj w so that 

{Oiilt.-Ag?-mga){^^^ - 2/) - mga=0. (7) 


This result has -mga in the bracket instead of mga as in (5), 8,. VII above, but this 
difference arises from the fact that, owing to difference of arrangement of the links, the 
term Tacosf^sind in (2), 8, VII, has the opposite sign to that which it lias by the 
equations now being exeniplitied. 


7. Continuous elastic unedimn loaded with stnall gyrostats. Consider 
now a medium endowed with rigidity and containing a uniform distribution 
of quasi-inolecular gyrostats, the axes of which are similarly directed. A 
plane wave travels along this direction, which we take as that of the axis 
Oz. The displacements in the wave are transverse to this direction, and at 
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- any point O are supposed to be resolved along two axes Ox, Oy at right 
angles to one another and to Oz, 

Consider an element of length dz, at the centre of which is the point O, 
and let its cross-section have dimensions dx, dy. Let the distributed angular 
momentum (A.M.) be N per unit of volume, so that the A.M. of the element is 
N dxdy dz (about O 2 ), and the displacements at the centre O be in the x and 
y directions respectively. The element is turning with the angular speeds 


In consequence of this turning there are rates of growth of a.m. 
' 5^1 about axis of x, 

~ H N cZa: cZw dz about axis of w. 

1 01 OZ - 


Hence there must act on the element couples about these axes given by 
l?^x4ydz=> ^N — lldicdt/dz, I 
d* % dz = - 1 N dy dz. j 

These are due to tangential stresses, and tliese stresses it is easy to see must 
be equally distributed, for the axis of x, over tlie two sets of planes parallel 
,to that axis, that is the tangential stresses must be equally of the types 
(YZ), (ZY); and similarly for the axis of y the tangential stresses must be 
equally of the two types (XZ), (ZX). 

The tangential stress at the point O is thus in the direction of z, and 
— iP in t^ direction of y for the planes parallel to the axis of x. Similarly 
we getjg^ssea JQ and — iQ for the planes parallel to the axis of y. We 
den^f^/hd forces in the directions of Ox and Oy by X, Y respectively, 
^^.lese shearing forces vary from point to point, and clearly the body-force 
iii the direction of Ox is for the element 

^^-dzdydx^ ^'^^dxdydz. ( 2 ) 


Slimilarly the body-force fh the direction of Oy is 

^ dz tZic dy = - i N ^ d« dy dz. (3) 

The resultant forces applied in. the directions Ox and Oy by the shearing 
stresses due to the ordinary rigidity are, if /4 now denote the rigidity modvlue^ 

ft^^dxdydz, ft^dxdydz. 
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Hence we obtain the ec^uations of motion 



( 4 ) 


[Equations precisely similar to (4) can be obtained for the propagation of 
a plane electromagnetic wave in an insulating medium of specific electric 
and magnetic inductivities K, /i, magnetised by quasi-molecular magnets 
parallel to Oz, to magnetic moment C per unit volume. If F, G be a; and y 
components of vector potential, and k a constant, the c(|iiation8 of propaga- 
tion are * 

K/jl ~'dz^ ■^47r ^ did^ 

1 K p ^»F 

~dt^ Kiid^ iTr^ct'dz-\ 


Thus C is to a constant the analogue of N, the a.M. per unit volume in the 
gyrostatically loaded mediuin.] 

If we write (6) 


we replace the two equations of (4) by the single equation 




3 32 




( 7 ) 


It will be observed that geometrically f denotes the vector of which the 
components are i;, and that if f be proportional to c‘ and, as we 
assume for the present, n be positive, the argument nt in f is positive. 
[Here n is used as the .so-called “speed” of the simple harmonic motion, 
and is not to be confused with the angular speed of a flywheel.] Of course 
inz may have either sign in each case. It is important to observe that 
if we suppose f (8) 

we obtain a definite quadratic ecpiation for {n is supposed given by an 
impressed vibration). Thus we get two values, equal with opposite signs, 
for the ratio njm, which is the speed of propagation. One of these is the 
speed in the positive direction, the other is the speed in the negative 
direction. • 

From (8) we obtain, by substitution in (7), 


fjLin^ — pvr = — A? , 



*A, (ilraj^ Noto on the eluiitroniagnetio theory of the rotation of the piano of polarised 
light. — Bi'itish AHsociation Report, 1891, p. 558. 
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But n/m=^V, the speed of propagation of the wave. Hence, if Nti be small 
in comparison with fi we get 

<>») 

The value of V given by the upper sign on the right corresponds to the 
value of f given by (6) and also by (8) : the other value of V corresponds to 
f as given by (6) and also by 


which also satisfies the differential equations. 

If the sign of N (or that of n) l)e reves sed, we get the quadratic 



nt- p\ % fi / 


(O') 


Either quadratic gives two roots, one positive, the otlier negative. I'he 
negative value of n for either is numerically equal to the positive value 
for the other. Thus, if we fix the value of the positive value of n gives 
the fre«iucncy for one direction of rotation, the other positive value of n 
gives the frequency for the other direction of rotation. 


To realise the solution for two waves existing together, one travelling in the positive 
direction, the other in the negative, but both having n iKisitive, wo take 

f = (a + il 3 )c* + (a' + (11) 

This gives 

f = a cos {nt - viz) + a' cos (nt + im) — sin {vt - mz) - /i'sin ( 7 tt + niz) 

•H tiP cos (nt - inz ) -f P cos (fit + mz) + a sin {nt - mz) + a' sin (fit + mz ) } (12) 

Thus we obtain 


^ « cos (nt — mz) + a' cos (nt + mz) — P sin (nt — mz) - //sin (nt + mz), '1 

7/ .= p cos (nt - mz ) + jS'cos (nt + mz) + a sin (nt ~ ?w^) -f a' sin (nt + mz), j 


In the compound wave the corresponding displacements in which the time argument 
is reversed are obtuined by substituting - u for n in the foregoing expressions, and m2 
for niy on the understanding that 


“ u/'*l 

fl ^ 

Nw\ 

m,| (p 

V 8 

fZ ) 


.( 14 ) 


where on the right n is supposed to lie |K>sitive, and the rpiantity on the left is the 
numerical value of the ratio. • 

These results can be superimposed in ditfet'ent ways. For example, the displacements 
in two circularly poLarised waves of amplitudes uj, a.^ may be written (91 i^ositive) 


^ ~ uj cos (nt - mz) + cos (nt - m./), 1 
7 / aj sin (nt - mz) - Uj sin (nt - m^z), J 


( 15 ) 


The first terms on the right of (15) taken together constitute a circularly 
polarised wave in which the circular motion is in the same direction as the 
rotation of the flywheels ; the two second terms give a circularly polarised 
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wave in which the circular motion is in the opposite direction. Both waves 
travel in the same direction, the first with speed 


the second with speed 



(16) 

(17) 


For a ])iane polarised beam we take = ag. The two oppositely circularly 
polarised waves would travel unit distance in the respective times 

\1/ 1 V..X .-vi/ ] _ 




8, Ojfuumiefd fitpUiunfum of nwffwto-ofdic rotation. Hence we see 
that in a maintainerd train of plane polarised waves of definite frequency 
9j/2ir one circular motion will gain in phase on the other, per unit disttvnee 
travelled, the angle j i 

4'^V * 


and the plane of polarisation will turn through half this angle. 

^ It is interesting to compare this with the turning of the plane of polarisa- 
tion suggested by the two chains of gyrostats described at the end of 2. 
As m that discussion n and n wei-e used as the angular speed of the chain 
about the line AB and the angular speed of the flywheels I'espectively ; 
while here n denotes the rigidity of the continuous medium and n the so- 
called “ siieed ” of the impressed harmonic motion, we express the two rates 
of turning in terms of wave-velocity and wave-length, and write L for the 
angular momentum of a flywheel, so that C?i = L. 

I ho relative turning for the gyrostatic chains is, by (15) or (17), 1, 

2irCn/u/P(rt-(-6)\, 

which, if yhn be put for P(ft-|-6), becomes ^-TrLulniy^X. 'But /it\/2’r= V, so 
that n = 2irV/X. Thus the relative tumringifor the chains is 


4ir® 

wVX* 

The relative turning of the two circularly polarised waves in the gyro- 
static medium is where the letters w.and /x have the different 

meanings referred to above. But /«=pV* and nX=2wV,so that V*=w*XV4x*, 
and /i — pn*X74'»r-. Hence the relative turning in this case is 

o N 
pVX*' 

The two expressions are thus quite analogous, with the correspondence 
A , p to L, m. They differ only by a numerical factor which arises from the 
ac that in one case we have a chain revolving in free space, and in the 
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other gyroatatic elements of a rigid medium moving under the control of 
the rigidity. 

It will be seen that, in either of the gyrostatic illustrations, if the piano 
polarised system of vibrations be reflected back after passage in one direction, 
the turning in the second passage will be in the .same direction as in the 
first, so that the total turning will l)e twice that for a single passage. This 
is the characteri.stic of magneto-optic rotation as distinguished from the 
rotation produced by a plate of quartz or a solution of sugar, where the 
turning in the forward passage is annulled in the backward passage. This 
points to the fact, already referred to above, that the rotation of the plane 
of polarisation in the latter case is an aflLir of structure of tiio medium. 

9. A ujaloijy between motion of tlw hob of a (jyroatntie peuffnium and 
tJuit of an eteetron in a magnetie fehL It was pointed out by the author, 
in a Royal Institution Lecture, delivered in 1898, that the motion explicitly 
stated in equations (2), (3), (4), (5) of 3, VIII alx)ve is the gyrostatic analogue 
of the Zeeman eflfect. An electron moving in a circular orbit, in a plane at 
right angles to an impressed^ magnetic field, w^ould have one period of revolu- 
tion or another according to the direction of its motion, corresponding pre- 
cisely to 2Trjh\ and lir'ihy In fact the motion is exactly analogous to that 
of a rigid pendulum in the bob of which is a flywheel, the axis of wdiich is 
in line witli the suspension rod of the pendulum. The pendulum was shown 
in the lecture, and reference may l)C made to the description given there of 
the apparatus and to the curves illustrating the motion. For simplicity, and 
to bring out the electron analogy more clearly, wo suppose the mass to be 
almost entirely in the bob and flywheel, and that, except for the moment of 
inertia, C, and angular momentum, C/*, of the flywheel, the bob may be 
considered as a particle of mass m, the whole mass of wheel and framework 
combined. If A l)e the distance of the centre of the bob from the point of 
support (where we suppose the two axes to be situated so that A = A', R = B') 
we have A = ?nA- and B = 7nf/A. Thus, taking axes of x and y coincident 
with the axes about which the turnings ^ take place, we have from the 
second and first of (1), 3, VIII, since — 7 /, hyj/^x (and the flywheel is 
supposed to be rotating counter-clockwise as seen by an eye looking upwards 
from the origin), ^ 

.. . Ca . , X ^ .. On . , y 

m.r+ + my-- x+my'j^ = K), 

or x + yy+KX — 0, ;y — = 0 (1) 

where y=Cnlmh, K=glh» 

These, are exactly the eejuations of motion of an electron E supposed 
moving in the direction of the arrow in a magnetic field directed upward 
through the paper (Fig. 54). 
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The electron is charged negatively with a charge of e units and has an 
effective mass m. The intensity of the magnetic field is and the magnetic 
inductivity of the medium is fi. We suppose the 
mass of the electron to be acted on by a force kv, 
where r is the distance of the electron from O. The 
convection currents are here ex, — ey in the direction 
of X and y respectively. Hence the electromagnetic 
forces in the direction of y and x are ^juLeWx and 
/xeHy respectively. The value of y is thus imeHim, 

** Fig. 64. other outward component forces are then — /cir, 

— icy, and the equations of motion are ( 1 ), which, 
by putting z^x+iy, we can unite in the single equation 

5 — iyi+ic« = 0. 

Assuming that z^Ke*^, (K = a constant), we obtain 

fc*— If— yA: = 0. 

Again, by reversing the sign of k, we obtain 

/c*— ic+yA==0, 

so that we have k^ — K±.yk, 

and if y is small the numerical value of k is given by 

/c = if^=fc:iy. 

The frequency of the original vibration was : the imposition of the 
magnetic field has produced two new frequencies (/c* + iy)/27r, — Jy)/27r, 

one higher, the other lower than the original frequency, Tlie former fre- 
quency is that of electrons describing orbits in the direction shown in 
big. 54 ; the latter frequency is that of electrons moving in the opposite 
direction. Electrons moving along the line of the force H are not affected ; 
hence the spectrum is modified by the production of two satellitic lines, one 
above the ordinary line, the other below it, in the spectrum. 

A gyrostatic theory of the structure of the electron has been suggested*^ 
but we do not discuss that here. 




CHAPTER X 


THE EARTH AS A TOP. PRECESSION iND NUTATION. GYROSTATIC 
THEORY OF MOTION OF THE NODES OF THE MOON’S ORBIT 


1. Pot^vtud of gravitation. As has been stated above, the earth’s axis 
has a conical motion analo{^>us to that of the axis of a top, and arising 
from a similar cause. In the case of the terrestrial top the motion of the 
axis is produced by the action of a couple due to differential attraction 
exerted by the sun or moon, so that there is a periodically varying rate of 
production of A.M. about an axis through the centroid of the earth and at 
right angles to the axis of rotation. 

The Hrst step in a detailed discussion is the estimation of the couple just 
referred to. The gravitational potential of any distribution of matter at a 
point P distant AP from a point A at which an element dm of moss is 


situated is given by 


\T 


( 1 ) 


where k is the gravitation constant, and the integral is supposed taken 
throughout the whole of the attracting matter. We shall take the centroid 
G of the attracting mass as origin, and refer to axes of which G.v is along 
OP, put r for (ii;*+y*4-s®)^, R for GP, and suppose that A, the position of 
dm, lias coordinates x, y, z. Moreover we shall suppose that OP is great in 
comparison with any distance GA, of an element of the moss from G. 
Noticing that AP = R® -4- r® — 2Ka;, we obtain 

{dm 


„ {dmf^ 2Rr— r®\“* 

'=‘Jap=‘Jb:(‘- iP“V 


( 2 ) 


Expanding the expression on the right and arranging according to 
descending powers of B, we get 

Or, if we write A=2^5“2r’ 


■R’’' 2R®"'” 2R» 8R« ■ 


.).... (3) 


then 


W 
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The quantities Zp Zj,... are the successive zonal hannonics taken with 
respect to the axis OP. 

But now it will be noticed that since G, the centroid, is the origin, 
and so the term containing Zj vanishes in the integration. If 
the distribution of matter is symmetrical about any set of rectangular axes, 
drawn from G as origin, the term jZgr^dm/K^ vanishes also, as the reader 
may prove. 

As an approximation, which is especially close when the attracting system 
has three axes of symmetry, we obtain the equation 



Here we have 

2 s= — y® — «*) = — 2/^ — )• 

But 203-— 2/- — — 3(3/‘^+2^). Hence, if A, B, C be 
the principal moments of inertia with reference to axes passing through G, 
and I be the moment of inertia about the axis GP, we have 

2pmr% « A + B + C - 31 (6> 

Thus, if M denote the whole mass of the distribution, 


p M . A + B+C-3I 

V^Kj^ + K • 


(n 


If the material system is not symmetrical with respect to a system of 
axes, the error involved in taking the potential as given by (7) is of the 
order (l/Ry^V, where i is a linear dimension of the distribution; if there 
is a system of axes of syinnietry the error is of the order (i/R)*V. 

There is one case however in which this criterion of error is not applicable,, 
in which, in point of fact, the approximation is as close for a distribution 
whose dimensions are comparable with R as for a distribution of very small 
dimensions. If the distribution is a homogeneous sphere, or a sphere made 
up of concentric shells, each of uniform density, its potential at an external 
point is the same as if the whole mass were collected at the centre. Thus,, 
if P be external to the distribution, the potential given for a distribution of 
large dimensions, by a chosen process of approximation, is as nearly correct 
as tliat obtained by the same process for a point charge of matter at the 
centroid. 

The same remark is true for a distribution which may be regarded as- 
made up of successive confocal ellipsoidal shells of small ellipticity, each of 
uniform density. The body is thus an ellipsoid and P is an external point. 
This follows from the theorem of Maclaurin that the attractions of different 
confocal shells on an external particle are proportional to their masses* 
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Since the ellipticity is small, we may consider the potential at P due to a 
small central ellipsoid confocal with the series of shells of which the actual 
distribution may be regarded as made up. Thus, if m be the mass of this 
ellipsoid, and A', B', C' be the principal moments of inertia for it, and I' its 
moment of inertia about OP, its potential V' at P is given by 

V 211* ^ . 


The potential of the actual distribution is V'M/ni, or 

V- MA'+B'+C'-3r (9) 

and, as the reader may verify, by considering the relations of the semi-axes 
of the central small ellipsoid and of the whole distribution, and tlie conse- 
quent relations of A, B, C to A', B', C', this reduces to 


y=K 


M A-1-B+C-3I 
- -g ji* 


( 10 ) 


2. Ctifeulntion of attractive farws. The force on a particle at P in the 
direction OP is 3V/3B. Hence the atiractio^i is — 3V/'t>R, and wc have 

OV M , 3 A + B-t-C-3I ,,, 

“3R“'^Ri+2'^ R*~ 

From this it follows that if GP be in such a direction that A + B + C = 3I, 
the attraction is more nearly the same as if the whole mass were collected 
at the centroid than for any other dii’ection of GF. The earth approximately 
fulfils the condition A = B, and in this case we can determine the directions 
of GP for which A + B+C = 3I. For wc have 2A+C = 3I, and if y be the 
angle which such a direction of GP makes with the axis of symmetry, wc 
have also 

I = Ccos^y+A(l — cos2y) = (C — A)cos2y+A, or 3I = 3(C - A)cos2y+3A. 
But the left-hand side of this eiiuality is 2A+G. Thus we obtain 
CT-A = 3(C-A)co8-y, or cos2y=l/3, 

that is y = cos“^(l/3)*. GP thus makes an angle with the axis of figure of 
54^ 44^ Any radius drawn from the centre to a point in latitude 3t5^ 16" 
fulfils this condition. • 

To find the attraction between one body and another, we have first to calcu- 
late the integral | Vcim' for the system, that is calculate V for the first body and 
a point at which an element of mass dm' of the second is situated, and then 
integrate the result throughout the second body. This may be interpreted 
as the potential energy of one body in presence of the other : it is the work 
which must be done in withdrawing one body to an infinite distance from 
the first. If R^o denote the distance between the centroid of the first 
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distribtition and that of the second, and W the mutual energy, we have 
approximately 

/MM' , -.A'+B'+C'-ar 


■f 


W=: Vdm'=»ic 


2K„» 


(J) 


J K •«'12 •'12 

where the accented letters refer to the second distribution and the unaccented 


letters to the first. 

Returning to (7), 1, we may notice that if the body have an axis of sym- 
metry, and GP be inclined at an angle 0 to that axis, we have 

„ M. (C-A)(l-3cos2e) .ox 

V=*K+'^ -gRS 


for now 3I = 3{Ocos^0+A(1— cos®0)}. 

Let now the body be a uniform ring of matter of radius a. The approxi- 
mate potential at a distant point on GP, inclined at an angle 0 to the axis of 
therinK,fa W 

Thus, if we make the ring of radius {2(C— A)/M}^, it will have the same 
potential as that given in (3) for the body there considered. The earth 
may therefore be considered as replaced by a ring of equal mass and of 
radius {2(C— A)/M}^ without alteration of the potential at a distant point. 
This radius for the earth is about actual radius. 


3. CmptcH applied to the earth by ths attraatiom of the mn and moon. 
We can now find the moment of the attraction of the sun or moon about 
one of the principal axes of moment of inertia of the earth. We shall sup- 
pose that the principal axes are taken os coordinate axes, and that of approxi- 
mate symmetry and moment of inertia C os axis of z. We shall calculate 
the couple about the axis of y. Let a line drawn from the sun to the earth’s 
centre make angles u, y with the earth's principal axes, and the plane 
containing this line and the axis of y be inclined at an angle Q to the plane 
of xy. Consider a point on this line at unit distance from the earth’s centre. 
By projecting this point on the axas of x and 2 in succession, we obtain 


cos a s sin /8 cos fi, cos y a gin sin fi. .(1) 

But we have I = Aco8®a+Bcos®^-f-Cco8®y, and so by the values of coso 
and cos y just obtained, ,, 

I = A 8in*/8 cos*fi+ B cos*|d+ C 8in*/8 sin*fi. (2) 


Now jS is the sun’s longitude measured from T (the first point of Aries), 
and therefore I varies with /8. Going back to (1), 2, and putting W' for 
the third term of the mutual energy in (2), 2, on which alone any turning 
couple exerted by the second distribution on the first depends, we have 

W'^kM' ^P - ^’:’ -. 


(3) 
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Using the value of I given in (2), multiplying by dfi, and integrating from 
0 to 2 ir, neglecting variation of Ru, we get for the /8-average of W' the 


equation 


w' 


( 4 ) 


This is not exactly the time-average of W', but it may be taken as that 
average, if besides the variation of 11^2 want of uniformity in tiie varia- 
tion of is neglected. Of course in ( 4 ) is a mean distance. 

It is clear that the mutual energy W', given in ( 4 ). may be regarded as 
produced by a uniform ring of matter placed in the plane of the motion of 
M', of total mass and of radius Rjo* with G as centre. The same thing is 
true when the terms not involving I, which are given in (2), 2, are included. 

Now going back to ( 2 ), 2, making the accented letters refer to the sun 
and the unaccented to the earth, we obtain for the moment of the couple 
on the earth, tending to increase 

= 

where wc write R instead of Rj.. Rut by (2) and (1) 

— 2 g* -^ = — 3 k (C— A) 8 in-/8 sin $ cos 8 


= — :k pm(C — A) cos a cos y. 


If the line joining the earth’s centre with the sun’s centre is, at the 

instant considered, perpendicular to the axis of y, sin /8 = 1 , and 8 is (as 

now always) o>, the so-called obliquity of the ecliptic. The axis of y is the 

intersection of the plane of the ecliptic witli the plane of the cipiator, and 

the couple is t o M' ^ 

L = — 3k (C — A) sin w cos <D. ( 7 ) 

This clearly is the maximum value of the couple. It tends to increase u. 

But /8 is the .sun’s longitude reckoned from fi’.and the mean value of 
sinS/8 in a complete period of /8 is Hence the average couple for a year is 

O Xf' 

L,n = - o fts (C! - ^) 8’" “ cos (8) 


2 R»' ' 

on the inexact supposition that /8 varies uniformly, and taking R as a proper 
mean distance. The same result is obtained by differentiating ( 4 ) above. 

Now let the length of the major axis of the earth’s orbit bo 2R5 ; then 
k(M+M')/R„» = n'*, where n' is the mean angular speed of the sun round 
the earth. If we write p = M/M', KM'='n.'*Rj®/(l+p). we obtain for the 
cbuple given by (6), 

L= -3 (^)\c-A)8in*/88in0cosd 


— _3 (^) (C— A) cos a cosy. 


( 9 ) 
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The maximum couple, which (if we put R=s Bo) is double the mean couple, is 

L= —3 (C— A)8in»cos® .(10) 

For the sun and the earth p is exceedingly small and may be neglected. 
It must be taken account of in dealing in a similar way with the effect of 
the moon’s attraction. 

For the moments similarly produced about the axes of x and z, we obtain 

likewise ' ^ ) 

L*= -3 (B - C) cos j8 cosy. 


L, = - 3 ( J®)*( A - B)co8 a cos /3. 


,.( 11 ) 


4. Solar ronph on earth regarded as due to stm and anti-s^mf or to 
sim's mass distributed round the orbit. It may be noticed that, since 
the maximum and mean couples are proportional to sin d cos 6), we may 
replace Q by its complement. Hence either of these couples may be 
obtained by an arr/mgement which substitutes the complement of on for on 
itself. Thus, if we suppose the sun cut into two halves, and the parts 
placed, as sun and anti-sun,** on a line through the centre ‘of the earth per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic, at opposite sides of the centre, and at distance 
equal to the sun’s mean distance, a couple equal to the maximum couple 
will be produced, but in the opposite direction. Thus, with repulsion equal 
to the attraction, this arrangement would reproduce the couple. 

Suppose now that a uniform circular ring of matter of radius R surrounds 
the body of mass M, and has its centre at the centroid G of the latter. Let 
the plane of the ring be inclined at an angle 0 to the axis Oz of the body, 
and intersect the plane of xy in a line inclined at an angle a to the principal 
axis 0:17, and let a plane containing the axis Gz and perpendicular to the plane 
of the ring meet it in a line Qz\ If 0 be the angle which a radius OF of 
the ring makes with Gz\ the projections of GF upon the axes Gx, Gy,Oz are, 
R(sin 0 cos a cos 0 sin d sin a, sin 0 sin a — cos 0 sin 6 cos a, cos 0 cos 6 ) ; 
and therefore the expressions in the brackets are the three direction cosines 
of OF, (cos a, cos cosy). If now I be the moment of inertia of the body 
about the radius GF, that is Acos®tt+Bcos*/?-hCcos^y, and m be the mass 
of the ring per unit of its circumference, the whole mutual potential energy, 
W, of the body and the ring (total mass M'), is • 

' MM' pA+B+C-31 .... 

W=JVrfm =ir mRfi0 (1) 

But I is a function of 0 given by the values just found for cos a, cos )8, cos y, 
and 80 performing the integration we obtain 


where 


MM' A+B-hC-3J 
R 4R® 


J = A co8*0 sin®o+B co8*0 cos*a4-C sin®0. 


( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 
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. But the direction cosines of a normal to the piano of the ring are easily 
seen to be cos 0 sin a, — cos d cos a, — sin 0, for if these are multiplied respec- 
tively by cos a, cos j8, cos y, and the products added, the sum is zero. Hence 
J is the moment of inertia of the body about a normal to the ring through 
its centre G. 

The couple applied by the ring to the body and tending to increase 6 is 
ZW/dO, and we easily find this to be 


4 ^ IP 00 “ ^ R? sin^^t — B cos-(t) sm 0 cos 0. 


.(4) 


Thus, if A = B, the couple is 

0W 3 M' .... . 


(5) 


If M'be the sun's mass and R the suns mean distance, the couple tending 
to increase the angle between the earth s axis and the plane of the ring is 
given by (5). In 3 above we found the couple tending to increase the angle 
between the plane of the equator and the plane of the ecliptic, which, as it 
ought to be, is equal to the couple just found with sign reversed. 

If we suppose the mass of the sun distributed in a circular ring in the 
ecliptic with centre at the earth's centre, and radius ecjual to the sun s mean 
distance, wo obtain a couple exactly equal to the mean couple calculated 
above on the supposition that the sun moves uniformly in longitude. It is 
obvious without calculation that this distribution should give the mean 
couple. For each equal element of the ring gives a couple proportional to 
that exerted by the sun when its centre is in that position, and so, if the 
sun moved round with uniform angular speed, the mean couple would be 
equal to the couple due to the ring. 

If the plane of the ring contain the axis of j/, then a = Att, and (4) becomes 


0W 

00 


3 

2 "" 


M' 

R» 


(C — A)sin 0COS0. 


(G) 


If I, 771, 71 denote the direction cosines of the normal to the plane of the 
ring, we have 

i = ^ cos 0 sin a, m = cos 0 cos r/, ?i = sin 0 (7) 

These give 

sina= QQUfi— cos 0 = (i-+7)i*)^ (8) 

(P + 77i2)4 (P + 771^)4 


If the direction cosines Z, m, n of the normal to the ring are given, and it 
is required to find the couples turning the body about the principal axes, we 
may proceed as follows. Considering first the axis of x, let a plane be 
drawn so as to contain that axis and also the normal drawn to the ring from 
the origin, and find the angle which this plane makes with the plane of xy. 
The a^-direction cosine of the normal to the plane just specified is zero ; let 
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the othetB be v. Then we have and therefore tijv^ —nim. 

Thus we get =«*/(»»*+«*). or /*= — Similarly we 

get i/=sm/(l— Z*)^. The angle which the plane containing the axis of x and 
the normal to the ring makes with the axis of y is sin''{( —■»/(! and 
that which it makes with the axis of z is 8in*^{m/(l — Z®)*}. If we call the 
latter angle dj, we have 

J = AZ*+Bm®+0n*=. AZ*+(Bsin®di +C co8*d,)(l -Z*). (9) 

Thus, for the turning of the body about the axis of x, we get 

^ = 2(B - C)(l - Z*) sin d. cos d^ = 2(C - B)mti (10) 

ou^ 

Similarly, with corresponding angles dg, dj, for turning about the axes of y 
and z, 

= 2(C — A)(l — m®) sin d*cos dg® 2( A — C)tiZ, 

Sd* ' / . ^ 


= 2( A — B)(l — n®) sin dgcos dg = 2(B — A^m. j 
The moments about the axes ai’e therefore 

L*=|K^(B-C)(i-Z®) sindiCOsdi = | /f ^,(C-B)mn, 

o q M' 

L„=| /c g5(C-A)(l-m*)8ind2C08dg=2 k g3{A-C)nZ, 

-c^a(A-B)(l-«®)8indgC0sdg=| ^^g(B-A)Zm. 

If the plane of the ring contain the axis of y, m = 0, and 

M' 

#c gs(C — A) sin 0 cos 0, 


....( 12 ) 


where 6 is now tlie angle which the plane of the ring makes wdth the plane 
of yz. This result agrees with that already obtained above. 

6. Mean anyidar ttpeetl of Returning now to the motion of 

the earth, and supposing that the axis of y is the axis, in the ecliptic, about 
which the couple due to the sun s attraction acts, the mean processional 
angular speed, /a, of the earth's axis of figure, about a perpendicular to the 
ecliptic, is given by 

3 <cS 

Cn/asinoj — A/A*cosa)8ina) = ^ ^(C — (1) 

q 

or C'nM“A/i*cosa»=s2 ^(C— A)cosft>. (2) 

Here S is put for the mass of the sun, as presently we shall denote by M 
the mass of the moon. 

The term Am®cob w is very small, and so we have approximately for the 
mean precession r. 3 .. 

CnM = 2 (3) 
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By Kepler’s third law we have, if, os before, we put n' for the mean 
angular speed of the sun round the earth, 

u'*R»=k(S+E)=«s(i+|). (4) 


where E is the mass of the earth. Neglecting E/S, which is about 
1/324000, we obtain from (3) and (4) 




3w'*C-A 
2n C 


,( 6 ) 


Taking a year as the unit of time we calculate the yearly precession, that 

iBiirfiln'. We have m 3ji'C-A 

-cosw, (6) 


n' 


2n C 


and n/n' is the number of sidereal days in a year, or 366*2.5. From observa- 
tions of precession, and nutation made by Leverrier and Serret (see Thomson 
and Tait’s Natural. J^hilmophy,^82S) it is- estimated that (C— A)/0=306. 
Also, if (0 be taken os 23‘’*5, cos u = *917. Thus 


£ 

n' 


3 *917 

2 366 25x306 


(7) 


The angle turned through in a year in consequence of the angular speed n' 
is 2ir, or 360 X 3600, seconds. If then N be the number of seconds of angle 
in the mean annual prece.ssion, we have 


_3 *917 X 360 X 3600 _ 
~2 366*25 x 306 " 


,(8) 


6. Preces»ion dm to Iwmr attraction.. We now consider the mean pre- 
cession due to the moon, reserving a more complete discussion for a later 
article of this chapter. Taking a sphere of 
radius equal to the. moon’s distance,, with centre 
at the earth’s centre 6, let it be intersected at 
Z, Z' by lines drawn from Q at right angles to 
the ecliptic and the plane of the moon’s orbit 
respectively [Fig. 55]. These are the poles of 
the ecliptic and the lunar orbit. We consider the 
lunar orbit os it exists at a given instant ; the 
variation of its position will be taken account 
of later. Let C be the point in which the earth’s axis meets the sphere. 
Join ZZ', ZC, Z'C by arcs of great circles, and let ZF be a fixed arc of a 
great circle on the sphere. The angle Z'ZC is the longitude SI of the 
defending node of the moon’s orbit, iZ' is i the inclination of that orbit to 
the ecliptic, and ZC is the obliquity w of the ecliptic. The angle FZC may 
be taken os the angle turned through in time t in consequence of precession. 
We have, by spherical trigonometry, 

cosZ'C— cosicosw-l-sinisinusin n. 



( 1 ) 
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But Z'C is equal to the inclination of the plane of the equator to the plane 
of the moon’s orbit : it corresponds in the present case to the angle denoted 
in 2 above by B. The part of the mutual energy of the earth and moon on 
which the couple producing precession of the earth depends, is therefore [(4), 3] 

VV'=itM^“-a-38in®0) (2) 

where M is the moon's mass, and R her proper mean distance from the earth. 
This gives the mean couple for the different positions of the moon in the 
orbit as it exists at a given instant, and may be regarded as produced by a 
uniform circular ring of total mass M, and of radius B, laid in the plane of 
tlie orbit about O as a centre. Or it may be regarded as produced according 
to 4 by two masses, each ^M, one situated at Z", the other at the diametrically 
opposite point on the sphere. 

We have to calculate the mean value of W' for a complete revolution of 
the line of nodes. It is only necessary to find the mean value of sin® ft The 
mean value of cos®0 is easily found from (1) to be (f C 08 ®i — cos®ft)+ 1- sin®i. 
Hence the mean value of sin®fl is 1 — {(2 cos®i— 0cos®ft)+isin®i}, Thus 


we obtain, by (2), 

W = IfM — 1 + 4 [(a C08®i — \ ) cos® CO + .V siii® i] } (3) 

rj— A 

Hence — (§ cos® i — J ) sin co cos co (4) 


This is the couple tending to diminish <o. It will be observed that if we 
put i = 0, that is, suppose that the moon's orbit coincides with the ecliptic, 
the couple agrees exactly with that given by (8), 3 above, when M is substi- 
tuted for M'. 

Just os the solar precession was found in 5, so we now find the lunar 
processional angular speed fx to bo given by 

M 

CnjJL = Jjc cos® i — I) cos co (5) 


If we introduce the mean angular speed 72 /' of the moon’s radius vector 
we obtain, since n"®R® = ic(E+M) = xM(H-E/M), 

fX = “2 Ij, - Y ^ — (-2 cos®*! ““ 1 ) cos CO (6) 

*71 - la 

Thus we obtain for the ratio X of the lunar to tlie solar precession, 

( 7 ) 

This gives, if we take = 366^/27^ = 13*4, i = 5° 9', and so ^cos^i—\ 

=0-988, and E/M = 81 -S, 

m' 13-4* X 0-988 

M 82^ : 
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The solar precession is 16 seconds of angle in a year, and therefore, according 
to the numerical data here assumed, the lunar precession is 34*4 seconds of 
angle in a year, giving a total of slightly over 50". The Nautical Almanack 
gives 50"'4, which, as it happens, is exactly the amount here obtained. 

The observed precession, with E/M = 81*5, leads to the value 1/306 for 
(C — A)/C, given by Thomson and Tait [5, above]. 

It will be seen that a total animal precession of 50"*4 gives a complete 
revolution of the equinoxes along the ecliptic in 25,714 years. Now the 
above discuasion gives as the total average couple tending to bring the 
equator and ecliptic into coincidence, 

3(X + l)5|(C-A)8inwcos«.>. (9) 


If the earth’s rotation were to cease, a couple (X + 1 )^S(C — A) sin 6 cos 6/ II*’*, 
where 0 is the mutual inclination of the two planes, would cause the earth 
to swing about the intersection of the two planes, in a period, when the 
amplitude has been brought down to a small value, givtui by 

,a*SC-A, 




.( 10 ) 


where R is the sun’s distance. If, as in 5, we put for irS, and 

0)u^?/n/‘^cos«) for -iJ-(X + l)(C — A), this equation becomes 

Cn/j, 


A cos ft) 


: 0 ,. 


.( 11 ) 


where /jl is the total preccssional angular speed just calculated. Taking as 
before cos ft) = *917, putting C = A, and using the year as unit of time, we 
obtain as the period of a small oscillation 

<-) 

The earth would therefore make one small oscillation in a period of about 
8 years. 

It is to be understood that this would not be the actual period of a small 
oscillation if the rotation were annulled. The couple assigned is not, for 
6 = ft), the couple which really exists, except at particular instants; it is the 
average couple obtained by considering a mucli longer interval th^n the 
derived period of 8 years. 


7. Precession of tlie equinoxes, hody-cone and sjmce-com. We have 
seen that the couple exerted by the sun or the moon on the earth, and 
tending to turn it about the axis of cr, y, or z, depends on the difference, 
B— C, C— A, or A — B of the principal moments of inertia, and vanishes 
when this difference vanishes. And taking the axis of y (which of course, 
as one of the axes perpendicular to the axis of approximate symmetry, is in 
the plane of the equator) also in the plane of the ecliptic, we have found the 
average couple which, as it is usually put, tends to bring the earth’s equator 
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into coincidence with the ecliptic. The translational motion of the earth in 
its orbit is ignored, as in itself it has no effect ; the change in relative 
position of the earth and sun, which alone matters, is conveniently obtained 
by supposing the centroid of the earth to be at rest while the sun revolves 
round it. 

The couple found plays the part of the couple about the axis OD (Fig. 4) 
applied by gravity to the top spinning about a fixed point. The result is 
the same; just as the top does not fall down, but has an azimuthal motion 
in virtue of the couple, so that the axis of rotation, if the motion is steady, 
moves in a right cone, so the earth's axis does not approach perpendicularity 
to the ecliptic, but relative to the earth's centre regarded as a fixed point* 
has a conical motion in space about a line drawn from the earth's centre to 
the pole of the ecliptic, which answers to the vertical in the case of the top 
(Fig. 4). I'he mean angular speed of a point on the earth's axis about 
the axis of the cone is M/C^isiiift), where M is a certain mean value of the 
moment of the couple producing precession, and cd is the inclination of the 
earth's axis to a perpendicular to the ecliptic ; and this is exactly analogous 
to the approximate value MghHind/Cnstnd, which the theory of the top 
gives for the processional motion about the veitical. This* conical motion of 
the earth's axis has, as we have seen, a period of nearly 20,000 years, and 
causes the astronomical phenomenon of py^ereasion of the equinoxes, that 
is, the continual revolution of the line of equinoxes (or line of mKles) in the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

How this phenomenon occurs is illustrated by Fig. 50, which shows one of 
the illustrative models of the Natural Philosophy department of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, a terrestwal globe with the 
lower half cut away, ana the upper part 
loaded so that it can turn about a point of 
support at the centre, with the pin P in 
contact with the inside of the horizontal 
ring KP at the top. The pin P is the upper 
end of a cone fixed in the body having its 
vertex at the centre O of the globe; this 
cone rolls on a cone fixed in space, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 4. Here the rolling cone (the 
body-cone,’ 4, IV •above) rolls round on the 
inside .surface of the fixed- or space-cone 
(Fig. 14). [In the example of the top 
spinning about a fixed point the body-cone 
rolls round the outside of the space-cone as in Fig. 1 3.] • The space-cone in 
the model is represented by the ring RP, which is enough to guide the 
moving cone ; all the rest is cut away, but it is understood that the vertex 
in this case is also at the centre. 
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As the globe of the model (Fig. 56) turns about the axis of figure, the 
cone P rolls on the space-cone, and its axis, travelling round the axis of 
figure, describes a cone in space, in the model a cone of 23"' 27' semi-vertical 
angle. The equator of the globe is shown by the dark line intersecting a 
meridian through P in N. The upper surface of the rim, to which the 
supports of the ring R are attached, represents the plane of the ecliptic, and 
.the point N represents the intersection of the e(iuator with that plane. 
N therefore represents an equinox. As, imitating the earth, the globe 
revolves in the counter-clock direction (as seen from beyond P, which may 
hQ taken as representing the north pole of the earth), the pin P rolls round 
the ring in the clock direction, and so the point N moves from right to left 
along the ecliptic, in the direction to meet the rotation, that is to make the 
equinoxes occur earlier in time. This is the preci^ssion of the e(|uinoxea, 
the direction and mode of protluction of which are comj)letely illustrated 
from a kinematieal point of view l>y the model. 

If the model were enlarged to tlu^ size of the cartli and rotated with the 
same speed as the earth, the diameter at the north pole of the cone, fixe<l in 
the earth with vertex at the centre, which rolling oil the internal surface of 
a cone of semi-vertical angle 23° 27', with its vertex also at the centre of 
the earth, would give precessional motion of 25,800 yi^irs’ piuiod, would he 


8000 X sin 23° 27' 
3(i61x25,JS00 


miles ^21 inches. 


This is the solution of the old GIn.sgow Natural Pliilosophy cjuestion, some- 
times phi ased as “Find the diameter of the north pole of the earth’* [see, 13, 1]. 

In 4, IV, the rolling of the body-cone on the space-cone has been ex- 
plained. In Fig. 57 the two cones arc shown for the case of precession of 


the earth s axis. OZ is the perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic, OC the earth's axis of figure, 
()I the instantaneous axis of turning, and Oil the 
axis of resultant a.m. The vertical angle of the 
body-cone is 2a, that of the space-cone 2(0 -|- a). 
The angular speeds are >/r about OZ, n about OC, 
an^i/r sin 0 about OE, whi<;h is at right angles to 
If at the same time the body is turning 
about an axis OD at righf angles to the plane 
COZ, there is also a component ^ to be taken 



into account. In4lie case of steady motion the 
. instantaneous axis is 01, and the angular speed ^ 

^ about it is (ii^ + yl/^sin^Or. 

By the turning about 01, with angular speed the axial 

point C, which lies in a plane at right angles to OC and containing the 
point I, has speed 01 cos a sin a (»®+^*(!iin*0)^ that is OInsina, at right 
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anglf 3 .s io tlio paper. This must be the same as the speed OI\/r cos a sin 6 
in the circle of radius 01 cos a sin 6. Hence we have 

tana = >/✓ sin 0. 

In the case of steady motion the axes 01, 00, OH, and OZ are in 
one plane, tluj resultant A.M. is (C-a2+ A^x/r-sin-t))* and according as C is 
or .< A, the axis OH is nearer to or farther from OC than 01. We 
have tan IOC = yfr si n 6/n, tan HOC = A\jr sin 6/Gn. I f there is turning 
about an axis OD at right angles to ZO(v, the resultant angular speed is 
(d‘-+ /#^+>/x-sin“f))^, and its direction makes with OI), OC, OE angles whose 
cosines are (0, 'ti, yfj^Hin6)/(0^ + n^ + \l/^fun^d)K The resultant A.M. on the 

other hand is (AW + Chi^ + A-\fr-H\n^ff)^, and, if we call this H, its direction 
makes angles with OI), Otv, OE, the cosines of which are 

(Ad, Cn, A>/rsin0)/H. 


8. ThfjWf Eiilvriau prrcfHaion. J{rAH/ts of fhrortf and of ohM*rmfion. 
If the body be under the a(;tion of no external forces the direction of OH 
remains invariable, and the motion of the body after any transient disturb- 
ance must he consistent with this fact. The ecjuations of motion arc (see 8, II) 


A - ( li - ( ;) a/), - 0, B ' J - (c - K)6A = o. o J - ( a- = o. . . .( i ) 


Ct 


where d, , ftj, d., are the angular speeds about the principal axes for w hich 
the moments of inertia are A, B, C. If A = B, wdnch is approximately true 
for the eartli, tlie third e(|uation gives Cda = constant. The otlier e(|uationa 
becciinc, if wo. write n for tlie constant d^, 

A ‘'f; +(C- A)Tifl2 = 0, A = 0 (2) 

Or 


Eliminating d.^, w^e obtain 





di=o. 


.( 8 ) 


[Kquiition (3) may also he obtained from tlie ordinary eij nations of the top («.</, the 
liist two of (1), 1(1, II, or (1) of 9 below) with the right hand sides put erpial to zero. The 
angular speeds d|, are to be identified witli the w,, Wg of (2), 2, IV, and </> is to be 
equated to zero, observing liowover that, though -^sin d, Oo—O, 

sin d - cos 0 + Otfif ™ «in d + d. 

Hence, since = </j + ^ c?os d, 

- ^ sin d = - 7?d + 2d^ eos d, d — sin d. 

These values, substituted in (1), 15, II, give exactly equations (2) obt^iincd above.] 


From (3), if p = n(C — A)/A, we find 

dj = Ecos(p^-pa), (4) 

wdicre E and a are constants. This gives also 

dg = E sin (pt + a) (5) 
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If C — A is small the clitferential e<|uationH show that flp 0., alter only slowly ; 
their actual values are deterinineil by observation. The values found in- 
dicate, sin<*e A = B very nearly, a resultant of At), and of iiiaj^nitudo 
AE, inclined nearly at A-i' to either conip(»nent in the plane of the (M|uat.or, 
and revolving iu fhe hmbi in that jdaiie with angular speed //((- — A) A. 
The invariable line OH lies in the ])lane of this constant resultant and OC, 
about which the A.M. Cu is also constant. After any distiirbuie** OH remains 
ijiclined at a constant angle to OC\ ami as the jjlane HO( / revolves in space, 
describes a cone in the body alx)ut OC as axis, and makt‘S om^ n'volutioii 
in the period 27rA/a(C — A). But 2x;a is om* daiy aind A — A) = 3()ti 
nearly. Hence the invariable line, which is lixed in space, di^scribes the cone 


,,1891 1892 1893 




just specified in 300 days; in other words, the axis of figure n^volves round 
the invariable line in a cone of senii-v<*rtical angle (X)H in that period. 
This angle tan"^(AE/C//) is small, and is not to b«* confound<‘d with the 
very much smaller mean angle [about 0 00807"], bfdween OC and the instan- 
taneous axis, 01, of rotation, which causes the slrnv continuous precession. 

If the magnitude of E ^ sensible tin’s revolution of OC shouM show a 
variati(jn of latitu<le of places on the <^arth s surface, the more considerable 
the greater the value of E, since tan COI == E/?/. But determinations of 
latitude l)y observations of the altitude of stars sluiW finly a very si i-jlit 
variation, and therefore Ave must coiicludtj that E is small. Ob-servations 
made at Berlin, Potsdam, and Prague in 1889-90 to cletect this ellect showed 
changes of only about half a second of angle. Though small, this variation 
was no doubt real, as the latitude of a place can be determined t(j 1/10 of a 
second, which corresponds to three yards on the eartli's surface. In 1891 a. 
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German expedition was sent to Honolulu in order that observations might 
be made simultaneously there and at Berlin. Since the tivo places' are 171 
apart in longitude, the latitude of Berlin should increase when that of 
Honolulu diminishes, and vice versa. The diagram (Fig. 58) shows' how 
exactly the two variations were found to correspond. 

As to the period however, it was found by Mr. S. C. Chandler at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., by a discussion of observations of latitude ranging from 1840 
to 1891, tliat the variation ran through its course in 14 instead of 10 
months. The course of this variation of latitude, combined with another of 
yearly period, is shown in the diagram on p. 15. The subject is furtlier 
dealt with in Chapter XI below. 

The free Eulerian procession discussed above is started by some transient 
external disturbance, and is given by the complementary solution obtained 
as above when the applied couples are put equal to zero, and the differential 
eciuations then solved. We shall see however that the expressions for 
the couples may contribute terms which require consideration to the 
oscillatory solutions. 

9 . PreeeHsioH and nutation frmn imUmt to instant The average 
precession has been determined above. We now try to trace the progress 
of events from instant to instant. Taking axes as before, Gy along the 
intersection of the plane of the ecjuator of the earth with the plane of the 
ecliptic, Gs; in the direction of the axis of figure, and Gx at right angles 
to the other two, wo observe that the axes Gir, Gy, Gz corre.spond to the 
moving axes OE', 01), OC of the gyrostatic equations, and shown in 
Fig. 12 (p. 71). In that diagram the sun is supposed to be at S, a point to 
the left of X on the arc DF produced beyond x, and such that the line perpen- 
dicular to OS in the plane DOF lies between OD and OE'. OFl) is the 
plane of the ecliptic, DOE that of the e(|uator. If then L bo the couple 
at the instant about the axis of x, M that about the axis of y, wo have . 
by (2) and (5), 1, V, or by applying at once the method of 5, III, 

Ayfr sin 6 — (C?? — 2A^r cos 0)d = — L, 1 ^ v 

Afi’ + (C7l — A^y‘COS0)^irBin0= M. J 

T\iq minus sign is placed before L on the right of the first equation because 
it will be seen from Fig. 12 that the rate of growth of a.m. for the axis OE' is 
the quantity on the left with the sign reversed: The values of the couples 
are given in «S above for the sun’s attraction. We have by (10) and (11) of 3, 

A^/r sin 6 — (Cti — 2A^ cos 0)d = 3 (C — A) cos )9 cos y, 

I, ...(2) 

A^-h(C7i— A^cos6)^sin0=a A.) cos a cosy. 

Now wo know from observation that n is very great in comparison with 
and itself small, has a long period of variation, and so we neglect all 
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the terms on the left of (2) which do not contain n, 
also p we obtain 


• ; „w'VRoVC-A 

sin0. Yr= — 3 — coaacosy, 


Thus noglectinj; 

13) 


But by (1), 3, co8/3co8y=smj8co3j9sin0, cosacosy=:sin*j3co8t>sm0, so 
that (3) l)ecome 


d=- 





Let now I be the longitude of the sun nieasured from a fixed plane per- 
pendicular to tlic ecliptic, the plane xOz of Fig. 12. Then .rF = \/r, jt’S — L 
(since we measure I in the direction of the apparent motion from the 
fixed plane xOz^ where z is the fixed pole of the ecliptic). We put now 
P for the longitude of tlie ascending node, D, of the sun’s orbit. Then 
Hut by definition (3, above), —f— = —i+ ?»'"' + 
and therefore sin 2/3 = sin(7r — 2(/ — ^)) = sin 2(/ — ^/“^cos 2/8= — cos2(Z — ^z*). 
Sub.stituting in (4) we obtain 




3 

2 li 

3 n'^ 
2 n 


( r) ^ C ^ “ V') 

(ll) * i/^)) cmO. 


(5) 


To obtain more exact equations we should have to express 1/R’* and I in 
terms of the time by means of the theory of motion in a central orbit. We 
should obtain l = n't’^e'+2e'fim{n't+t ^ and a similar expression 
for 1/R, where e is the eccentricity. For such developments however we 
must refer to special works on Caletitml Mechanicft, such as 'risserand, 
M^eanique C^lente, t. ii. 

We may liowever substitute for I the approximate value 7i7 + c', and inte- 
grate equations (5) with respect to t, assigning to sin d, cos 0, which are nearly 
constant, values sin a, cos a, which remain unaltered during the period of 
integration. Wc get, taking R as constant, 

^ .STIYRA^C — A ,v . 

{n'*+Jsin2(i-V')}«0*'«> 

where \f/^ is a constant. The term n't in the second equation obviously 
arises from the nearly uniform precession, the approximate average preces- 
sion obtained in (6) of 5. 
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The results we have obtained are only approximate. It is easy to form 
some idea of the closeness of the approximations. From (1) we obtain, 
putting for — 'i/rsind, and for 0, the angular speeds about the axes 
OE'. OD of Fig. 12, p. 71 [to be distinguished from the referred to in 
8 above], 

AiJb^ + (Cn — A\/r cos 0)(D2 = L,] ^7 j 

Acog — (Gil — Ax/r cos 0)a)i = M, J 

a symmetrical form which, by the opposite signs of the second terms on the 
left, well displays the peculiar property of gyrostatic terms. As a first 
approximation we get, since both \fr and 6 are small. 


M L 

071* 


.( 8 ) 


Using these results in the first terms on the left of (7) wc obtain 

M , A rfL _ L , A (ZM 




.(9) 


A repetition of this process gives 

_ _ M A clL A2 _ I, A A* (Mj 

(W^C^iv' dr-’ (it ^ ' 

Thus, as elimination of iDg from (7), and substitution in L and M of the 
values of I and 1/H indicated above, give of the form 2 Kco8(7j 7+/)» 
the adoption of the ai)proxirnation8 in (8) means the neglect of terms 
of the order or [See Routh, A dvanced §§525- 550, 

where the motion of the ecliptic is also considered.] 


10 . (iraphiml ref^reseutatkm of cfecta of imrkihle imrts of 6 and \jr. 
The results embodied in (5) and (6) are capable of simple graphical repre- 
sentation. Tlius the uniform precession, of angular speed 


3 7I/2C-A 
2 n C 


cos 0, 


may be represented by the motion of a point P^, in a circle of radius equal 
to the mean value of 0. Taking the parts of 0 and yjr, depending on the 


varying parts of 0 and V>, we get the equations 

1 « cos 2{l-y{r)sm 6, (1) 

sin 0 . \/r =s — ^ ^ ^ sin 2(i — ^)8in 0 cos 0. (2) 


If we denote the quantities on the left by y and x respectively, we obtain 

+ - y\ _ 1 (3) 

K*sin*0cos*0^K*Bm*0 ! 

where K denotes the common multiplier of the circular functions on the 
right of (1) and (2). 
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Clearly then, if wo describe round as centre an ellipse of semi-axes 
K sill 0 cos 0, Ksin0, the latter in the direction of CPj, the former at rij^ht 
angles to this direction, then a second particle P^ describes this (*llipse 
(which changes in position as P^ moves) in a period, given by the teriihs 
sin 2(Z + \/r), cos 2(Z + '/^), equal to half the peritxlie time of the disturbing 
body. 

Successive furtlicr ap{)roximations would be given by successive elli|)M*M, 
the first round P.^, the second rouie* the point describing this, and so on. 
This kind of graphical representation is characteristic of successive ai)proxi- 
Illations by periodic terms. 


11. Mvmi roHpIr frnt/iitf/ to hrhuj eqHator am! ///oo/Zs orbit info roinri- 
ileucr. It is proved in (tS), 8, tliat, if U be the mean distance: of the sun 
from the earth, the mean couple exerted on the earth by thi‘ sun in 

a year is ^jivon by .38,,,.,. 

L = — (C — A) sin w cos r.i ( 1 ) 


Here S is the sun’s mass. Substituting for m the inclination I of the 
moon s orbit to the plane of the equator, and in place of S and U for the. 
sun putting W and Jt for the moon, retaining M for the carih, wr get 
for the mean couple, tending to produce turning of the plane of the 
e*iuator into coincidence with the plane of the moon’s orbit, 

q 

L= — A)sin I cos I (2) 


or, since a (M + M') = /cM^l + /j) = 

L=— (C — A) sin I cos I (8) 

Z \ ‘f- p 

’Phis cou|)le acts about the line of intersection of tlie two planes, and so the 
earth’s axis turns towanls the desc<*mling node of the moon’s orbit on the 
eejuator, with angular speed x/r'sin f given by 

sin I • 'A = - 1 0 i cos I (4). 

This is an average and uniform precessional motion; the inequalities of 
fortnightly period are neglected. The turning indicated is about an axis at 
right angles to the earth’s axis in the plane of that axis and the perpen- 
dicular to the moon’s orlJit. \V<? resolve it into two components, one about 
an axis through G (Eig. 55) at right aiighis to the earth’s axis and in ihe 
plane of tliat axis and the jierjiendicular to the ecliptic, the other about 
an axis through (i at right angl(‘s to the plane just specified. The first 
component is what we have already denoteil by \/rsin0, except that it is 
now produced by the moon, and so we have 


i/rsin0= — 


3 "2 C-A 

2(1 + p) n (J 


sin I cos I cos ZCZ' (5)i 
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The second component is d, and is given by 

3 




.( 6 ) 


2(l+p) -ft C 

Now, from Fi{(. 55, puttirij;; 6 for the inclination of the earth's instantaneous 
axis of rotation to the perpendicular to the ecliptic, and denoting the inclina- 
tion of the moon's orbit to tlie plane of the ecliptic, that is the arc ZZ', by 
i, we obtain by spherical trigonometry 

cos I = cos i cos d + sin i sin 6 cos Z'ZC, \ 
cos cos I cos 0 


8inIcosZCZ' = 


O) 


(«) 


sin 0 

sin I sin ZCZ' = sin i sin Z'ZC. 

Equations (7) give instead of (5) and (G) the results 

\/rsin0= — ,w,^, ;■ - {(cos“i— i8inH)sin0cos0 

^ 2(l+p) ti C ^ • 

— sin i cos i cos 26 cos Z'ZC — J sin'^i sin 6 cos 6 cos 2Z'ZC}, 

d = — n ; ^ cos i cos 0 sin Z'ZC+ i sin^i sin 2Z'ZC). 

2(1+/)) n C ^ \ 

The first lino of the first eipiation of (8) gives exactly the result already 
obtained in (8), G, above, for the mean lunar precession, except that the 
signs of the two results are opposed. This was to bo expected however, as 
the result of 6 was obtained from a consideration of a couple opposed in 
sign to that considered above, which is equivalent to taking yjr sin 6 about 
an axis opposed in direction to that used here, 'J'hc results therefore agree. 

The z-CZZ' diminishes at rate in because of the motion of Z", that is, the 
revolution of the line of nodes, and increases at rate p because of the motion 
of C. The value of p is 


3 7^"^ C-A, ^ 

2 iKi +7) “c” i cos 

The motion of the line of nodes is a regression at rate in, which can bo 
calculated from the fact tliat the line of nodes turns through an angle 27 r 
ill 18 years 7 months, or about ’02817 radian per month. Wo can write 


z.Z'Z0=( — m+p)^-|-6 — , 

where e is a constant. 

Integrating (8) we obtain 

p sin i cos i cos 20* 


.(9) 


T' 1 m — n^cos2^ — 


m^p (cos^i— J sin^i)sin0cos0 


sin 


Z'ZC 


- 17-^ - - * - “V- sin 2Z'ZC, 

4(m — />) cos*^ — J sin- ^ ' 

^““2(1+7) IT -cr (cos ® cost cos ZZC 
+ ^ sin i sin Q cos 2Z'ZC), 

where n is the angular speed of rotation of the earth. 


sm*-! 


.( 10 ) 
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The coefficient of cos 2Z'ZC in the second of (10) is only about 1/100 of 
that of cosZ'ZC, so that the former term is comparatively unimportant. 
Measured in seconds of angle the ampHtudos of sinZ'ZO and cohZ'ZC\ in 
the first and second of (10), are respectively 17’4 and {)•:!. The ratio of vi 
p is great, and so instead of m—p we iiuiy write simply m in (10). 

To the lunar precession and nutation falls to be a<ldeil the solar preces- 
sion and nutation found above. We have sei^n that the lunar precession is 
about 84f" and the solar alxnit 10". The ratio of the amplitude of solar 
nutation to that of lunar nutation is about 2/15. 

12. GjfroHtntie theory of the veyreaHioo of the thte of ooiten of the 
moons orbit. We now give an ap[)lication of gyrostatic theoi-y to the 
calculation of the rate of regression of the line of nodes of the moon’s orbit 
on the ecliptic produced by the attraction of the sun. For this, the attracted 
body, the moon, which moves comparaitively (piickly in its orlat, is sup- 
posed distributed round its orbit, in a ring revolving about its axis of 
figure with the moon’s mean angular .sjiced about the earth, and to react, 
as if it were a flywheel, against the couple applicul to it by the attraction 
of the sun. The process here adopted is a modification of the ch*A'icc, 
first used by Newton, of <lisposing the attraerted body in a ring round its 
orbit. It is found, as was indeed found by Newton in his calculation of 
t;he same quantity, that unless the relative motion of the nodes an<] the sun 
is taken account of, the period of regn^ssion comes out too short by about 
7 months. Thus it is not possible to suppose the matter of the sun disposed 
in a ring. 

Hence we keep in the following discussion the sun undisturbed, ami 
imagine the mass of the moon ecjually distribut(Hl in a circular ring of 
radius equal to the mo(m’s mean distance from the earth. It is assumed 
that the eccentricity of the moon’.s orbit does not seriously affect tlui 
revolution of the line of nodes. This eccentricity is conside.rable, as the 
ratio of the greatest to the least distanc<5 of the moon from the earth is 
about 40 to 35. We shall afterwards ad«l some remarks in Justification of 
what seems a remarkable process. 

In the ring moon we have C = 2A and so C — A = A. Thus we get by 
(10), 4, for the couple acting, 

L = — Sa'^A sin 0 co.s 6 ( 1 ) 

Here n' is the angular speed of the sun in the ecliptic round the centre of 
'the ring moon, 6 is the inclination of the moon’s orbit to the plane of the 
ecliptic, and /3 is the inclination to the line of nodes of a line drawn from 
the sun to the centre of the lunar orbit. It is in fact 2 — Q if £ be the sun’s 
longitude and Q tlie longitude of the ascending node of the moon’s orbit in 
the ecliptic. 
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Now the regression of the line of nodes whicli we are dealing with is the 
preccssional motion of the ring gyroscope formed by the ring moon under 
the influence of the couple given in (1), and 0 is tlie inclination of tlie axis 
of the ring to the perpendicular to the ecliptic. Then if be tlie angular 


speed of the ring, 

, Cv 1 sin 0 =» - Sn'^A sin 6 cos 0 sirr(/ — ), (2) 

‘ at 

or, since C = 2A, — v cosflll— cos2(f— (*5) 

at 4 

The first term on the right gives tlie mean rate of variation of 
Denoting it by — y>, we obtain 

+jp cos 2(i - ), (4) 

or, since dljdt = n\ 

J2) = ^*^'+if>-i>cos2(Z- (5) 

We can write this in the form 




pcoH2(i— ,Q) * 

which is integrable at once by the substitution = tan(i— ,Q). Thus we, 

obtain / 7 i' 4 - 2 iA* k 

{ tan(/— i7) = tan{(n'2 + 2n'/>)'f} (fi) 

Therefore, as /— iljt incimses from 0 to 27r, increases from 

0 to 27r. Hence the time taken by the line of nodes to make one revolution 
relative to the sun is 

(7) 

(n'- + 27j//7)=^ 

But if a year be taken as the unit of time we have 27r/7i' = 1 , and we can write 

This, as we shall see, is about 18/19 of a year. 

The real rate of regression of the line of nodes is therefore the angular 
speed + ^71 , and the time of the revolution is 

^TT _ ^27r 7^; ^ 

(?i'“ + 2n'p)^ — n' 7i' (71.'- + 2n'p)^ — ti'" 

that is the number of years is 7i.'/{(7i'*+27i'27)^— 7 i'}. But 
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Now 

anil 


a h' 2 . 3ir 27-3 


.( 11 ) 


h' 4x3651 , 

;> = 3x27-3x!TjiG=l‘^-"^^^^^^^^^ •• 

Thus tlie period of revolution of the lino of iu)dc.s is, in years, 

■” + b A~f = 1 nearly 

According to Ncison, the period of regression is 18*5997 years. [Young, 
GeiuTdl Aslrononiy, § 455.J 


.( 12 ) 


13. Eathimtion of j^erlodie term. The nuignitude of the periodic term 
may he estimated in the, following irianner (see (Sreenhill, HALT, p. 177). 
Taking as the mean angular speed of the line of nodes n^hitivi^ to the sun 
(n'- + 2//y>)^, and putting for this, we write 


Z-S^=(„/+2/)(-A^. 


Hence tan Acft =tan{('H'-f^/)/. — (/ — ,Q)) = , 


//ton(/ — ) 


n/ + (a +//) tair(/ - W.)* 


.( 1 ) 


hy (9), 1 2. Multiplying numerator and denominator hy cos^/ — ), we obtain 

after reduction 




y)'.sin 2(/— Q,) _ si n 2(/ — ^ , 

2n/ + 2 /— y/cos2(f — Si)”* 2//'_^ ^ 

P 


( 2 ) 


Hut, by (12), 12, 2^72^'+! ^ amplitude of tan A.tt is 1/38, 

or in angle about 1*5''. 

'riie couple producing change of the inclination i of thci orbit to the ecliptic 
is [see (5), 9], L = — on''^A sin i sin (/ — cos (I — U ), 


or L = — sin i sin 2(/— Si ) (3) 

But this is jippvoximately --Cn^dildt, and so we obtain 



Integrating with respect to tlio time, using tlie approximation 
• I- il ={n'+p% 


we find 


Ai 


3 _ 

« rilin' +p') 


sin i cos 2(1 — ft ). 


( 5 ) 


Tile amplitude of this variation of i is alxrat 5)'. The addition to i is thus 
0' when the sun is in the line of nodes, and —9' when I — ft =90”. Thus the 
inelination is 5° 18' in the former case and 5° in the latter. When the sun 
is halfway between these positions the inclination has the mean value. 
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14 . EfflpH of eqnntorM bfilt of earth on motion of moons 'nodes* The 
efjuiitorial excess of matter in the earth exerts also an influence on tlio 
motion of the moon’s luxles on the ecliptic. If the earth were a sphere, 
either homogeneous or made up of concentric spherical shells each of 
uniform density, it would have no effect on the position of the line of 
nodcis. earth may be regarded as made up of a homogeneous sphere 

surrounded by an equatorial ring, and we have only to consider the effect 
of the latt(*r. 'fhe inclination I of the moon’s orbit to the plane of the 
ecjuator varies with the revolution of the nodes of the moon’s orbit on the 
ecliptic from w+i to w — i, through a range in fact of 2i, or about 10"' 18'. 
In or<ler however to obtain an approximate estimate we suppose I to have 
its mean value 

The mass m of the ecpiatorial ring can be expressed by means of the 
moments of inertia of the eartli. Let the radius of the ring be r] then wo 
have, if F be the moment of inertia of the spherical part about a diameter, 

an*- 4- 1 = C, 1 = A , 

and therefoni — 2 l — iA — C (1) 


From (8), II, we may taikc as the couple exerted by one ring on the 
other, tending to bring them into coincidence, 




.( 2 ) 


or by ( I ), 


, 3 A!7nr- , 

1 j = — ^ W cos to), . 


.(3) 


where M is tlie mass of the moon. 

We eliminate k as before by tbe relation — #c(E + JI), and obtain 




3 n"- 

2 I + p 


(C — A) sin to) cos to), 


(4) 


where p = K/M. Tin’s acts on the ring moon, and produces the turning 
round of the line of nodes exactly as that due to the action of the sun 
was cause*]. 

The eouph^ producing the turning due to tlie sun was found to be 


— 3/;/'-A^sin*-jScos 0siii 0,..< (5) 

wlu»re Aj is the moment of inertia of the ring moon about a diameter. 
The mean couple is therefore 

L„ = — if “A| sin i cos i, i (6) 


where i is the inclination of the moon’s orbit to tlie ecliptic, n' the sun’s 
angular speed round the earth. The mean couple produces precession of 
the mxles of amount L;,/2Ai i, and the couple L prece.ssion of the nodes 
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of amount L/2Ai where is as before the angular speed of spin of 

the ring moon. If then T be the perhxl in years of revolution of the 
nodes due to the action of the earth alone, we have 


T 

18C 


7? -CO.S I 


3 C-A 


n - A, ( I +p) cos i 
C — A cos (o 


2 1+p 2 a; 

For A,/(C — A), we may write C/(C — A). Ai/(5==3(K) . (that 

putting (^= jEr-, a value which is no doubt Uyo great), so tliat we ol)tain 


(7) 

is 


T _ 5 E+ M cos / 

1S G“ 4 7? ""^ ' K cosfo 


.(•S) 


Hence 


T = 3()(i 


5 27-32 
4 3(552 


•9!)cS 


002 18 0= lofiOOO, nearly. 


00 


Tliis number is rather too small owing to the value assigned to (A 'rims 
the ettect of the earth’s e(]uatoriaI belt in piTKlucing motion of the* moon’s 
nodes is exceedingly slight. 


16. RvmarkH on tjjfiumtatie methoil of rohnlothnj motion of moon a 
nodes. The gyrostatic d<?tormination of tlie regre^ssion of tlu^ nod»‘s of tln^ 
moon’s orbit on the ecliptic rerjuires perhaps some justification from tirst 
principles. It is stated by Klein and Soiiinuiibdcl {Theorie drs Kvf lsfls, 
lid. Ill, S. (544) that the gyroscopic j)rocess only gives a modi‘ of calculating 
till* rate of rcgres.sion of the nodes on the presui>position of the existence *»f 
the regression, that in fact an “ Existeii^sbeweis ” is wanting, and that we 
neglect the effect of the eccentricity of the lunar orbit. It is no doubt 
assumed in this proct‘ss that the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit has no 
great effect on the motion of the nodes; but this assumption will 1 m». s<!(‘n to 
bo justified when we examine, as we shall now do, how the motion of the 
nodes arises, and consider the result which the j)rocess gives. 

With regard to the question of prof)f of existence, it seems .suflicient to 
urge that, if a legitimate j)rocess of computation of the action of forces, 
which undoubtedly exist, gives as a result such a motion as that of the. 
moon’s nodes, no such proof is needcid ; the effect is a cf>n.se(|uence of the 
configuration of matter and the forces between the ditfer(*nt parts. That 
there must be such a mntion follows at once from the forces acting on the 
moon. The general nature of these has been sutticiently discus.sed above. 

We consider then the moon moving in a circular orbit, tlie piano of whicli 
Is inclined at an angle i to the plane of the ecliptic, ^i’hrough the centre () 
of the orbit draw two normals OZ, OZ' at right angles to the plane of the 
ecliptic and the plane of the orbit respectively. Along OZ' we may h»y off 
a length equal to MwR^, the a.m. of the moon, taken of mass M moving in 
a circle of radius R with angular speed about O. We take this length 
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HH 07/. Whatever the position of the sun may be, tliere is during the 
27’3 days of u lunation a certain average couple exerted on the moon 
prcKlucing A.M. n}>out tJie line of ncxles. Thus, taking the effect produced 
in a short interval of time, the result is that the line which at the end of 
that time represents the A.M. in the orbit is now in a slightly diflerent 
jK)sition, having moved from OZ\, «iy, to 07/., in the plane containing 
07/, and the line of nodes, that is it has moved towards the axis of the 
couple. The A.M. generated is very small in comparison with and 

is fihfnU fin ftrlfi fd rifjid tinfjlvH to 07/ ami in the plane just referred to. 
The liujgth of 07/ is not changed, its direction only has been altered through 
the small angh* ZV in a plane at right angles to that of the angle ZOZ'^. 
The angle ZOZ'., is therefore very nearly equal to Z'OZ, that is the inclina- 
ti«>n of the piano of the orl)it to th»i plane of the ecliptic has not been 
I)erceptil)ly altere<l. The line of lusles however is now at right angles to 
the plane of ZOZ^, that is, it has turned through tla^ angle b(?tween the 
planf‘s Z'jOZ and Z'./)Z. 

In th(^ same way, in the next lunation the line OZ ^ is displaced to the 
position OZ'.j. and it will be observed that this dis})lae(‘ment is in a plane at 
right angles lo the plane Z'./>Z. The displaceim^nt is not tpiitc the’sainc as 
in tlie former case, as the position of the sun with reference to the inoon*s 
orbit has altered, Imt the effect is the same; the inclination of the plane of 
the orbit to the eciliptic is not alt(‘red, the* line of nodes has turno<l tlirough 
a further angle in the same <lirectiou as before. 

This process, wliich we have regarded as consisting of short finite steps, 
really goes on continuously, and so the A.M. about OZ' in its continuously 
changing jxwition is lu^ver alti'nsl in amount. The step of change vanishes 
with th(5 interval of time, and when graphically represented is at right 
angles to the A.M. previously existing. 

When the njethod set forth is examined it appears that each element of 
tht‘ ring is an infinitesimal representative of the real moon, with some 
limitations imposed by tin? as.sumed rigidity. As in the case of the real 
moon the couple about the line of nodes varies with tlie position of the 
eleimuit, but the rigidity condition compeds the element to remain in the 
})hine of the ring. In the actual case of the moon, or in that of a free 
clement of a ring of i>articles {f.fj. one of Saturn’s rings), the production of 
A.M. about the lim? of nodes causes small periodic ck?viations from motion in 
a plane; but for each element these deviations arc nearly the same as those for 
the moon as a whole. Thus, to tlie degree of exactness with which the moon’s 
actual orbit is a plane curve, we may suppose the ring of free elements to be 
rigid. The rapidity of the moon’s motion in fact justifies this supposition. 

The sun in a revolution round the earth puts the couple on the moon 
through a cycle of changes, ami hence the distribution of the mass of the 
moon in a ring and that of the sun in another about the same centre, but 
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laid in the ecliptic and of ra<lius equal to tliat of the sun’s apparent orbit, 
gives an average, thougli not a (piite accurate one, for the changes of 
position of the moon in a lunation and of the sun in a year. The slow 
motion of the sun however makes it necessary to take account of the 
relative motion of the sun and the line of noiies in order that a satisfactory 
approximation may l3e obtained, as we have seen above. 

Now it seems fairly clear that the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit could 
in no way alter the general result at which we have arrived, ami the motion 
of the line of nodes can legitimately be calculated by regarding the moon as 
a circular ring revolving like a ^^ywheol in its orbit. It is possible to 
assign limits between which tlie error ilue to the negU^ct of the eccenlyricily 
must lie. The solidity or rigidity of the ring however has no sensible 
influence on the result: a set of discrete partich's having the A.M. MwR- is 
practically as effective as a flywheel. Currents of rupiid flowing round 
'closed channels within a solid body can be, and no doul»t are, eflective in 
producing gyrostatic action. 



CHAPTER XI 


FREE PRECESSION OF THE EARTH. FURTHER DISCUSSION 

1. ElUpticitieH of ferrestmal spheroid. In the last chapter we have seen that 
the period of the free precession is equal to that of rotation multiplied by the reciprocal 
of the “ellipticity “ of the terrestrial spheroid^ that is by A/(C~A). This cllipticity, 
which we denote by c, is related to the eccentricity a of a principal elliptic section of the 
sphonn'd, suppcjsed of uniform density, by a plane containing the axis of symmetry, by 
the equation 2c * 


which it is easy to prove. For we have A=s= JM(a*+c*), C = and the result follows. 


The equation of the spheroid is 


.2 


or, as we may write it, if we supfKise e to be small, 


where ^ is the vectorial angle measured from the equator in the plane of section. 
Since c is also small, we can write (3) in the form 

r=c(l -bccos^^). (4) 

This is the original spheroid. Now consider a sphere of the same volume. The radius 
r|=(a®r)^. But wo have, as the reader may verify. 

Hence (4) becomes r = ri{l + €(co8*^ - ij)} (5) 

Tims a sphere of the same volume, that is of radius rj, will, when converted into the 
ellipsoid (4), have the equation (5). 

Now, if (4) had another small ellipticity c', the equation corresponding to (5) would be 

+€'(00833^ - .H)} ; ••••(?) 

and if the ellipsoid (4) had ellipticity c+c' the equation would be 

r=r,ll+(€+0(co8*^-S)l (7) 

But now, after the ellipticity c has been imposed with an axis of symmetry OC, let 
cllipticity c' be imposed about an axis OC' inclined to the former at an angle a. Any 
chosen* radius vector r, inclined at an angle ^ to the equator for the axis of symmetry 
OC, will be inclined at the angle ^+a to the equator for the axis OC'. Hence, by super- 
position, we have for the resulting surface 

r = rjl 1 -H c cos*^ -f €'co8*(^ -f a) - § (c + €')} (8) 
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This can also be put in the form (AX ^ an ellipsoid of revolution. To find 

its principal axes we have 

dr 


If a be small this reduces to 


- “ r, {2c cos ^ sin ^ + 2 €'co 8 (S + a) sin (^ + a)} a 

2c'a 


^0. 


tan2SaB - 


c+c' 


.(9) 


Now ^ is the angle which a principal axis makes with the equatorial plane of the 
original spheroid, and by the result just obtained is either -€'a/(€ + 0 or j7r-ca/(«+<')- 
Thus we get two principal axes, one OC 
as shown in Fig. 69, and another at 
right angles to OC in the plane of the 
diagram. The axis of symmetry; OU', 
for the ellipsoid compounded as explained 
above is, as shown in the diagram, on 
the right of the axis of symmetry of the 
first ellipsoid (that of ellipticity c) and 
inclined to it at the angle ca/(c+€'). 

2. Period of free precession 
in ternis of ellipticity* Wo now 
suppose that the second ellipticity c' is 
produced by rotation about an axis 01, 
inclined at the angle a to the first axis 
of symmetry OC. Such ellipticity can 
only arise through yielding of the Isidy. 

On the other hand, if there w'ere com- 
plete yielding, as in the case of a fluid 
bcdy, the axis of symmetry of the 

revolving Ixaly would be 01. As it is the angle of deflection of the axis of symiiietry 
is less than a and greater than zero. 

Let us now assume ff>r a moment that the body is perfectly unyielding. The period 
of free ))reccHsion can be found in two ways : 

(1) The axes Oil (of resultant a.m.) and OI revolve in the body about the axis of 
symmetry OC, in tlie pericnl T. The thrae axes are and remain in one plane, that of the 
diagram. The component of angular speed alxmt the axis of symmetry is weosa, if to be 
the resultant anguhir speed about Of. Hence 

•p— ^TT ^ _27r A 

(i> cos a C — A w C - A 

since a is small. 

(2) The radius of the circle described by the extremity H of the vector of a.m. is 

II sin 13 (see Fig. 69), and the circumference is 27 rHsin/f, if H be used also to denote the 
length of the vector, Buf the point II moves tangentially to this ciicle at rate 
Hwsin(tt-/i). Thus ^tt siii^ 2ir /i 



Thus we get 


(I) 8in(a — /:^) u> 

P ^ A 
r-/i c-A-c- 


3. Positions of aids of fiffure, instantaneous Oids^ and axis of result ant 
A.M. As the earth turns the prmition of the axis OI turns in it. Let now the earth 
yield to the forces called into play by the rotation, and assume that the distribution ab<iut 
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:<>I i« at .eaA inj»tapt tl>at wbfcH Kim the ellipticity €'. The axis of i-esiiltant A.M;ha8 
. not quite the same position in eijace aa it would have if the earth were perfectly 
unyielding, and wo have now angles a', instead of o, and c+c' instead of e [see 
Fig. 50]. liet tt=u -h97 : writing iy«-Va/(€+€') we have 




• The axis of Byrnmetry OC' now also changes its position in the body, always l^ing 
found in the plane defined by 01 and the former axis of symmetry. The period of the 
free precesnion is the time of revolution of the new OH in the body about the former axis 
of Hyiiinietry. Thus we get, by Fig. 59 and the same process as before, , 
rn + 2ir_/€' a' /S' \2^r 

But, Hjnce a' - /j' is very small in comparison with a' or /S', we obtain approximately 


T-(*: 


- + 




€ + c' €-f CV ^ € 


The pericKl of the free precession is thus equal to that of rotation multiplied by the 
reciprocal of the cllipticity of the non-i*otatitig terrestrial spheroid, that is, the elastic 
yielding of the body to the rotation has no influence on the period of the free precession. 


4 . Influence of internal constitution of the earth. The ordinary obvious 
tidal phenomena disprove the old notion that the earth consists of a liquid interior 
sniToiindcHl by a solid crust. If this were the earth’s structure, the ebb and flow of the 
water on the surface would be practically non-existent ; the tides would be in the inaiti 
distortions of the enclosing shell. But as regards precession and nutation, such an earth, 
if an oblate spheroid covered by a crust possessed of a high degi'ee of elastic rigidity, 
would behave like a iwlid spheroid. A perfectly unyielding shell enclosing a fluid 
interior would, us regards the fortnightly and semi-annual nutations, show a difference 
of behaviour; but the slow continuous pi*ecession, and (less accurately) the nutation 
depending on the 19 year period of revolution of the nodes of the moon’s orbit, would be 
unaltered. [See Lord Kelvin’s paper loc, cit, below, also Popular Lecture*^ II, p. 246.] 

The fluid theory is however given up by all students of geophysics, and an 
approximation to the facts of the case is obtained by postulating perfect incompressi- 
bility and high elastic rigidity for the whole mass. The earth is not of uniform density, 
but consists of a dense central part, perhaps to a considerable extent, as has been 
thought, composed of iron, and an outer shell of relatively smaller density. But it is no 
doubt at each point practically homogeneous, and therefore possesses the two principal 
moduli of a homogeneous solid,' h the bulk-modulus, and n the shape-modulus or modulus 
of rigidity. The approximation, stated above, consists then in taking k as infinite and n 
as comparable with the value of the shape-modulus for steel. This makes Poisson’s ratio 
—the ratio of lateral contraction to longitudinal extension in a laterally free bar under 
longitudinal pull, which is expressed by (3it-2»)/(6^+2n)— have the value 


6 . Results of elastic solid theory. By a theory given by Lord Kelvin* the 
yielding of the elastic solid earth to the forces applied to it in consequence of its rotation 
has been calculated, with the result that for a value of the modulus n equal to that for 
steel the free Eulerian nutation should have a 15 months’ period. As the period is 
14 months, in spite of the lengthening due to the tide of 1 4 months’ period which the 
precession must produce, the elasticity of the material of which the earth is composed 
must, on the whole, be decidedly greater than that of steel. 

* Hath, ami Phya. Papera^ Vol. Ill, Art. 45. Love, MUuUcily^ second edition, Chap. X. 
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We give a brief aoccmnt) inaitily of reeulte, of Iioixl Kelvin’s tliscutMion, i^eferring the 
reader to the sources mentioned above for further information, lie may also refer to a 
version of this inveatigatioh given in Klein and Somnxerfeld’s Throne dee Kreieehy in 
which several simplifications are made, which considerably sliorten the analysis and do 
not seriously affect the concUisioiis. 

* There are two main physical actions which resist the distortion of a rotating body, 
caused by the forces arising, freni the inertia of the matter, the so-called centrifugal 
forces. These are the mutual gravitation of the parts and the elasticity of shape. C\mi* 
pressibility has but little effect. The first can l)e dealt wdth by 8up[a>sing the earth to l>e 
fluid. If it is also taken as of uniform density, then we have, by the theoi'y of the ef|ui« 
librium of an oblate ellipsoid of revolution rotating slowly almut its axis of Hyniiiietry, 
for the small ellipticity, c, produced from the spherical form by retation, the equation 

€ ( 1 ) 

hg 

where cii is the angular speed of roUtion, R the radius of the sphere, and g the accclei'a- 
tion due to gravity at the sui'face of the sphere. This result was given by Clairaut, in his 
treatise, Iai Figure de la Terre^ 1743. See also Tliomson ami Tait, Xat, Phil. §§ 794, 800. 

The proof is not difficult. It can be simplified somewhat by taking the potential at an 
external point, as that due to a homogeneous sphere encircled by an equatorial ring, of 
such mass m as to make the ellipticity, (O- A)/A, calculated from the moments of inertia^ 
what it is in the actual case. We have m=s2(C-* A)/H*~2Af/U“. 

Next the ellipticity due to elastic yielding is to be found. Tlio theoretical discussion 
leads to an allipticity 15 pw»R» 




where E denotes the Young’s modulus and p the density, which is su])]K)sed to be the* 
same throughout the sphere, and equal to the mean density, 5*d, of the earth. In the: 
present case £ is three times the rigidity modulus. 

VTe denote these two ellipticities by Cj, c^. It is important to notice that, if experi- 
ments are made by placing a sphere on a whirling table, the ellipticity C| is, in conse- 
quence of the smallness of the sphere, in comparison with the earth for example, the 
only one which discloses itself. For wo have 


19 E . 

‘‘= 6 

and as ^ is now the gravitational acceleration at the surface duo to the matter of the 
experimental sphere, and E in c.q.8. units is about 2*2 x 10'^ for structiinil steel, it is clear 
that C| is the only ellipticity of sensible amount. It is otherwise in the case of the earth, 
where R=2x 10®/7r(cma.), and g has li/r (that is 2x times the value it has for a 

sphere r cms. in nulius and of the same mean density. Thus, calculating for the earth, 

(4) 

Thus ci»2c 2, nearly. 


6. Period of free precession for earth €tH riijid as steel* Now however tho 
question arises whether both of these ellipticities are to be attributed to the earth. The 
earth was no doubt originally at such a high temperature that it could have no rigidity. 
It would therefore take an oblate figure of revolution, such that the centrifugal forces- 
were balanced by gravitation. In that state it solidified, and the balance was not 
diaturl^d. On this supposition there are no elastic forces in play in the rotating earth 
so long as the angular speed remains that corresponding to the ellipticity. 

Ttere is a discrepance between the actual ellipticity, about 1/300, and that, 1/231, caU 
culated above. But the latter was found on the supposition of uniform density, and ft 
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fairly clear that the surface ellipticity of the earth, if the density is much higher toward 
the centre than at the surface, must be leas than the value for uniform density. 

This theory of the earth with centrifugal forces balanced by gravitation, and free 
from elastic strain, is no doubt very imperfect. But assuming it we have now, in order to 
calculate the free precession, to inquire what ellipticity the earth would assume if the 
rotation were stopped. [See 5 above.] The rotation acting against elastic forces alone 
would produce ellipticity c,* <3 be the ellipticity arrived at The elastic forces 

called into play are those which correspond to the difference C|-C3, and balance the 
gravitational forces which remain for <3. Tlie mathematical theory referred to above 
gives for this difference the equation 

or <3 =€,'*/(€, +€3). 

Therefore the free period of pi^ecession, calculated for the elasticity of steel, is 
306(1 +231/465)(=458)day8, nearl^s taking 306 days for an unyielding earth. This is over 
15 months. The elasticity of the earth appears therefore to be greater than that of steel. 

It will be oljserved that the supposition that the earth, in its state of rotation, is 
not under elastic strain, does not mean that the period of free precession is independent 
of elastic yielding. For that period has the value calculated from the figure taken 
when the i*otation is zero, and here the elastic yielding is of importance. The factor 
1+231/465 expresses the effect of such yielding. 

7. Jtiae or fall of earth's surface for Eulerian precession. As we have 
seen in 15, 1, the mean displacement of the axis 01 in the Eulerian precession is about 
4 metres (13 feet) on the surface of the earth. In order to calculate what rise or fall of 
the earth’s surface takes place in consequence, we shall consider the change of position of 
the principal axis 00 through the institution of rotation o) about an axis 01 such 
that the distance Cl, on the earth’s surface, is 4 metres. By 1 above we have here 
aa=fl'4/(2 X 10^), since the earth’s radius in metres is 2 x lO'jw, Hence [Fig. 69] a==27r/10^. 
The initial ellipticity is €, say. The new ellipticity is Cj, that is the ellipticity Ci-c has 
been added. We call this e'. Now, by (9), 1, we see that the principal axis has been shifted 
through the angular distance a€7(c+€')=5 2ir€7(€+€') x by the value just obtained for a. 
Thus wo can find c’ ; for by 2 we have, in days, 1/c for the actual period of variation of 
latitude and ]/c| for the Eulerian period. Hence c/c|Bc/(c+c')s= 6/7, and 

If now wo take a radius vector in latitude we get by (5), 1, for the change of radius 
rjc'^cos*^ — co8*(^ + a)} ssrjc'a sin 2^. 

This is a maximum if Hence, for this latitude the rise or fall is, in milli- 
metres, since 1/428, 2 1 2ir 4 

’’‘6i2iBl6*“r07* 

8. PoaitionH of eartfin prirwipal axes as affected by anrnud transfers 
of viattei*. The annual melting and re-formation of polar ice and snow no dou1)t ' 
produce a sensible, if small, displacement of the earth’s principal axes of moment of 
inertia. Other ettlcient causes of such changes are to be^ found in ocean currents, and 
in the periodic changes in the atmosphere surrounding the earth. The atmosphere is 
carried round by the earth’s rotation, and large changes of this outside rotating mass 
will react on the central body. Atmospheric pressure is higher in winter than in 
summer, and so there is an excess of mass of air over the northern hemisphere in winter, 
and a defect over the southern hemisphere. This excess and defect are very consider- 
able, amounting on the average, according to Spitaler, to the equivalent of al3out 300 
cubic kilometres of mercury [Petermann’s MitteUungen^ 137 (1901)]. See also H. Jeffrey’s 
papers Month. Not. June 1916 and April 1916, where the annual tern is explain^ by 
systematic high barometric pressure in winter over Asia. 
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To estimate such changes we must notice that as the result of the transfer of a mass 
from coordinates Xg, 2^ to coordinates X, giving rise as it does to changes a, 6, c of 
moments of inertia, and producing pi*oductsof inertia the equationrof the momental 
ellipsoid, supposed originally symmetrical about the axis of s, becomes 

(A+a).r*+(A+6)y*+(C+c)i*-2dys-2ew?-2/ty-l (1) 

Of this surface the principal axes are given by the equations 
(A+rt-#f).r-/5ir-.««0, -/i?+(A+6-fc)y-c/^«0, -er-cfy+(CH-c-a)r»0. .,.(2) 
The elimination of or, y, i gives the tiMual cubic for k. 

Supposing that k has a value which satisfies the cubic equation, we may find values of 
y, z which, if we choose the scale of magnitude so that A'*+y»+^e= 1, may be taken as 
the direction cosines of the principal axes. ■ If the axes are only slightly shifted by the 
transfer of matter, we may, in considering presently the axis OC, put iTaaiywO, r«»l in 
the small terms of the formulae. Thus, in (2X «•, ^fy,/r,,/y ai*e small terms. The third 


and first of (2) give k sC+c, and 

(A~C)j*=ae, (A-C)y=rf. (3) 

Of course a*/i.(Y»+Z«- Yo^-Zg*),..., rf=*/i(YZ- YoZ.,)... , (4) 

so that a, 6, c, rf, c,/can easily bo calculated in any given cose. 


Let now the transference be along the meridian in the plane A(X’, then, denoting the 
latitude by A, we have X = R cos A, Y « R sin A, — 0, 


s =/i(XZ - XgZo)- J ^,(sin 2A - sin 2AoX 


.(ft) 


Let and A=iir, so that the matter is transferred from the poles to latitude 46’; 

we have ,, 

(O') 


By (3), .r=|/iA/(A -0) . 1/AR*. But A/(A-0) is for the earth about -305, and A alxiut 
JM/R*, where M is the earth’s mass, lliiis 




This is the angle throiigli which the axis OC has been turned by the transfer, and 
the turning is, as it should be, towards the equator. For a turning of a single second of 
angle, that is for .r~7r/180 x 3600, wo have (irrespective of sign) 


wM_ 

^“180x3^x457 


10 «M. 


(7) 


This is about the quantity of matter contained within a sphere of 17 miles in diameter, 
and of the same average density as the earth, or, if the density is that of water, a sphere 
of 30 miles diameter. This quantity of matter would suffice for an ice cap of radius 5*, 
or about 350 miles, about 65 yards in thickness. 


9 . Effect of annual transfers of matter in accenlwtting free pre- 
cession. It will now be evident that the positions of the principal axes of the earth 
may be regarded as affected to a determinate, if not largo, extent by transference of 
matter brought about by annual meteorological changes. Wo can now establish equa- 
tions for any case in which a portion of matter, say of mass p, undergoes progressive 
change of position, and shall find that of the two jMrts into which the changes of A.1C. 
fall, the part due to change of position of the princifjal axes, and the part due to the 
inytion of the shifting mass, the former is the more important. We shall suppose that 
chosen are the principal axes of an invatiable part, together with the mass /a 
supposed situated, at rest relative to the earth, at a point of coordinates Xg, Yg^ Zg, and 
denote the moments of inertia for that distribution by A, B, C. The products of ipertia 
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for that dintribntion are zero. ; We denote by u, Vt .V the comppneBte Of a.m, dvle to the 
motion of the luaHg /x lelative to the earth. If the eoordinatee;of u be X Y, Z \ve 
have by (4), Ib 

M=/i(YZ-ZYX w-/x(XY-YX). (i) 

But in consequence of its motion with the earth the mass /x has components of a.^. 

’-ep^dq+or, 

where Y^^*- VA -m d=p(VZ.^Y^),.... .. .. 

The total cornjjpnents, u\ v\ w\ say, of the a.m. of the travelling mass are thus 
u'=^u-hap-/q-er, d =^v-fp+bq--dr, w'^w^ep-^dq^er^ 
or, if wo neglect the terms in p and q in comparison with those in r, 

u*=iU’~er^ d=^v—'dr^ ?y=«r+cr. ....(!') 

ITio equations of motion are, if L=A;), M=:By, N=CV, . 

^^(L+«')+y(N+«»')-r(M+»')=.0,V i 


'(M +»')+ r(L+M') -;)(N+«>')- 0 , 1 


^^(N+m/)+p(M+i;')-^(L+?«') =0,j 

*.nce tliere are no external forcee. These become, If A=B and terms in v! are neglected, 
Ap~(X - C) 5 r= -^^(tt-w)+r(r-rfr). 

At}- (0- A)r/)= -^j(v-dr)-r(w-er), (3) 

Here It IS to be noticeil that by simply omitting the terms in r, we obtain the equations 
for the case in which u, v, w are the total components of a.k. of p. 

singlee* nation”^ write the first two equations of (3) in the 

where of course * is not to be confounded with Ahe z used in 8 above. 

V*® unaccompanied by the action of external forces, 

Tf nf ^ J resultant a.m. is not changed in space, nor is the value 

n.nf1 1 'oni both p and q are small, and so the instantaneous axis is, 

—( 2 *^^2 ** * 2 *"?*^ ^ coincident with the axis OU and with OH. Thus r is nearly equal to 
If r ^ **.*”^*’ circumstances o can only change slightly the variation 

for r * ccting this in small quantities of the second order we have, putting ei 

* Af+»’(A-C)<<tt-f-j«^=0, (6) 

^ as a constant. A forced periodic change in z will accompany the 

.* '^*1’** *** *1 end « will also be subject to periodic, change in the free period of 

t.lin "tir*** ° P°wtioii of the earth’s instantaneous axia The transport of matter will give 
iinHi A '*^*'*^^”** production of oscillations, which will then proceed 

nnfi<vl fc” Awped out by friction. If 2ir/c be the forced period and Sit/m the fiee 
period, we have the solutions 

*-««**, s-W", (6) 

By substitution in the differential equation wo obtain 

« +<^ 

Ac-(U-A)ii> “A(c-n)’ 


since n«(G-A)u/A. 


( 7 ) 
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Likewi^ . ’ ' (8) 

m a forced solution which gives 


, c-w , C*-W .... 

“““ Ap+((;- a)m~“a(7+w)‘ ^ 

The complete solution is the sum of the two fott^eil vibrations and the free vibration. 

The coefficients a, a ai*e complex ; putting a— /i+ty, = so that /y, I3\ y y'are 

real, we find finally fpr the most general forml vibrational solution 

A * = (/? + ly ) (cos ct + i si n ct) + (/^ + iy) - ~ - »’ »‘n ^0 ( 1 

C ti' • C'J' fl 


This gives 


^+.r+,i „ y y >"‘ 'A 

. A’ +“■ *0 c ” w ^ . /e + <i) c — <i» A 

y+:.+,. > 


.(11) 


To complete the solution wo have to take account of tiio free vibration given by 

(j8 + »y)(co8 nt + i si n nt). 

Thus we have to add to the expressi^m for Ap the terms 

P cos nt — y sin nt^ 

and to the expression for Aq the terms 

j^sinn^+ycosy?^ 

From (10) we can trace the effect of near coincidence of the foived and free periods on 
the amplitude of Ap and Aq. Take the solution so that only the first terms in 

the brackets on the right of (11) come into the Hccount* Let the period Stt/oi be that 
of the earth^s rotation, and 27r/c be 12 while 2jr//i is 14, when a month is the unit of time. 
We find that (c+(i))/(c — n) Is about 7 times (c+(>>)M that is 7 times the value it would 
have if n were very small. For the solution nV”*"' the amplitude is about 7/1 ff of 
what it would be if n were very sniall. Tlio amplitudes of the former solution avi*. thus 
greatly magnified by the approximation of n to c. 


10. Comparison of terms. The values of it, r, due to the annual disphu-einont 
relative to the earth, are small in comparison with the tcrniH oxi^ wc; for the friMpioncy of 


the earth’s rotation, (i>/27r, is aViout ffffff times that of the annual change. This can bo 
easily proved by (1), 9, assuming that the cooidiiiates X, Y of tlie iiiass p are 

X=X(,+/< sincf, Yg+Ajsincr, (1> 

Then again (uW, <i)^c are great in coiii[)arison with ok/, o>c, and so the ofpiationsof motion 
become . A^-(A -C)yr= - wV, A<)-(C- A)>;>=«oV, (2) 

or by (3X 8. <2'> 


where n =(C - A)<ii/ A. Now by (.3), 8, x, y are, with reference to the original axes OA, OH, 
the direction cosines of the {g’incipal axis which has suiierseded OC in conserpience of 
the transference of matter, and p/oi, y/ei, 1, are the direction cosines of the instantaiieoua 
axis. Denoting the two last by A, p, we get 

A+w(/i-y)~0, /i- w(A- jr)*«0. (3) 

This equation is due to Sir George Darwin [Phil. Tram. li.S. 167 (1877)], 

Obviously by the theory of revolving axes the interpretation of these equations is that 
the axis of rotation is turning at each instant with angular speed n, in the clockwise 
direction, round the instantaneous position of the changing principal axis of moment of 
inertia. 
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Inatead of the two cquationa (3) we may write (m we no longer require z in eitbw of 
its former significationH) i . 




n r 

a== o. 


(4) 

(5) 


where f « X + z^x-\riyz Putting 
we get 

Nowleta=^+iy,and weget /«v 

«=(j8+ty)(coBc^+i»inc^), (6) 

that is A*= j8 cos cf-y sine/, y^jSsinc^+ycosef. (6') 

Hence f=-"-(^+iy)(co8C^+t8incf), (7) 

and we have values of A, /x corresponding to y, which are simply y multiplied by 

M/(n-c). 

Another solution is ^= 06 -*®*, z=ae-^^, 

with the condition, given by the differential equation, 

n 


a= — — 
n+c, 


•(») 

.(9) 


From this we get 

«=» (jS" + ty')(co8 ct - i sin ct\ f ^ + »y)(cos et - 1 sin ct), 

Tlius, combining the solutions, we obtain 

li')coact-{y -y’)z\net, y<=(i8-)8')»inc<+(y+y')co8c<i 
A.= [{(c+M)y +(c - n)y'[ sin et - {(c+«)j8 - (c - n))8'} cos c«]> 

/*=^ j[l(c+M)'y - (c - »0y'} cos ct+{(c+n)fi+(c-n)P'} sin ct]. 


( 10 ) 


11. Numerical ilhiatratiom. As an example, Klein and Sominerfeld take the 
case of a simple harmonic variation of position of the third axis of movement of inertia. 
For this wo may suppose y=y'=0, )9=-j8'. We getx!»0,y-2j9Bincf. Hence 


cn n 

( 1 ) 

We may take roughly. Henco, on the supposition that the transport of 

matter takes place in the yearly period, we have 

A= - 3’2 . 2/3 cos cf, fi» — 2*8 . 2j3 sin (2)- 


The period 2s’/c of the driving pendulum” is here shorter than the free period of the 
driven, and so we have opposition of phase. If the reverse ^ere the case, that is if n > c, we 
should have agraement of phase. 

The result in (2) is shown graphically in Fig. 60(a). The numemls show corresponding 
points ill the displacements of the matter and of the axis. These displacements are in 
opposite phases. 

For a jierfectly unyielding earth the period would be about 10 months. With this (1) 
would give X»2*7 . 2)3 coset, /i=s3*3 , 2)8 sin ct, (3) 

a result which is illusttated in Fig. 60(6). The displacements of matter and of the axis 
are now in the same phase. 
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It will be noticed that if e were very emalh that is if the period of the transfer of 
matter were very great, we should have, instead of (IX 

X»^2)8coacr, fts2j3siiirf. (4) 

On the other hand, if c were very great in comparison with », that is if the foix^ period 
were very small in comparison with the free period, we should have 

- 2)3cosc^, ft— - ^ 2)3 sin cf, ..(5) 

Tims in the former case A would be very small, while ft would be identical with y, that is 
the curve for the rotation axis would agi*ee with the curve of timnsfer of the inertia axis. 
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In tlie latter case neither A nor fi would be appreciable, though fi would be r)f a higher 
degree of stnallnesa than A. Hence a very short forced period would have practically no 
effect in disturbing the axis of rotation. The magnification of amplitude due to the 
approximation of the periods, 12 to 14 in one case and 12 to 10 in the other, is very 
obvious by coinpiirison of (2) and (3) with (4) and (5). 

la the case of a displacement of the inertia axis represented by an elliptic curve, wo 
can resolve this into two linear components, and find for each an elliptic curve for the 
corresponding progressive displacement of the rotation axis. Thus we get two elliptic 
curves which compounded give the path of the rotation axis. This would give, accoiiling 
to (10), a curve for the general case, depending on the different coiii|s)nents and their 
phases. 

12. Systematic obsert^aiiovs of variation of Infitiafes at different 
obse7'Vat07Hes^ Since the publication of the chart given in 15, 1 above, for the five 
years from 1890 to 1895, many observations of latitude Imvo been made, with the result 
that all the previous conclusions ns to fieriod, etc., have been confirmed and made more 
precise. 

In the first place, observations have been made at a nuniljer of stations on the fmiallel 
39"'8 of north latitude. These stations and their longitudes are 

Mixusawa, Japan, • A=-141* 8' 

Tschardgui, Turkestan, ,-81 29 

(larloforte, Sardinia, -HI 9 

Gaithersburg, U.S. A., +77 12 

Cincinnati, » - + 84 26 

Ukiah, M - +123 13 

The sign - indicates east longitude, the sign + west longitude. 

This arrangement for systematic observations at stations differing considerably in 
longitude enables simultaneous control observations to be made at a number of different 
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stfitiotiA. Ttike, for exaiiiple* the station Ukiali in the United States and Tschardgui in 
TurkesUii. I'hesc differ in longitude by 184* 42', that is they lie nearly in the same plane 
through the earth’s axis. Hence, if a diminution of latitude is observed at one station, 
an equal increase of latitude ought to bo olwerved at the other. 

Again, the two statif)ii8 Carloforte in Sardinia and Cincinnati are 92* 44' distant in 
longitude. Hence, when there is a inaxiiuum or miiiiinum of latitude at one of these 
sUtions, there ought to be xero change at the other. 

The importance of sueh siiindtaneous observations was made clear in 1891, when a 
Cierman expedition was sent to Honolulu to make simultaneous observations of apparent 
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latitude in conjunction with observers in Berlin. Honolulu lies about ITT west 
of Berlin, so that tlie two places are almut 4^“ on the two sides of a mean meridian. 
Thus a luaxiimim at Berlin should coincide with a minimum at Honolulu, and vice versa. 
Fig. 58 (p. 213), which shows some of the results obtained at j;he two places, proves in a very 
striking manner that this is the case. The changes of latitude observed, it will be seen, 
vary in nmgnitude from asero to *3 of a second of angle, and there can be no doubt, from 
the striking agreement of the maxima and minima, that the variation of latitude does 
take place, and is measured with great accuracy. 

For each station in the list given above very systematic series of observations have 
been carried out for seveml years. Tlie difference from the mean latitude for each station 
is equated to the form .rcosX+ysiu X+x for each ^ year, where x denotes the move- 
ment of the pole on the Greenwich meridian, and ^ the movement in the perpen- 
dicular direction. It will bo clear that for two stations differing by 180* in A, cos A and 
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«inA will have opposite signs, while if A clifl'ers l»y iir at the stations, the value 
a;cos A+^sin A at one will coiTespcunl to -.rain A +// cos A at the other.. The term i has 
caused a good deal of discusMion : it is believed to be due partly to nieUs)i'ological causes.* 
The results are given in the /(esuftate dv» Internationulen nreitendienstes published by 
the Zen tnil bureau der Internationalen £i*dnie.ssung, Berlin.t 

13. Duu/rams and tables of later results, Albrecht’s diagram of the motion 
of the pole for the live years 1890-1805 i.s given mi p. 15. It i.s repwited hei*e for com- 
parison with his diagram for the six years 10(Kl-101ii, which we also give. 



The following table kindly supplied by the Astronomer Iloyal, .Sir Frank Dyson, gives 
the dates of niaxiinuin variation of latitude for Greenwich during the last twenty years : 


1897-2 

1*1 

1907-H 

1-2 

8-3 

1*2 

9-0 

1-2 

9-5 

ri 

10-2 

1-1 

1909-6 

1*5 

11-3 

1-1 

2i 

1-0 

12*4 

1-4 

t 3-1 

1-2 

13-8 

1-3 

4*3 

1*1 

15*1 

1-05 

5-4 

1*0 

10-15 


6*4 

1*2 




Tlie differences in the second columns give the intervals between the siiecesHivu inaxiina. 
The’ineaii interval, it will be seen, is 1*172 year, or 428 days. 

*The z term is discussed by H. 8. .Jones in The ObMervatory, Feb. 1918. 
tSco also Astronomieche yachridUuwj^ 192 (1912). 
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The curve of Fig. 63 shows the varietion of latitude at Greenwich for the interval from 
10117 to lOIOO. It will be seen that the interval of 4 yean and 3^ months includes 



rather over 3^ periods, The observations msde at Greenwich are systematic and com- 
plete, and the co-operation of another observatory 90* distant in longitude would suffice 
to enable a complete and accurate record of the variation to be obtained. 



CHAPTER XU 


CALCULATION OF THE PATH OF THE AXIS OF A TOP BY 
ELLIPTIC INTEGBAI^ 

1. Elder' » paranveterH. It has been proved in 2, IV that if the system of 
axes 0(A, B, C) be regarded os turned to its position from coincidence with 
0(x, y, z) by rotation about an axis OK, the angle Kzy is I^ow 

consider the triangle Kzas on the unit sphere, centre O. If the direction 
angles of OK with reference to 0(z, y, z)hoa, b, c, the sides K.r, zz, zK of 
the triangle are a, iir,c, and we get at once, by the fundamental formula of 
spherical trigonometry, 

cosa^ssincsin cosb— sine cos (U 

But from the spherical triangle KsO, which has its two sides K^, KC each 
equhl to c, the base ZC equal to 0, and the angle, a, between the two equal 
sides, we get also sin J 0 = sin c sin Ja. 

Eliminating sine from each of (1) by this relation, we find 

cos a sin JS- = sin J0 sin J (0 “ Vr)> 1 .^2) 

cos6sin Ja=8in J0cos§(0~’/')* > 

The isosceles triangle KsO gives, since l KzG = \]r), the two relations, 

cos c sin Ja = cos i 0 sin J (0 + V^)> 1 (3) 

cos Ja = C08 J0COS + i 

It is usual to denote the left-hand sides of equations (2) and (3) by x. 

They are in fact parameters used by Euler for the specification of the co- 
ordinates of a point with reference to the axes 0(A, B, C) fixed in 

the moving body, in teigus of the coordinates x, y, z of the point with 
reference to axes fixed in space. But in 1, IV wo have used q, ^ for the 
coordinates there specified. As is is no longer required for the temporary 
signification given to it in 2, IV, we take for these four parameters the 
symbols IS, p, <r, r, and write 

CT = sini08in p**8in J0 cos 1 

(T — cos ^0sin T=sCOS }0CO8^(^-|-^)> / 

It will be observed that fs^+p^+a^+i* — 1 (5) 
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Now let U8 express the cooi*dinates x, y, z with respect to the fixed space 
axes 0{x, y, z) in terms of the coordinates x^, 2/i» with respect to the body 
axes 0(A, B, C). We liave, as stated in 1, IV, 

X = (cos 0 cos 0 cos — siii 0 sin — (cos 0 sin 0 cos +cos 0 sin ^)2/i 

+sin Ooosxff, 

with similar expressions for y, z. Also wo have 

cos 0 cos J cos (0 + ^) + i cos (0 — 0r), 

sin 0 sin 0^ = J cos (0 — V^) /r. I cob (0 + 0r), 

and similar equations. From these we obtain for the part of x which 
depends on iCi, : ' 

2(t® — cos fl } . 

But cos0 = (r2 + T- — CT-— by (4); hence the terms just written are 

— p^ — or* + T*'*)- 

Similarly, we get for the terms in y, 

^Viinyp—xT), 

and for the terms in 2 ^, 2z^(ts<r+ pr). 

Proceeding in the same way for the values of j/, e we get the following 
scheme of relations, which is equivalent to that given for the same co- 
ordinates in 1, IV : 



0^, ue 


OZy Z 

OH, 


2(®p + (j-t) 

2(^0- -pr) 

on, y^ 

2(5T/i-o-t) 


2(pcr+CyT) 

(x; 

2(BT<r+/»T) 

IS 

1 

— tET* — p® + cr® + T® 


2. Quaternion property of Enter's imrmmters. By equations (2) and 
(3) we have also the values 


cy = co8asin p=cosbsin^^, (r=coscsin^^, T=cosJa^ (1) 


which are very important. For another turning about the same axis we 
should liavo of course the same formulae with the letters tar, p, <r, t, and 
accented. The resultant of these two turnings has the parameters 


tar" = cos a sin j (!^ +^'), 
tr = cos c sin 

We easily find the relations 

= +p(r^— (Tp^+Ttar^, p" 

<r* =^TSp' — pTs'+a-T+Tor', t* 


:cos6smi(a+a^'), 1 
‘C08i(^+y). / 

......(2) 

taror'-l-pT' + ert?' +Tp', ^ 

tt'— tartar'— pp'-o-o-'. / 

(3) 
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* Now, if w.e multiply together the two quaternions, 

T+icj+Jp + fcr, T + iTS* -{-jp +hr\ 

where i, k are unit vectors along the axes 0(ar, y, s), we get for values of 
r", cr", p!\ fT*, in the product 

just the expressions on the right of (3), as the reader may verify by multi- 
plying out and taking account of the relations 

i2=rj!2 = 4;2-- Au=— /Z;=sjf, i;=— /issAr. 

Of course for each set of parameters the condition (5), 1 holds, which amounts 
to saying that the tensor of the quaternion is unity. 

3. Klein « pardnieters. Four other parameters, «, ft, y, S, were introduced 
by Klein, and have been exten.sivcly used in elliptic function analysis. As 
this is not a treatise on elliptic functions, it would be out of place to devote 
much space to tlie disciis.sion of these parameters, though they havcj been 
used by Klein and Somrnerfeld in numeriail calculations regarding the 
motion of the axis of a top. We may however give here a short explanation 
of their meaning. They arc defined by the equations 

ST=»J(/3-y), /» = 2^(^ + y), t=K'‘ + ^)- (•) 

With these the relation scheme found alK)ve for ?nr, p, <t, r becomes 



(Xr, .I‘ 

1 <V/..y 

Oc, z 

OA, rt 


*(-«-- /iP+y*+a-') 

i(ny + liS) 

OB, .»/, 

1 ^ 

Ha^-ySP-yS+S*) 

-ay + ftS 

0(^ r, 

-f(al3 + yS) 

— afi + yS 

aS + Py 


To express these parameters in terms of the Eulerian angles, 0, 0, we 
have the equations (4), 1, which by the defining equations, (1) and (3), 1, give 
a = T+ cos = cos sin cos c, 

ftzs cT + ip = iain J0e^i*^~^>=8in j5^(cosa-f i coh6), 
y = _ nr 4- ip =s i sin i = sin i:^( — cos a H- i cos h), 

S= T — ,ia‘= cos J0c”*'<4i\^)s5:cosJSV — isin Jocose. 

Clearly these give «<5— /8y = ct®+p*+(t*+t* = 1 (3) 

It will be seen that if a, ft, y, S can be calculated, wo can obtain for any 
instant the position of the axis of a top. Hence Klein and Sominerfeld 
[Theorie des Kreinels, Heft II) have devoted much space to this calculation. 
^8 we lihall obtain all the reejuisite numerical results for the path of a point 
)n the axis of figure, by a simple process which does not involve these para- 
neters, we do not pursue the discussion of their properties here. We shall 
;ive only one more set of relations, 
o.a. Q 
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4 . Ea^esaum of EM/ria parametera by eUiptie iwtegrala. Referring 
back to 10, V, we recall that in the general case of a symmetrical top 

i* = (a - a®)(l - a*) -{fi- hnzf ^f(z) (1) 

If »i, * 2 , be the roots of f{z)=0, in ascending order of magnitude, we 
know that 2|,«2 be between — 1 and z =1, and that 2,>1. Thus writing 
f(a)’=^a(z—z.^{Zi—z){z^—z),yio see that {/(»)}* is real for z between z-^ and 
2 g, and for z between z^ and oo . It is imaginary for z between — « and z^ 
and between z^ and 2g . By (3), 10 and ( I ), 1 1 of V we have 




• bnz)dz 




.( 2 ) 


where we take the positive value of the square root for the passajg;e from 
z^z^to z^z^^ and the negative value for passage from z ,2 to z^. 

Likewise we have so that, by tlie value of 


(3) 


Now, by (2), 3, above, 


log a = i log ( 1 + z) + i log 2, (4) 

which we can write in the form of an integral by using the values of t , \fr, 0 
just Mrritten down. Disregarding the constant — ^ log 2, we have 


logj=J{<&lt^J±L) 

— ^(l — 6)| 


dz 

2 {/(*))-’ 


_dz_ 

m^)}' 


dz 

dz 

nfiz)}^' 


from which also additive constants have been omitted. 


6. Relatiom of elliptic integrals. Expression of t ime, of nwtion by an 
elliptic integral. By these equations the parameters could be calculated 
numerically, but this involves the evaluation of elliptic integrals of 
Legendre’s third normal type. The numerical determination of the azimuthal 
angle ^ involves just such integrals, and so far as the numerical tracing of 
the path is alone concerned, there does not seem to be any advantage in 
calculating the parameters. A good deal of elliptic function analysis must 
be employed below, but only so that formulae may be found for the complete 
determination of the motion. In the present chapter we propose to discuss, 
as far as is necessary for practical purposes, the numerical determination of 
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the quantities which determine the position of a point on the axis of figure 
of a top. We begin with a short statement regarding the Jacobian elliptic 
integrals which will be employed in the calculations. 

There are three normal integrals, wliich are usually written in the forms,. 

f* <lx 


Jo(l -pa;*){(l -»*)(! 

where 0 ■< 1 and 0 -< a; •< 1. These are called elliptic integrals of the 

first, second and third kinds. 

If we put y = a3^ so tliat dx^dyj^x, the integrals take the forms 


if» 

2 Jo/'l— 1 


dy 


K'^-py){y{^-y){^-khj)\^' 
where 0<2/<l and — oo<p< + l. 

If we write £C^ = 8in^0 where 0 is an auxiliary angle, not the 0 of 4, we 
obtain for the three integrals the forms given to them by Legendre, 

r *’ (* 

J«(l-A;*sin2^)4 J Jo (i -psin^^Xl -F8in20)3 

The first is generally denoted by F(/c, 0), the second by E(fc, 0) and the 
third by 0, p). Sometimes the parameter p appears with the opposite 
sign. 

If the upper limit of the integrals is ^tt, they are said to be complete. 
Then the symbol K is usually employed for the first integral. 

Similar integrals are constructed with the complementary modulus Ic de- 
fined by the relation These are conveniently denoted by 

F(/c', 0), E(A:', 0), n(/»:', 0,p), and K'. 


The intergal j — |^Z = (2 - SjXzj - 2X23 - s) =• 


can be reduced to the forms just given for the first elliptic integral by means 
'of the substitution 

2/= , 

p dz_ k dy 

Jriz*”(2^2^0o 

where A;* = (23 — — z{), and therefore &'* = (2,— z^)l{z ^ - 2^). 


which gives 


( 1 ) 
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Hence the time t of passage of the axis of the top from the circle 2j to the 
circle z on the unit sphere is given by 


t: ^^1 r:2 _= iF(A,^) (2) 

where 0=ssin"^(3/*), a has the value 2Mgf/i/A, and the positive value of the 
square root is taken in each case. 

6. Relationa of elliptic integrals. Double periodicity of elliptw func- 
tions. We are also concerned with the integral 


[^dz 


where the upper limit lies between and — oo . This may be expressed as an 
integral between the limits + 1 and a value of y between 0 and + 1. Writing 

and substituting, we obtain, with the understanding stated as to the upper 


limit, 


"(2s-2i)* Jl { 


dy 


{2/(1 -2/)(l -*'*»/)}*' 

If z, the upper limit of the integral on the left, be — oo , we get at once 


J«i Z* (*s-2i)*Jo{y(l-3 


dy 


r2K'. 


We shall in what follows usually denote K/(zj— 2^)^ K'i/(Zj— Zj)* by w, 


SO that 


2<jo 


=1 


®«(fz „ , f-"rfz 

il' ^’J., w 


Writing y=(l— &%)/(!— ^"2), we find that 


j: 


dy 


Hence 


{3/(i-2/)(i-**y)}* 

ri/t* 


-i r . 

Ji 1 


du 


du 


If be substituted for u this becomes 
iK' 




By taking the complete integral of the first kind in its nonnal form,' 



Jo {(1 -**)(! 


we can show that we have also 

E 


r dx 

Ji/* {(1 -»*)(!- 
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It is only necessary to make the substitution x=sljky and so obtain 
(£i)ss and therefore ' 

dx 

But when aj = 0, t/ = oo , and when a? = 1, y = 1 /A;, and therefore 

p ^ — r ^ 

Jo {(I -**)(! - AAb*)}^ ji/t {(1 -x*)(l -W)}*‘ 

This last result shows that 

i’tdz _ f*dz 

since tlie root of the cubic Z=() corresponds to the point a;= 1/Jfc, as 
correspond to the points a;=0, aj=l respectively. This can be proved in 
another way by means of the theory of functions of a complex variable, 
indeed it is only as a part of the subject matter of this theory that elliptic 
functions and elliptic integrals can be satisfactorily discussed. The reader 
should consult the modern treatises for full information regarding the purely 
mathematical matters touched on here. 

The numerical calculation of 2K gives the time of passage of the axis of 
the top from one limiting circle on the unit sphere to the other as 

2K 

{a(z3-Zi)}* 

The integrals K, iK' are elements of the periods of the Jacobian elliptic 
functions sn u, cnu, dnu, where u, snu, cnu, dnu stand for F(A:, 0), sin0, 
COS0, (1— A®sin^0)* respectively. The pairs of periods for sntt, cnu, dnu 
are respectively 4K, 2iK'; 4K, 2K + 2iK'; 2K, 4iK'. The appearance of the 
imaginary element, and the double periodicity of the functions here indicated, 
are easily explained dynamically. [See GrcenhilFs Elliptic Functional or 
Fonctiona Elliptiques by Appell and Lacour, for full explanations.] 

7. Fon^mulo/e far numerical calculation of elliptic integrals of first and 
second kinds. The values of K and E, the complete elliptic integrals of the first and 
second kinds, can be obtained for any given modulus by expanding, in ascending powers 
of ifcsin^, l/(l-it*8in^0)4 in th^ former case, and (1 -it*8in*0)i in the lattbr, and inte- 
grating term by term. This method, though direct and obvious, is far from being so 
expeditious as some others, when assisted by various subsidiary tables which have b^en 
; compiled. Also tables of F(ifc, 0), E(k, 0) were constructed by Legendre* for ranges of 
moduli and amplitudes proceeding by small differences, and from these it is possible by 
: interpolation to find the integrals for other moduli and amplitudes than those given in 
the tables. But ^infortunately these tables in their complete form are only available 
to those who have access to a large reference library. The actual numerical values of 
these integrals are essential in many modern practical physical applications, besidea 

IbwUiona EUiptiquea, Tome Ih 
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those to rotational motion, for example to the determination of the constants of coils in 
electrical work. 

We have 


(I - i*8in*^)“i = 1 + Jifc*8in*^+i^ifc*8in«<^+ — 
(l-A*8in*^)i-l-iA*8in*.^-|^| Jsin*.^ --S.'J.'e 


(?*■_!) ii!>-8in»'«^+ — » 


...2r 


.(2r-l) iP- 

_s_ — i — — - sin^ib - • • • • 
,...2r 2r-l ^ 


Multiplying these by d<l> and integrating from 0 to we get F(/;, E(^, 0)« Integrating 

from 0 to Jtt, we obtain 


K=iw [l +(i)*A-*+ + - + 


fl.3.5.... 
\ 2.4.6. 

fl.3.6.... 
V"2'.4.6. 


.(2r-l)\» 

....2r i 2r-l“‘' 


( 1 ) 



Thus for the quarter period of the i)endnlum vibrating over a finite arc, we have [12, 
XV, b.,.., <.) 

with 8in®J^o=sCB/2/, where CB is the diameter of the smaller circle in Fig. 64. 

8. Landen's transformation. An elliptic integral eaepressed as a con- 
tin'ned product. An elliptic integral of the hrst kind can be transformed into another 
of a larger modulus and a smaller amplitude, or of a smaller modulus and a larger ampli- 
tude. ITie transformation is that given by Landen [Phil. Trarnt. 1775]. Taking the 
former case, ax f* dif> 

we replace ^ by a new amplitude given by 






From this we get 
where 


dtfi ^ 2 c?^i 

(1 - ifcSsin*.^)*" 1 (l-/fe,*8in*<#>,)*’ 

‘ (1+*)* 


( 8 ) 


The modulus ki is leas than 1 and greater than k, as the reader may prove. Also <f>i < 
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TLe transformation may be applied any required number of times so as to give from (1), 

m •••• 

But 2/(l+it)=l'|/il?i, 2/(l+jti)=/‘2/A;ii, and therefore the equation juat obtained may 
be written /l jl l \4 

= (5) 

A continued product ia thus obtained for F(i{r, <f>) which converges to a limiting value, 
for which and the upper of integration is the value of tf>n for n=co. 

Thus the final integral is F(l, ^), thK is 

and we have F()lf, </>)= | Lt tan(Jir+ (6) 

Tliis transformation reversed gives a smaller modulus and an increased amplitude. In 
this case if ki be the new modulus and k the old, we have 

Ara= , or ilri = ^ h=TTtn (7) 

1+^*1 

and for the amplitude, tan («/»i -</»)-(!- 1-*)^ tan (8) 

It is to be noticed that if the amplitude </»— l^r, the new amplitude The amplitude 

^2 will then be 27r, and so on to <^n=2“(4ir). 

Now we obtain by repetition of the transformation, 




(9) 


..( 10 ) 


Hence lU 

or, by the derivation of the I's, 

where 1 +*,= ^ t* tan(<i,-<l>)=(l-i?.,)^tan^.,.j 

Here the limit f'n (n = « ) is zero, and therefore 

LtF(f-„<K)=rrf^=.4>. (11) 

nsiD J 0 

If the complete elliptic integral is required, we have 4>/2’*=47r, and therefore 


K(ifc)= Lt(l +*,)(! +fe) ... (1 +f-,)^ (12) 

n=« * 

By means of the last result the complete elliptic integral of the first kind for a given 
modulus k can be quickly determined. For example, if it =0*5 (=sin 30"), we obtain 

A'l =0-0718, 1-2=0 00129. 

Using only these we obtain K(4) = 1 ‘07309 1*686 -• c, (13) 

' where 0*0005 > c > 0*0001. 

Again let ^3/2 ( = sin 60"). We find at once 

^i = i* ^2=17-12^2 =0*029438, ;i:3= 0*000216, 

which give k(^)- 2‘167 J ( 14 ) 

where 0*0006> €>0*0001. 
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9. Convergent series for elliptic integrals of first and. second kinds. 
Other formulae of calculation for K and E have been developed.' We give here a useful 
process for K.' A similax^ process is also applicable to E. 

Let P, Pj, Pj, .. . be defined by the equations 




where k =* Th^n 




• 0 ) 


.( 2 ) 


The values of P, Pj, p,,... arc first calculated, and the value of K is ther^ obtained by the 
equation just written. It will be observed that when the terms necessary for P have 
been evaluated, the proper procedure is as follows. Let us suppose that the term 

{(1.3.5)/(2.4.6)}V2 

is the smallest which it has been thought necessary to include : then that is set down as 
P 3 . To that is added the next term in order of magnitude to give P 2 . To P 2 is added 
the next term in magnitude, to form Pj ; the addition of 1 to Pj gives P. The series in 
brackets in ( 2 ) is then formed, doubled, and subtracted from P log (4/#c2), and the result 
is K, 

When k is small the value of if is nearly unity. By using k instead of kf in calculating 
, and log (4/A) instead of log 4/P, we obtain by ( 2 ) the value of K'. That of 
K is then ^P/ir. 

The formula for E is 

E = 1 + J«‘( log - J^) + V • ® K«(log - 3^) 


'2S.4*.e' 


4 __2 J_V 

le* 1.2 3.4 


(3) 


10. J^acobi’8 &-furwtions. Expression by q-series. Wlien the value of k 
is not in the vicinity of zero or unity so that neither k nor P is small, the integrals 
may be calculated by other methods which we shall now shortly explain. 

If q denote e-*^*'/* and 


^ (^)\ 1 o ^10 4 27ru ^00 , 

0 j(tt)j’-l=F 25 rcoa^ + 2g*cos-g-T2j»cos + — 1 


.( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


it is proved in treatises on elliptic functions that • 

dn » {=(1 - **sn*u)4} 

If u»0, dn u= 1, and we have' 

jf^i_ l-2q + 2q*~-2q9+- 

l+25r+2y4^25»+...r * 

We shall now show how K can be calculated when q has been expressed in terms of P. 

1-^P^ 2c'4-2o'*+2<7**+-'- 


Eroih (3)‘we”6btaih 


l-l-p4 l+29*+2g>®+ 


(4) 
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Thus, if powers of q higher thaii the fourth can be neglected, 

^ i+ife'* 


.(5> 


In the numerical calculations below we shall make the supposition here stated. It is> 
usual to express h as sin a where a is an auxiliary angle. We have then ;^s=cbsa, and 
hence by (5) we get the approximate equation 

gg.- (l+tonHa)*-(l -tanHo) * /gv 

(l4&n»itt)*+(l-tan*io)* 

Equation (3) however gives by expansion the exact equation 

g'=Jtan*Ja+-jVtan«ia4-T^t’i tan^‘^Ja+oJ{gtan^^U+--- > (7> 

and log q = 2(log tan Ja - log 2) + log (1 4- \ tan** Ja+ tan** .la H — ) (8) 

The second part on the right may be regarded as log (1 +:t7), where 
;e»ltan^Ja+Y*^gtan®Xa+... . 

But log(l+.r)«:p- 

and therefore we may write (8) in the form 

log q=2 (log tan Ja - log 2) + } tan* la + iVg tan® la + tan'*-* Ja + • • • • (9)- 

When a < a result correct to five decimal places is obtained by means of (9). The 
series in the second part is very convergent, and a sufficiently accurate result for most 
purposes is obtained by including only the terms exhibited. 

11. Calculation of complete elliptic integrals by q-semes. Numerical 
j exafnple* It is one of the properties of the 0-function that 6(w4‘K)=0i(?«), so that 


0(K)=0,(O). Thus, by (2), 10, 0(O)«i&'40(K) (1> 

But by the theory of these functions we have 

<*> 

Hence 6(K)=(^)^ 

that is K=iir(H-25'4-2^*4-2y®+-:0* (3)* 

Again, 0(O)=(^~)^=1 -2y+ V-V+- ■ (4> 


•( 6 > 


By (3) and (4) wo get ^ (l 4 - 22 *+ 2 ji®+ 2 y®®-f...)® 

The series on the right is highly convergent. 

With observance of the degree of approximation of (6), 10, these become 

. K = iir(l+2q-{‘2q% (e> 


e(0)=(?^)*=l-2g+V.. 


(7) 


K=iir 


(l+V). (8> 


It is interesting to notice that when q is small, as it always is if, say, a<^w, a good 
approximation to K is given by the equation 



.( 6 > 
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The following example of the calculation of q is given in Bertrand’s Cdcud IiUegralf 
p. 682, which may be consulted by the reader for a clear statement of the properties of 
the Jacobian elliptic functions.^ We shall find the common logarithm of or Log q. For 
this we have to multiply the right-hand side of (9), 10, by M(» 0*434294481 9), the modulus 
of the common loganthms. We get, indicating common logarithms by Log instead of log, 

Logg»2 Log tan ia+ 1*3979400+ a tan*ia + 5 tan^^a+c tan^*Ja+ ••• , (9) 

where a, 6, c are coefficients which have the logarithms, 

Loga^i-0367243, Log 6 =*2*64462, Logc«2*41618 (10) 


So far this is independent of a and may be used for any determination of q (see for 
example the calculation in 12 below of the period of a top). Bertrand takes a» 10” 23' 40''* 
Then 


2 Log tan ^0=3*9176842 
Colog 4 =1*3979400 

From small terms 74 

Log^=3*3156316 

Tlius g= 0*002068. 


Terms of second part : 

4 Log tan ^a= 5*835 
Log a = 1*036 

atan^io=0*0000074 


The first only of the small terms is taken, as with seven-place logarithms the second 
small term would contribute nothing to the value of Log q. 

Now let tt be the complement of a small angle. We have Let p=e***^' ; 

then p is the value of q for the small angle - a. We have 


LogiLogi=M*ir*=l-861622836, . 


a result which we reserve also for use in the calculations which follow regarding tops. 
From it, if p has been found, q can be deduced, and vice versa. 

Now we have found for the angle 10” 23' 40" that (if the g for that case be denoted byj9) 


log 


i -3 - 0-3156316 = 2-6843664. 
V 


But 


Ijog Log i +Log IjOg^= Log 1*861522835. 


Hence for the large complementary angle 

Log Log ^<=1-841026, 

and Log9«T-306532I, 

that is ^=0*2024. 

We now find the value of K for a= 10* 23' 40". We have seen that g=0:(X)2068, and 
that K is given by 




Now it'i-1-0-008266, so that {2/(1 +A'i)}*=.{l/(1 -0-004127)}*= 1-008238. If we limit 
the result to six places of decimals we have to neglect 4^1 Thus 

K-1-670796X 1-008238=1*583736. 


* The value of a is stated by Bertrand as 10* 23' 46*, but the logarithms he uses are for the 
value in the text. If the degree of accuracy for which equation (6), 10, is valid is sufficient, 
the series should not include higher powers of tan than the eighth. 
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12. Numerical caUvlation for an cuctual top. We now consider a top con- 
sisting of a disk with massive rim, mounted rigidly on an axle or peg through its centre 
at right angles to the mean plane. The following data correspond nearly to an actual case : 

M=SM)0, in grammes. centimetres. A;a4, in centimetres. 

Then C«Mifc»=3200, M^rA*200 x 981 x4 «784800, A* 40-1-200x4* *4800. 

We shall suppose first that the angular speed n is 100 revolutions per second, that is 
628'32 radians per second, and that the top on being spun is left to itself with its axis 
at rest inclined at 30* to the upv^d vertical, and spins then about a fixed point of the 
axis. One root of (6), 13, V, is The other two roots are those of 


2*- - s-H— -Zq-1^0. 

a a ^ 


These are given by 
where p =* bhi^l2a. 
Thus 


3200* X 628-32* 1600 628-32* 

^"4 x 4800 x 784^ 3 784^ 


This gives 


(p*-2^*o+l)‘ =268-3(1 


3 ^ 

268*3-^+0*001864. 


The two roots of the quadratic are thus 

« 535*736 and 0*8642. 


The latter of these is the smallest root i?|,in the notation of 10, V, the former is the large 
root 23. The root gives approximately 6^|«30° 12', so that the range of oscillation in 
0 is about 12'. The limiting circles are thus only 12' apart, and the oscillation must be 
very nearly simple harmonic, as described in 14, Y. 

To find the period wo have by (1), 7, above, since k* is very small, Also by 

(2), 5, the time of passage from one limiting circle to the other and back is 


29r 




The period is thus about 3/200 of a second. The eye will hardly be able to detect the 
deviation from steady motion, though as a matter of fact in this period the azimuthal 
angular speed will change from zero to twice its average value. 

The average value p of the angular speed in azimuth may in this case be taken as 
MghlCfif since the motion is only a slight vibiatory deviation from that of steady slow 
precession. Hence 784800 




3200x628*32 


=0-3903 


in radians per second. Thus, in the period 0*01502 second, the angle traversed in azimuth 
is 0*000586 radian. 

If the speed of rotation be 20 revolutions per second, p will be 268*3/25=10*73. 
Then, as the reader may verify, 

(|>* - 2/>3i, + l)i = (10-73* - 2 X 10-73 x 0866 + 1)4 - 9-877, 

so that ii*20«)7, *,-0-863, it*-^^-OHX)Oe26. 

I 

The value of 0| is about 31* 30', so that the i-ange from highest to lowest is 1* 30'. The 
oscillation is still very nearly simple harmonic in a period of 2ir/80*37 (=0*078) second. 
1?he azimuthal angular speed is five times what it was before, and the angle traversed in 
the period is 0*156 radian. 
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IS. A ctual top : different speeds of rotaU(m. A rotational speed of 10 turns 
per second, with other data as before, gives jos: 2*683, and (p’*- 1)^=1*8846, and so 

^3=4*5675, =0*7985. Thus ^j=37% nearly. The range from highest to lowest is now 

much greater, showing how it increases as the speed of rotation is diminished. Here 
X;«=0*0676/3*769=001791, so that ife'*=0*9821. Thus ife'i=6-996, about. We shall take 
this as unity. It is clear also that if we do not go beyond four places of decimals we may 
put 1 + 2^^ 4* . . . = 1 . Hence, in the present case, as in those that precede, 

The period of oscillation of the axis of the top is, in seconds, 

— . = — t«018. 

{o(* 3 -*,)}* (327 x 3-769)4 

If we suppose that here. again we may use the aveiago angular speed as tlie 

mean rate of turning in azimuth, we shall obtain a result not far from the truth. The 
azimuthal angle turned through in the period is thus 

, 784800 x 0*18 

^“3200 X 62 M2 

in radian measure. Thus the axis moves once round the sphere in about 9 periods. 

Finally, we suppose the speed of rotation to be only 5 turns per second 
give a good example of the calculation of K. 

We have p = 0*67075. Hence 

(p* - 2/>ib + 1 )4 = (0-67075* - 2 X 0-67075 X 0-8660 + 1)4 = 0-6369. 

Thus Cj =0-67075 - 0-5368 = 0 1338, 

and d,=82'’18'. 

The range of motion from one limiting circle to the other is now 52** 18'. 

Also we have 0*67075 + 0*5369 = I *2076. 


This will 


Hence 

Also 

and 






-0*1339 


iF*: 


0*8660 

xj-xj “1*2076 -0*1.339 
= 1-0-6819=0*3181, iF=0*56.39, 
a = coa-^0*5641 =55" 42'. 


=0*6819. 

if 4 =0-7509, 


We can now calculate q from the value, 27** 51', of Ja. 
as follows : 


The work may be set forth 


2 Lojs tan 27" 61' =1*4458 
CoLog 4= 1*3979 
From small! 85 

terms / 3 

Log g= 1*8525 
Hence 5 r= 0*0712, 

4Log7=5*4100 ; 

.*. 9* =0*0000267, 
2^*=0*0000514. 


Calculation of small terms : 

4 Log tania=2*8916 
Log a =1*0357 


a tan^^a: 


3*9273 

=00085 


8 log tan 4a =3*7832 
* Log6i.^2-6445 


Thus we obtain 


4*4277 
5tan»ia=0-00027 

(1+0-0000614)-2-6497. 


From the value of K thus found we obtain the period of oscillation between the limiting 

circles as 4K _ 8*1988' 8*1988 ^ . , 

-j 0*4376, m Seconds, 


{a(., -*,))* /TO4800 
\ 2400 


X 1-0787 


)‘ 
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The azimuthal angle turned through in the period cannot in this case be estimated 
accurately by moans of the angular speed MghjQn^ but it is of the order of 3'4 radians. 
Thus the axis swings about half-round, or rather more, in the period. 

It will be observed that in all the cases here considered, except the lasty steady motion 
is possible, that is the condition C^n^>4AM^4 cos ^ is fulfilled, in fact in each of these 
cases the top is a “ strong ” top. 


14, Numerical determination of inclinatiim of cuds to vertical for 
actvial top. We have now to consider how the numerical Ccalculation of the inclination 0 
of the axis to the vertical at any tyjfd t, and of the corresponding azimuthal angle is to 
be carried out. This will involve the computation of the incomplete elliptic integral of 
the first kind, r(/t, <^), and of the corresponding value of the sum of two elliptic integrals 
of the third kind. The second part of the discussion is attended with difficulties, but a 
scheme of ca.lculation by means of the parameters a, J8f y, S lia^ been given by Klein and 
Sommerfeld (7y<cme des which it is claimed renders the whole matter syste- 

matic and comparatively easy. We find it however much more convenient to compute 
a sufficient number of ordinates to enable the area of the curve which represents the 
integral to be obtained by adding the areas of a succession of narrow strips. 

The calculation of the incomplete integrals f/>), E(Xr, (/>) is important for the deter- 
mination of a point on the axis of a top, spinning about a fixed point O. Denoting 
F(A*, </>) by u and Jb'i by k, we have 


that is if .r— 7r?//2K, 


dn =* (1 - ' 

, 1 + cos 2.r-|- 2(/*cos 4x -f 

dn 7i = K - . A — i 

1 - 2(j|' cos 2.r-b 2y*cos 4x - 


( 1 ) 

.( 2 ) 


The value of g is found by the process explained in 10. The calculation can now be 
carried out as follows by a process of successive approximation. Writing cot A for 

(dntt)/K, weget cotA-1 , vv dnw-K 

“I \ . 1 =tan(45 - A)=« , — — 

cotA-fl dn?4+K 


(3) 


til at is by (2), 


tan(45"-A)=2y 


cos 2;r-f - ^*^coH 6.r + y"*co8 10 .r - f ... 

1 + 29 ^cos 4.r + 2^*®cos 8.t? + . . . ’ 


(4) 


^ vx o cos2.r+o®(4cos''2A'-3cos2.r)-h... 

Tims, to a first’ approximation, 


„ ton (45' -A) 
co8 2.r= 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


With the value of cos2.r thus obtained we'ciin calculate the terms involving q* and 
and substituting these in (ft), then solve the new equation for cos2jt, neglecting all terms 
involving higher powers of q than in the numerator and q* in the denominator of the 
function bn the nght of (5). 

We shall see later that the first and second elliptic integrals, as well as the third, can 
be readily evaluated by theeimple process of calculation of ordinates. 


16. Numerical examples of motion of a top. We shall carry out the calcula- 
tion for the case of motion specified in 13 above. There 

X-»=0-6819, K(=*l:'i)=0-7509, o»C08-> 0-6641 =60' 41'. 

It ivas found that g»o*0712, so that 9*=0'0000257. 

Now e(K)«l+2g+29< + ... = l-1425, 

and so by the value of q^ 2 Log 6(K)=»0TI57. 



m GYtoTATICS ^ 

We shall suppose that the upper limit of ^ is 60*. 

Then Logdnt<»^Log(l -0-6819xoin*60*)«T'8890 

Log If a= Log 0*7609 « 1*8766. 

Hence A«eot-«~=44*7', and 46*-A=63'. 

If ’ 

Equation (3) therefore becomes 

gA^;-tan(46*-A)=0-0164. 

Thus, by (5), we obtain as a first approximation, 

cogap= **°^^y~-L o- 1088 . 

and ar=«83®47'. 

It is unnecessary to go to the further approximation, as the correction applied wonld 
lie beyond the degree of accuracy here aimed at. In mdian measure 

^=0*7310, 

so that Log 1*8640. But 

and K=ir0s(K), 

and therefore w=;r0^K). 

We have seen that 2 Log (0)K «0*1 167. Hence 

# Log 11=31*9796 

and tis0*954. 

A reference to Legendre’s tables shows that this result is nearly correct. 

The value of $ corresponding to the upper limit of is given by the equation 
sin*<^=(«-Yj)/(^3-^j), where z^cosff. In the present case, 0=60^ and we get d— 66* 42’, 
which, as it happens, is the value of a (ssin^'Ir). 

As another example the reader may verify that if k=Bin lO**, and the upper limit of ^ 
be 25’’, we have, carrying the calculation to a higher degree of accuracy, 

3^=0*0019136, 0(K)=1 +2s^+23< + — = Log->000165925, 

Logdn »=Log{(l -sinno'. 8in*25“)i}=l9988274, 

W — =Iog cot ^“■O’OOSISIO. 

Hence, to the first degree of approximation, since 45” - Xs8’ fiO'^, 

Log cos 2^» Log tan (45” - A) - Log 23^ »» 1*81027 . 
and a:=»24”52'40'’. 

With the small value of q here found the effect of the second approximation is very 
slight. 

16 . Calculation of complete and incomplete elliptic integrals of the 
second kind. Now consider the evaluation of £(i&, ^), which is required in some 


calculations of the azimuthal angle We have 

E(-fc, (1> 

which, if M«F(Ir, ^), can be written 

E(it, du. (2) 
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Now in treatises on elliptic functions it is proved that if 6(t«) have the value stated in 
(1), and &(u)f &'(u) be its first and second derivatives with respect to 


(3) 


But 


Thus 


and 


& («)= jg (4^ sin^ - 89 «Bin ^- + ISg^ein 
6'(«) COB ^ - 32}<co 8^+ 723»eo8 

0(0) K* i-^Tv-V+— 


. . ire „ 4 . 2ire , 

4gBin'g -8g^Bin-^+ — 

2iru 

B-g- ... 


..(4) 

.( 6 ) 

..( 6 ) 


m 

*^l-2ycoB5+29- 

Again, if 

it can be proved that 

0 {u) = A - 2^ cos^ ^1 - 2g^3co8^* +grtt^ (7) 


Hence 


Now 


e(t«)~2K 


. . iru 

Aq sin ^ 


4 a • 

4y®8in^ 


- 2q ^+5* I •“ 29*008^+^® 


.( 8 ) 


2^+9**®'" 4x+2»»8in 6x + . 


( 9 ) 


1 -2^’* COS 2a? +3'®'* 

' Hence, putting n » 1, 3, 5, ... in succession and adding the results, we obtain, with 2.r iru/K^ 
0'(«) IT /4o8in2a7 , 4o28in4j? , \ ^ 

0-^r2KV-W-+Vi‘ +-)-«’ ®®y 

E(^,^)=«(l-^>) + S. (11) 


Thus 


If the complete integral is taken, that is if and S is zero, and 

E(^,i>r)=K(l-|^>) (12) 

(13) 


^ 27r* 3^-43*+93®- 163^®H — 

K ' "“0(6) 

But K=! j7r0®(K), and since 0(O) = #c0(KX wo have 

E(^, 4ir)=K-;^^^(l-V+V-16?“+-> 


..(14) 


17. Numerical examples* The numerical calculation can now be carried out. 
First q is found, as explained in 13 above, for the value of a («8in“*Ir) given. Let it be 
for example 19°. Then the process gives, as may be verified, 

3 Logy +Log4«7'5357l47+0-6920600«6-1.377747. 

Thus 4y®-0-000001373 and log(l - 4y®)= -* 4y®, so that 

Log (1 - 4y®)* - 4y® X M =•- 0 000000596. 

The value of log0(K) is obtained from the value of q (»0'00700226) as 0*0060399 
(see below). Also that of K is calculated as before and found to be 1*61510. 
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The table of logarithms required to complete the calculation of is now 

Log4ir= 1 ■0992099 3Log0(K)=O-O181197 

Log?::= 3-8452383 j Log cos 19° = » 1-9878360 

Log(l-4j»)= -0-0000006 0-0069647 

2-9444476 
0-0059547 

2-9384929 »■ Log 0-0867946. 

E=l-61610 -0-086796=l-62831, 

Log £=0-1842114. 

Now let the integral be incomplete, and the terminal value of ^ be 27*. Then, by (11) 
and (12), 16, o.r 

E(f,^>)=|E+S=|E+S, 


Thus 

and 




where, (10), 16, 
with A'=irw/2K. 

Now putting, as in 14, cot A.~(dn?i)/K, we first determine by the approximate equation 

2q cos tan (45® - A), 

which gives 2;r 52® 42' 40". 

This, by the process explained in 14, is corrected to 

.t;«26“ 2l'32"=94892", 
so that the radian measure of x is 94892/206264*8. Hence 

Log 07 -*1*6628042 
Log E =-0*1842104 
CoLogJ^r = 1*80.38801 


Log — -1-6.W8947 

TT 


Thus 


2 ^£ 


=0*447605. 


Now to find S we have first l40g(l-g^)= -M9^= -0*0000213. The logarithms of 
1 1 - 9®, ... may all be taken as zero, lienee, as the reader may verify, we have for 

the Logs of the terms in SK/2ir, that is S0*(K)/4, since K= Jir6®(K), 


Log 9 =3*8452383 
Log sin 2^=1*9007282 
CoLog(l -9a)=0*q00q213 
Log 0*0055717 =^*7459878 


Log 9* =5*69048 
Log sin 4 j 7 = 1 *98405 
liog 0*0*4726 = 5*67453 


Log 93=7*53571 
Log sin 6.r = T*5 7069 
Log 0*031278=700640 


Thus 

But 

and 


=0-005717+0-0000473+0-0000001 -0-006619. 

4 

0(K)=1+29 + 2}*+23»+..., • 

Log 0-0056191 =3-7496668 
Log 4 =0-6020600 
CoLog 0»(K) = 1-9879202 
2-3396470 
8=0-0218598. 


Hence if A— sin 19°, and ^=27°, 

E(£, ^)=0-447606 +0-0218696-0'469466. 
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18. FovnVi^W foT QXi%W!uXhd CLKlf/lc x/r. In order to calculate the angle turned 
through in azimuth in any given time t we have to evaluate an elliptic integial of the 
third kind, and it is desirable to express it in Jacobian functions. The normal form of 
this integral niay be written 

f' 

(1 +pa!»){ (1 - jfcs,c*)}i‘ 

We denote it by I. If we put 8n« for x and sn*® for - 1/p, we have rfx=cii« dn« du, and 

- —.(I) 

Jo 8n^w-8n*i; ^ ' 

Now it is proved in trejitises on Elliptic Functions that if H be the function defined by 
H(u)=29iein ^-2j»ain g+2y V«i„ , 

and if we define Z(tt) by Z(«)=“^{logH(M)}, 

that ia if ^ 

any elliptic function can be expanded in a series of elements consisting of Z-functions, of 
which the coefficients are tlie resuiue« of the functions for the respective poles. [This 
Z(u) is not Jacobi’s zeta-function, which is B'(“)/0(w)*] 

The following simple case will illustrate the nieaning of this statement. A function 
f(u) is said to have two isolated simple poles at the points a, i, if it can be written as 
<l^2(*0/(“ ■" ^)j where <l>i(u% finite and continuous in the vicinity 

of n^a and respectively. Tlien <^1(0), are tlie residues of the function for the 
points in question, according to the theory of complex integration given by Cauchy, 
They are in fact the values for ?<=«, w=&, of 

when the integral is taken round a circle of infinitesimal radius suiTounding in one case 
the point a, in the other the point h. We shall call these residues A,.B. 

The expression of this function in elements is then given by 

/(w)= AZ0« - «)+ BZ(w ~ 6)+C (3) 

Now for /■(„)=_ ’ — . , ...; (4) 

' sn^M-sn*#? 

the poles are the points ?<=-*;, n — + r, and 

A= u , B= u 

The limiting values arc obtaiued in the usual way by differentiating the numerator and 
denoTninator in each case, so that 

At ^ 

""Xsiivcnr dniJ* ” ^snvcnvdnv ' ' 

Thus wo got at once ^"''=Z(«-»)-Z(u+»)+C. (6) 

To determine the constant C, we put and thereby obtain, since Z( ~ v)» - Z(v\ 

n— cn?»dni;l 

sntT J \ 

But 

0.0. . K 
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and therefore logarithmic differentiation gives 

» cnvdny _ H'(v) 0'(^) m 

snv ”H(v) 6(v)’ 

wthat 
We have therefora 

28invcnvdnv \ »/ . v . 

:^^=z(«-i.)-z(«+«)+2-g^^ (») 

du 


and 


sn^te 


— 8 


2 snv cnv dnv 




,.( 8 ) 





If We integrate (9) with respect to v we get 

a/'snvcnvdnvefv , / « o v 

- 2 / 4 “ — 4 — * log(sn* w - sn** v) 

J 8n*w-8n*v ' 

= log {H(w - r)H(w + v)} - 2 log 6(v ) + log c, (11) 

where c is a function of u. But if v=0, the last result gives 


mu) 


sn*tt=c^|'^, or c=8n*M 


e«(0) 

HHuy 


But 

1 H(m) 


and therefore, finally. 

ii 

(12) 

We obtain from (10) the result 


T— ^ 

”” 2cnvd 

niiWH(«+v)+^“e(»)+^ 1 

(13) 


If we suppose the integral to start from ie=sO, we have for the determination of C, 




and therefore C= -loglH(-v)/H(v)}. 

1 =-: 


Hence (13) becomes, since H(-v)=» -H(r), 

. 

'' ' 


2cnrdnvl ®H(tt+v) B(v)J 
The calculation of the two integrals required for by these functions is, as has 
been stated, troublesome. The reader will realise this if he attempts to develops for- 
mulae for the purpose. Numerical values for complete and incomplete integrals of the 
€rst and second kinds are given by many writers, but not one, so far as wo know, 
gives calculations of integrals of the third kind. ‘ For such integrals there are no tables 
available, and the process of computation by means of Jacobian ^-functions, or by 
Weierstrassian c-functions, is troublesome, inasmuch as on the one hand sn v has in one 
or other integral an imaginary argument, and on the other the calculation of the 
<r-functions by means of g^ series cannot be carried out with brevity. 

The same remark applies to the formulae in terms of Weierstrassian cr-functions and 
(-functions, which are derived for a top by the process exemplified in 17 ...20, XV, below.**^ 

19. Elliptic integral ei^preaaiom for angles ^ a'lid We shall now 
however show how the integrals can be obtained by the prosaic, but direct and practical, 
process of calculating ordinates. Fii-st we set out the integrals to be found. By 4 above 

. 0 , 

* Angles are here measured from the upward vertical, and the order of the roots is 

the opposite of the Weierstrassian order, e]>es>st, which is used later. 
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By the substitution explained above this is transformed into 

^ 't*r C>n-Q f 


+C!L:Gf ^ 1 (2) 

^ ** J (l - yrl* ain*^ j (1 - A*8in*</.)i J 

Denoting the integrals by I3, we have 

f=C,I,+CsT (3) 

^ 0»+Gf 1 On-Gf 1 l4 

■where i+*, \2AMyA(ri,-r,)J ’ 1 -rr>. 2 AMpA(* 3 -r,)J 

In the general case of an ordinary top we have [see 4 above] 

/ C\-Cm dz I CVi-G-s /I /ex 

'^“A(rrri)i4’ '^=A(l-r*)^4+^’*lc-A} 


SO that for a spherical top there is a perfectly symmetrical relation between ^ and 
It will be clear that in the latter case, if an integral has been calculated for the 
corresponding value for </> will be obtained by interclianfing Vm and G. In the general 
case the term Cn{(A-C)/AC}^ must be added to the integml obtained as indicated. 


20. Nmnerical calculcUion of time in tenm of migle Q for aeUml to}?. 
Thus by (2), 19, the calculation of the azimuthal angle turned through in any given time 
requires the evaluation of two elliptic integrals of the third kind. We compute a sufficient 
number of ordinates of the curve which represents by its ordinates the successive values 
of the integrand, and thence deduce the area. This process has the great advantage of 
giving at once, in each case, all the incomplete integrals. To illustrate it we take the 
case of a top for which calculations have been made by Klein and Sornmcrfeld [Theorie dea 
Kreiaels, Kap. IV, § 9, and VI, § 6], using their own method of determining the i)arameter8 
l^y y> 8 ^y y-series. ‘ We shall thus be able to test the direct method here recommended, 
by comparing the results with those of the more recondite process employed by these 
writers. 

The top employed had the following constants : 

CM=4800/Mr2, G«4200/nr2, A=750/OTr, M</A = 10000p7r*, 


where p denotes the density of the material of which the top was composed. For the 
lower limiting circle 6 was 60% so that 4, =0*5. By (4), 16, V we obtain for the deter- 
mination of the other two roots of the cubic Z =0 an equation which, after a little reduction. 


takes the form 


22-1-8242«+0'776=0, 


( 1 ) 


of which the roots are 0-6769 and M481, Thus the upper limiting circle is given by 
^=0*6759, and for that ^*=47* 3^'. The large root, 1*1481, is ^3. 

For the modulus k of the Legendre integral of the first kind, by which we express the 
time for any value of 0, we have 

=.0-271441 =0-5210». (2) 


The time t of passage from the lower limiting circle to the value of 6 which corresponds 
to the upper limit of the integral, is given by 


2^ jif* 

MpA(*,-*,)j J, (i_o- 27144 l sin»<;>)4 


( 3 ) 
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The connection between d and ia given as we have aeen by 

(*) 

where «=cos ft 

We calculate iirdt the integral exhibited above, and the process adopted will give 
it at once for values of rising by successive steps of 5° from (f>=0 to ^=90”. It is 
obvious that' no ordinate can differ very much from 1. The common logarithms of ain^5% 
sin^lO”, are got from the tables and written down in column with a space between 
each and the next in order. The logarithm of 0*27441 is then taken on a slip of paper and 
added to each of the former loganthms so as to give those of the values of 0*27441 ain^<^. 
The corresponding numbers are then taken out and subtracted from unity, and the 
reciprocals of the results obtained either by logarithmic tables, or directly from a table 
of reciprocals. 

Thus w^e get the table of ordinates : 


0" 

1 



5 

1*0010 

50* 

1*0906 

10 

1*0041 

55 

1*1057 


1*0092 

60 

1*1205 

20 

1*0163 

65 

1*1344 

25 

1*0252 

70 

1*1468 

30 

1*0358 

75 

1*1572 

35 

1*0479 

80 

1*1650 

40 

1*0613 

85 

1*1699 

45 

1*0756 

90 

1*1715 


Let us suppose that wo wish to find the complete integral. We add the first and last 
ordinates, and take half the sum, which gives 1*0858. Then we add to this the other 
17 ordinates, and get as the sum 19*4527, whidi on a certain preliminary scale is 
approximately the area. 

This process is equivalent to supposing that the hf?ads of two successive ordinates may, 
without sensible error, be taken as joined by a straight line, and then taking as the mean 
ordinate of each 5* strij) of the integral the middle ordinate of the strip. It does not add 
very seriously to the work to take steps of 2^’’ each, so as to obtain greater accuracy. 
But, as will be seen below, we can obtain with 5" steps a result which is right to three 
decimal places. 

Wc obtain the proper numerical value of the integral by reducing from degrees to 
radians. Thus we multiply by the factor 5/57*3, and obtain 


f(o-621. = 


which agrees exactly with the result of the calculation bjr ^-series, referred to above. 

By exactly the same process we can obtain any incomplete integral. For example, we 
take that from to <^bs 50% with the same modulus. The half sum of the ordinate 
for O'" and that for 50*" is 1*0453 ; the sum of the nine intermediate ordinates is 9*2767. 
Hence, on the preliminary scale, the incomplete integral required is 


1*0453 + 9*2767 » 10*3219. 
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Summed in the aaiue way the remaining strips of the complete integral give 


f(o-621, |)-F(0-621, 60')= 


91305XS 

67-3 


0-7967. 


The two areas make up 1*6974, the value already obtained above. 

The factor by which the complete or incomplete integral must be multiplied to give 
the time of motion is stated above in symbols, and in the present case is 

16 

VlObOOpir'xO-eiSl./ Vl00 x 0-648iy ir“ 

Thus tlie time, in seconds, of passage from one circle to the other, is 1*697 x0‘1631 =0*26. . 
Similarly the time for passage from to <^=50® is 0*9007x0*1531=0*1379, in seconds. 

Tlie angle 0 corresponds to ^= 008 “^ 0*60322, or ^=52® 54', and the rnnge </!>=0to <^=50® 
is the range ^=60° to 6^=52® 54'. 

21. Numerical caladation of azimutiuil awjh \]/. Wo now consider the 
determination of the angle yfr. Going back to (2), 19, we have first to find the integrals 
which are there represented in symbols.. The values Zi and z.^ inserted show that these 
integrals are 

J (1 +0-11727 sin2<^)(l -0-271441 

/■ 

i (1 - 0-3518 flin* ^.)(1 -0-271441 sin* «/>)^ 

We first evaluate for values of </) separated by steps, again of 5®, the factors 
1+0*11727 sin-V>, 1 - 0*3518 sin*-* </>, 

and then multiply each of the values so obtained by the corresponding value of 

(1 -0*271441 

and take the reciprocals of the products. The calculations are best cairied out by a 
table of seven-place logarithms, so as to avoid expenditure of time and possible error in 
reckoning differences. 

Here follow the values of the ordinates for the fir-st integral, each multiplied by 100000: 


0 ® 

100000 



6 

100014 

50®. 

102041 

10 

100058 

55 

102510 

15 

100135 

CO 

102993 

20 

100251 

65 

103476 

25 

100113 

70 

103923 

30 

100626 

75 

104.309 

35 

100895 

80 

104614 

40 

101223 

85 

10479G 

.45 

101611 

90 

104850 


Taking half the sum of the first and last, and adding it to the sum of the other 
17 values, we get 18*36314. Reducing the abscissae to radians by multiplying by 6/57*3, 
we get for the integral 


T _ 91 *815 IT 


1-02017 


The factor Ci, by which the integral must be multiplied to give the corresponding part, 
of the angle is found from the values of A, On, G. S 3 , Zi above to be 1*9243. 

I 1 AAjo 91*S15 w - 

^ 1 = 1 * 9243 - 


Hence we have 


90 2 


> 1*9631 


2 
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In the same way wo deal with the other integral, and apply the necessary factors. 
The successive elements of the integral, each multiplied by 10000, are 


0* 

10000 



5 

10037 

60" 

1.3744 

10 

10149 

65 

14474 

15 

10336 

60 

15222 

20 

10599 

65 

15955 

25 

10939 

70 

16637 

30 

11356 

76 

17225 

35 

11850 

80 

17685 

40 

12418 

85 

17975 

45 

13052 

90 

18074 


Again we add half the sum of the first and last ordinates to the sum of the other 
17 values, and get 24385. The factor Cj is easily found to be and so we get for 

the part of the azimuthal angle the equation 


-V^2==0-3840 


121-845 TT 
90 2 


=0-52|. 


Hence wo have ^ 4- V^ 55 = (1*^632 -0-52)^=1-443^. 

Tills is exactly the value obtained by Klein and Sommerfeld for the azimuthal angle 
traversed in the half period of the motion. 

22. Numerical ealeulatimi of xfr/or any step in tim£. The reader may, if 
he please, calculate in a short time the angles traversed in azimuth for each 5° step of 
^ and from the elements of the integral in 20 above the corresponding times and the 
values of 6 . 

For example, the range from </>s0 to <)b=50'’ gives for the first integral 10-0630 on the 
preliminary scale. Hence the value of the azimuthal angle is 

Vr,- 1-9243^^®^ I = 1-0717 1. 

The second integral for the same range is iri066 on the preliminary scale, and we have 

-V', =0-3849 5^ 1=0-2373 1. 

Thus the whole angle turned through from the time of contact with the lower circle is 

V'l 0-8344 1. 

The time from the lower circle where ^»0 to ^=50% that is from to 6=52* 56', 

as may be verified from. cos d=(0-6708 - 0-6)8in*60*+0-5, 
is, by the calculation in 20 above, given, in seconds, by * 

r=0-1531 x0-9007 = 01379, 

about half the interval (0*26) from the lower to the higher circle. 

Figure 65, taken from Klein and Sommerfeld’s treatise, shows our calculated results 
very well. The x^ftth of an axial point is shown in stereographic projection from the 
lowest point of the sphere, and the successive points marked 0, 1, 2, 3, ..., 9, which start 
from the contact with the lower circle, show the positions after successive intervals of 
time, each equal to } of the half period of 0-26 second. The rest of the path for any time 
whatever is given by proper repetitions of the portion here shown. 
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The reader will have no difficulty in making out these repetitions. The path, after 
the part numbered 2, , 9 has lieen described, passes on to touch the outer circle a little 
below the extreme left, then passes inward again, touches the inner circle on the right 
of the highest point 0 of the diagram, then passes down to touch the outer circle near 
the lowest point. Thence it passes upward and inwards to touch the inner circle above 
the centre on the left, thence to touch the outer circle above the extreme right, and 
so on. 



Fio. 65. 


The formulae given in 19 for the calculation of the azimuthal motion show the effects 
of varying the spin and the sidelong motion at the upper limiting circle, in altering the 
amount of swinging round of the path. The effect, for example, of continual increase of 
spin from a small value to a large, with the sidelong motion at the upper circle kept zero, 
will be to give at first extreme cases of Fig. 22, p. 97, with the cusped indentations 
wide, then smaller and smaller cuspcd elements, until a regular sequence of microscopic 
elements is obtained, which simulates but is not really steady motion. It is Klein and 
Sommerfeld’s “pseudo- regular precession.” The reader may notice that to the path for 
infinitely rapid spin no tangent can be drawn except the lower circle, which touches all 
the undulations. 

It is impossible to illustrate the different cases here. A conspectus of diagrams will be 
given at the end of the book, with descriptive notes on the different cases. 
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LIQUID GYROSTAT. MISCEI.LANEOUS INVESTIGATIONS 

1. Rotation qf an eUipsoidal case JiUed mth liquid. “Liquid gyro- 
stats." Lord Kelvin illustrated by what he called a “ liquid gyrostat ” the 
fact that an oblate spheroidal shell of rigid material filled with water 
behaves as regards precession as if its contents were solid.* The gyrostat 
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with which the experiment was made is shown in Fig. 66. It resembled 
the ordinary Kelvin gyrostat in being composed of a flywheel mounted in a 
rigid case surrounded by an equatorial ring with polygonal edge, as shown 
in the diagram ; but the case was an open frame, and the spheroidal globe 
containing water took the place of the flywheel. • When the globe was spun 
in the ordinary way the liquid gyrostat imitated the behaviour of the solid 
one in all respects. 

The spheroid had an oblateness of about 6 per cent., that is the difibrence 
in length of the polar and equatorial diameters was about 6 per cent, of the 
length of either. But sometime later another liquid gyrostat was made, 
similar in all respects to the former, except that it was prolate instead of 

Amoo. 1976; ^ohire, Feb. 1, 1877. 
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oblate to about the same percentage (Fig. 67). The dynamical behaviour 
of this was quite different. When an attempt was made to spin it, it was 
found, as soon as the instrument was removed from the spinning table, that 
all rotation had disappeared. In consequence of instability of the fluid 
motion, the energy of rotation had been entirely transformed into heat by 
turbulent motion of the water, into which in such a case the rotational 
motion breaks down. Permanent steadj^ rotation of the liquid spheroid is 
impossible when the axis of flg|ilte (the axis of rotation) is prolate. 

Oblateness however is not absolutely essential for steady rotational 
motion of a liquid round the axis of figure in a spheroidal case turning with 
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the liquid. It was shown by Sir George Grecnhill* in 1880 tliat steady 
motion is possible for a prolate spheroid of a liquid, if it be sufficiently prolate. 
The axial diameter must, in fact, either be shorter than the ecjuatorial 
diameter or bo more than three times as long. [See 3, below.] A modern 
elongated projectile, if filled with a liquid, would not rotate steadily about 
its axis of figure, and therefore would not have a definite trajectory as a 
rifle bullet has ; it would turn broadside on to the direction of motion. 

An experiment with a hard-boiled egg and a raw egg, spun together 
on a table, illustrates very well the stability of the solid prolate spheroid, 
and the instability of the motion of the liquid prolate spheroid. The egg is 
placed on its aide on a table, and a rapid twist with the fingers sets it 
spinning about one of the shorter diameters. The solid egg however rises 
to the position in which ^ts centroid is as high as possible, and then spins 
stably with the long axis vertical. The experiment does not succeed with 
the unboiled egg, which remains on its side. By placing the finger on the 
shell one can bring the egg apparently to rest, but, when the finger is raised 
immediately after, the shell begins turning again owing to the continued 
motion of the liquid contents ; soon the whole spin has disappeared. 

^/’roe. Camb, Phil, Soe, 1880; Emycl, Brit, 10th £dn., Art. **Hydroineohaiiio8” ; or Report 
on Qyroacopic Theory^ 1914. 
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2. TJicoretical discussion of liquid gyrostat. The following discussion 
follows Sir George GreenhilPa investigation of the stability of the spinning motion of a 
mass of liquid contained in a spheroidal case. We suppose to begin with that the 
case is ellipsoidal, fulfilling the equation 


CL' 




1 . 




Fil'st let the contents of the shell be solid, and in one piece with the shell, and the com- 
ponents of angular velocity about the axes 0(4?, y, z) be The velocity components 

?«, r, w at any point 4?, y, z of the containing shell, or its interior, are given by 

u=^zri-y^, ( 2 ) 

Let now the contents be liquefied, and additional components i2|, Qg, Qg impressed on 
the case. Additional components tij, v,, of the velocity of the contents will be found 
from the velocity potential 

/yS_A2 

^ ( 3 ) 


by the usual relations etc. It will be found on trial that these components 

give, at any point of contact of the liquid with the shell, the same speed as the shell, 
together with an additional motion tangential to the shell, of components 







The motion of the case is now derived from the components of angular velocity 

(4) 

so that if Uf Vf w be the components of the velocity which the fluid now possesses, the 
components relative to the case u\ v\ are given by 


It will be noticed that at any internal point 


( 0 ) 




which expresses the fact that the motion of a particle is always on an ellipsoid similar to 
the containing shell. 

Taking account of the gravitation of the fluid, putting p for the pressure and p for the 
density, we get for the equations of motion with respect to axes moving with the shell, 
with angular speeds P, Q, B, 

p («) 

with two similar equations. Here k is the gravitation constant, and the quantities 
A, B, C for the three equations take account of the attraction of the liquid on a particle 
of itself at the point 4 ?, y, z^ and are obtained from the equations * 

A+a*, A+i*. ^+«*2UX+a*)(A.+6*)(A+c*)}* ^ 

♦ S«e * paper “On the Attraction of Ellipsoids,” by A. Gray, PhSi. Mug. May, 1907. 
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There are also the equations of 

“"^^+^sQ=0, — A3p-|-A|It=sO, — AjQ+A2p=0, 


.( 8 ) 


with 


and similar values for A 2 , As. Here M denotes the mass of the liquid. 

It may be verified that the equations of motion (6), reduce to 

1 v’ ^ 

- ^ 4 47rKp A + ar *»0, 

(9) 

p +7* =0\ 

“ ®~ (c*+i*)* ~W+a*^*“V “ (a* ■'■(/’ 

and J8 and y have corresponding values. It might appear that there should be terms in 
each equation in y and 2 ^ but surfaces of equal pressure must be similar quadric 
surfaces coaxial with the case, and thus by integration we ought to get from (9) 

^ + Sttk p ( A,v^ + By* + C 2 *) + J (or* + j8y* + yz ^) = const (11) 

The surfaces of ec]ual pressure will be similar to the case if 

(4ir KpA + a) «* = ( 47rKpB + 6 * = (iTTKpC + y)c*, (12) 

and the case can then be removed without affecting the motion of the liquid. 

The components of angular velocity of the vortex motion of the liquid are {, and 
from a known hydrodynamical theorem we infer from (5) the equations of motion, 

•”) 

Tliese give, by integration, 

3. Limits of histahilitff of prolate ellipsoUL Enclosing shell an 
ellipsoid of revolution* Now let a =6, and therefore 123 = 0 , since no value of 
will affect the motion of the liquid. We get 






dt 




= 2 


a*+^ 


— 12iiy), (1) 


and the equations of a.m. (8), 2, become, when the values of 'drffdt^ 'd(fdt are 

substituted from the equations just found, 


012i j . a* 4 “C* ^ ^123 


.( 2 ) 


Multiplying the first of (1) by the second by adding and using the third equation of 
the set, we obtain by integration 


f+V-L-^C*. 


A8) 
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Similarly, multiplying the first of (2) by fl|, the second by 1229 adding and using again 
the third equation of (15), we obtain as before 

( 4 ) 

By an obvious process we get also 

( 6 ) 

From these results we find 

40* _ Ft _ -Kja , /t i*-** 

-(«*+(,*>• ^ + 1 - M ^ - N -2^, ^ 

“ iecV-<?"r'^J ^ ^ 

L, M, N are constants of integration, and M is not to be confounded with the mass of the 
liquid. 

Thus, if LM - N* is not zero, ( is an elliptic function of t unless the term in vanishes 
or is infinite, that is unless c=a, or c=3rt. 

Let us put ill = 12 123= - il ®i*> tan <^= - Ho/lli. We obtain 




and by (4) and (5) 


37 7:r: 


«*-«* M+ 


C 


Similarly, if ^=<ecos^, t/» - cosing, we obtain by (1) and (5) 


2^/- 12ig 4- Htjiy _ 2cf2 

'dt + (u‘^ 




■c 


..(-) 

•(8) 

.(9) 


Now for a- state of steady motion 'd(ldt=0, and thcrefoi-e, by (6), Q^.^=I2|j;. Thus 
<j>=f,Qi$+ a^ri = flw, and so xt . «* + '■* >, 

“ M* ' ' 

Thus the values of 'dfj>fdt, dyfffdt (now equal) are 

(ii j, 'dyfr_ 2ft^ 12 y. 

'9/ ” ^ a* 12 ~ ” a* + ^ i ^ 


Equating these, we obtain by reduction 

/cO l«WY_X<-c2)(9«2-c2)’ 

\i2“2a*+cV “ ■ 4(a» + 6«J* 


Steady motion is therefore impossible unless either c*<«®, or c*>9a‘-*, that is the shell 
must be either oblate or so prolate that its axial length is more than three times its 
et^uatorial diameter. 

It may be noticed that if we represent the quantity given finally on the right of (6) 
by Z, we have «^ «*+«*« 

JL_ 1 K a*+o* 4c« ^ 

II «*-fl*TLrj »* + c* ] 


Sc*(a* -<!>)* 


zi 


.( 13 ) 
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and 



These are non-elliptic integrals, since Z is a quadratic function of f-*. 


( 14 ) 


4 . CyliMer n/mviing in infimte jyerfect fluid rchich circulates round it: 
(1) Case of n<) forces. We have not space in which to discuss the gyrostatic 
aspects of fluid motion, but mu.^t content ourselves with one or two com- 
paratively simple cases of rotational motion of solids in a fluid, or in which 
circulation of a fluid in a cyclical channel in a solid simulates gyrostatic 
action of a rotating flywheel. 

First of all we consider the steady motion of a right circular cylinder of 
unlimited length, immersed in a combined steady stream and vortex in an 
unlimited perfect liquid. 

If there bo no vortex, the motion is irrotational. Let then the cylinder 
be at rest in a stream wliich, at all points at a distance from the axis of the 
cylinder great in comparison with tlie radius a, is in parallel straight lines 
with speed — U in the direction of the axis of x. We suppose the axis of 
the cylinder to be along the axis of z. 

Since the motion is irrotational, the velocity components are given by the 
derivatives of a function ^(.r, y, z, ^). Thus 


XL 


00 00 

= , 10 = - ( 1 ) 

dx 0y dz 


The velocity potential 0 fulfils the equation 


at every point of the fluid. 
The function 


0-0 0-0 0 V 


0 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


fulfils the condition of uniplanar motion that there shall be no flow normal 
to the surface of the iiriinersed cylinder, and satisfies the differential equa- 
tion (2). It also gives velocity — U for r = x . The normal and tangential 
components of velocity at the point d, (a: = ?’Cos 0, y =r sin t) are . 



The former vanishes, the latter becomes 2U sin0, for r=a. The tangential 
ivelocity is therefore 2U sin d in the direction of increasing 0, that is the 
liquid slips along tlie surface with this velocity. 

Now consider another possible motion of the liquid. Let the velocity at 
a point on a cylindrical surface of radius r coaxial with the immersed 
cylinder be tangential to tlie surface, and of amount a^u>/r. The liquid 
thus moves in a sort of whirlpool round the solid cylinder with speed aw at 
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the surface. No element of the fluid however has any rotation: it has 
only circtUation round the cylinder. 

If the immersed cylinder spin about its axis with angular speed to in the 
proper direction, there will be no slipping of the fluid. We suppose the 
circulation to he counter-clockwise, that of 6, increasing, already considered 
in the irrotational motion. 

Each element of the fluid, besides its motion in a circle round the axis of 
the cylinder, has obviously spin {(eay(r+dr)—eoa*lr}ldr or about 

an axis parallel to that of z, which annuls the spin ^ circular 

motion. The circulatory motion has thus no elemental rotation, and has a 
velocity potential — 

For the two motions now considered superimposed, the complete velocity 
potentw h ^=u(i’+.-)coee-«.-9, (6) 


which enables os to find the pressure p at any point by the well-known 
relation 

(«> 


where q is the resultant velocity and p the density of the fluid. We shall 
suppose er to be the density of the solid cylinder, so that the mass between 
two normal planes at unit distance apart is TraV* It can be shown that 
the kinetic energy of the fluid, when set in motion by a cylinder moving 
steadily through it with speed U, is equal to that of the fluid displaced by 
the cylinder and supposed to be moving with the speed U. Wo have there- 
fore to add to TraV the value ira^p as the virtual increase of mass of the 
slice of the cylinder, due to the fluid motion. 

Whether the cylinder be at rest and the fluid flowing past it with speed 
U, or be in motion with speed U through the fluid otherwise at rest, the 
pressures on the surface of the cylinder will be the same. By (6) and the 
value of [=s(30/r0d)2, since 00/9r=O] to be found from (5), we get for 
the excess of the pressure at a point of coordinates a, — (tt — 0) over that at 
the diametrically opposite point a, 6 the value 4Uapa)sin 0. Thus the total 
thrust from the side of smaller velocity of the fluid towards that of greater 
velocity is, per unit length of the cylinder, 


4a*Uft)/jj* 8in®0d0 = 27ra*/t)Uw. 


( 7 ) 


Now suppose the flow at speed U of the fluid annulled, and the solid 
made to move with that speed in the opposite direction, the forces will not 
be altered. We shall have, apart from gravity, which for the present we 
neglect, a transverse force 2 - 7 ra®Uft)p on each unit of length, and a total mass, 
virtual and real, of •jra%(r+p), per unit of length. Hence the cylinder 
receives an acceleration at right angles to the direction of its motion of 
amount 2Tra^XJo9p/ira\<r+ p), that is U*/{(o’-|-p)U/2pa)}, and this is constant. 
Hence the axis of the cylinder moves in a circle of radius ((r+p)U/2pft). 
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■ As to the direction of motion : let the circular motion of the fluid be in 
the counter-clock direction to an observer looking towards the origin, sup- 
posed in the plane of the paper, and the cylinder be moving with speed U 
towards his right. Then the smaller pressure is on the upper half of the 
surface, and the centre of the circular orbit is above the cylinder. The 
observer will see the cylinder go round in the counter-clock direction, the 
direction of the circulation round the cylinder. 

6. Cylinder moving in injmite perfect fluid with cirmkvt wn : (2) Cme 
of extraneous forces- Let now extraneous forces act on the cylinder, 
say P in the direction of motion and Q transversely (both taken per unit 
length of the cylinder), in tlie same direction as the pressure force 2Trc(?(opU. 
The equations of motion are then 

7ro?(p + or)U^ = 2'2ra*cD/)U + Q, 
where & is the angular speed with which a normal to the path is turning 
round. Clearly is the accelwHion of the cylinder. 

Now take fixed axes in the plane of motion of any chosen point on the 
axis of the cylinder, and resolve the accelerations and forces along these 


axes. We get as the equations of motion 

7ra^((r + /))^+ Any == X, '7ra-(<r + />) >7 “ = Y, (2) 

where k = 2Tra^(ep. 

If we put Y = 0, and X = 7ra-(<7 — K = kj((r+p)y and write (/ for 
(o-— p)(//(<r+p), the ec^uatious of motion become 

i+Kn—g\ >/— #ff=0 (2') 

These have the integrals 

— ~-i-ccos(<c^— /), >/=‘-^+/S + csin(<c^— /), (3) 

K K tC 


(where a and /S are constants) which show that under the fluid pressure 
and the force of gravity each point on the axis of the cylinder describes a 
trochoid. The motion of each point of the axis is therefore periodic in 
a vertical plane. It is to be observed that no continuously progressive 
vertical displacement of the cylinder is produced by the action of gravity. 

We have assumed the value given above for the total virtual inertia of 
the cylinder. There is no difficulty in verifying that this value is the 
correct one to use in the general motion here considered. This can be done 
’ by calculating from the value of 0 for the cylinder moving through the 
fluid (not for the case of the fluid flowing past the cylinder reduced to 
rest) the pressure by the equation 



.( 4 ) 
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We take the case of rectilinear motion. It must be borne in mind, that 
(4) applies to a point of the fluid fixed in space, and that if r and 6 be 
taken constant in the velocity potential, 0, for the moving cylinder, they 
and 0 refer to a point which changes position as the cylinder moves. 
Apart from circulation the value of <f> is now U(a7^)co8d; the com- 
ponent of the velocity in the direction of r is Ucosfl, and in the direction 
of 0 increasing (counter clockwise) is — Usin0. The angle 6 is supposed 
to be measured from the direction of motion. As therefore the origin 
moves the r for a point, r, 6, fixed in space is changing at rate — Ucosft 
and 6 at rate U sin 6/r. Thus if, with reference to fixed axes, d^/dt denote 
the time-rate of variation of the potential, so far as it depends on the 
motion of the cylinder, for the point fixed in space is 

'^-Ucos9^+5,i„0|J. 

But- 

and the value of d(l>/dt to bo used in (4) is therefore (with r = a) 

tJ — COS0 — Ucosfi^+— sinfi^. 
r dr r 

The whole potential 0 is Ua®cos6/r— From this can be found, 
by multiplying p, from (4), respectively by add cos 6 and add sin 0, and 
integrating from 0 = 0 to 0 = 27r, the forces against and at right angles 
to the motion. They are 'rrpaHT and 2'jra^pU(v [see (7), 4]. 

This problem was treated as an illustration of the flight of a tennis ball 
by Lord Rayleigh [MesseAic/er of Mathematics, VII, 1877 ; Collected Papers, I, 
p. 344], and in a more general manner by Greenhill [Mess. Math. T^, 1880]. 

6. Drift of a rotating projeetUr : Case of a golf hall It has been sup- 
posed that the deviation of an elongated projectile fired from a rifled gun 
might be accounted for on a theory like that sketched above; The projectile, 
dragging air round with it as it spins about its longitudinal axis, would 
produce difierenccs of velocity round it, especially in that part of the 
trajectory in which it begins to have serious sidelong motion, and thus 
difi’erences of pressure would arise.^ But the observed deviation is in the 
opposite direction to that given by the theory, and it is necessary to find 
another explanation. • 

As Lord Rayleigh remarks {loc. cit. supra) it is not clear that in such a 
case os that of the tennis ball, the pressure is greatest on the side on which 
the velocity of the fluid is least. Bernoulli's equation is proved on the 
assumption that the fluid is frictionless, and in the present case the air is 
dragged round by small roughnesses which may be likened to blades pro- 
jecting from the surface. '' On that side of the ball where the motion of 
the blades is up stream, their anterior faces are in part exposed to the 
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pressure due to the augmented relative velocity, which pressure necessarily 
operates also on the contiguous spherical surface of the ball. On the other 
side the relative motion, and therefore also the lateral pressure, is less, and 
thus an uncompensated lateral force remains over.” 

But according to the results of the experiments and observations of the 
late Professor Tait* on the deflection of a golf ball, the effect of spin is to 
produce deflection of the ball, as a whole, in the direction in which the front 
of the ball is moved by the spin. Thus a ball, which spins about a hori- 
zontal axis across the path, reaches the ground much sooner if the spin 
carries the front of the ball downward than when the reverse is the case. 
If the spin is about a vertical axis, or one in the plane of and nearly normal 
to the trajectory, the deviation is to the left or the right according as the 
front of the ball is moving towards the left or the right. 

This is so far in accordance with the theory of pressures in a frictionless 
fluid, supposing that circulation round the ball is produced by the spin. For 
if we imagine imposed on tlie ball and fluid, a translatory motion equal 
and opposite to that of the ball, we see that the relative motions of the 
ball and fluid are as the theory requires. When the ball, as described above, 
deviates to the right, the translatory and cii*culatory motions of the fluid 
conspire on the right, and are opposed on the left side of the ball, and so in 
the other cases. B^or example, if the club strikes the ball on the whole 
below the centre, so called underspin is given, and the ball soars, so that 
'a much longer drive is obtained than in the case of overspin, which is 
produced when the ball is “ topped.” The soaring gives concavity upward 
in the ascending part of the path, which may even culminate in a cusp. 

In a complete tlieory the effect of friction will have to be taken account 
of, and the nature of the surface of the ball will no doubt be an important 
factor. The behaviour of the fluid in the rear of the moving body is very 
different from that which would occur if the fluid were perfect. There is a 
wake of eddies of fluid acted on by friction and then left behind by the 
body, 'fhe opinion among golfers appears to be that the “ brambling ” of 
the surface increases tlie ‘'carry” of the ball ; probably it is required to make 
the circulation effective. Careful comparative observations, carried oxxtjby 
an expert player, might give valuable information. 

Tail’s conclusions arc conSnuod by experiments recently marlo by M. Carricro \ Jouni. de 
Physiqm^ V, 1916] on light spheres moving much more slowly than goU balls. The balls were 
cut from the pith of the Jerusalem artichoke {modlt de. tojnnamfiour). They were given rotations 
varying within a wide range by running thorn along l>eforo projection between two horizontal 
ribbons moving at different speeds, and were projected horizontally. Observations were 
Made with different rotations and different speeds of projection, and the trajectories were 
shoMm by the white balls falling in front of a black background. Appell remarks (C.r. 
Jan. 1918) that these experiments show that the resultant action, of the uir on the ball, 
is inwards along a radius spocihod by supposing the direction of motion turned through 
an acute angle, in the direction against the circulation. This is exactly Tail’s result, stated 
in 189a 
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7. Dr{ft of an dot^fat£d fast-spinniwj projectile*. It is however the 
case thAt this theory of a frictionless fluid, when applied to elongated 
projectiles, moving at the speed of rifle bullets or of shells fired from rifled 
artillery, in no way accounts for the deviations observed. When these 
projectiles have pointed ends, and are fired from guns rifled with a right- 
handed screw, they deviate to the right of the vertical plane of fire, as seen 
from behind. When the rifling is in the opposite direction the drift is. 
reversed. This is the direct opposite of the effect to be expected, according 
to the theory explained above. But here no doubt the forces applied to the 
body, in consequence of the combination of sidelong with translatory 
motion, as explained in 14 and 15, VII, are effective. The translatory 
motion is of the order of 2500 feet per second in the early part of the flight : 
the spin about the axis of figure ranges from 100 turns per .second, for a 
large projectile, to over 3000 turns per second for a rifle bullet. 

It was proved first by Profeasor G. Magnus, of Berlin [Taylors Sidentlfic 
MennoirSy 18.53], by carefully arranged experiments, that the action of the 
air is equivalent to a resultant force which cuts the axis of the shot at a 


P 



point in front of the centre of gravity. Thus when the axis of the pro- 
jectile coincided nearly with the tangent to the path GO (Fig. (i8) of the 
centre of gravity, deviating a little from that line by a deflection of the j^oint 
upward and to the right, the action of the air was a force F meeting the 
axis in E, the so-called centre of effort, and directed as shown. 

The theory of the subject requires elucidation in many particulars; but 
the main cause of drift and Ihe general behaviour of the projectile are 
tolerably clear [see a paper by Mallock, Proc, It.S. June G, 1907]. 

The axis of spin follows very closely the direction ot motion. As the 
projectile passes along the path the rate of change of direction of its axis, 
if that direction adhered to the tangent to th0 path, would be <o=c/ll, 
where R is tlie radius of curvature of the path. If r/ be the acceleration 
normal to the path, the value of R is and therefore « = Hence 
the couple required for this turning of the axis of tlie shot is Cnno^Cnfjv, 
where C?i is the a.m. of the shot about the axis of figure. The couple-axis 
is along the principal normal to the path. 

When the axis of the shot is slightly inclined to the tangent to the 
trajectory, for example as in Fig. 68, the action of the air is like that of an 
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air jet, in the direction of the arrow, playing obliquely on the face of the 
shot which, in consequence of the component of sidelong motion, meets 
the air as the motion proceeds. Thus there is a resultant force F, the line 
of which OE is inclined at a very small angle fi to the trajectory OG and 
intersects the axis of figure at E, which is at a distance c in front of the 
centre of gravity G. This gives a couple in the plane PEO of moment 
Fesin 0, where 0 is the angle OEP. It also gives a force F cos /8 retarding 
the motion of the centroid along the trajectory and a force F sin ^ at right 
angles to the trajectory, the effect of which is to contribute a curvature 
Fsin/9/?/^ in the plane determined by F and the axis of figure EP. [This 
of course is not the whole curvature.] The horizontal component of the 
force transverse to the trajectory is effective in producing drift. 

As seen by an observer behind the gun, the axis of the couple Fesin 0 is 
towards the right of the plane GOE. The axis of spin is drawn forward 
through the point of the bullet, if the spin is right-handed, and precesses 
round towards the axis of the couple and tends to move in a cone round 
the direction of F as an axis, or, which is practically the same, about the 
direction of motion. As the' axis precesses the force F changes its direction, 
and if the axis of the shot went round in a right circular cone alx>ut the 
trajectory tangent there would be, on the average, no action at right angles 
to the tangent, neither in the vertical plane nor horizontally, but only an 
alternating Jiction giving helical cjuality to the trajectory. But this, as we 
shall see, is not the real nature of the resultant precessional motion. 

8 . Action of friction, A second couple is exerted on the sliot by friction. 
The shot is rotating, clockwise, as w^e have supposed, to an observer behind 
the gun, and so, according to Fig, 68, there is friction between the shot 
and the air impinging on the forward part of the under side of the body. 
This gives a couple which we may take as in a plane containing F, and at 
right angles to GOE. The axis of this couple is nearly at right angles to 
the trajectory, and points downwards. Hence precession carries the point 
of the shot dowiiwanls, that is the axis if tilted upwards tends to move 
down towards coincidence with the trajectory. 

The projectile is continually engaging air hitherto comparatively undis- 
turbed at the front of its under surface, and losing grip of air underneath it 
at the near end. But as the air is carried round by friction it leaves the 
shot in the direction in which the surface, on the side sheltered from the 
impact of the air by the shot itself, is moving. In this sheltered part eddies 
are formed, and there is an absence of the closing-in stream lines which 
would exist if the fluid were “perfect.” On the whole, if the forward end 
is pointed, the tilting action tends to lift the point above the trajectory ; 
for, if not at the outset at some point forward on the path, the point will 
rise slightly above the tangent, where the path is convex upward, and the 
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axis of spin preserves its direction. The friction couple however, as just 
explained, prevents this rising from becoming large, and indeed is effective 
in making the axis of spin follow the trajectory very closely. 

As Mr. Mallock suggests \loe. eit supra] this friction couple is no doubt 
proportional to n-y to the small angle GAP, x* say [Fig. 69], and to some 
function /(v) of the speed, and so we have Cnw—Cvg'(v-7i^xf(^^^ ^ 

This angle x increases as v and n decrease ; it is only while x small that 
the projectile follows the trajectory closely and the motion is stea<ly. 

9. Graphical representation of the motion. The following representa- 
tion of the behaviour of a spinning shot is taken, with some slight 
alteration, from Mr. Mallock ’s paper. Let XOY be a plane at right angles 



to the direction of motion, AZO, .set up in front of the tiring point, and 
carried forward so as always to be at the same distance in front of the 
bullet. Let AP be the direction of the axis and P the point in which that 
line meets the plane XOY, and let OP l>e drawn in that plane. Then, in 
conse(|uence of the first couple discassed alx)ve, the point P has a motion at 
right angles to OP in the plane XOY. In f«ic(f OP turns al)out O in that 
plane with angular speed Fesin 6/Cn, approximately, and the speed of P is 
therefore OP.FcsinO/Cn or OA . Fesin 6.sin x/Cn. [Note that 
But in consequence of the second couple P has a motion towards O, wliich 
is also proportional tej the length of OP, Hence the path of P is an 
equiangular spiral, os indicated in the diagram. 

If P be so situated that the tangent to the spiral is there parallel to OY 
^POY is the constant angle of the spiral, and for a well-shaped projectile 
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giving small drift this angle is small. If the precessional period be T the 
element of the spiral described in dt is 27rO A , sin x dlfT sin 0, where 0 is 
the angle of the spiral. 

It is to be observed that in each element of time the direction of motion 
changes through an angle ci» dt from AO to AO", in the vertical plane con* 
taining AO, and that then AP takes the new direction AP'. F is now 
moving in a spiral about a pole in a new position. The sequence of new 
configurations of AO and AP" gives the actual motion of the axis with 
reference to the trajectory. We have 

sin^ 

sin 0 27r 

If o) is fairly constant the angle of the spiral must change with x so tliat 
sin x/ sin 0 is constant. Hence if 0 be small x/0 must remain constant. 
If X remains constant so also will 0. 

If the angle 0 is small the couple due to friction is large compared with 
that due to the tilting action of the air pressure. 

We see then that in general an upward vertical force diminishing the 
ettective action of gravity on the curvature, and a sideways force producing 
drift of the projectile as a whole, are applied. For a right-handed rotation 
(as seen from behind) the drift is to the right, for left-handed rotation to 
the left of the observer. But in consequence of the spiral motion of the 
axis the drift oscillates in amount. If the successive positions of P were 
recorded, as in Fig, 6I>, for a groat distance along the path, the locus w’ould 
be a kind of cycloidal curve drawn along a descending line. 

Tlic action of the sideways force due to friction is described bj'' some 
writers on ballistics (e.y. Cranz *), by saying that cushion of compi*essed 
air is formed by the partly sideways advancing projectile, which rolls side- 
ways on this cushion as it spims. 

If the centre of effort is behind the centre of gravity, which is the case 
for shot of certain shapes, the action described above is reversed. It 
may happen also that the point of the shot is tilted down either by the 
recoil acting on the gun so as to throw up the breech, or the streaming of 
powder gases past the shot, or in some other way, so that left-handed 
drift is produced in the first part of the tnijectory, and right-handed drift 
later. ^ 

Besides Mr, Mallock s paper the reader may consult one by Profe.ssor 
J. B. Henderson [Proc. It.S. 1909 (A), 82] 'which contains a detailed 
graphical representation of successive positions of the axis of the shot, 
* and shows how, as the axis changes its position in the spiral and the 
tangent turns dovrn relative to ita initial direction, the drift oscillates 
slightly in value. 

* Komp. d. auuem or Encyel. d. Math, IKm*. IV, 3. 
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10. Position of centre of effort for airship. The diagram given in 
Fig. 70 shows the position obtained in experiments with a model of an 
airship in a wind. It is taken from a communication from the Qdttingen 


Fio. 7a 

Model Testing Institute [Enfmeering, II, 1911]. By means of balances the 
components of the force due to air pressure, and the moment of the couple 
on the model were measured, and so the directions of the resultant forces 
were laid down in the diagram, for different amounts of obliquity of the 
axis of the ship to the air current. The direction of motion is from left to 

right. E is at the intersection 
of the direction of the resultant 
force and the axis of the ship, 
and is farther out the smaller the 
obliquity. 

By means of vanes in the rear 
part of the model stabilising 
forces could lx» applied. When 
these were in action the {sisition 
of E was Ix^hind the centre of 
gravity, and the couple, which 
without them tended to turn the 
ship broadside on to the stream, 
gave, when compounded with 
the forces on the vanes, a couple bringing the ship bock to the direction of 
the wind. The diagram in such a case is .shown in Fig. 71. It will 1x5 ^^ocn 
that in this case the greater the inclination of tlie air current to the axis the 
farther is E from O. 

11. Motion of a perforated solid in a jM*rfect^nid. Use of Ijfvjrange" s 
eqmtions. We do not discuss the general motion of a solid in an infinite 
liquid; for this the reader may refer to Lambs treatise on Hydrodynamics^ 
to Halphen, Fonctions Elliptiques, t. II, chap. IV, or to Greenhill, R.G.T,, 
chap. VIII, §27. But the problem of the motion of a perforated solid with 
circulation through it is of importance from the point of view of gyrostatic 
action, and therefore we give here an account of its solution, under certain 
restrictions as to the form of the solid. 
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We shall suppose that the solid is a circular ring, and refer the motion to 
axes of cooi'dinates, 0(a;, j/, z), taken along and at right angles to the axis 
of figure. The choice of the position of the origin on the axis of figure is 
of importance as regards the form of the terms included in the expression 
for the kinetic energy, as we shall presently see. 

According to a principle first formulated in Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy, and now generally accepted by mathematicians, the kinetic 
energy of the motion of an infinite li<]uid, wliich contains moving solids, can, 
in the absence of cyclical motion of the liquid, be expressed in terms of the 
coordinates and the velocities, which specify the configuration and motion 
of the solids. When there is cyclosis, and cyclical motion of the liquid, 
that is when there is circulation of the liquid round re-entrant channels in 
the solids, the kinetic energy needs only to be modified by addition of a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the quantities icj, jc.,, , which are the 

line-integrals c 

1 ( u dx -I- V dy -f- w dz) 

of fluid velocity taken round the different channels. 

In the absence of cyclosis the motion is that which would be produced 
throughout the fluid by starting every part of the bounding surface of the 
fluid, that is every element of the surface of the solids (and it the fluid is of 
finite extent every element of the bounding surface of the fluid), with the 
velocity wliich it has in the actual motion at the instant considered. 

When there is cyclosis we have to suppose impulsive pressures properly 
applied, over diaphragms closing the various channels, by means of mechan- 
ism connected with the solids; and corresponding to this of course a 
.system of reactions would be exerted on the solids. These impulsive 
pressures are required to generate the momenta of the cyclical motions. 
The reactions would have to be taken account of in the forces applied to 
the solid.s. 

12. Mof hm of a ring in a perfect fluid. Equation of energy. We 
consider then a solid symmetrical about an axis of figure, along which also 
it is perforated, moving through a litjuid while spinning about its axis of 
figure and also alxuit axes at right angles to the axis of figure and drawn 
through the origin. If xiy w be the velocities along the axes, which are 
fixed in the body, and therefore move with it, p, 7, r the angular speeds of 
the spin, and k the cyclical constant of the circulatory motion, and if the 
origin suitably chosen, the total kinetic energy for both fluid and solid is 
given by 2T = (1) 

where A, B, P, Q and K are constants. 

The origin is here chosen so that no products of the form uq , , exist in 
the expression for T. If the body has three orthogonal planes of symmetry 
the origin is the centroid. The solid might however hfive an axis of figure 
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without symmetry otherwise. For example, in the case of 2?=s0, if=sO, we 
have, on the supposition that the solid moves so that its axis of figure 
remains always in the same plane, and that it turns about an axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane of u, v, with angular velocity w, the equation of kinetic 
energy 2T * + Bv^ + Qo)^ + 2Swv (2) 

The transverse velocity of a point E on the axis at a distance h in front of 
the origin is u' = v -h Awi so that t; = u' — ha>. From this we find, by substituting 
v'—Iiw for V (dropping the accent) and Q' for Q + BA*^— 2SA, with /i = S/B 
(that is put Q' for Q — SVB), tliat 

2 T = Au2+B?‘2+QV. (3) 

This amounts to shifting the origin forward to E through the distance 
S/B. The point at this distance in front of the centroid has been called by 
Thomson and Tait the “ centre of reaction.” 

13. Impulse of motion of a solid in a fluid. No matter how the bo<ly 

and fluid may be moving we may suppose the motion (apart from the axial 
spin) to be generated by an impulse I on tlie body in some line IlJX through 
the centre of reaction E, and an impulsive couple of amount Qco alx)ut an 
axis at right angles to EX. Through K imagine a plane at right angles to 
the axis of turning, and in that plane take a line Or parallel to EX, at 
distance y, such that, I being the total momentum of bexly an«l fluid, that 
is (A-?t-+B*r’^)^ [or (sec 14), in the case of circulation through an orifice 
along the axis of figure of the .solid, ly = Qft». 

The massless framework required to connect the line of impulse with the 
body may be imagined, or ignored. 0.1* is called the line of resultant impidse 
or resultant momentum. 

In the case of a completely .symmetrical Ixxly the centre of eflbrt K is of 
course the centroid. 

14. Equations of motion of a solid in a })erfeet fluid : protfia) In^Arst 

pnneiples, (6) by the method of Layrauye, Returning to the more general 
problem, we consider the case in which the solid moves in a plane contain- 
ing the axis of symmetry. We put therefore » * for e‘--f w- for (p + r^f and 
suppase that this turning is about an axis at right angles to the plane of 
motion, that of u, v. We have thus, with, where needful, new values of the 
constants, 2T = Au^+ Bv^+ + (> 24 . (1 ) 

We shall suppo.se fur the present that p^O, that is that the solid has no 
spin about the axis of figure, so that 

2T = Au*+Bt?HQ«>*+Kx*. (2) 

It will be seen that we have here a case in which, in order to obtain the 
equation of moti^, we must allow for tlie motion of the axes. There are 
various ways of proceeding ; we take first one which appeals directly to first 
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principles. We suppose, as at 15, VII above, that the virtual inertia of the 
fluid in the direction of the axis of figure is «M', and in any transverse 
direction fiW, The momentum of the fluid in the former direction is 
aM'u+^, and in any transverse direction is /JM'?;, wliere f is the momentum 
due to the circulation, which is supposed to have been produced by pressure 
over a diaphragm closing the orifice. 

In consequence of the turning of the transverse axis in the plane of motion 
with angular speed w, momentum along the axis of figure is being produced 
at rate — jSM'ro). For in timC'yff the axis of y has turned through the angle 
tadt, and a component of momentum in the negative direction of the instan- 
taneous position of the axis of and of amount d/, has been produced, 

'riic whole rate of production of momentum of the fluid about the axis of x 
is therefore aMVt— 

Similarly the total rate of production of momentum about the axis of y is 

fiWv -f- aM'ttw + 

Finally, the rate of pro<luction of a.m. about the axis of rotation may be 
found as folh)W8. Take first the part due to the action of the revolving 
solid on the fluid. Let /<, k be the coordinates of a fixed point in the plane 
of motioti. The a.m. alxjut an axis through that \)omt at right angles to the 
plane of motion is + The rate of change of this (terms 

in u, V omitted, since we are to put presently h-k-i)) is 

(a Wu 4- ^ { (a ^ Mu + ^ } r, 
since - n, Jfc= - Thus we get for the rate of growth of .\.M. about 
the axis of turning, which passes through the point A=:0, k-i\ the value 
- {(a - ft) M'lt -H ^ } r. The total rate of growth of a.m. of the fluid is therefore 

C « — {(tt — ft)Wu -j- ^ } V, . 

If no iinpimsed forces act on the solid, the only forces applied to it are 
the reactions of the fluid, due to the rates of production of momentum and 
A.M. just estimated, aiiice these are due to the action of the solid. Hence, if 
M and C be the inertia and proper moment of inertia of the solid, we obtain 


M ( u — (ov) — — aM'it -|- jSM'rw, \ 

M(v+wh)= — jSM'v— r 

Ca>=: -C'a>+{(rt-/3)M'u + f}r.J 

These equations of motioft may be written 

Ate — = Bt»+(A?t-|-f)ft) = 0, \ 

Qw— {(A— }v = 0, .1 

^here A = M-|-ciM', B = M+^M^ Q=C-I-C (5) 


The equations thus arrived at from elementary considerations may be 
deduced by the Lagrangian process from (5), if w^e make allowance for the 
motion of the axes. For the expression given for T does not contain the 
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coordinates on which the configuration at time t depends, 
components of momentum are 


9T 

9u 






The generalised 


( 6 ) 


From these, making the allowances refeiTed to for the motion of the axes, 
we get, since there are no impressed forces. 


or, by (1), 


d 3T 3T_- 

d BT 
dt ddo 



Au — Bwv = 0, B w + (Au + i)(a =0, Qa> — { ( A — B) u + ^ ) r = 0, 


as before given in (7). We suppose that A>B. 


(7) ' 

( 8 ) 


16. Vibvatiom of a riufjf moviny in a JlnuL Qimdrantal pemlnlmn. 
Let us now refer to fixed axes 0'{x\ y') in the plane of the motion, and take 
the axis Ox' in the line of tlie resultant momentum I. This direction is 
constant, and so if 6 be the angle which the axis of figure makes with OV, 
we have Atv + I cos 0, — Bv = I sin 0. 

The thiixl equation gives 

Qd + {( A — B)I cos 0 + B^} I sin 0 = 0 ( 1 ) 


This result, (1), was first given by Tx>rd Kelvin in a pai^er on “ Hydro- 
kinetic Solutions and Observations.”* He remarked that the ring performs 
finite oscillations as would a horizontal magnetic needle to which was rigidly 
attached, parallel to its magnetic axis, a bar of soft iron. Clearly if the 
needle had a magnetic moment of amount the return couple on the needle 
suspended in a field of intensity I would be proportional to sin 0, and 
the induced magnetic moment in the soft iron l)ar would be proportional to 
Icos0, so that, to a constant multiplier, the quantity (A — B)H.sin 2$ would 
represent the return couple on the soft iron bar. 

If we get, with '^ = 26, 

Qa+^Jj?P8ina=o (2) 


This is an example of a '*quadrantal pendulum,” Tn which the law of varia- 
tion of couple with deflection iy is the same as that of an ordinary pe;iduluin 
with respect to A 

By (1) we have for T the period of a small oscillation, 








• Phil. Mag. XLII, 1H71, or Matkematkal and Phytieal Papr.rt, IV, p. 89. 


( 3 ) 
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It will be seen that the momentum ^ due to the circulation through the ring 
increases the return couple, that is increases the stability, an effect similar 
to that of gyrostatic action. This case of small vibrations can only occur if 
6 is always small, and therefore v always small and u nearly constant. 

The investigation shows that if B> A and ^ be zero or insufficiently large 
the motion of the solid is unstable. A sufficiently large circulation thus 
ensures stability. 


16. EUiptw hvtegral discki^gion of finite oseiUat iom. With respect to the 
new fixed axes of x and y we have, if x and y be the cooi’dinates of the origin before 
considered, which moves with the body, 

^ = M cos ^ - j) sill sin® 6>-h B cos® | 

• /I . A ^sin^ I 

i> = MHm6f+i7coa0= — Ism ^cos6^-^~^^ — . j 

Also it is clear from (1), 15, that ^2) 

so that, multiplying by 0 and integrating, we get 




where C is a constant. Of course we have 

(4) 

without any added conatant, nince the fixed axii* of .v is coincident with the line of the 
resultant momentum I. 

If we w’rite a for I®(A - B)/ABQ, b for 21^/ AQ, and c for C/Q, we get 

^ - a HW-O+b 008 6? + 0. 

Transforming this by putting * — tan we obtain 

4i® = (c - b)s* + (2c - 4«)5® + & + 0 = 4m®Z (.i) 

Thus (6) 


The reduction to the normal liegendrian form of the elliptic integral is obvious. Thus 
1*08 6^, and therefore t), and, by (5^ also y, are elliptic functions of the time. 

The elliptic function treatment is very «im]>le in any case, but is particularly so if 
^=0. We get then, by (3X 

^ 6l®=c.,,®(l-I®siii®6>) (7) 

HereI*®=(A-B)r>,® QAB and wf, from the mmstant of integration, is the square of the 
angular speed when ^==0 and wdieii ^=9r, if the solid niakca complete revolutions. Since 
the pendulum is qiiadrantal, this equality of angular speeds was to be expected. We 
have thus for the time f, from ^=0 to any value 

r » « ^ [«'="»«“.'•] ( 8 ) 

Jo (1 -Psin-^)® 

If the solid does not make complete revolutions, but only revolves up to amplitude a, we 

•have, by 3, (J»=:^:^I>(gin*a-sin*e). (9) 

ABCJ 

Writing now 8in®^=*sin*tt8in*ff>, we obtain 

128in*a(l - sin®asin®<#>X 



;>a8^ ,'■ ^ d^iosiMds" '. '; ;- 


80 that 


mt 


■l^. 




BF(sina, ^), 


.(II) 


-8in^a«in^^)i 

«*-{(A-B)I*8in«o/QAB}*- j 

The values of the coordinates x, y, measured along the fixed axes, can now be found for 
the two cases. When ^=0, we have, from (1) and (i), 

/ sm*$dt+~J cos’^cft, 1 


y=?^. 


,( 12 ) 


A y 

Now, integrating from the instant at which 6=0, we get, when the solid makes complete 
revolutions, 

$)■ E(f-. 6)}, m ff)- 

.From these we get by the fii’st of (12) 

(,,, 

where it is understood that .r = 0 when ^=0. 

When complete revolutions are not performed, %ve get fc»r the values of .r and y, 

'*>■'* “• *^> -TM ®(«'‘ “• •^)-) 


Qm 

y= J eo.s0. 


/ 


17 . Graphicfd representation of motion. Figure 72, which l« reduced from 

Lamb’s Ifi/drodynawv-t [.3rd edition, p. 166], illustiwtes the motions of a disk for which 
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ot etc. Diagram i ebowe the path of tlie centre of the disk and the turning 
when complete successive revolutions in the same direction are made. In diagram ii is 
shown the motion when complete revoliitioiiH are just made ; the path is asymptotic to 
the line of impulse. In diagrams in and iv the {lath crosses the line at intervals of 
time equal to half the pericxl of the motion. 

The last diagram gives an idea, of course with great exaggeration of amplitude, of the 
case of small vibrations when the t)ath approximates to a curve of sines. 

The following results regai*ding the scfiarating case ii may be verified by the reader 
either as limiting values of the results already given, or independently. We have 
0 as ui^cos & since ^ ^ 1 , and therefore 

io^t = log tan ( J 6^ 4- l^r). 

Also ~ A ~ ^ ^ jj^sin 6 cos 6, 

so that * ~(a ^ tanh co,/, »<cch wj^. 

It will be seen that there is a remarkable analogy between this periodic motion of a 
disk or ring in a liquid and the finite oscillations of the axis of a top. It follows from 
(1), 16, that if the inertia of the disk itself were negligible, and the disk were very thin, 
so that A/B = x, the curves in Fig. 72 would meet the line Oy in cusps. Loops are 
impossible unless [see (1), 16] the value of ^ is sufficiently great to make Jh change 
sign. 

The motion of an infinitely long cylinder, of elliptic cross-section, moving at right angles 
to its length in a frictioiiless fluid while turning alx>ut its axis of figure, has been worked out 
by Greeiihill [Mess, of Math, IX, 1880]. If M be the mass of the cylinder between two 
cross-sections at unit distance apart, a, h the lengths of the semi-axes of the elliptic 
' section, cr the density of the cylinder, and p that of the fluid, the values of A, B, C are 

18. Stability of a hotly rotating in a fluid. Although the subject has been 
dealt with above [18, VII], w’e may notice in this connection the gywistatic stability con- 
ferred on the solid by giving it rapid rotation about its axis of figure. Let the angular 
speed of this rotatiou l>e />, and the body be in steady motion with this and axial velocity 
Ii, and all other vehxuties zero. We now suppose the motion slightly disturbed, and 
reuiemlier in what follows that iiq Po constiint steady* motion values. The kinetic 
energy is now' given by 

2T- Aie^-f B(i;-*-l- ir«)4-lV + Q(9H r*), 

from which, noticing that m= 0, we obtain, by the methods already exemplified, 

equations of motion 

B(i» - Atv’i = 

. Qi+(P-Q)/>o»*= -(A-B)w^w, gr-(P-Q)/)o7=(A-B)iior. 

If now we assume that r, ir, q, r=(a, (3^ ITT, 
we obtain a determinantal ecpiation which is a quadratic in and which splits into the 
two quadratics 

BQX* -fc B(P - 2 Q)poA - {B(P - A( A - B)V1 - 0. 

The condition that the roots should lie real is easily found to be that 

+ 4 A(A - B)Q«o* > 0. 
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If A> B this condition is always satisfied, but in the absence of spin about the axis it 
is not satisfied when A <B. Thus, in tlie latter case, with tlie solid is unstable, 

and tends to set itself broadside on to the direction of nu»tion. If however is made 
sufficiently great, the end-on position of the body is stable, even if A<B. The mean 
motion is now one of precession of the axis of figure round its direction in the steady 
motion, with very slight deflection. 

This contains the theory of the stability of a rifle bullet and of a torpedo, or other 
air or water craft in which is mounted a sufliciently powerful gyroscope or flywheel, the 
bearings of which arc rigidly attached to the ciising or hull of the vessel. It is to be 
remembered however that in such oises couples may be applied to the body which cause 
it to be seriously, and permanently, deflected. The body is supposed in the investigation 
above to be subject to no forces except those called into play by an infinitesimal deflection 
from the steady straiglit line motion in the direction of the axis of figure. 



CFIAPTER XIV 


EFFECTS OF AIR FRICTION AND PRESSURE. BOOMERANGS 


1. Air friction on rotating body: (1) no other apidicd forem. It is not 

possible to give a complete account of the effect of aii* friction and pressure on the motion 
of a top or gyrostat, and we have to l>e content with an appmximation based on the 
assumption, usually made for the motion of a pendulum, of resisting forces simply pro- 
portional to the H{)eed of motion. Hence we assume that the action of the air on the 
revolving body is a couple &bout the instantaneous axis of rotation, of moment propor- 
tional t(» the angular sjiced, retarding the rotation and therefore having its axis directed 
oppositely to the vecUir representing the angular velocity. Thus, if there is no applied 
couple except that due to the resistance of the air, the equations f>f motion may be written 


Xp - (A - ~ -A-Y ~ A.);y> = - Ac/, C/* = - Ar, (1 ) 

wdiere A is a constant. . 

t 

The third ciiuation gives r^r^e t: ^ (2) 

where is the value of r when If we put p-\-iq—Zy I he first and second equations 

combine into a 

Ai-{»(C- - A>i=0, (3) 

which is iutegrable at once. We have 

Z A , 

A * = »(0 - A)r^~v - A, 


and therefoi-e Aloga = /^(C- A)»\,(l-«!"c*)-A/ + Alog^,„ 

if 1)6 the value, * when <=0. Thus we find 


It follows that 




=(Pa*+qt*)e 


•w 

.( 6 ) 


Thus the modulus of the vecton + the vector of angular velocity, drawm in the equa- 
torial plane of the momental ellipsoid, shrinks in magnitude in geometrical progression as 
t increases in arithmetical progression. 

If now <fi be the amplitude of the vector (p+f9)/(i?o+^Vo)) inclination of 

w. h.™ (l -.-i"). .(0) 

Thus, as the axes OA, OB revolve with the varying angular speed r about the axis of 
figure, the angle ^ starting from zero, continually approaches the value C(C- A)io/AA 
[or an angle of C(P - A)rJ2ir\A revolutions] while the modulus (p*+9*)^ continually 



v. • ^ ; ■ o;.;,- ^;. cflfAp;;;v: 

diminishes exponentially towards xero. These limiting values are arrived at together 
after an infinite time. 


2. Discussion of results of theo'i'y. Let now a denote the inclination of the 
instantaneous axis 01 to the axis of figure 00. We have 


r i-Q 


'A c/--taiiOoe 


C-A A/ 
" A~ C\ 


. 0 ) 


Thus a increases or diminishes from the value accoiding as C< or > A, that is accoid- 
ing as the momental elli|)8oid is prolate or oblate. After an infinite time tan a has become 
infinite in the former case and zem in the latter, that is the iiistontaneous axis Inis, under 
the influence of air friction, become coincident with the axis of symmetry in the case of a 
disk top or teetotum, or a spinning oblate ellipsoid of revolution, and |)erpendicu)ar to 
the axis of figure in the case of an elongated top, for which the axis of symmetry is the 
axis of minimum moment of inertia. 

It is important to notice that, while the rate of diminution i»f spin is given by the 
ex(>oncntial factor the rate of diminution of tana is given by the factor - i/C). 

The latter rate is much smaller than the former. Take the case of the earth, for which 
(C - A)/ A = 1/304 nearly. We have i 

tan a = tan a<,c ^ ^ (:S) 


For example, let tan a = tan Oo- Then A//C= 304 log 10. Thus 

r= V-8041OK10, (3) 


that is r has been diminished ptaclically to zero. 

The dii'ection of the axis of resultant a.m., OH, being always at riglit angles to the 
tangent to the meridional section of the nionieiital ellipsoid, drawn at the point of inter- 
section of the surface by the instantaneous axis, changes direction in the 
1x)dy as the instantaneous axis does so. Finally the axes 01 and OH coincide, 
in one case with the axis of symmetry, in the other with an ef|uatorial axis. 
The successive positions of OI will trsice out on the momental ellipsoid a curve, 
not generally plane, which the reader may investigate. 

The action of the air-friction couple necessitates an alteration of position of 
the axis OH in space as well as In the liody. Acconiing to the supf>osition 
made above the axis of the friction couple is directed oppositely to Ol, that is 
the friction couple axis is OJ, so drawn that the extremity J lies on 01 pro- 
duced liackward through O. Thus, as the bcsly turns alK>ut Ol, which in each 
of the instantaneous |)ositioiis of the body-cone (axis (X;) is the line of conUiet 
with the spatre-cone (axis OH), the point H moves continually in the direction 
parallel to 10, that is O.J ; and so, as tlie axes OI and OH apprriach i'oincidence, 
the motion of H approximates more and more to a simple approach of H toO. 

If r is initially relatively great, it will remain so, and OH will not diverge much frY>m 
its original position in 8{iiice. It will however turn roundel mean |)ositioii, and ho H will 
descri>je a helical curve (see Fig. 73) alioiit this mean line, continually closing ip ti])on it 
80 that ultimately OI and OH there coincide. 



3. Air friction on rotating body: (2) ordinal^ top under g^*avity. 
So far we have obtained results for the effects of air-friction which hold for any sym* 
metrical b<Kly while it ia not acted on by other external forces. We now consider a 
lapidly spinning top under the action of gravity. The method is practically tliat used 
by Klein and Sommerfeld [Tkeorie de» KreueU^ Bd. Ill, S. 593] in the dwcusaion of a 
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Spherical top, but is here extended to the general tase. Referred to the usual axes 
0(D, £, 0), the equations of motion are 

Ad+(C^'r Av^coBd)^eind-MpABind>B -Xd, 'I 

A^sin0+(2A^cosd-Cn)^3s -X^i^Bin 0,r 

On»-A7i. J 

The third equation gives, as before, for r (»n), 

A A 

Cn»Cwoe“e' (2) 

‘ The angular speed about the vertical through the point of support is ncoa(^+^8in^0 
while the a.m. about the same line is On cos A^^sin^^. The latter we denote as usual 
b,a. Thu. 

which, of course, could be deduced from the second and third of (1). 

For a spherical top A, and in that case we get, by (3), 

A. 

0-CV*S (4) 

In the general case we have 

^ - A(n cos ^ sin*^) 

- -g(O«co««+A^Mn*0)-^^\^»ii»*ft (6) 

Thus, integrating, we obtain 

\ 

where 0|«G|,s C Jo o .J 

' We now suppose that $ and 6 are both small, so that by the first of (1) we have 

approximately (Cn- A^cos^)^sin ^-M^/Asin ^-0. (7) 

Now, by the value of G, Cncos^+A^sin^^, we find easily that (7), multiplied by 
Asin’^, can be written in the form 

(Cn-Gco8 0)(G-C»co8tf)-M^AA8in^^=O, (8) 

C-A fiyatn«s^ 

and we have seen that, if Gj^Ggs’ o ^ 

we have G»G|S ^ . 

Hence (8) becomes ^^«co8 -cos ■<»> 

4. Diacuasion of coses : (1) t snudl, (2) t great. We have two ciues to 
consider, (1) t small, (2) t large. If the top is initially set into rapid rotation, G|Cit|| is 
great, and the quantity on the right is small if t is not great. Taking case (1), we see 
that the quantity on the left of (9), 3, is small, and that therefore one of the factors 
at least is small — the factor*G|/Cno-co8^. Writing cos^i for G|/Gno, and putting 
cos ^scos ^i+c, we get, neglecting higher powers of c than the first, 

-c( — ^ -co8^i)«>^?I— ain*®.e*o^ ' 

, \C08^, V GjOflo 

By the value of cos $i we find 

€--^^^sin*d.e*C*, (Ij 

. and co89«>oos0|-^^^8in’0.s^c* ( 2 ^ 

T 


O.G. 
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Therefore, approximately, ft + ft . c 


and sin «sinft ft cos ft . • J 

This result shows that 6 increases with the time, in other woids, that the axis begins to 
descend in consequence of friction, provided h is positive, that is if the centroid is aliove the 
point of support. The contrary is the case for the upward vertical if the centroid is below 
the point of support, as, for example, when a backweight is attached to a gyimcojie, or the 
top is carried by a cap resting on an upturned point, and has gnivitatioiial stability from 
its own weight. This is the arrangement of the small top used in the Kleuriais ap|)aratus 
described in 3, VII, above, where the question of air-fi'iction is ini|K>rtant. The top 
is driven by a blast of air, which is shut off when tlie nei'essary high speed has 
been attainted. The arningeinent with centroid above the |)oiiit of suj^port would be 
undesirable. 

When t is great we have fii*st to consider the effect on the value of (.«. Wo have seen 
that f ' .n I 

G-(V"c' A ^ .(») 

The value of G in the exponent on the right is the current value, that *oii the left the 
final value. Suppose O and botli is^sitivo, A>C, and 11/ denote the integnil ; then G 
will be greater than G^, if (A-C)l{ A>1. But in anywise G, and (S must l>e finite. 
Considering again (9), with / great, we see that the left-liaml side must l»e finite, and 
’therefore, since is very great, sin<(^ must bo very small. Hence co»0 is approxi- 
mately ±1. If cos d— 1, o ^ < 

-((Vo~(ii)-=My/^Asin^(y.c’^' (:>) 

so that A is negative, and, if cos 

(Cwo+Gi)*-^- M//AA sin*(^. \ (.*>') 

Thus, ill both cases, whatever the initial [msition, the ccntniid is finally uiider the |K»iiit 
of support, that is, of course, if the top is such as to admit i»f this |M»^itioii ; if it is dimply 
supported on a peg on a glass plate or a Ihigstoiie, it will simply be brought down to the 
supporting plane with cessiitioii of spin. 

6. Calculation of mnall term Aii+XO anti tied act ion of more exact 
values of sin ft cos 0. IJiftcusmon of rases. When cos 0- I, we have by (.%), 4, 

«ine;.= (/=^ -V.-‘ ^ \ e ; (1) 

and by (5'), 4, when cos = - 1, ^ - .V ' • 

<'■> 

Now the value of 6 in (3), 4, gives by differentiation 

+ 1 + Hii. e», . e'^ ‘ (2) 

Tlie condition that A^+A6^ shmild la? very small coinpared with M//Asin 0 is fulfilled 
if A® is small compared with That this should be so is reasonable, for then :lirA 

would Ijo the amount of diminution of Ca produceil in one revolution, whiclr must l>o 
only a small fraction of Cn under any ordinary circiiinstanceH. 

Supposing / to be small, we write, by the result just obUineil, the first of ( I ), 3, and (8^ 3, 

...TO 

Now, by (2X 4, C«o-0,co8tf=C».-0,(ef>*<?,-~^ 


( 4 ) 
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Substituting in (3) this value of Gng— O|C08 B, and the value of cos B and sin B from (2) 
and (3), 4, we obtain a value of cos B in terms of Cn,, Q|, cos ^11 sin ^ 1 , which carries the 
value of cos 0 given by (2^ 4, to a higher degree of accuracy, and which, the reader may 
work out in detail. 

When t is great we calculate A6f+ kO from (1) or (1'), 5, according as cos d* 1, nearly. 


We obtain . A* /A \ 

Ad+A^=±^,(^-2j8inft (6) 

From this result and (D), 3, we get 

{Mi7A±^,(^-2)} A8in«<?= ± (CX±G,)* ; (6) 

andthereforo 8ind={ (7) 


where all the upper signs are to be taken for cos=-1, and all the lower signs for 
cos 0= + 1. 

Thus again we have A^+ A^, a stiiall quantity, as wo should, and a nearer approxima- 
tion to sin 0. The calculation could be pushed to a higher approximation, but it is 
needless to do so. 

6. Motion of a fiat disk. The hooinerany. The peculiar motions of a 
light flat disk depend entirely on the action of the air. If a card is held by 



one corner in a suitable inclined position to the vertical and is set in trans- 
lational motion in its own plane, with rotation about a normal to the plane, 
it will, if thrown adroitly, seem to describe a parabolic path, but on an 
inclined plane. It is interesting to drop cards under different initial 
conditions down a wide sheltered shaft, and note motion and paths [see 
Maxwell, Sci, Papers, I, p. 115]. 

In what follows the reference will be mainly to the Australian aboriginal 
weapon called the boomerang, but most of the statements made can be 
illustrated by the flight of cards or of thin disks of wood thrown into the 
air, with rotation in the*plane of the disk in each case. No doubt the 
shape of the edge of the boomerang, which is very different in different 
specimens, has some influence on the path, but much would appear to 
depend on the dexterity of the thrower. 

The boomerang is made of hard wood, and is generally of shape similar 
to that shown in Fig. 74. The angle betw*een the arms varies greatly in 
different specimens. In section it is slightly convex on one side, and more 
decidedly convex on the other, as shown also in the figure. It is held by one 
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end, and delivered in the air by the (right-handed) thrower with the nearly 
flat side vertical and the more convex side turned towards him. The missile 
is set into rotational motion about a normal to the mean plane, as shown by 

the short transverse lines in Fig. 76, which 
gives a plan and elevation of an observed path. 
The transverse line in each case is the normal, 
and is drawn to the side of the plane from 
which the rotation is observed to be in the 
counter-clock direction. 

One side of the boomerang has been spoken 
of in what precedes as nearly plane. But in 
some forms the two arms are not in one plane ; 
they form, in consequence of a slight twist, the 
two blades of a propeller, which, as it revolves 
about a normal to what may be called the mean 
plane, screws itself forward in the direction 
in which that normal {X>int8 as a spin axis. 
According to experiments on the flight of 
boomerangs, which are confirmed by the mathe- 
matical theory referred to below, the return of 
the path to the starting point depends on the 
existence either of this propeller action or of 
the greater convexity of one side of the weapon ; or of a combination of the 
two. Either peculiarity existing by itself may be made to give the effect. 

7. Gemral enq^hmation of motion. Sjwcification of forc€$. Wo shall 
now try to account for the motion, taking as an example for reference the 
trajectory shown in Fig. 76. Suppose first, what is not often the ciuse, that the 
path lies nearly in a vertical 
plane, so that it is practically 
represented by an elevation 
only. We have two cases to 
consider, the front of the plane 
of the disk (a) tilted down, 

(6) tilted up with regard to the 
trajectory. The spin keeps the 
plane of the disk at a constant 
slope, and in this case at right 
angles to a vertical plane wdth 
which the path nearly coincides. 

In case (a) the forward 
motion and the sideways motion combined give a resultapt force due to air 
pressure, which, in the upward branch is directed towards the under side of 




Elevation ^pon a vertical plane 
throngh AC 


B 



Fio. 75. 
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the plane. Fig. 76 shows the two branches of the path and the direction 
of the air pressure force F and of gravity. 

A similar diagram for case (h) would be like that obtained by interchang- 
ing the branches of the curve, and tilting the disk the other way with 
reference to the path. It will be noticed that in each case the radius of 
curvature is in the direction of the total force at right angles to the 
trajectory. 

To specify the forces in the general case take as axes of coordinates, at 
any point O of the path, the downward vertical there, a horizontal line at 
right angles to the path, and a second horizontal line in a vertical plane 
containing the tangent to the path at O, choosing these lines so that they 
form an ordinary system of axes 0(x, y, z). Let then I, m, n be the direction 
cosines of the normal to the disk drawn in the direction of the force F, and 
a, fi, y the direction cosines of a forward element of the path. The hori- 
zontal force producing drift sideways is mF, the vertically downward force 
Z is Mg + IF (in the case illustrated by Fig. 76), the force along the path 
is ^hja + ¥(la + rn^+hy), Tlie latter force taken with the reversed sign, 
and added to the frictional resistance R, is the retarding force along the 
path, that is 

tangential retarding force = R — { Mgfa + F(7a -f m 8 + )}. 

In the case (b) the vertically downward force is M,^ — iF, and the force 
normal to the disk and towards the upper side is F — /M</. 

8 . TrnjecU)ry of light diAk in its otm plane. We shall now try to 
explain more fully the form of the trajectory in the general case. First let 
us suppase that the branches give no trace of return to the starting point. 
If the disk be. very light and be projected so as to move very nearly in its 
own plane, F — /M(/ may be so nearly zero that, though the effective mass of 
the disk is also small, there is little or no acceleration along the normal. 
As before, the aspect of the plane is kept constant by the spin. 

The force however in the plane of the disk is il 7 (l — jg 

is a. projectile in the gravitational field (a plane inclined to the vertical at 
the angle cos"'0 of intensity g{\--l^))y and the trajectory is a parabola. 
This can be illustrated very easily by projecting oblong post-cards or 
playing-cards so that each^ moves accurately in its own plane. 

9. Returning boomerang, ProiKUer action of ttrist of arms. The 
class of cases in which the outward and return branches lie nearly in the 
same vertical plane is sufficiently dealt with above. We have now to con- 
sider how the side-drift may arise and the projectile be made to return to 
the starting point. Let the boomerang have a certain amount of twist of its 
arms, and be projected as indfeated in Fig. 75, with its mean plane vertical, 
so that its centroid sets off along the tangent at A to the branch AB. If 
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the screw-propeller action is such as to give propulsion towards the loft, that 
is along the normal as drawn in the diagram, the trajectory will bend round 
in the manner shown. The spin is such as to give a force to the left, and 
the trajectory swings round as in the diagram. The translatory speed 
and also the spin diminish, and the plane tilts over as the normals indicate. 
The propeller action also falls off, but, as both speed and propeller action are 
less, the curvature in the plane is sensibly the same on both sides at corre- 
sponding points. The propeller action on the now slightly tilted-over disk 
contributes to, if it does not wholly produce, the upward concavity of the 
ascending branch and the straight and gentle downward slope of the last bit 
of the descending branch, in which the axis of spin has no lateral projection. 

10. Difficulties of complete theory. Approximate eomtants of motimu 
The theory of the motion of a boomerang cannot be worked out with any 
close approach to accuracy. The action of the air on an element of the 
surface of a body moving through it is not known exactly, and therefore 
the forces and couples on a body of any given form can only be roughly 
estimated ; and the figure of a boomerang is so complicated that, even if the 
action on an element of surface were given, the calculation of the resultant 
forces and couples would be difficult. Nevertheless the motion has Ix'en 
submitted to calculation by Mr. O. T. Walker, wdio has arrived at a number 
of interesting conclusions. We state here the most important of these, and 
refer the reader for Mr. Walker s analysis to his paper On Boomerangs ** 
[Phil. Trans, KS, 190, 1897]. 

If 7 be the resultant .s|)eed of an element of surface, and a tlie angle 
between the normal to the element and the direction of 7, the pressure on 
the element is taken as X7'‘cos«, and the couple per unit area i\h having 
moment ir7*'cosu, about an axis at right angles at once to the normal and to 
the direction of q. Here X, ir, /x, v are constants, whicli are estimated from 
experiments on bodies of different form.s moving in air. Mr. Walker takes 

= 3 and v = 2. 

Taking the plane of the arms of the boomerang, or the mean plane if 
there is twist, as that of XY, the centroid as origin, the projection of the 
direction of q on this plane as OX, a line drawn towards the more convex 
side as OZ, and OY to suit these axes, rectangular components of linear and 
angular velocity of the body are specified. The8<f arc tJ, V, W, and 
O3, where W is small compared with U,and f}* are small compared witli 
Qj is positive, fig negative, fij, positive. The time of flight is about 
9 seconds, the greatest distance 50 yanls; fi, is alwut >, fig about J, 
and fig about 30, in radians per second. U is perhaps 2000 cm./scc. These 
quantities give the motion of the boomerang with reference to axes tra- 
velling with it but not fixed in it. Increase^ of twist and diminution of 
round increase the positive value of fi^, and the negative value of fig. 
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With regard to axes fixed in the body the linear and angular speeds are 
u, V, w, o)i, 0 ) 2 , o)g. These axes, 0(A, B, C), are chosen as in Fig. 77, with 
thig centroid as origin, and OA, OB as the mean plane ; and Euler s equations 
of motion are available when the couples and moments of inertia are known. 

It will be seen that to an observer in front of the boomerang, looking 
from X, say, towards O, the turning of the plane about OX is counter- 
clockwise, that is the normal, which is towards 
the observer's right at the instant of projection 
with plane of the boomerang vertical, begins to 
tilt upwards. The progress of the tilt can be 
traced from the diagrams. The normal being 
drawn towards the more convex side the reader 
can see how that side is situated in the 
trajectory. 

11. Motimi nnth cluinge of direction of c 
plane. The effects of twist and “ rounding ” (as 
Mr. Walker calls the greater convexity) are so 
important, and the latter is so difficult to 
focus into a single idea, that it is practically 
impossible to give anything like a complete explanation of the motions 
without analysis.* But an ordinary unreturning boomerang (such as is 
commonly used by the Australian aborigines), the arms of which are in one 
plane, and the fjices of which are slightly and equally curved, may be con- 
sidered. The forward and sideways motions determine the pressure forces, 
and these of course go through a cycle of values as the mi.ssile revolves. 

But upward tilt of the front above the trajectory gives lifting force, and 
tilt round to either side gives aide thru.st, so that lateral drift from the 
direction of the initial plane of motion can be accounted for. Alteration of 
the aspect of the plane of the disk is due to the couples that act on the 
surfaces. There are two component couples, one due to the position of the 
centre of effort for the advancing body, a position that changes as the body 
revolves in its own plane, so that we have an average couple to reckon, and 
a couple due to the different speeds of different surface elements through the 
air. These couples will produce precession of the disk by the turning of the 

axis of spin towanls the couple axis in each case. 

• 

12. TmiMor'*roumlinii'' e^»entialforreU^^^ Mnltiple loops. Mr. Walker 
finds that, as stated above, unless either twist or “rounding,” or a combination 
of them exists, the boomerang does not return to the point of projection, but 
describes an open loop, roughly in a plane inclined to the vertical, or in a 
vertical plane itself according to the throw. But by properly shaping the 
boomerang, making, for example, the ends of the arms be nearly at right 
angles, and properly adjusting twist and “rounding,” it may be made to remain 
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in a nearly circular path .for a considerable part of the time it is in the air. 
Fig. 78 shows the trajectory in such a case. The last figure shows the 
trajectory of a boomerang thrown by Mr. 0. Eckenstein. The angle betwegn 
the arms was greater than a right angle, and there appears to have been 
“rounding” but no twist. It 
will be seen that the boomerang 
rises, passes round a consider- 
able distance with but little 
change of level, and finally 
returns, passing over the head 
of the thrower, and comes to 
rest after describing a series 
of diminishing loops. A pro- 




fessional boomerang thrower has been known to throw the missile from the 
middle of the stage of a theatre, then turn his back till it passed roundM.he 
front of the upper circle, returned over his head and gently sank in a nnal 
small loop to ^ hand held out to receive it. This apparently could be 
done as often as required, with perfect safety to the audience and exact 
repetition of the motion. 

The be.st non-retuniing boomerang of the Australian blacks are made with 
considerable rounding and a little negative twist. They are thrown with 
the more curved surface uppermost, and the mean plane nearly horixontal. 
The upward action of the air on the lower surface prolongs the flight, so 
that the missile may be thrown twice as far as a sphere of the same nuuw 
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THE SPHERICAL PENDULUM. MOTION OF A PARTICLE ON 
A SURFACE OF REVOLUTION 


1. ybp turning about a fixed point atul destitute of a.m, alnmt axis of 
figure. The spherical pendulum in its simplest form may be regarded as a 
symmetrical top without A.M. about its axis of figure. This a.m. may be 
zero, either because the moment of inertia about the axis of figure is 
negligible or because there is no angular speed about that axis. For the 
present we shall suppose that the centroid, whether the pendulum is a rigid 
body or a massive particle, is at a distance I from the point of suspension. 
The question of rigidity or flexibility of the pendulum will arise when we 
consider the forces on the supporting stem or thread. 

Let A denote the moment of inertia about an axis transverse to the 
length of the pendulum, and i/r have the same meanings as for a top. 
The A.M. about the vertical reduces to Ai/ic sin*0. Thus 

i/r8in*-d=j=| (1) 


where h is a constant. If the pendulum consist of a particle, of mass m, 
hung by a massless thread, we have A = mlr and G =?«/<. Here and in 
what follows 6 is measured from a vertical drawn upward from the point 
of support. 

If C be the centroid of the pendulum, so that OC = I, the horizontal pro- 
jection of OC is fsind, which we denote by p. The rate of turning of this 
projection round the vertical through 0 is The horizontal speed of C 
is prf^, and the moment of this motion about the vertical is pn^. Hence* 
we have • (‘I)- 


which apserts the uniform description of areas by the radius vector p. If 

X, y be the coordinates of P referred to horizontal axes through 0, we have 

yx-xy = phfr = h (3) 

If there be no turning of the top about the axis of Rgure, — i^cos0=^, 

and therefore »; • sa Gi* . ... 

iYsm*^® — ^cosd. .(4), 
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The energy equation is 

A(9*+^*8ln*8)=s2(— wgricos9+E), (6)' 

where E is the total energy. But we have seen that ^sin^dnA/Z^. Hence 

A9**2(--«i^ico8 6+E)— (6) 

If we write a for 2mgllA, b for 2E/A, c* for hyi*, and z for cos 6, we get • 

i*«(-a*+6)(l-**)-c* : (7) 

From (7) we obtain f as an elliptic integral in terms of z, and 2 as an 
elliptic function in terms of t. For we have 

dt ^ ^ .( 8 ) 

{(-o*+6Xl-e»)-c*}* («Z)* 

In this equation and those which follow as derived from it, the radical 
may have either sign according to circumstances. Examples are given 
below. Equating Z to zero, we get a cubic equation of roots Zj, z^, Zj, 
fulfilling the condition Zj>-l>>Zj>Zg.* The roots z^, Zg define limitations 
of the range of motion of the pendulum: The centroid cannot rise higher 
than the height Izg above the fixed point or fall below IZg, for the reason 
that z‘ cannot be negative, and Z must therefore be positive. Of course 
both of these heights may be negative, that is both limiting levels may be 
under the centre of the sphere of radius I on which the centroid moves ; we 
shall see that the second is always negative. 

Writing Z in the form (*i— »)(s 2 “®)(®“®s)> supposing f=0 when 

.=.„w. obtain 

Tims t is given as an elliptic integral. As we have seen above, the 
integral can be written 



where m [not the mass of the pendulum] 

-{ltt(^^-Zg)}^, tan*^=(z-Zg)l(Zg-z), and **=»(c2-2,)/(z,-s,). 

The period of oscillation T is 2F(4:, [see also (2), 5, XII]. 

. We thus get z in terms of t by the elliptic function equations 

s-Zj=(Sg~Zj)sn*7nf, Zg-s=(Zj-Zjicn*7w<, \ 

*x-*»(»i-z,)dn*m<, c=s,8n*mf+z,cn*TO<./ 

Returning now to the equation Z^O, we observe that the sum of its roots 
®i+® 2+®8 “ V®* that the sum of the products of pairs of these 
roots, Zg^+z^+ZiZg, is —1. But we can write this sum of products as 

* "nie order of the roota Uken here i> the opposite of that need in 4, XII, and elMwhere, 
that ie 3 , and tg are interohanged. Thie wae not obeenred until the matter was in type, when 
It did not appear to he-worth while to ohange the formulae. 
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“l“®s*8' Thequantity — 1 — 82*8 
is iiegative whatever the signs of z^, z, may be, since each is less than 1. 
Hence, as is positive, Zg+z, is negative, and the mean of the values of Zj 
and z, is negative, that is the horizontal circle on the sphere midway 
between the circles which limit the motion is below the centre. 


2. CeUeulatioH of azimuOml motimi. We can now find the time in the 
azimuthal motion. We have by (1) and (8), 1, 

■j •*. '■ It HLz . 

li i (^) 

The numerical value of yfr for any value of z, and therefore of the time, 
is best found by the process of 21 and 22, XIT, above. 

When i is negative, that is when the pendulum is descending, we must 
give the negative sign to the square root in (8) and in (9), 1. Let us suppose 
that the pendulum is started at the level z=Zo [z 2 > 2 o>Zj], with some 
value of i ; then of course Z is positive. Take z negative at starting, yfr as 
the simultaneous angular speed in azimuth. At starting the pendulum has 


▲.M, about a vertical axis, and since this must remain unchanged we have 
ph}f=h. This equation gives 2pp^+p®^=0, or, since p=ltan6—l(l—z*)^, 


^ 2P-rfr ( 2 ) 

• Thus ^ vanishes when i = 0, that is at each limiting circle. It also 
vanishes when that is when the bob is passing the horizontal plane 



Pio. 60. 81. 


through 0 (if it does pass that plane), and the value of p is there 
stationary as z varies. The path of the bob at a limiting circle, where i ssO, 
is a tangent to that circle on the sphere, and changes at the point (A| or 
Bj, Figs. 80 and 81) of touching, from a downward or upward course to an 
upward or downward, according as the limiting circle is the lower or upper. 

There are two cases. Jurat, that in which the upper circle is above the 
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centre of the spliere, sepond, that in which both circles are below the centre. 
The projection of the path on a horizontal plane is shown in Fig. 80. It 
touches three circles in the first case, the projections respectively of the 

upper limiting circle at the hori- 
zontal great circle of the sphere at E, 
and the lower limiting circle at It 
is easy to see that in this case the 
projection of the path touches the 
projections of the limiting circles 
externally, for clearly the path must 
trend outward from touching either of 
these to touch the great circle, and 
thence trend inward again to touch 
the projection of the lower circle. 

The case in which l)oth limiting 
circles are below the centre is shown 
in Fig. 81. The projection of the 
lower limiting circle is shown touched 
externally by the path, the other is toiiched internally. It is clear that 
the path must trend outward from touching the lower circle to touch the 
upper, and has not begun to turn inward when the latter circle is reached. 

Fig, 82 shows a photograph of an actual path. (See the appendix to this 
chapter for curves obtained by experiment.) 



3, Azimuthal angle described from one limiting circle to the other> Itt- 
If P, P' be two successive points of intersection of an intermediate circle by 
the path, and A the intermediate point of touching a limiting circle, say the 
upper, the azimuthal angles are C(]ual. To pi’ovc this we go 

back to equation (1), 2, and obtain easily 


dz /f p 


dz 


z*){aZ) 


= \4 




.( 1 ) 


Therefore the vertical plane through the centre of the sphere and through 
any turning point of the axis on a limiting circle is a plane of symmetry as 
regards the portions into which it divides the path on the sphere. 

We shall now prove that the angle traversed by the projection of 
the radius vector from a point of contact B >^ith flie projection of the circle 
2 ;= 2;3 to the next point of contact, C, with the circle z — greater than 
Jtt and less than ir. The first of these theorems is due to Pui.seux {Jottm. 
des Math. 7, 1842), the second is due to Halphen {Fmict. Ellipt, t. II). 


We have 


V'BC 


-r 


dz 


(1 - «*)(aZ)i’ 

aZ^(h— a*)(l — a*) — <j* » a(», — *)(*, — a)(* — »,). 


where 


( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 
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But we have seen that Zi = — (l+*2*s)/(*s+*3)> which is positive, since both 
numerator and denominator are negative. Thus 


which also is positive, even iiz=\. Also 

^ ^ + 2(22 + 23)} (*2 - 2)(2 - 28)- ( 5 ) 

But if 2=1, ttZ becomes — c*, so that we have, by the value of 2j, 

“®*“2, + 23<* + = - V). -"(e) 

which is negative, inasmuch as z^+z^ is negative. Thus 



and we obtain from (5) 


r 

I i^i + Zg) I J.^ (I —zi)^(^z^ — z)(Z2 — Z)(z — Zg 


( 8 ) 


where ^^=s —(l+ZgZ^X^z^+Zg). Now, since ^(z^+Zg) is negative, z^, which 
is always negative, is numerically greater than 2*. Hence the value of the 
expression on the right, which is positive, is diminished by giving to z, in 
the factor Z| — z under the square root sign in the integrand, the value 
of Zj. Similarly, the expression is increased by writing Zj— Zj for Zj— z. 
Hence, if I denote the integral, 

h 

/ ^ ^ 22*)( 1 — Za*) / ( 1 ~2a~)(l~Zs^) \^T 

1 1 + ZjZa + Za( 2 a + 2 *)/ \ I + z^z, + 23(22 + 2s)/ 

It will be observed that both 1 +(22+28)22+2223 and l+(2j+Zj)2s+222j are 
positive, since 1+ 2323+ 21(23+ 2j)=0, by the value of Zj. 

Now, as the reader may verify, 

I«J {( l-23)( l --23))*+(( l+22)(l +Za)}* ^^^ ^ A + B 

{(l-22®)(l-23*)}* ' {(1-22*)(1-23*)}* 

The preceding inequality therefore becomes 

^ , A + B A + B 

AtT !• 

(1+22323+23*)* (1+22323+23*)* 

It is easy to see from this result that yjrao lies between two limits, both 
of which are greater than Jt. For, if we square A+B, we diminish the 
result if we substitute Z3* for Zg* where the latter occurs. The numerator 
of the fraction (A+B)*/(l + 2z,z,+Zg*) still exceeds the denominator by 
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2 ( 1 — 032)+!— 2^2^ which is positive. Similarly we can show that (A+B)* 
exceeds l+ 3 ^^^+z^(z 2 +z^). Thus we have the result stated. [See also 7 
below.] 

4 . Azimuthal sj>eed vei^ great Limiting circlea nearly coincident 
tcith the horizon tal great circle^ one ahove^ the other below. If tho azimuthal 
speed bo very gimt the values of h and in Z are also very great, and the cubic Z=*0 
reduces, approximately, to 5*=1 which gives for values equal but of opposite 
sign. The third root <?j(>l) as h is increased without limit tends towards infinity. The 
inequality found above shows that then ^nc reaches the value t, while the azimuthal 
motion very closely coincides with the horizontal great circle of tlie sphere. When tho 
angular speed in azimuth is very gi^eat but finite ^i^d £3 are opposite in sign, and very 
nearly equal to 1 in numerical value, and we have, to a first approximation. 

To a closer approximation we have no need to go at present ; it may be worked out by 
the reader. 


6. Pendulum nearly verticaL Theorem of liravais. When the pendulum 
i.s only slightly defiected from the vertical and is projected with a correM|)oiidiiigly t^iiiall 
azimuthal angular speed, the values of and ^3 will have tlie same sign and be nearly 
equal. The limits between which ^bc lies become approximately equal, and we find 

V^BC = iir -I- = ijr * — i = Jir(l + g sill'' (/j) (1) 

The angle 0^ might equally well have been used in this apprciximation instead of 0.j. 
Hence a somewhat closer approximation would be obtained by writing sin t^gsin instead 
of sin* 6^2 Thus we get 

V"«c = Jir(l + i sin sin &.j) (l») 

If a, /3 be the apsidal disUinces of the projection on a Imri/ontal plane of the |»ath of a 
|x>int at distance I from O, we have 

V^bc = 4^ (l +1^ (3) 


which is Bravais’ result [Joiim, de 19 (1854)1. The fi act ion, Su/IV- f>f Att, by 

which '^Bc exceeds .Jr, is J of the ratio of the area ra/i of the ellipse to the area of 
the hemisphere l>elow the point O. 

The result may also be obtained as follows. By (H) of 3, we have 


^ f (i -> v)( * - 


(■<> 


New since ^2« h slightly greater than - 1, and is tlnueffue approximately 

+ 1 (for V3 + Vi + Va “ “ write 


Tj- - *3 - 1 -bCg, - 1 -f-c, 

where ^2* ^ small {sisitive quantities. In the approximations which follow we 

neglect products and higher |KJwers of than the first, but retain tupiare roots of 

products, such as (c.,^^)^. We get first 



Now considering the integral, we notice first that 1 - -•= /-(g - e) and Thus 

we can write the integial in the form 

f<« de 1 
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and thiei, to the degree of approximation adopted, can be written 


1 f-s de 


(1+M 


SO that we have two integrals to evaluate. By the substitution e^\lu we get for the first 
integral the value 7r/(c2<?3)4, while the second is clearly It, Hence we have 


V^liC = 


^,1. 

2' f 


( 6 ) 


But if a, fi be the radii of the limiting circles (on the unit sphere) corresponding to ^39 


we have approximately a=(2«,)4 (7) 

and therefore ^bc J^(l + 2 a/i), (8) 

which is the result already obtained above. 


Lagi*ange c»btained (/or. cif. infra) V^Bc=5raj8/(a- + /32j^ and it is very curious that he 
should not have suspected that his calculation was in error. For, as he remarks, his 
result gives motion in a curve, consisting of repetitions of a certain number of spirals 
when + (3^) is rational, or a kind of continuous spiial if this is not the case. But 

it is clear that the motion is Hiinply that of a conical pendulum slightly disturbed from 
steady motion in the neighl)ourhood of the downward vertical, which is well known to 
have as period of disturbance half the period of the steady revolution, p/a« an interval 
wdiicli tends t<i zero with the inclination of the pendulum to the vertical. This interval 
causes the motion in an ellipse to be aceom)ianied by revolution of the axes of the ellipse 
and alteration of the eccentricity as commonly seen with an ordinary pendulum. Bravais 
remarks, *‘Tant il est vrai que rerreur est tellement humaiue, qu’ellc [peut se glisser 
sous la plume dii plus illustre g^omiftre.” 


6, Period between the limitunj cirelea when the pendulum ih nearhj 
vertleal. Theory of Layranye, As to the jieriod of passage from one limiting 
circle to the (> 11101 ' and back, we see from (10), 1, above that the period of disturbamre of 
the pendulum from a stc-ady motion at an inclination cos''*{i(rj + ; 3 )f to the upward 
vertical is 


[aU,- i(‘3+^;.)!]- 

But as and approach more and more nearly to it is clear that approaches 
more and more closely to 1. For the roots of the cubic, Z=0, give + + 1 =0, 

= l + 

*2 + *3 — i + Co + Cj 


0 ) 


if, as before, we write *3^- 1+^3, where c.,, Cy ai'e small in comparison 

w’ith 1 . Thus wc (detain for the ptu iod 

"It Stt 

b'Ui - i(-\.+^a)}]* ”[«{ l+i(l - + A(1 - >]^ 


0 — ■ ■■ ■ - 

(2<i)i{l - ii(»in20s+8in-<>3)}4 

or, if a, li have the meanings lissigned above for the unit sphere, 

Period =*27r 

If the pendulum be simple, otherwise it is ^mtg'A, In the former case, 

Period = "•|[(^) { A + A (“‘ + 


Thw result was given by Lagi-ange [MA. Anal., Sec. Partie, Section VllI, §§2l, 22]. 
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7. Azimuthal angle from one limiting circle to the other always > 
When and ^ are nearly — 1 the value of w nearly i»F, and the pendulum 
from the upper limiting email circle to the lower or vice vena in slightly more tton a 

quarter of the period of revolution. The path has 
two diatueters at- right angles to one another at 
slightly different levels ; it is a kind of ellipse 
traced on the spherical surface. 

The proof that is more difficult. The 

followiug process by complex integration is due 
to M. de Saint Germain {Bull, des Set, Math, 1896, 
p, 114), and is Imsed on the substitution of an 
integral between limits Zi and oo for the integral 
taken from to Z 2 , The same idea is used in the 
dernonstnition in 12, V above, due to M. Hadamard, 
of a property of the top. 

From the centre O (B'ig. 83) describe a circle of 
very great ladius B in the plane of the paper, and 
through the centre lay the line X'OX as axis of 
real quantity. On that line lay down the points A, B, C at distances 2 |, h 
O (B, C within the small circles). Tliese represent the I't^ots of the equation Z=0. The 
two points P, P' at .r* 1 and .r= - 1 arc the poles of the. integral 

cidz ^ 

Considering now 2 as a complex variable, take the integral 



h 


dz 


[F^a{z,-z)] 


]{l^z^){z,-z){z-z,)F\^' 
round the two circuits shown in the figure, that is i*ound the cii’cle from X on the up|)er 
side of the loop shown drawn round A to the lower side of the loop^ and then round the 
loop to X. Then take the integral in the opposite direction round the double loop 
enclosing the points B, C. The sum of these integrals is equal to the sum of the residues 
for the poles P, F. 

Now, if B be very great, the integral round the circle is zero, and we have only to 
consider the single loop XA and the double loop BC. The integral round the single 
loop is 2 pi 

taken along the axis of real quantity. The integral round the double loop is 

dz 




)F}4’ 

taken also along the axis of real quantity. 

(7), 3, the residue with respect to P (the point «= 1) multiplied by 2iri is 

^ „ *r 

and the residue for P' has the same value. Collecting results, we find by (8), 3,* 

dz 


V^JIC = 


JC r*a 




**){(*» 

dt 


Since, within the range of integration, 1-i* ia negative, the integral on the right is 
negative, and therefore yjrB : is less than ir. 
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By substitutions which inoreaw the value of 



and transform it so that tlie final result can be evaluated, it can be shown that this 
integral is less than ^ir, so that ^bo> W, as was shown before by the method of Fuiseux. 

8 . PosfdbUity of 'motion of rise mul fall on a surface of revolution, 
with aids vertical With respect to the motion of a particle under gravity 
on any surface of revolution S, the axis of which is vertical, it is pointed 
out by Routh {Dynamics of a. Particle, §550) that with given initial 
conditions a motion of rise and fall can only take place on certain regions 
of the surface. Let v be the spee<l of the particle at any instant when the 
axial coordinate of the particle is z. We can write 

Here H — 2 ; is the “ head ’’ which gives the speed v, that is the speed is that 
which would be produced by fall from the plane 2 = H. Now if h denote 
the A.M. of the particle about the axis, the horizontal speed of the 
particle is yyjf, and y\fr cannot exceed v, but is in general less than v. 
Hence if we have jy-\/^- = 2//(H — z), that is if — = the motion 
of the particle is horizontal. In general however y*(H — ;s)>-/t‘"/ 25 r. Hence 
if the cubic surface of revolution, y-^H — = be described, the particle 
must in general be at a greater distance from the axis than the points of the 
cubic surface corresponding to the same z. The cubic surface divides the 
surface S into zones, and thus rise and fall takes place between the two 
limiting circles of intersection, on a zone of S which lies further from the 
axis than the corresponding zone of the cubic. 

If the particle is started horizontally, the cubic surface for the initial 
speed is obtained ; then the circle on which the particle starts is the 
boundary of two zones, and the motion lies in that zone of S which is 
more remote from the axis than the corresponding zone of the cubic 
surface. 

If the cubic surface touch S it will do so in a horizontal circle, 
which is a circle of po.ssible steady motion. No motion deviating from 
that circle will be po.ssible on S if the neighbouring parts of the cubic 
on the two sides of the circle be outside S, but will be possible if the 
reverse is the c«i.se. The* motion in the circle is therefore unstable in 
the former, stable in the latter case. 

a 

9 . Motion OH a deeelojmhk anr/ace reitlacmbk by motion in piano. 
Wii:h regard to a particle moving on a surface, it is important to remark 
that, if the surface is developable, the motion on the surface may be 
replaced by motion in piano. 

By a developable surface is meant one generated by a succession o£ 
straight lines, each one of which intersects the line which precedes it in the 
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series. For example take any curve in space, and mark a close succession 
of points on the curve by the letters a, &, c, ... in order, and joining 
ahy he, cd, ... , extend each line both ways beyond the points which define 
it. The lines thus drawn mark out, or generate, a surface which, by 
turning about the defining lines in succession, can be brought into a plane 
which initially contained a consecutive pair of generators. Any curve 
on the surface becomes a curve in the plane of development, and the curve 

on the surface, which gave the succession of points a,h,c is called the 

cuspidal edge, or edge of regression, of the surface. 

A cone and a cylinder arc examples of developable surfaces. In the former 
the edge of regression is a single point, the vertex of the cone ; the cylinder 
may be regarded as a cone, the vertex of which is infinitely distant. 

If a particle move on a developable surface along any path its acceleration 
will consist of two components, one, s or vdvjds, along the path, the other, 
v^jp, along the principal normal to the path towards the centre of curvature. 
Project this normal on the surface in a plane containing the normal and at 
right angles to the curv>e ; a component of acceleration along the surface 
and at right angles to the path is obtained, of amount r-sin/3//j, where ^ 
is the angle between the principal normal and the normal to the surface at 
the element of the path. The other component is along the normal to the 
surface. If now the surface is developed into a plane, the latter component 
becomes unnecessary for any motion of the particle along the path, while, if 
the motion along successive elements of the path be the same as before, 
the accelerations vdv/ds, v^^in j3/p, are just those which characterise the 
motion. The curvature of the plane path is obviously sin ^ and p/siii fi 
is its radius of curvature at the point considered. 

It is only necessary therefore that the forces acting on the particle 
moving in the plane path should be the same as those in tj^e tangent plane 
of the surface, corresponding to the element considered, to ensure that the 
motion at each element may be the same as before. 

If the surface be a right circular cone with axis vertical and the motion 
take place on the inside of the upper sheet, the particle will, in the absence 
of friction, be under applied force towards the vertex of amount mg cos a, 
if a be the semi-vertical angle of the cone. The component of gravity 
normal to the surface is balanced by the reaction of the surface. Thus the 
motion can be discussed as a case of the inotian of a particle in a plane, 
under a constant force directed to that point in the plane which represents 
the vertex of the cone. A particular case of motion on the cone is in a' 
horizontal circle with con.stant speed. This circle, of radius ft, say, 
develops into a circle of radius a/sin a, on the plane, and the acceleration in 
it, has component v^sinaja along the generating line at each point. 
The force giving the former acceleration was R cos a, and R w’os mg/sin a. 
Hence the force required in the plane is R cos a sin a, that is mg cos a. ‘ 
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10. Motion of a particle between two close circles on a surface of revolu- 
tion. The motion of a particle between two near limiting circles on a surface of 
revolution under force axially directed can be discussed in the following manner. Let 
the equation of the surface be (1) 

where z is the. axial distance of the particle from the point, the vertex of the surface, at 
which y=0. Consider first the particle as in steady motion in the circle at axial 
distance z from the vertex. If yp be the angular speed of the particle about the axis, and 
the mass be taken as unity, we have for the conqK)nent8 of the reaction of the surface, 
directed respectively outwards from the axi|^ and axially from the 
vertex, = _ Y, mg = - Z, 

where g is the force per unit mass (gravity) applied to the particle. 

We shall take the field of force as due to gi’avity, and the axis as 
vertical. 

If the particle is disturbed very slightly from the steady motion 
without alteration of the a.m. about the axis, we have 

( 2 ) 

where h is a constant. Let the deviation of the particle from the 
steady motion circle be measured along a nieridiati in the direction 
from the vertex. The accelenition along the meridian is s. If $ be 
the inclination, as shown in Fig. 84, to the axis of the normal di'awn 
to the surface at the position P of the particle, the foice along the 
meridian produced by giavity is g sin 0. The acceleration towards 
the axis is which gives a component y^-cos^ along the 
meridian. But since y2^=/e, we have g\frcoa$=h^coH6!g^, Thus 
the equation of motion is 


.(3) 



i’=^co8 0-y sin 0. 

Now lot 6 be the radius of the steady motion circle, and a the inclination of the 
normal to the axis lat that circle. Then y — i^+^coso, where p is the radius of 

curvature of the meridian at the iwint. Thus we get 


/i'^cos 


(<) 


hH 


Since s is small and h^coaa/lP- 




l/Afr' 


g sin a, 

/l2 


“) 

this 1)ecoines 


1 +3 j con 
b 




..(3') 




si n <4 +y cos + 3 cos- 


ra|3=0. 


.(3) 


The period of a small oscillation about the steady motion is therefoi'e given by 


«n o+,y C 08 o^ + 3 co8*a]- 


( 4 ) 


mil I* T »/ vifci u J t'l-w iX j 

If r Ih) the length of a normal from the steady motion circle, we easily find, since 
dgidz—coia and ttma , dr={p- r)da, that (1), the equation of the surface, is 

r2(co82a - m sin® a) = rt®, 'j 
a 


and that 




(cos® a - w 8iii®a)^ 
Thus the period equation becomes after a little reduction 


) 


(») 


{(4cos’a-m8in*a)(cog*a-«iBin*a)l)~l. , 


( 6 ) 
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If the steady motion circle be very near the vertex, that ia if * be very small, we have 
approximately cos*o=l-6*/a*, 8in*o=6*/a*, co8o=] where is sma in com- 
parison with a®. Thus ws get for the period the approximate value 




«\V, . '*+3'« 


Or if 5|, be the radii of the upper and lower limiting circles, 

-nr 

The azimuthal angle turned through in the period is the product of the expi*es8ion on 
the right of (6) by the angular speed in the steady motion, that is by (^/rcoso) , that is 
by {^(cos®a - m ain*o)i/a cos a }^. Hence the angle specified, V^o. t say » given by 

^o.T=2a*^4cos®a- sin®a)”i (8) 

In the special case in which the steady motion circle is very near the vertex we get 

^o.T-^r\^l+ g - ' > 

or more exactly 


/ 4 + 

ylfo,r^ir[l+ ^ 


If the surface is a sphere, and we fall back in (7') and (O') on the results 

already obtained for a particle moving w'iiliin two close circles near the lowest {x>int. 

If wi=sO, the surface is a paraboloid of revolution. A general discussion of the motion 
on the sphere and on the paraboloid will be given later by means of elliptic functions. 

If the surface is a right circular cone with axis vertical, the semi- vertical angle of the 
cone is Jtt - a. Since p= qo , and now by (1), ft =** cot a, (4) above gives 

T=2.(3 j; cos=a)'^=2.(|^)^ (10) 

11 , Initial motion in the plane of the horizon tal grea t circle. The particu - 
lar case of the spherical pendulum in which the initial motion is in the plane of the horizontal 
great circle (the “equator”) is interesting. It will be instructive to deal with it from 
first principles and then refer it to the gcneml theory. We take the peiiduliini as 
“simple” and of length /, with bob of mass unity, and put y for the distance of the laib 
below the plane of the equatorial circle at time yjr for the azimuthal angle described in 
the same time, and v^^ for the initial speed of the bob. The vertical speed at time t is 
the radial speed is rf{(P-y*)i>/rf/= The axiinutbal speed is then 

The energy equation is therefore 

0) 

We have also the equation of a.m., 

V=(^-y*)v^- (3) 

Substituting from (2) in ( I ) and reducing, we find * 

S*f*-2ffy(r'-y<)-roy, 


But from (2) we have also 
so that 


— 









: If we split the expression on the right into two parts, ais shown in 

rfV'=K i+H (5) 

[of which the first is v^dtj^l^ by (3)], it will be found that, if 

^V"“o 7 i* 

Hence Vr=l ^/+sin“> (6) 

Thus the combination of elliptic integrals is capable of being expressed in 

terms of ordinary functions. This result is due to Grecnhill. 

Referring l)ack to (9) of 1, we find that 

dt= (7) 

{-az{z-z^){z^-2)]^ 

since here z^^O, But in the present case also a = 2gll^ and so, remembering that $ is 
here measured from the tipward vertical, so that - az{z - z^{z^ — z) is positive, we get 

rf<= (8) 

By (3) above wo have dt= (9) 

{ ?:*%*} 

and by (4') d^r -O— (10) 


Thii quantity --2gz(\ is <iZ/f. Thus to obtain the roots of Z«0 w'e have, 

after division by 5, so as to get rid of the zero rot^t, 

+ 2glz^ - v^z - 2gl = 0, 

and therefore * = V)^J (li) 

Thus if i»Q is very small, the large positive root of Z~0 is only slightly greater than 
1, while the remaining root is very nearly —1. The range of motion is thus from the 
level of the centre of the sphere very nearly to the lowest point. From the inequality 
given in 3 it will be- found that the range of azimuthal motion between the highest 
and lowest positions lies between and 7r/2i. 

When Vq is very great the large root given by (ll) is very great, the other root is 
slightly less than zero, so that the limiting circles are very close together. The value 
of V^Bo is then, as the inequality in 3 show's, very approximately tt. 


12. Simpte jjevdulnm osciUoting through Jinite range. We shall now 
consider the special case qf a simple pendulum oscillating through a finite 
range in a vertical plane. The problem is essentially that of a particle 
moving Without friction on a concave circular ring in a vertical plane, 
or along the interior of a guide tube bent into a vertical circle. If I denote 
the radius of the circular path, and B the angular deflection of the radius 
from the lowest position, the equation in both cases is 
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Multiplying this equation' by d and integrating, we get 

- J^ain0(l$=jCO80+C, . 


,.( 2 ) 


where C is a constant. When 0=0o, 6=0, so that C= —gcoaOJl, and we 

have Z*d*=t<®=%Z(cos0— cosOo). 

where v is the speed of the particle in its path when the deflection is 6. 

• (4) 


■ di _ /ly 
d6 \g/ 


Equation (3) gives , 

{ 2(cos 9 — cos C7^)} ^ 

If then T denote the time taken by the particle to pass from deflection 0 to 

do ( 5 ) 


deflection 0^, we have 


T = 


Jo {2(cos0— cosdo)}* 

Since the pendulum is at rest at the instant 0 = 0j,, t is one quarter of the 
period of the motion. 

Writing now sin J0 = sin |0o8in 0, (6) 

where 0 is an auxiliary angle, we obtain 

(7) 

where A;s=sin 1$^, But, by (6), 

cos 10.0 = 2 sin 1 0oCOS 0.0, (8) 

and the same relation gives 

{2(cos0— cos0o)}* = 2sin .J0()COS0, (9) 

so that, if 71* stands for g/l, we obtain from (4) 

0 = 2n sin i0QCos 0, (10) 

and by (8) 0=7icosl0. (11) 

Thus we have by (6) 


dt 


1 


and 7iT = 

Also, of course, we have 

nt=^ 


d<i> ^ 

r 12^ 

D (1— 


di/> • 

/ 



The integral K is the complete elliptic integral of the first kind, of which k 
is the modulus and 0 is the amplitude. 

The time *irc from 0 = 0^ to 0=s02 described by the 

pendulum is given by 

nG,-«,)=F(A;, ^2)-F(*. ^). 


(14) 
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It is clear from (12) that, if k (that is sin^do) ^^niall, we have 



the result that we obtain at once if we suppose Q so small that we can write 
Q instead of sin 6 in the fundamental equation (1). 

Since A:*-<l,the factor (I — /t'^sin-^)”^ can be expanded in a converging 
series and the integration performed term by term. We obtain 



For a good many purposes the first two terms of this series form a 
sufficiently close approximation. By taking a sufficient number of terms 
of the scries we can calculate K to any desired degree of exactness. Tables 
of the values of K for values of the modulus proceeding by small steps 
have been constructed by various methods (more expeditious than that here 
indicated), and the results are avaiLable for practical calculation.* [Refer 
to 20, 21, XII.] 

13. Discumiou of force alowj the support inff cord or rod of pendulum. 
If the pendulum start from rest in a position making an angle with the 
downward verticil, the force toward the centre applied by the cord when 
the deflection 0^, from the downward vertical, has been changed to 0, is 
mf0*+?n<;cos0, or by the value of ^ given by (3), 12, mf/(3cos0— 2cos0^j). 
This gives mgr cos 0 q for the central force when the pendulum is in a limit- 
ing po.sition, and cos00 is negative when 0o> But if, instead of a bob 
suspended by a string, we have a particle moving on a guiding curve, or in 
a tube, in the form of a circle of radius i in a vertical plane, the amplitudes 
may Inive any value from 0 to tt. Or if the bob be attached to a rod, or a 
wire capable of bearing thrust along its length, the tube may be dispensed 
with. In this latter case however the centroid will be at distance I froni 
the point O of support, and if A be the moment of inertia of the whole 
alx)ut the axis through O at right angles to the plane of motion, the length 
of the equivalent simple pendulum is Afml, The outward force applied to 
O is still 7ngf(3cos0 — 2cos0o), The pull in the pendulum rod varies from 
point to point and depends on the distribution of the mass. 

Considering however tl^c simple pendulum, we have seen that the out- 
ward force applied through the bob to the cord is negative at a turning 
position •when for that 0o> A tt. It is clear that 3 cos 0—2 cos 0^ is positive 
whep 0o<ix, and also when 0o> Jtt for all values of 0< W. Hence the 
revei*sal of the force takes place when 0 has the value cos’'(g cos0o)(> W). 
It is impossible therefore for a particle unless constrained by a tube or 

*Soo the tables of Legendre, Extre, dt Cal. Jnt. t. Ill, also the Smithsonian Physieaf Tables 
and the l\Lnhtionenitafeln of Jahnko and Kmde [Teubner]. 
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a rigid stem, to vibrate if i7r<0o<^* The motion is nevertheless possible 
if the pendulum makes complete revolutions in a sufficiently short period. 

In this latter case let the particle have speed Vq when at distance Wo along 
the circle from the lowest point ; then at deflection 6 the speed is given by 

1 * 2 — -- (cosd — cos 6q), 

and the pull P in the thread is then mgcosO+mv^Ilt that is 
mg(3 cos d — 2 cos O^+mv^jL 

Hence, if the particle goes completely round the circle, we have, when 
0 = P=m/7( — 3 — 2co8dQ) + mvQV^, and therefore, if the value of P is not 

to change sign, we must have Vo^>jfi(3+2cos0o), and so if 
If this condition be fulfilled the particle may be suspended by a string. 
[See also 16 below.] 

14. Graphic representatimi of finite pendulum motion. The motion of 
the pendulum is illustrated by the diagram of Fig. 85. The liorizontal lino C-Pq repre- 
sents the level to which the bob rises, the circle AP(,B is that of the motion, and is 



therefore of radius I, the circle CPB is described on CB as diameter. As we shall show, 
the angle DCQ is the amplitude c/> for the position P of the particle on the horizontal 
line DQ. We join AP, OP. Then 

^BOP=^, ^BAP-^^, ^OAPo-J^o- 

By the diagram CB=2^sin2i6?<„ and therefore CT) = 2f 8in*Jdf^oa*BCQ. Tlius, wo 
have k^=CBI2lj the ratio to 21 of the height CB of the turning points. But also if 


CD=^- AC4-OD=sf(l -2 co82J^^j+cos ^)=2/(co8''*j6^-cos*Jft,)=s2/l**cn*t£, (1) 

(^)» 12. Equating these values of CD and reducing we obtain 

sin BCQsisnu (2) 

Hence BCQ=«/». 

Also X’=8in J00 =CPc/APq. If we write H: is the co-modnlui^ and is there- 

fore represented by AC/AP^. 

The construction in Fig. 85 replaces the turning of OP, with angular speed by the 
turning of CQ with angular speed and the motion of P by that of Q. (J starts from 
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C when P starts from Pq and coincides with P at B. If the particle just goes completely 
round in the guiding tube, that is if Pq is infinitely near to A, the larger and smaller, 
circles coincide, and ^ 

When and the particle just completes the circle in the guide tube, the time 

required is infinite, for k being 1, we have 

f*" - jf,., i±.i" +]*'.. (3> 

For a range however from a deflection of 89** on one side of the .vertical to a deflec- 
tion of 89” on the other, the time required is 3*4 times that required for a very small 
swing from one side of the vertical to the^irfier. 

The equation (^/O^ cos or (///^)i dn shows that the period always lies 

between the limits 29r/n and sec ^OJn. For iir > so cos ^d>cos Thus 

2>i > 2<^ > 2» cos ^ 00 , 

and the same inequality holds for the mean angular speed of Q. Hence 

— < Pei*io<l < ~ sec A00. 

16. Peiululum making complete revolntions- Now let the oscillating particle 
in the circular guiding tube make complete revolutions under gravity. The time of 
revolution and the time of describing any part of the circle required may be given, or 
we may be given the speed at top or bottom of the given circle and be required to find 
the period of revolution, the speed at any point, and the time of its describing any part 
of the circle. If the speed at top of the circle is known that at the bottom is also known, 

and vice verea. For we have i?,) -- sin 0 Ad \ (1> 

and therefore, at any |K>int, 

v3=.2<7;cos0+C=rj*- (2) 

if bo the speed at the lowest point. Thus at the highest point where we have 

(3) 

so thsit for the motion to be imssible wo must have v^>AgL 

In order that a bob 8us|jended by a thread may go completely round it must have at 
the top of the circle such a .sijeod that the thread is kept Unit, that is we must have 
V > 0^1 as we have already shown in 13 above. 

Keturning to equation (2), we write it in the form 

_ 4^/ sin‘^</>, (4) 

if stand for i0. Hence and so we have 

(ft = i — — I 1 * (3/ 

(r,2-47/.sin2«/>)4 -X*88in2<#»)4 

where which we know is less than unity. Thus, for the time from the lowest 

|)oint to the inclination 0, we have 

( 6 > 

The time for any arc from to is thus 

^3 - ^ ( 7 ) 

This, by (14), 12, above, stands in the constant ratio Sf/cj .(^//)4 = 2(5ff)4/r| to the time 
describing the corresponding arc in the oscillatory motion in a vertical circle of tho 
game radius. 
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From the lowest point to the highest the time r is given by 



The value of r can be calculated by the series (16), 12 with the value (2<;rl)V<’i of 

We can now solve various problems, making use of the tables of complete elliptic 
integrals which have been calculated for a succession of moduli [see 13 above]. Let us 
suppose for example that the period of revolution 2 t and the length I are given, and it is 
required to find Vj . [By a curious inadvertence this has sometimes been set as a problem 
in elementary dynamics !] We have from (8), (( 7 /f)^T=/rK. 

Let the circle be 2 feet in radius and be traversed once in half a second by the particle. 
This gives t= 0*25, and therefore r(gll)^=\. Now if l?=8in 35®, XrK— ODSS, about 0*7 per 
cent, short of 1. But this makes Vj = 2(gl)^lk = 1 6yt)*5736 = 28, nearly. Thus at the lowest 
point the speed is 28 ft./see., at the top it is 23 ft./sec. 

The circumference of the circle is 12*.57 feet nearly, and this space is described in half 
a second. Hence the average value of the speed reijuired is 25*14 ft./8ec., so that the 
result obtained is not very far from the truth. 

The reader may verify that a more exact result is obtained by interpolation between 
the values of K for sin 35® and Xr--8in36®. For X-=sin35® 12' we have, to less than 
per cent, of error, kK= 1. This makes /•— 0*57643, and therefore = 2 0*6764, that 
is the speed at the bottom of the circle is 27*76 ft/sec. At the highest point the equation 
gives ^ 2 = 22*66, in ft./aec. In this case the particle might be supported by 
a thread, as the condition is obviously fulfilled. In these calculations g has l»een 

taken as 32 in ft/sec.^ units. 

This may be regarded as the limit of the case of the sphtn’ical pendulum in which the 
terminal circles are very small circles at the xenith and nadir of the sphere, and the bob 
pisses from the left of one to the right of the other, thus giving an azimuthal turning 
of amount tt. 


16. Reaction of surface mi a particle movhuj mi lY, or force applied at 
the point of suppm^t to a spherical pendulum. We now consider the stress 
in the suspension cord, or the force applied at the point of support. When the particle is 
unsuspended, but moves on a spherical surface, the force found measur-es the reaction of 
the surface. In this latter case we suppose that no friction exists. By (5), 1, we have the 
equation A(^+^i*sin»0)=2(- )»,9;co8<?+EX 

which we may write also in the form 

ml(^+ tpHinr 0 ) = ( - mgl cos ^ + E) ( 1 ) 


The expression on the left is the mass acceleration of the [pendulum towanls the |K>int of 
support, due to the motion. The equivalent expression on the right can be written in the 
form 2r-*m*jgr(co8^Q--cos6) if we put E = m^?cos^o* 

But the gravity force -mg con 0 must also l)e balanced by the action of the point of 
support on the pendulum, and therefore if the force along t|ie axis applied by the support 

be R, we have ZlhiAt 

R = — A ^0 ■” •" wi// cos 0 (2) 


For a simple pendulum K=ml\ and so we obtain 

B~m5r(2co8 6o-3cos 0) (3) 

[It is to be remembered that 0 is here measured from the upward vertical.] For a particle 
moving on the interior of a surface, this is the normal force which must be exerted on the 
particle by the surface, and 0 is the angle which the normal at the point of contact makes 
with the upward vertical. 
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Now, with the values of a, 6, c stated in 1, we have 

i2s=(-a«+6)(l-^2)-.c2, (4) 

and the roots of Z^sO are ;?], z^, as explained above. The two latter roots define the 

circles which limit the motion, while ^1= -(I + V3)/(^2+^3)9 l^^at since Z 2 +Z 2 w negative, 

Xj i8>0. 

In the general case AR=2m^Pg(z^-z)- Amgzy (5) 

so that in order that R should vanish we must have 


^mt^(zQ-z)=Az ( 6 ) 

But by (1) the quantity on the left is A(6^+^^8in^^)^/^, and so z must be positive. Thus 
the force cannot vanish and change sign^pliless the pendulum be above the level of the 
point of support. This holds whether the pendulum be simple or not. 

If R is to be zero in tlie course of the motion we must have by (5) and the value ^Ab of £ 

AM AM 

{2m(’^ + A)g' (2ml^+A)g^ 

and these also show that the force cannot change sign if the motion is wholly below the 
point of support, for then both <^3 negative. 

To carry this discussion further we sup]jo8e the pendulum to be simple, and get as the 
conditions required Z 2 <]MIUy 


^2 



^3< 


2 h 

3 a 


But bja is ^i+C2+*3» and so we are to have 

*2 > n(*I +«J + «3X +^* + ^3). 

The value of z^ given above converts these inequalities into 


2 52^ + 5,^ + V 3 -I 




^ 3 ^2"1’*3 

The second inequality is satisfied, for we c,an write it 

1 

3 ‘5*^3 ij+s/ 


3 Z2 + 13 


The numerator on the right is negative and so also is the denominator, so that 

is positive. But is negative, and thus the inequality is satisfied. 

The first ine([uality can be written 

*2+^3 

The denominator is negative, and for the fulfilment of the inequality we have so to choose 
z^ that the numerator is also negative. This will 1>e the case if z^ lie between the i*oot8 of 
the quadratic in Tj, -V + Vj - 2^3-+ 2 = 0, 

for only for values of z^ in that region is the expression on the left negative. Solving the 
equation we find the roots f, f' given by 

• = ( 7 ) 

The roots must be real, and therefore 9^3^ ^8. This gives for the limiting case of equal 
roots ^3= 0*942809, and therefore the pendulum when on the lower limiting cii'cle cannot 
make a grejiter angle with the downwaixl vertical than ID** 28' 16". 

If this condition is fulfilled must lie between At the limits when 

Z 2 coincides with the roots we have bja^^^y or &/« = :]{', and between these values 6/a has 
intermediate values. As z^ diminishes from -'(8)^/3 to - 1, ( increases from 2^/3 to +1, 
while diminishes from 2>/3 to zero. 
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When £3 reaches the value - 1 we have the case of an ordinary pendulum vibrating in 
a vertical plane, and then the values of f and are 1 and zero. Thus the value of b/a 
must lie between zero and 

By (1) the velocity at the height corresponding to ^2 is given by 

(«“**)’ 

so that we may regard the kinetic energy as generated by a fall through the difTerence of 
levels l(bla-‘Z 2 ), that is through Thus wo have 



The required condition of inequality is thus ftillilled if 

The foregoing discussion is based on a pa}>er by M. de Saint Ooriiiaiii (BtilL de.9 Sci, 
Math, 1901). 

17. Motion of bob referred to reclangular axes. Discussion of the 
motion by elliptic functions. If we take now a*, y, ( as rectangular coordinates of 
the pendulum bob, .r, y being drawn horizontally from O, and f downward from O, we have as 
the equations of motion .. » 

- Ep ^ay = - E’j, wif =. - E*^ + 7/»y (1) 

Now, as we have seen, (2) 

is the equation of a.m. about the vertical. Also we obtain by (1) 

.(3) 

If then E vanishes at any point P on the trajectory, .>'^0, y=0, and there is zero curva- 
ture of the horizontal projection of the path at P, which is thus a fwiiit of inflexion, and 
the osculating plane is there vertical. 

Now z denoting cos 6 sis before, we have seen, (11), 1, that 

Z-Z3-^{Z3-Z3)»v?tnt, ^2 -5=(r2-53)eii2/«^, -r3)dn2wt/. 

Also we have ~ f or l^{\ - z^)}j/ h (4) 

The angle turned through by the radius vector of the horizontal pi*ojection in any time 
is thus r hdt 

. ^ Jis(j-ii) W 

When for s* is substituted its value in terms of elliptic functions, the integral can be 

found and y/r determined. Thus determined ^ can Iks used to give .r and y by the relation 

w=a?+iy=pe*>. (6) 

TTie integral f given by (5) has two critical points r = 1, 5 = - 1, but .r and y are uniform 
functions of the time. * ^ 

Now 0^2 +y2 -1-^2=^, and therefore 

+y- + + xt+yj^ 4- 0. 

Hence (1) gives (7) 

But we have seen [(8) and (3), 16] that 

+ ( 8 ) 
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Now by (1) we get also - »= - ^^(2^ - 3,) (9) 

Putting, to avoid confusion with the mass m, of the bob, fi, instead of m for — * 3 )}^, and 

»-(S'/0 » we find, since *=.Zj+(3,_*j)8nV“*3+(?s-*3)«n*«, .(10) 

where 

^-(ei-*8na«+/()«>, (H) 

where ^s)/(ei ~«s) as before, and A =2(3^3 - 2bja)l(zy - z^), a constant. 

Equation (11) of course splits into two equations of the same form, one in which w is 
replaced by .r, and the other in which replaced by y. The equation is a particular 
case of that known as Lamp’s equation, which is of the form 

“• {»(“ + l)A-8n!*a + /<}w. (12) 

If w =» 2, this reduces to (11). 

Equation (12) may be put in the Weierstrassian form by means of a new variable 

P«'-83 

8n*M~ ^=* ^ ; (13) 

and with a view to the discussion in 18 and 19 l»elow, wc write «=Mpa'+N, where M, N 
are constants which are determined in 18. We get 

fh « 

so that, since 

r*»2M-ir j, 

Jj, J ( 4(p»‘' - PiXPw' - «3 )(¥>w' - Cs)}^ 

that is p^-|=2M ^w,, 

where «, is the half-period of m', corresponding to the variation of p»' from e, to Cj. But 

2 K_ 

J..,24 (7/-;3)4’ 

and therefore cu, - « — (14) 

Thus, as may bo seen otherwise, the variation du lias the value du'. (e, - e3)4. Hence, since 

iZf»=.P'‘'-«3 ngx 

we have instead of (11) )^,‘^3={6P«'-fi<’3+^(ei -f’sXw, (16) 

and, instead of (12), the general I-iamc equation 

• + (17) 

where A is a constant. In what follow^s we use the new variable u\ w-riting it however 
without the accent 

18 . CalcnliJUion of 0 in terms of t For the calculation of $ in terras of f, or 
vice versa, we have the relation 

i2«(6-<M)(l (1) 

where a, b, c* are positive real quantities, and 1 > « > - 1. This equation has, as we have 
seen, three real roots ; one Zj between +ao and 1, one' between 1 and So(the initial value 
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of for which of course 2* is positive if it is not zero), and a third between and — 1. 
.Now, transfol'ming as above from (1) to the Weieratrassian form, we get (from the 
B«b8titution.=M.+N) (2) 

with . M=^ N=A 

The roots of the Weierstrassian cubic obtained by equating the expression on the right 
of (2) to zero are given by 




^5! — ■ Ttir J 


_*»-N 

3 — Xjf > ' 


(4) 


( 8 ) 


(7) 


M ’ M ’ ’ M 

and fulfil the condition since ^,+ra+f,=6/a=3N. 

If wo construct the Weierstrassian fiiiiction pw with ^2» ffi ^ invariants, w^e have 

P'^u = 4 p\i - g^pu - (5) 

With s = piiy (2) becomes (jp'u - g^pu - g^ 

Identification of this equation with (5) shows that 

/du\- .1 

We shall 8upi30se that dii and dt have the sanies sign, as it is always possible to change 
the sign of n without altering the value of pit. Thus z and pit increase and diminish 
together. As 2 increases from to z^, pn increases from to eo in the real semi-period 
(0|, and for any instant we may write 

«=< + CU3, 

where 0)3 is the imaginary semi-period and t is real. 

In 1 above we have seen how t may be expressed in terms of [^tan“*{(z- - 0^}] 

as an elliptic integral of the first Legendriau type to modulus 
Now let ^a, pfi be so chosen that 

M!Ptt+N = l, Mjp/i-fN=^ -1 (8) 

2 


Then we have 


M 


"Pa-plS^ pa~pir 


and of course a, fi are imaginary. By (1) and (2) above we have ^ 1 ^- 13 = -c\ 

and therefore c 

P<i=±p^/ 3 ^iyj_ (10) 

With these values of M and N we calculate the term in (10) of 17. The 

value assigned to 4 in (11), 17, gives 


6*3-4- 


4(^1 — ^3)= 

Hence, by (9), 
and (16), 17, becomes 


N 


M + 4 -6^3 6jg. 


H«t - « 3 ) = 6«3 + 3<S»o+Pj8X 

ft* 

V/„!i={6pM+3(|S»o+p/?)}»r. (11) 

The values of M and N in (9) give, it may bo noted, , 


““i*' 2 pa-p/#* 2— p^T^i* 






.( 12 ) 


19> CalculoMon of the azitnuthal motion hy means of Jjami's equation. 

We can now consider the solution of the Lam<j equation, that is the determination of ^ 
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in terms of the time. Tlie theory of the subject has been fully discussed by Herinite 
and by Halphen. The process we give here, though restricted to the dynamical problem, 
is complete in essentials, and differs in some respects from the usual form. First we 
suppose that the functions ^a, pfi fulfil the condition [see (10) of 18] 


P'a+p')8=0. (1) 

Next we assume that w=(J ^ e ~ (2) 

(rafrfia^u 


Taking logarithms and differentiating, we get 

by the addition theorem for the {‘-functions. 
Differentiating again, we obtain 


r. S- Cr -p(«+a)-P(«+^)+2p«. 


By the addition theorem, 
this last result becomes 






(3) 


(4) 

.(5> 


But the value of (dicldu)ltc given by (3) converts (5) into 

^ -iPtt I fjg I tafl I ^ .. ( 5 '\ 

In the differential equation (11) of 18 the left-hand side of (5') has the value 

Hence, in order that the right-hand side of (5) may reduce to this value, we must have 

( 6 ) 

We have therefore to find the condition which, with (1), luust be satisfied by in 

order that (6) may hold. 

By (1) the pi^xluct on the right may Ijc written 

and therefore (G) becomes 

4(Pm - pa){pu - -f- f>a -I- 

= 4^n - - <73 - (4 jp-V (7 ) 

by the well-known property of the ^-functions. 

The coefficient of on the left and on the right must be the same, and so also must 
be the absolute terms. Each of these conditions gives the relation 

+ ( 8 ) 

the fulfilment of which renders (7) an identity. 

Now consider the quadratic equation 

(9> 

I-iet f l^ be its roots. Then 

Hence ^ifa =(^i +^ 2 )* ” 

that is f ,* + ^ 2 “ 1^2 *“ (1^) 

which is exactly the relation (8) fulfilled by ^fi. The conditions fulfilled by pa, pj3 
are, therefore, that they should be the roots of an equation of the form (9), and that 
f/a, p'jS should have the opposite signs. 
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20, Calculatiim of azimuthal motion^ continued. Let us now suppose 
that [=per»>>', see (6), 17], so that by (2X 19f 

0 ) 

* fra (rp 

We know that 
and 

80 tliat we obtain 




x+iy-C(pa-p>u)(p^ g>H) ^ . i fiu)' 


( 2 ) 


Hence, if we can take 


+ (3) 

(4). 


where K is a constant, we get 

• _ ^ ^0^ - a )(r(?e - 

.r - ^ ^ 


Now, by the equation of the sphere, 
and so by (1 2), 18, we get 

4/2 

,,,3+3,2= _ - F«)(s»/i - i»«) (S) 

or x-='+/-= J»k)(P/8-S»»‘) (»') 

where M=2/(J»a-p^ as found in (!>)> 18* Tlius -M*/^= - 4f*/(pa - 

For the sake of syintnetry we might choose a new constant £, sucli that C—EM^. 
Wo should have then for (2) and (4), 

.r + fy = KMf e - «(f. i f», ) 

•' traa-ptmi ’ ■ 

. <r(w - a)(r(u — Q) ,, , 

.r _ » y ^ <?“(f«+C«. 

K era <r/5 tr-H 

Multiplying the two equations togethei*, >ve verify that they give, as they ought, 

^ +y* = - ~ ^a)(^u - ^9/3), 

Also, by the addition theorem, 

ou-pr= 


( 6 ) 


we get 


aa-oB-- 


and therefore the value of M in (9), 18 gives 




r"a 

<r(a + f3)fr(a-/iy 


..(7) 


Dividing the first of (6) by the second,, and supfK>sing that#r = p cos ^ =p sin w’e get 

- o 

by which yjr can be calculated. The value of E* falls to be determined from the initial 
circumstances of the case. 


21. Direct determination of azimuthal motion. We have thus found the 
azimuthal motion of the sphencal pendulum as a solution of Lamp’s equation. Tlie 
following direct process leads to the same result, and wo give it here for the sake of the 
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concluaiona to which it leads as to the angles turned through in successive half-periods of 
the motion. In 2 above we obtained 

t-*"’-! <» 

Writing Mpw+N ==«, Mpa+ N ** 1, Mp/3+ N = — 1, and remembering that du==dty we get 

^ i \ (2) 

du 2 M\fpu-pfi pu-^fpa) 

Now i*=(*y=MV»u=(-t«+6)(l-«*)-c=*, (3) 

and n^a or fS according as ^ I or — 1 . ffence 

P^<*=P'‘)8= W 

and (9^0, may have the same or contrary signs. In accordance with the choice 
already made above we take c 

^ = (5) 

Eiluation (2) becomes - 2t -y = 

‘ ' dil pu-pa 

By the addition theorem of the f-functimiH, we have from this, 

-««+i8)+f(w-^)+2{^ 

- ((u + a) + ((h - tt) + 2(d (7) 

Integrating w’e obtain c2*>=5 ” (8) 

Fix'iu this and the equation of the sphere we can deduce .r-f Jc — iy; but the values of 

these quantities are given aV)ove. 


22. Proof of Brnvais' theorem by elliptie functions. In this connection 
the determination of what are called the complete integials, 

I iOi + v)dti, f ({m + v)duy 


is important. For the present we take only the We have 

I “ f (« 4- f^ydti = log (1) 

Jo 

But tr{2u) + r) = - c; 2 *i(»*+»>crr, 

and thus log{<r(2o)-|-/>)} = 2(<a4-/0^/+(2?a + l)^^+log(<rr). (2) 

Now let the step of azimuthal angle desenbed by the spherical pendulum when u is 
alteitid by 2<i)| be 2\pQ, Applying (2) to (8), 21, we get 

= 2»yi(a + wj) - 2i;, ( - tt + oii) + 2»;i(/i -h Wi) - 2>;i ( - /J? + w,) - 4oii(fa + ( 0 ), 

that is + (3) 

Following a process due to Qrecnhill [ICfltptic Functions^ ^PP*]> we find an approxima- 
tion to the value of the expression f»n the right of (3). We divide the expression into 
two parts and so that we have 

= o),fa, (4) 


Now (U| corresponds to the largest root Zi of the cubic e<|uation in £, and (03 to the smallest 
root £3. Let the two roots Z3, (corresponding to (113 and (111+CU3, between which the 
variation of u takes place in the half-ix^riod) be both approximately ec^ual to -1. The 
variation of u in the integration considered is through the whole period 2 qii, so we now 
suppose (1)1 written for m in (4), and v/j written for to correspond. 

Q.O. X 
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The value of u for «= +1 is a, and for z-= — 1 is jS [so© (8), 18]* If then q and s be 
email quantities, we get by a period-rectangle, i*eckoning arguments from the upper circle, 

a = W3( 1 - s), coi -H W 

Developing fa, f/J by Taylor’s theorem and using the values 


P«>3=e3i P«>i=ei. 

we find fa->/s+«W3p‘*»3=^3+®3*e>3* (®) 

and therefore, by (4), 

vfr^ = 5'«3(^i + - <*>3^1 “ <*>1 Va + «'»>3(^;i + + ^a***!) (7) 

It can be proved that dn* { n (C| - 

— f»3 


Multiplying by du and integrating from 0 to Wj, we get 

dn^{2« (Ci - ~ coj 4* (8) 

Jo- ^1 “* ^3 

so that (f*! - t* 3 )^E (y) 

where E is the complete Legendrian integral of the sec'ond kind to modulus 

K«s-«3)/('i-e3)^- 

But we know also that K(«, -« 3 )i=(e, -« 3 )(o,, (10) 


where K is the complete elliptic integral of the firat kind corresponding to E. From (9) 
and ( 10 ), by subtraction, we find 

(«! -'?3)*(B - K)= +^ 30 ), (1 1) 

Equation (9) used in the first of (7), and ( 11 ) used in the second, give 

jfj=yW3(«,-«3)iE, \ 

1003 ( 0 , ~ * 3 )^ (K - E). J 

Now, in 1 7 above, we have seen that M^3a + N = 1 , + N ^ - 1 , 4 * N = 11 ence 

if y 2 » 73 be the angles which the axis of the pendulum makes with the downward vertical 
when in the positions Cj, Z 3 respectively, we have by ( 12 ), 18, 

cot* iyj = i *S®^ 3 ± / , 3 ^ 

g>/3-03 + wi + - ^ ' 

But ^^'cu 3 = 2 (tf, -tf 3 )(ffg-e 3 ), /’®=(« 2 "’^ 3 )/(«i-^ 3 )> Henco approxi- 

mately, by (13), cot* -(c,-C 3 )«W= -JiVW(^i-e 3 ). (14) 

(.5) 

Thus we find by multiplication, 

(Cj -C 3 )« 2 o)y 2 = ~^;j-cot 2 JyoCOt-Jyg, (16) 

and by substitution in ( 12 ), 

V^i “ - K) cot Jyg cot ( 17 ) 

Again, by ( 1 ) of 19 above, which relates a to # 

1- _ J ^ C**’! "h y <*> 3 ) _ y!P^wi _ 7 

P"® ^(<*>3 ”^<" 3 ) « «?a“C3 8 






Dence 

and therefore by (12) 


.(18) 

(19) 
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But [(16), above] we have seen that 

(«i ~ «3)*«W3 = t ^ cot Jy* cot ^73, 

and thus we get V^=V^i+V^2=:jTr+^,{it'*(K-E)+PE}cot JyjCotJya (20) 

Substituting now from the expansions of K and £ in ascending powers of putting 

Ijjff YfQ get etisily 

^=:^i-|.^2=j7r{H-(g + ',1»^H**)cotiy2Cotiy3} (21) 

A rougher approximation is 

V^=j7r(l + ?cot JygCotAyj), (22) 

which may also be obtained by noticing that as it approaches zero, k' approaches 1, without 
limit of closeness, and that the limiting value, for Xr-O, of (K-E)/!*^ is while that of 

E is Jx-. Tlius yjf — 1^(1 ^ 3 1 y^ cot Sys) = Att ( 1 + 3 y-j Vs) (23) 

This is Bravais’ result, which was found above by another process, not involving the use 
of elliptic functions. 

Jf we replace the factor 1 in the value of found from (19) and (16), by 

-(G-Cw)/(G+(H 

we obtain ^^j=([|~*)*^cotiy5Cot|y3; 

which with (17) gives the approximate azimuthal turning for the corresponding case of 
the motion of a top. G is the a.m. about the upward vertical. 

23. Considevatuyn of iip(Tial caaeH of the »sj^herical pendulum. Going 
back to the exact eijuation, (3), 22, we may now reckon arguments from the hirer 
limiting circle so that a j8=<a3(l -«), da-ida. Thus ditferentiating with 


respect to «, we get ^ 

= ('>,\»a+ >/, C> 

But we have here to take and thcrefoi’e have 

S»"arfa+j/-/J</^=0, or (2) 

Thus we find Vi)P’'«- (3) 


But direct differentiation of the fundamental ei[uatiim of the <;j-functions, that is of 

gi ves pli = , 

and so we liave - 6(i?-a - iy,, = 6J3^)3 ~ 4^2- 

In virtue of the.se values of equation (3) takes the form 



Nov^we have seen in 19 that jpa, are the rof>ts of a certain quadratic equation 
which, if - K bo the sum of the roots, may bo written . 

^ + K* “ J</2 ~ 0. 

Substituting, therefore, in (4), -k for and for we get 

Also we have {ta+{pj3+K=>0. 


,( 6 ) 
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' , : the addition theorem of the p-functions w*e have, since 

j^+Pi8+p(a-/8)=0,\ (6) 

80 that p(tt— /8)«=K.j 

It is important to notice that, by (6>,‘ a+)8+a-)8, that is 2a, is a period of the 
argument te. 

We know that Pa-p)8 are positive, and it can bo proved [see Halphen, Fonctions 
Mltptiqnea^ t. i. p. 315 ] that the expression which appears in ( 5 ), is 

negative. Thus d^Jda! is positive, that is increases with increase of a'. The 
imaginary part of a is tV, and a* may have any value from 0 to the full half-period 
value 0^^ so that, a lies between <0| and <t>|+ cus ; also P lies between 0 and 0)3. The values 
of a and P are situated as indicated in the inequalities 

tf,>pa>C2, e 3 >P) 0 >“OO, 

and pp reaches the value - 00 when P=0. Thus we can write 

a«<t)i+9a)3, ^=(l-s)ci)3, 

where g and s are proper fractions. In each of the extreme cases specified in the table 
below 9 is zero, and it will be seen that p'a-hp'^S^O, and that 2a is a period. 

Again, if r be the time value of the half-period, and t (<r) the current value of the 
time reckoned from the lower limiting circle, the equation for u is 

t 

+<*>3. 

As an example, let the pendulum very nearly reach the lowest point of the sphere. 
Then we have, also very nearly, ^=0, that is pass«, and a»((>|. But now to the same 
degree of approximation -1, and so also Hence pjS—Cj and j9~(03, that is 

the purely imaginary part of P is zero. 

Tlie following table shows the values of a\ a, when the azimuthal angle turned 
thmugh in half a period has the exti'eme values and tt. This angle has been 
calculated, from ( 3 ) of 22 , that is from 


1 

a' 

1 

a 

1 P 

1 

1 1^0 

I. 

0 

! 

CO, 

1 “3 

Jir 

JI. 

i 

i 

.. .* „! 

1 

W|-»-W 3 

103 

1 IT 


In the first case we get, by the values of /J and o, 

*V'o=»?iW3-W»i, 

and in the second case “ %W|). ' 

The quantity according as is positive or negative. Thus, in the 

pi'esent case, we have the values stated in the table 
The meaning of these results may l>e shortly stated. When a«fu, and j 3 »a» 8 , that is 
when one limiting position of the |)endulum bob is at the lowest point of the sphere and 
the other infinitesimally higher, the azimuthal angle turned through in the passage from 
one limiting level to the next is iw. 
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In the other extreme caee we have, by (6X 

p(a-)8)--(po+pj8) 

by (8) of 18. But((-j3>»b)i, andeo.wehave 

«. 2N 

pa»,=^. 


SN 

M’ 


This is the case in which [see 15, above] the limiting circles are shrunk into the extremi- 
ties of the vertical diameter, when ' 

In the case of motion described in 4 above, the value of is infinite, and so we have 
o>| «0, as the defining integral for (O] s^grtrs at once. Here by (10), 18, f/aa oo . 


24. Motion qf a particle on a cotusave mrfaee of revdvjtion. Now let us 
suppose that a particle moves on a concave surface of revolution, the axis 
of which is vertical. We suppose that the origin of coordinates (^, p) is 
taken on the axis, and that ^ is measured upwards, p horizontally, and that 
^^f(p) is the equation of the surface. The energy equation is 

im{p*(l+/'*)+/jV*} = ( 1 ) 

For clearly the expression on the left is the value of the kinetic energy, 
+nigf(p) is the potential energy, and h is the constant sum of these two. 

Since the action of the surface on the particle is always directed towards 
the axis of figure and the gravity force upon it is parallel to the axis the 
A.M. is constant. We have 

mp^/r*=2{ -mg/ipHh)-mp*(l+P)=m % (2) 

P 


Thus we get 







and 




J± r }* 



where f— is the time of passage from the distance p, from the axis to the 
distance p, and angle turned through by the horizontal 

projection of the radius vector in the same time. 

' It will be noticed that c* has not here the meaning assigned to it in 1. 
There it denoted ^sin*ft here it denotes 

It is clear that the value of c is vp sin a, where v is the resultant speed of 
the particle at any instant and a the inclination of the direction of motion 
to the meridian (a section of the surface by a plane containing the axis) 
on which the particle is situated at the instant. Thus we have 

c=vpsino=>VoPo®*“«o (5) 

If the particle describe a parallel (a section of the surface made by a 
horizontal plane), the vertex of the cone the generators of which are the 
normals to the surface drawn from points of the parallel must be above the 
level of the. parallel. This is necessaty in order that the reaction may 
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balance mg. If the semi-vertical angle of the cone be the condition 
necessary for eqnilibrium is clearly 

tan^=^. 

BvA eoi fi™d^ldp=f(p). Thus 

v^igpfip)}^ ( 6 ) 

Thus V is a possible equilibrium speed only if /'(/>) is positive. 

If the particle be under no force, except the reaction of the surface, we 
have, putting o'* for c*m/2/j., 

(7) 

In this case, since the force on the particle is always at right angles to the 
direction of motion, the value of the resultant speed remains constant, and 
therefore we have by (5), as a condition fulfilled by the path on the surface, 
the equation p sin a = const. 

This condition is characteristic of a geodesic on a surface of revolution, that 
is of a line so drawn on the surface that its osculating plane contains the 
normal at each point. We have thus obtained a dynamical proof of this 
characteristic property of geodesics. 

As a particular case, consider the indtiun of a particle on the interior concave surface of 
a hollow night circular cylinder. Here p is constant, and the inclination of the path to 
the successive generating lines of the cylinder is everywhere the same, so that the path is 
a helix on the surface. This is also obvious from the facts that whatever axial speed the 
particle may be given initially will bo 2 >reserved unaltered, and that the a.m. of the 
particle about the axjs also remains constant. Of course if the axial speed is zero, or if 
the angular speed about the axis is zero, we have the limiting cases of the helix, a circle 
about the axis, or a generating line of the cylinder. 

26. Motion on a paraboloid with axis vertical. Now let the surface of revolu- 
tion be a paraboloid with axis vertical. The ec] nation of the surface, if the vertex — the 
lowest point — be taken as origin, aiill ( be measured upwards, is 

( 1 ) 

In this case, if m be taken as unity, the equation for t becomes 


f f [i ( a+iM 

This may be written in the fonn 

I 

Jfi) {(C+«)(2Af-S^f*- c»/4a)}* 

I«t ^ be the roots, in ascending order of niegnitnde, of the quadratic 




( 3 ) 
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that i. if 

wehave i W 

Now let f=M»+N (6) 

We get for the cubic expression in the denominator of (6) the form 

4M’(*-«,)(«-e5j)(*-eaX 

where 

Hence, if ei+Ca+es^Oi N = "—j* - (7) 

and ~ - ?^i±-^^±i3 e (8) 

We suppose that { lies between and (“ 3 , so that s lies between and S 3 . We have now 

f-<o=(-Hl)*f' J (9) 

^ ^ ' J^3 Ws-SiXs-e^Xs-Ca)}® 

Let 8^^u. We get ^ - ^ 0 = ^ “ ^ 1 ) 

To detennine the limits of integi-ation vrc obseiwe that as ( lies between ^3 and (2 ^ <^1bo 
must lie between and S 3 , and that when we may take ^= 103 . Thus 

< - ^0 == ( - “ IJ* (pti - s,) { - (ti + ia >3 - Si(w - luj)} (11) 

The value of M may be chosen at convenience. If, for example, we take M=s - 1 , we 
have s,>S 2 >S 3 , and get 

< - <»= (|)^ - f « + ^>3 - «!(»« - Ws)}- (12) 

If we choose M-» -(«+{i), we have «i-<? 2 =(« + f 2 )/(‘*+i 3 )» 

In ( 11 ) and (12) ( is the Weiei’strassian function usually denoted by that letter. 
Elsewhere, unless the contrary is stated, it denotes axial distance as defined above. 

For the azimuthal motion vre have p-d^=cdty that is 

(13) 

( 2 M\i 

“ " J (S?w-Si)f/w; 

and, by (6) and (7), j. 

Thus (18) becomes rf^=^( (14) 

3M 

which may be written as 



P" sii 


( 16 ) 
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Integrating, we find 

/. / 2 \if rt r“ du \ (16) 

j«, ^ 3M 

We now define an argument a by the equation 

07) 

and calculate p'a by the relation 

j?”*® = 4(po - «i){pa - CjXjfta - Cj). 

We get p'a= — 08) 

(2yM*)4 

and therefore by (16), 



Now f =a gwftt + log a‘(u - a) - log (r(?e + a), 

J pu-- pa 

where ( now denotes the Weieratraaaian f-funetion. 

Hence, taking as limits of the argument u and ci>;„ we find 

o-(?e~-o)fr((«)3 + tt) 


26. Cases integrable by elliptic fuvetUms. It is stated in a paper by Gustaf * 
Kobb [Acta MatL^ 10, 1887] that the integration of the motion of a particle on a surface 
of revolution, under the action of a constant external force parallel to the axis {e.g, 
gravity), can be effected in terms of elliptic functions if the equation has one of the five 
forms, in which ^denotes axial distance and p radial distance from the axis, 

9«p2=f(f-3tf)^ 2p*+3«V = 2a3t 
To these a sixth, (p® - erf - i«^)' ~ 

was added by Stackel [Math, Annalm^ 41, 1893], and this was supposed to complete the 
list of algebraic surfaces for which the iiitegiation by elliptic functions is possible. Yet 
another integrable case has been reported by Salkowski Jenn^ 1904]. The equation is 

. p«-8€i3fp2+2a'’=0. 


27. Bdll rolling on a concave spheincal surface. We now suppose that the 
particle moving on the spherical surface is replaced by a ball which rolls on the surface 

without slipping. I^et r bo the radius of the 
I Q I ' surface (denoted by I above) and a the radius 

\ I of the ball. Take axes drawn from the point 

of contact O, (1) OD drawn towards the 
observer at right angles to the vortical plane 
containing the centre of the sphere and the 
point O, (2) OE tangential to the sphere and in 
the vertical plane just specified, and (.3) the line 
OG joining O with the centre G of the sphere. 
Tliese axes are drawn so that, as shown in 
Fig. 86, they constitute an ordinary right-handed system of axes. The inclination of GO 
to the downward vertical is and so the positive (counter-clock) turning of OG about 
01) is A We suppose that the vertical plane containing the centimes of the sphere and 
ball is turning in azimuth with angular speed 
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hdt the azimuthal motion be zero, and the centre of the ball have turned through an 
angle d about an axis parallel to OD, drawn through the centre of the sphere, and be 
the angle (measured of 0001*86 the opposite way round) between the radii, the extremities 
of which were in contact at the beginning and end of this turning. The ball has turned 
through the angle and its counter>clock angular speed is But clearly 

a<l>—r6j and therefore 


<!> 


a 


The rate of production of angular inomentuin about 01) due to this turning is 

- in “ a) 6' a. 

This is the part due to acceleration. 

Again, the components of angular velocity al)out 00 and OE are cos 6^, - sin d{r - a)kty 
due to the azimuthal motion, while if the angular speed of the spin about 00 be n, the 
corresponding components of a.m. are “?n(l*‘-*+rt*){(r-a)/a}^sin^. The rates of 

growth of A.M. about OD due to the motion are thus 


The inonient of forces about 01) is mf/a sin Hence we get for the equation of motion 

^sin ^{(X*-+/«'^)(r-a)\^cos 0-0, (1). 


The same process yields for the axis OE the equation 

-(X*2-f o5*)(r- a) —(^sin^ 61)- sin 0. 0—0 (2) 

The constant a.m., O, say, about the downward vertical through 0, is given bv 

(X*3 -I- a^)(r - a) siii^ 0ij/ - akhi cos tl ^ , (3) 


or, writing O, =G/wi, ip 

Substituting for \p in (1), we find 


cos 0 

(X*- + <!*)(/• -ft) sin- 0 


.( 4 > 




+ cos^)^/G,cos 0-^ftl:'~n) 


(X-^ + o*)(r - a) si ir* 0 


X + f/o‘sin 61=0, (5) 


which we call the (^-equation of motion. It will be seen that it is of precisely the stiine 
form as that used frequently above for the motion of a igp.* 

Multiplying (1) by. 61, (2) by adding and integrating, we obtain ^ 

(X*- + (i-)(r-<f)(6i‘-4-\^'^sin2^)-5J/;o-cos(^^ ("a 


w’here K denotes the total energy when the potential energy is taken as zero for 0^^Ty 
and therefore as -nujn when 61—0. 


* The ^-equation of motion is (if 9 is measumb as hen', from the downward vortical) 


- At? + (C« + Ap QOH t?) p sin 0 = Mgh sin 0. 

But if O be the a.m. aixmt the downward vertical, we have 

(i - - Cm cos 0 f Ap sin- 

^ G + C«ws^ « (»cos(? + Cji 

This gives \L sin 0 — — r-r—r , — , Aift cos 0 + Cn r-Hns 

® ^ A sill ^ ^ 8in-<? 

Henco the equation of motion liecoiiics 
which is exactly of the same form as (5). 


.V (GfCMcos^)(Gcoat?rCM) l • n 
A0-' +Mf/A8in^=0, 
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If write t»ooB 0 and 


a(2E-eii^*) 

~w(it*+a*)(r~a)* 


)8* 


oO, 

‘(i*+a»)(r-a)’ 


''(^•+a>0(r-«)’ 


(T) 


and give a the new meaning ^a*/(jfc*+a*)(r— a), the equations of energy and momentum 
may be written -*•)•- (« +«*)(! -**), I (8) 

J 

Eliminating we get from these equations > 

i*=(<«+«Kl-*s)-(/J+foM)*=/(*). (») 

In accordance with the notatiou of Darboux, followed by Greenhill, we can write (4) 
in the form , a Q,+G',cosd _ A-h' h+h' /Iqx 

(it*+a*)Rin*d l+op8d'*’l-co8d’ 


where 


Q\^l^ h: 


1 


aG| 


A'* 


1 _nQ\ 

2 (r-tt)(A®+a“)’ 


'2 (r-a)(A^+a*)’ 

Thus we have (since $ is measured from the downward vertical) 


.(11) 


that is 


; , / /j /i 1 «(O', + G,C08d) „av 

^-a-«+^cosd-|l- (12) 

j „f(r-a)(ifc»+aiO h'-h . 4+A' „„ 

+n^~<»+rr^ 

From (10) and (12) we obtain 


“ cos 0^ 


<14) 


The motion of the point of contact is thus exactly similar to that of the motion of a 
point on the axis of a top. In comparing the equations here found with those given in 
4, XII, above for the top, it is to be remembered that here. we have sup()osed $ measured 
from the downward vertical, which accounts for the appearance of a+az and p+bnz 
in (8), instead of a-oz, fi-hnz [loc, ciV.]. The calculation of t and of ^ in terms of 6 (or 
in terms of z) can be carried through by the same elliptic function analysis as for the top 
[see 18 and 19, XII]. 

28. Reaction of the surface on the rolling hall. The spherical surface reacu 
on the ball with a thrust R which balances the normal component nti^cos^ of gravity, 
and supplies the force «i(«*+v*)/(r-rt) required to give the acceleration (i<*+i?*)/(r-a) 
towards the centre of the surface. But v~^(r-a)Bin and thus we get 

R = CCS ^ 4- w (r ~ <i)(6)=* + ^*si n* tf). .( 1 ) 

But, by (6) of 27, this becomes 

R=m[gco8d+|(®-4»«*)a+^a»cojd}^^^,], 

R gcosd(4*+3a*)+2H« 

m * 

where H is the total energy per unit mass of the ball apart from rotation about the 
radius (XI. 

We infer that the reaction along the axis of a top, or gyroscopic flywheel, which is 
constrained to move about a fixed point in its axis of figure^ is given by (8) adapted to 
suit this case, by the supposition that, while h is the radius of gyration about any axis 
through the centroid of the top, at right angles to the axis, a is now the distance of the 
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»ir?V 


; frond the centroid. If we write I for the length of the simple pendulum 

; ; to the compound pendulum formed by the top or gyroscope turning about a 

: horiaontal axle at the fixed point, we have and therefore 


R-p cos fl+2|j^,.^cos fl+2Hjpp;^ 


sjjrcos^— ^+2-,- 


..(3) 


The problem of the spherical pendulum andpf the motion of a particle on a surface of 
revolution is of much interest, and more space has been given to it here than is perhaps 
consistent with the plan of this work. The' reader will find the elliptic function aspect 
of the subject studied very fully, with a wealth of results, in Greenhill’s Repw^t <m 
Oyrqtcopic Theory. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XV 

In Figures 87, 80 are shown reproductions of photographs of curves actually described 
by the bob of a spherical pendulum, in experiments made by Professor A. G. Webster, of 
Worcester, Mass. A small glow lamp was attached to a brass ball which formed the bob 




of the pendulum, and cameras Wei'S placed directly under and to one side of the swinging 
lamp. The experiments were made in a dark room, so that the cameias vrere without 
shutters, and the light was kept on only for a sufiicieut number of swings to give a 
complete curve. 

In this way the plan (already shown in Fig. 82) and the elevation (Fig. 88) were obtained. 
Figure 87 shows for comparison a plan calculated from Fig. 82 by measuring the maximum 
and minimum radii, finding the toots of the cubic equation, and calculating values of 
It will be s^en how closely the curves agree. 

A ^mparison elevation was also calculated which agreed very closely with Fig. 88. 


CK\PTER XVI 


DYNAMICS OF A MOVING FRAME CONTAINING A FLYWHEEL 


1. General equatiwis for inoviuf/ origin and axes. We liave dealt with 
a considerable variety of problems, using in each case the system of axes 

which seemed most convenient for the 
J'’ particular purpose, and establishing the 

^ equations of motion by a direct appeal 

to elementary hrst principles. Itishow- 
/ \\ ever desirable to set up formal equations 

/ ' \ of motion applicable to most of the gyro- 

/ -aX \ static combinations tlrnt occur in practice. 

/ .1 \ \ Let a frame of rectangular oxes, 

* ^ \ \ 0{x,y,z) [see Fig, 89], be drawn from 

\ \ an origin 0 which is in motion with 

\ \a' speeds t’j, t’g along the instantaneous 

\ positions of these axes, and let the frame 

have angular speeds wi , , Wj about these 

positions. A straight line OP is at the 
instant inclined to the axes at angles ■ 
A the cosines of which are Z, ?», ?»-. These 

yy / \ \ cosines are clearly the coordinates of a 

E » D \ point A on OP at unit distance from 0. 

^ \ Then, oipart from the motion of O, the 
\ components of the velocity of A in space, 
g \ with respect to the fixed axes with which 
I \ 0(», y, z) coincide, are 

l^mw^+n<Oi, ini—nw^-irlte^, 

n—Zeog+mw,. 

Fio. 80. * • 1 

If these are zero the point A has only the 
motion of 0, and so OA remains unchanged itv direction. For this the con- 
ditions are Zs^toj-nwg, rhsnwj-Zw,, ••••(!) 

Now take a fixed origin 0^, and let axes y\ z') be drawn from it 
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Wliich move so as always to be parallel to 0(a!, y, z). Let m^, ntj, lUg denote 
ebmponents of niomentum of a body taken parallel to the axes 0'(»', y', *') 
in their instantaneous position. The momentum resolved in the direction 

+ nixn ^ + mnj (2) 

If OP is fixed in direction, we have 

since the total time rates of variation of I, in, n are zero, according to (1), 
Thus if X, Y, Z be the components of applied force along the axes, the 
equations of linear momentum are 

lhi — cMaltta + WoUia = X, ih^ - WjUig + Wjjiiq = Y, ihg - Waitti + cD^ntg = Z. . . .(4) 
It remains to form the ccjuations of a.m. Then we shall be able to calcu- 
late in any tractable case the motion of tlie system, and the reactions on the 
supporting framework, aeroplane or airship, or whatever it may be. Let 
7q, /i-jj, be the components of A.M. due to the turning about the moving 
axes 0(£i?, y, z). Tlie coiiiponciits of rate of change of these are 

To these we have to add the rates of change of a.m. arising from the motion of 
O. Denoting by i;, f tlie coordinates of O with respect to the axes 0'(^» 
and by the components of velocity of O with reference to fixed 

axes with which y\ z') at the instant coincide, that is 

= + = = (^) 

and the wliole mass of the body by M, the components of momentum due 
to the motion of O are 


= + Mr3=M(f-a)2^+tt>ii;). ...(S') 

If the origins coincide at the imtanU Mf ’2 = Mjy, Mr 3 = M^. 

Now taking components of a.m. about parallel axes through the centroid G, 
and then tho.se of the a.m. arising from the motion of G, putting 5+^i 
i+i for the component distances of G from O', we find that the A.M. alx)ut 
OVis H,-/<,+M{y„-/8f+r,(y+„)-f,(s + 0). 


where a, y = 2 i *>2 — iTCDg — 2 ^, ywi— iwg. H.^, Hg can be written down 

by symmetry. 

We now calculate Hi— VsHg+iCjHg, which is the rate of growth of a.m. 
about O'a:'. To find that for 0.r, we have only to put, in the result, f, i;, f 
equal to zero after the differentiation has been carried out, and equate to the 
applied couple P ; and similarly for Oy, Oz. The equation for Ox is, 


+ j + M( - fiv^+yv^) = P, 


( 6 ) 
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If the body be rigid, S, y, s do not change as the body moves, and therefore 
the momentum terms affected by differentiation simplify tX> — 
with similar terms for the other equations. 

If A, B, C be the moments, and D, E, F the products of inertia for the 
moving axes at the instant, we have 

Aa)i — FiOg— Ea)3, AjsaBojg— D1D3— Fa>j, /t3=sCft>3— Ewj— Dwj. ...( 7 ) 

We shall find below some applications of these formal equations to" 
practical cases. 

2. Eooparidhig or cowtracting hody. Mean axes. When the body is 
invariable the rate of change of A.M. arises only from angular acceleration 
combined with variation of the motion of the centroid. There are however 
cases in which the mass of the body or system undergoes change, or in 
which the configuration is altered in consequence, it may be, of heating or 
cooling. We have then, in forming the equations of motion, to equate the^^ 
total time-rate of variation of a.m., from all causes, to the sum of the moments 
of external forces, together with any rate of change of A.M. directly due to 
such action between the system and external matter as the interchange of' 
matter bringing or carrying with it a.m. 

In the case of a body changing by expansion or contraction, or in any 
other way, the equations of the form (6), 1, hold, provided the terms in- 
volving differentiation with respect to the time are properly estimated. As 
an example, consider a body rotating about a fixed axis^ and receiving matter 
from external space in such a way that the impacts of the particles have, 
either individually or in the aggregate, no moment about the axis at any 
instant. Then, if ^ be the angular speed about the fixed axis, and Z(7nr^) 
the corresponding moment of inertia, we have 

^ = ^2(«ir2)+^^^2(»nr*); : .....(1) 

and, if no external forces which have moments about the axis act upon the 
body, this is zero. Of course if we consider the body as it exists at any 
instant, and the infinitesimal layer of matter deposited upon it in time t, we 
see that, to the first order of small quantities, the additional layer of matter 
has been given the angular speed alx>ut the axis that the body has at time i, 
while the small impulse moment required to do that, and applied by the 
body, involves a reaction moment on the body wjiich produces diminution of 
the A..vr. about the axis. The loss of a.m. by the body is thus equal to the 
gain of A.M. by the mass added. We have then to reckon dd{'S,n{r*)dt as a 
retarding moment acting on the original body. 

In the case of a body changing in configuration, in a known manner, we 
can choose axes of reference, 0(^, ^), in such a way that, if the body ware 
to become rigid at any instant, the axes would during the subsequent element^ 
of time be fixed in the body. Thus if we imagine a rigid body coinciding* - 
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with the changing body at the time t, and having the same moments. A, B, C, 
and products, D, E, F, of inertia as the body has at the instant for any 
systeui of axes, the a.m. about each axis is then the same for the imaginary 
rigid body as for the changing body.. 

Let Wi, W2, Wg be the angular speeds of the axes, and i;, ^ the coordinates 
of a point ; the velocity components of the point are 

The components of a.m. are given by 

{nd—iogi + oijy) + tt)3^)}] 

= 2{7n(j7^— fi})+Aa>i — Ectfj— Ffljg} (2) 

and two similar equations. For axes fulfilling the condition stated above 
the quantities 4, ^ are zero, and so for these we have 

AiOj — Ejft)3 — Fa>2» = — Dwg, /t3 = Ca)3--Da)2 — Elcoi. **•(3) 

Such axes have been called 7)iean <ixes [see Tisserand, Micanique Celeste, 
t. 2, chap. 30]. They are not uniquely determinate, as may be seen from an 
instance suggested by Routh \_Adva71ced Rigid Dynamics, Bth edition, § 22]. 
Let a body be initially at rest, and its parts be set in relative motion by 
internal changes. The a.m. about any axis fixed in space is zero, and so any 
set of rectangular axes given in posftion are mean axes. If then the body 
and axes be given both thopame motion, the axes will remain mean axes for 
the resultant of the superimposed movements. 

Jn connection with the subject of internal changes certain special cases are 
of importance, and we give here the equations adapted to the more important 
of these. Denoting by I|^, ^2’ ^3 components, about any other axes 
0 (x, y, z), due to the terms 

we have with reference to that set of axes, 

— Eojj— Fwg, = — Fwj — Dwj.l 

h, = + Ctoj — Dwg — Ea)| . J 

Here co, are now the angular speeds of the body, as it exists at the 

instant, about the axes 0(x, y, z ) : in the general cose the angular speeds 
of the axes are distinct from these, and may be denoted by 6^, A, B, 
C, p, E, F also refer to the axes 0{x, y, z). The equations of motion are 

(^1 + ^ ®i “ — Fwj — Dwg) 0, 

• +(^,+Ca»8 — Ewi)02=P (5) 

with two similar equations. If then we suppose that (d,, B^, B3)=(<ifi, w^) 

and thal the axes are mean axes, we get 

i Ewj— Fwg)— (B— C)«»,«8— D(a»3*— «s®) — E«i»x««>g+F«oi<»)j=P, (6) 

witli two similar equations. If the axes are not mean axes the term 
— must b^ added on the left of (6), and corresponding terms added 
in the two equations not here written down. 
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If at the instant considered the axes of reference and the principal axes' 
of the body coincide, D « E = F = 0, and the equations of motion (d) become 

( 7 ) 


with two similar equations. The terms — ^<0* are sometimes omitted, 

but it seems necessary to include them, for thoiigh D, E, F are zero at the 
instant, the axes of reference ai'e separating from the principal axes, and so 
D, E, are not necessarily zero. 

The component angular speeds Oj, Uj, Og of separation of the axes 0 {x, y, z) 
from coincidence with the principal axes, give Oi^Wi+ai, 62=<B2+a2, 
83=tt>3+a3. Then ( 7 ) becomes 
d 

+ Aw, ) — fiwg — — (B — C)wgU>g — BwgUg + CwgOg 

— I)2(w3+fl3)+ ^3(w2+a2)= P (8) 

An important case is that in which the a.xi8 of rotation is nearly coincident 
with a principal axis, say that of for whicli tire equation of motion is 

— I'Jwj — — (A — B)a>j( 02 — Aw,rt»-|- Bwsa, 

~^,(w 3 + ««2)+l)2(ft’l + «])= R '....( 9 ) 

Then w,, wj arc both small. If the inteimal changes are small and take place 
slowly, Wj, wj remain small, and D, E, E are also small. For a set of axes 
nearly coincident with the princi jwil axes, which we suppose arc only slightly 
displaced in the body by intenial changes, a,, a,, 03 are also small. If then 
t|,, ^2, ^3 are also small and K = 0 , ( 9 ) becomes 


«/(Ca>3)_ 

dr 


,( 10 ) 


to quantities of the second order of smallneas, and Cwg is approximately a 
constant. Calling this constant h, we get for the other two equations of 
motion. \ 1 

BC P> 

. ,p_ . . ( 11 ) 

^^(Bwg) — ( — /'«! = Q- 


Equations similar to (8) were used by Sir George Darwin in his paper 
“ On the Influence of Geological Changes on the Earth’s Axis of Rotation ” 
[PhU. Trans., 1876 ]; ecpiations similar to(ll) w^re given by Lord Kelvin 
in ail appendix to that paper. 

Let the motion be referred to the axes 0(a!, y, z) drawn from the fixed 
origin O, and the coordinates of a point at unit distance from O on the axis 
Oz be ij, 1 (which we may call the angular coordinates of Oz), so that Oz 
nearly coincides with Of, and f, tf are small. The axes 0 (a!, y, z) are moving 
with respect to the axes 0(f, t,. f). but slowly, so that a„ a*, a, are small, 
Clearly we hav. 
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Let now the body be symmetrical about Oz, and A, B, C change so slowly 

that terms in A, E may be neglected. Putting /(sA(C—A)/CA, and 

i(*B —h/A, we get ( 11 ) in the form 

‘ P O 

‘i**— (IS) 


which, it will be observed, are equations with gyrostatic terms juwj, — ju( 0 |. 

We come now to an important gyrostatic application of these results — 
the investigation of the motion of^e resultant axis of rotation of a body 
like the earth, the axis of figure practically coincident with the axis of 
rotation) of which is changing its position in the body in consequence of slow 
internal changes, the effects we may suppose of the yearly cycle of meteoro- 
logical phenomena. Let us suppose that the angular coordinates of OC are 
given by (^pcosmt, q=gsinmf, so that the point in question moves in a 
small ellipse about the axis 0 ^, the mean position of the axis of figure. 


Putting P = Q s 0 in (13), we get 

-h juwj — vpm sin ttU =0, w^— -|- vqm cos vit=0 (14) 

If we differentiate the first of these with respect to t, and substitute for 
from<the second, we get 

— wnimp +m 3) cos mt = 0 .(15) 

of which the complete solution is, with K and e as arbitrary constants, 

;■ ^ - cos mf + K cos {fti -f e). (16) 

Thus we have MKsin()itf-t-e), (17) 

which, by the first of (14), gives 

sin + K sin Out -h e). . . . .-. (18) 


Now the angular coordinates of the instantaneous axis are 
i 7 +a’ 2 /^i where n (= 013 ) is the angular speed of the earth about OC. We 
get, since 

n W (m*? + WMP)} cos m<-l- ^ cos (jttf +e), . . .(19) 

where K and 6 are the constants of integration. 

Similarly we obtain , 

« 

! These results are due to Helmert [Astron. Naehr., Bd. 126]. It is to be 
observed that fi is small compared with v, and that m/(r— m) small 
Hence the second term of the multipliers of cosmt and sinmt in (19) and 
( 20 ) may be omitted. For the earth (supposed unyieldbg) 2ir//t is about 
. ^6 days, or 10 months, and 2irlfi iB a year, while 2 ir/v is about a day. 
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The effwt of the.terms (K/w)co8(M<+e). (K/n) sin (/*«+*) has been dis. 
ciwe m Chapters X and XI. They form what is called the free precession, 

” were no yielding of the earth, would be accomplished in a 

penod of 806 days. • 

8. Ecepandingorcmametinghodymioaedmhyfw^^ Ifanexpand- 

ing or contracting body is not acted on by any force the Eulerian equations 
01 the motion are of the form 

( Awi) - (B - C)«j«g =0, ^ (Ba>j) - (C - A)4 bj^ » 0, 

^^(Cwj) -(A - = 0, (1 ) 

since A. B. C vary with the time. Let us suppose that A, B, C fulfil the 

condition a vt n /k -a 

A, B, C=(Aj, Bj, Co)/(0. (2) 

The equations of motion become 

■^oP/(0~(Bo— G5)7r=0, etc., ( 3 ) 

w P- ?• »’ = (®i, . «3)/(0- If then we take a new independent variable t 

such that <lT=dtlf{t), we obtain for the equations of motion 

■^J^~(^o~OQ)qrszO, etc., ( 4 ) 

which are of the usual form. 

.hi! ”'T“!7h‘'.' « "L* "■“'‘•'“l 'Vl'ile the body 

^.ee. hot that the kinetic oneigy increaaes or diminishea aecoidinn as /M 
dimmiahe, or mereases with (. The fimt msult foliow. Iron, the t.e"t tlmf 

AV+ B V+ C V = A.oY-+ BoV+ C„V, (5) 

the second from tlie relation 

KAwjH b«,h c«,*) = 

^ V®) 

since from (4) it follows that 

•^oPP + ^(^4 + 0„qq = 0, 

no tot the numerator on the right ol (6) is constant, 
equations of motion in the form 

Aoij— (B — OjiBjs — Awjss — etc. (7) . 

» v coupi.. 

•ponding components of a.M., each mu’ZlS'hT/rlffn TJ *° ***° 
actually equal to the components of a M if 

with the sign changed if /(«)=,«<. ’’ components 
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If we suppose that and that r and t start from zero together, 

we get 1 

T=j^(c«-1). (8) 

The equations of motion are then 

Ai^j— (B— C)o)2a)8=XAft)j, etc. (9) 

If /(<) = !— at, so that/(t) = l when < = 0, we have, supposing t =0 when 

<=0, , 1 

aT=slog|---^, and at = \—e~". (10) 

Finally we may take f(t) = 1 — aH^, so that, if t = 0 when < = 0, 

<") 

In this latter case at = tanh (ar) (12) 


4. Rifjkl body containhiy a fly wheel and turniny about an axle. We 
now consider some applications of the system of equations set forth in 1 
above. The most important practical case is that of a rigid body turning 
like a pendulum about an axle in any position while the axle is turning 
about a fixed vertical. Let Q be the inclination of the axle to the downward 
vertical, and 0 the angle \vhich a plane containing the axle and fixed in 
the body makes with the vertical plane containing the axle. Denote the 
length of the common perpendicular to the fixed vertical and the axle of the 
pendulum by a, and the distance of O along the axle from that perpendicular 
by r. Figure 89 (or Fig. 12 and (2), 3, III, with co increased by i^r) gives 

= d cos 0 + V' sin 0 sin 0, ^ sin 0 + i/r sin Q cos 0, 

• = n = \lr cos 0+0 (1) 

Also, by the figure, the coordinates of O with respect to OXx\ y\ z') are 

given by ^=acos0, >;==^ttsin0, (2) 

Thus we obtain for the component velocities of the moving origin O 
*1 = sin 0 + (r sin 0 cos 0 + a cos 0 sin 0), | 

— ^ — cos 0 + ^( — r sin 0 sin 0 + a cos 0 cos 0), r (®) 

• Since, besides the motion due to the turning about the axes 0(£C, j/, z), 
the whole Ixnly has the component velocities Vg, we get, writing 
iy y, z as before for the coordinates of the centroid with reference to these 
axes, the equations of motion [see (6), 1] 

with two similar equations. If A, B, C be the moments and D, E, F the 
products of inertia with respect to 0(a*, y, z)y 

Aa>i--Fft)2"Ett>a* ^3=00)3— Ew^— Do>2. ...(5) 

We consider the third of the equations typified by (4) in its application to 
the case in which the system is turning with uniform angular speed 
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about ttie fixed vertical, while d and r remain unaltered in length. Thus 
we get 

C^— |(A*-B)/t*8in*fisin20+F;u*8m*dcO82^ ^ _ 

— /ii*8in d co8fi{(D+Mj^)8in (E+M5r)co8^} +M;tt^(i8in 0+ y cos^) 

=» --My 8 ind(ico 8 ^— ysin^). ( 6 ) 

II the body contains fiywheela in rotation, unretarded by frictional couples 
at the bearings or elsewhere, terms must be added on the left in (4) arising 
from the components Kj, Ej, Kg of a.m., about the axes 0(aj, y, z), contributed 
by the flywheels. The groups of terms to be inserted in the respective 
equations are -K,«,+ Kii 03 . -K,w,+K^, 

for the terms Kj, K 3 are zero. Thus on the left of ( 6 ) we must add the 
expression «, gju 0 cos Kg^u sin 6 sin 

Of course the fulfilment of the condition that fi and 9 should be constant 
requires the application of constraint to the pendulum, and this constraint 
will give a reaction on the supporting system, to be calculated with the 
other reactions due to the motion. 

When the two axles intersect, and the origin 0 is at the intersection, the 


values of a and r are zero, and ( 6 ) reduces to 

C^* — J (A — B)/**sin*fi sin 20 — ai sin fi(KiCOS 0 — Kgsin 0 ) 

+ F/**sin*d COS 20 — /A*sin 9 cos 0(D sin 0 — E cos 0 ) 

= — Mflfsin0(iccos0— y 8in0). (7) 

If the axis Oz is a principal axis, F= 0 , and by turning the other two axes 
round Oz we can cause D and E also to vanish, so that (7) becomes 
C0— J(A— B)Ai28in208in 20— /x sin fi(K|Cos 0 — Kgsin 0) 

= — Mg sin 9(i cos 0 — y sin 0 ) ( 8 ) 

If jufi be very small, this becomes 

00— Ai sin fi(KiCos 0 — Kgsin 0) = — Mgs sin fi ( 8 ') 

where as 3 ^cos 0 — ^sin 0 , 


As an example we take a flywheel pivoted within a ring or case (which is 
symmetrical about the axis Oz), with its rotation 
axis inclined to Oz (not in general the vertical) 
at an angle a. The centroid is a point Q, below 
0 , on the axis of rotation, and the distance of 0 
from () the common centre of the wheel and case 
taken as origin is k, • We measure 0 from the 
position of the system when Oz and^OZ (the 
vertical) are in plane with the axis of the flywheel. 
We have then, by Fig. 90,5=0, -Asina. 

If the moment of inertia about an axis through 
the centre of the wheel, at right angles to the 
rotation axis, be A, that about the rotation axis be 
C, while O' and A' are moments of inertia of the 
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> (Muse about O 2 , and about an axis through O at right angles to Oz, the monTent 
of inertia about Oz of the whole system, with the flywheel (damped so as to 
be in one rigid piece with the ring or case, is Ccos*a+Asin'a+C'. The 
moment of inertia about Ox in the same circumstances is C sin^a + A cos‘a + A', 
and that about OY is A+A'. [Thus the meanings of A and C are altered.] 
But if the flywheel be undamped and free to rotate about its axis, the 
moment of inertia about Oz is Asin‘a+C', while that about Oo; is 

Acos*a+A'. 

As to the products of inertia, these arc zero for the case and axes 0{x, y, z) 
Hence only products of inertia arising from the wheel have to be considered. 
From what has been stated above as to the reckoning of <j>, we see that £ 
and F are zero. The product D arises from the flywheel alone, and is given 
at once by the theorem, that for any given origin the expression 

AB+BC+CA-D*-E*-F* 


does not depend on the axes chosen, taken along with the fact that = F* s 0. 

Thus we liave for the flywheel free to rotate 

D® = A*sin®a cos® a .(9) 

[If the flywheel is clamped, D*=(A— C)®sin*acos®a.] 

If K denote the A.H. of the flywheel about its axis, the equation of motion, 
(7) above, becomes 

(A sin® a + O') + JA/t®sin®a sin*fl sin 2^ — A^^sin a cos a sin $ cos 6 sin 0 

— E/4)sinasinflsin0=O, (10) 

or, if we neglect O', 

A sin a . ^ iA/tt®sin a sin®d sin 2^ — A/tt®cos a sin 6 cos 0 sin 0 

+ (Mffh — Kfi) sin 0 sin 0 = 0 (11) 

For small values of /t> for example that of the earth’s rotation about a 
given vertical, (10) gives small oscillations of the period 

g / A8in®a+C ' ^ 

— K/tt) sin a <x)8 0 

or, if C' be neglected, in the period 

A sin a 




27ri 




UMyA-K/a)sin0j 

If this period is imaginary. But then if the flywheel were 

turned through 180°, oscillations in the shorter period given by these 
expressions with the sign of Kn reversed w'ould be performed. With the 
' flywheel thus directed it would then be possible to invert the pendulum, 
and the period would be 


2'jr 


f A8in®a+C' 
[(E/it —Mgh)eaTi a cos 




where Kfi is taken with the positive sign. 
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For the relative equilibrium of steady turning about the vertical we have, 
by (11), either sin^asO, so that ^=0, or or 

^ A/**co8acos0+M</A— K/i 

COS0= 4 •. a . ^ 

^ A/A*sin a sin 0 


6. Gilbert's harogyroscope^ As an example of steady motion and relative 
equilibrium we apply (11) or (12) to give the theory of Gilbert’s barogyroscope, which 
we have already discussed from first principles in 6, VII. At a place P in latitude X the 
apparatus (see Fig. 33 above) is supported on trunnions, or, better, on knife-edges, the 
line of which is horizontal and inclined at an angle )3 to the east and west horizontal line 
through P. The axis of the gyroscope is in plane with, and at right angles to the line of 
knife-edges, and contains the centroid. It is inclined at an angle 0 to the vertical at P. 
We have by (11), since fi^ is small, 

M^Asin^-K/Lisin 0— 0. (1) 

Here, by the theory given above, fi sin <l> is the rate of turning about a line AB 
at right angles at once to the axis of the fiywheel and to the line of knife-edges. 
Also Mgh sin 0 is the couple about the line of knife-edges and is the rate of production 

of A.M. about that line, while K/x sin 0 is 
the same rate of generation of a.m. due 
to the rotation of the earth about the 
polar vertical with angular speed oi and 
the consequent angular speed about AB. 
We have thus 

CM cosy a /i sin 0, (2) 

where y is the inclination of the line AB 
to the downward polar vertical. 

To find cosy we proceed as follows. 
A unit distance along AB (see Fig. 91), 
tiiken in the direction from A to B, has 
projection cos0 on the horizontal and 
8in0 on the vertical. The projection of the first component along the meridian is 
cos 0 cos and the projection of this on the polar vertical is cos 0 cos cos A. Tlie 
projection of the other component of this line on the polar vertical is sin 0 sin X; and 
thus the total projection is 

sin 0 sin X + cos 0 cos cosX = cos y. 

The angular speed <o oos y is therefore 

CM (sin 0 sin X + cos 0 cos /3 cos X). 

If now Ka-Cn, the rate of production of a.m. about the common perpendicular 
at P to AB and to the axis of the fiywheel is 

- Cn CM (sin 0 sin X + cos 0 cos J3 cos X)a*— K/x sin </», 



that is 


tan 0 a 


Cac M co s jS cos X 
— CncMsiii X* 


( 3 ) 


The directions of turning shown in Fig. 91 fit this equation. If the gyroscope rotate 
the opposite way the equation will be 

W 

with the gyroscopic axis on the opposite side of the vertical at P. 
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6 . Relative equilibrium of rigid body; oedUatione about steady 
motion. Beturning to 4 above, we see that if the relative equilibriam is stable in the 
steady motion we can find the period of the oscillatory deviations. We have, writing 

Hence, from (10), 4, by differentiating with respect to treating d and /i as maintained 
constant, we get 
(Asin»a+C')5f 

+{(M;7A-Kfi)cos0+A/[i^(sinasin ^ cos 2<^ - cos a cos ^ cos <^)} sin a sin 6,q—0. 
Thus, if we write 


9 _ {(Mf/A - KfA)co8 <f> + Afi^(n\n a sin 0 cos 2cj^ - cos a cos 6 cos 4>)) sin a sin d 
^ “ Asin»tt+'C' ’ 


we have for the period of a small oscillation 2irlp» 

For a position of relative equilibrium in which or </»=29r, that is when the axis 
of the pendulum and the vertical are in one plane, and 0 is positive, as shown in Fig. 89, 
we have, if Mgh -* K/a be positive, - Kfi 

P “AsWa+e’ 

and the equilibrium is to be regarded as stable. When however <^~7r and Mgh-K/i is 
positive, Mf/A-JKu 

^ ^ A silica + O'* 


and the relative equilibrium is unstable. This con6guration is stable and the other 
unstable when Mgh-Kfi is negative. The stability therefore depends on the magnitude 
and sign of Kfu 


When we have 


A/[A*sin*tt8in*^ 

Asii?aTC"’ 


and when <^='37r, p* has the same value. Hence the relative equilibrium is unstable in 
these cases. 


7. Example : Watt's steam-engine governor'. In his Report on Ggroecopic 
Theory^ p. 204, Greenhill considers a Watt’s steam-engine governor as a case of this 
arrangement of a rotating pendulum. It is shown in 
Fig. 92, and consists of two equal arms, cv, cr, carrying 
two equal massive balls, and connected near their lower 
ends by two rods, A, A, attached to a short sleeve free to 
move up or down on the vertical spindle, which supports 
the joint O. The arms are equally inclined to the 
spindle on opposite sides of it, and, when the spindle is 
driven round, the arms with their balls are made to 
i*evolve alx>ut the vertical through the joint, and the 
rise and fall of the latter is made to regulate the 
admission of steam to the engine. 

Putting Aside this use of the arrangement, which 
depends *on variations of speed about the vertical, we 
may suppose the relative equilibrium w^hen the apparatus 
is running in steady motion to be slightly disturbed, subject to the condition that the 
angular speed p about the vertical is kept unaltered. 

Take throe axes, one Oz towainls the observer through'" the joint O (Fig. 92X the 
second 0;v along the arm on the left in the diagram, and a third Gy in the plane of the 
paper, and (neglecting the moments of inertia of the rods A, A) let A, B be the moments 







of Inertia about Go?, Qy, that about O^r, where m is the mass of an arm and attached 
ball. Let ^ be the inclination of the arm on the left, in Fig. 92, to the downward 
▼ertical. Calculating the rate of production of a.h. about Oz for the left-hand arm, we have 
first the term which is affected with the negative sign, since the positive direction 

of rotation about Oz diminishes The angular speed about is sin ^ and about 0.r is 
cos The A.M. about Oy is B/a sin ^ and about 0.r is Afx cos ^ By the turning about 
Qy and the consequent motion of 0^, a.m. about is produced at rate - A/i*cos<^8in 
and by the turning about Ox and the consequent motion Oy, it is produced at rate 
B/i* sin ^ cos The total rate of production of a.m. is thus - - (A - B)/a* sin ^ cos ^ 

and the couple acting is mgh sin ^ Thus we get the equation of motion 

- B)/i*siii ^ cos ^+myAsin ^=0, (1) 

or, since in the case of symmetry about 0.r, 


ft*sin<^cos<^+p8in 


.( 2 ) 


If we differentiate (2) with i*e8pcct to on the supposition that fi does not vary 
with we get, putting q for 

~ /A*(C08*^ — 8in*<^)+'^^C08 ^ssaO (3) 

Now let this value of ^ be that for which ^=0, the value, in fact, for relative 
equilibrium ; then from (2) we get 

B-A « • , gh mgh 

iv 

A 

and so (3) reduces to (5) 


Thus, if B> A, the motion is stable, and small oscillations are performed about steady 
motion in the period 

A be negligible. 

If the ball revolve about the arm, or contain within it a flywheel with its axis along 
the arm, the equations can easily be modified to take account of the additional a.m., K, 
say, involved. We have only to alter the expression A/A^8in<^co8<^ in (1) and in (2) to 
(Aft cos fft - K)/i sin so that (2) becomes 

( 6 ) 


The alteration here specified determines the sign attributed to the a.m., K. Thus the 
period of oscillation about the configuration of steady motion is not altered by the rota- 
tion of the ball or flywheel. The moments of inertia are of course those for the whole 
mass moving about the axes. 

A flywheel placed with its axis at right angles to the arm, and in the plane of the two 
arms, produces a.m, about a horizontal axis at right angles to the plane of the arms, 
at rate K/xcos<^, but has no other effect except that of contributing to the inertia of the 
moving system. ^ * 

Returning to the question of stability, it is not difficult to show that, if the condition 
that fi should be constant is removed, the system is really unstable when in steady 
motion. We shall suppose that a flywheel, of moment of inertia I, is fixed on the vertical 
spindle, and turns with it. Associating JI with one of the arms, we have for the a.m. 
about the vertical for one half of the amngement (iI+B8!n*^-|-Acos*<^)/A. Weassume 
that when ^ is changed from the value for steady motion [that is the motion for which fi 
and (iI+Bsin^^+ Aco8^<^)/i, are constant, and therefore ^ is zero] by a small amount 
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d, a force -/a is called into play, altering the A.K., and that f is positive. Putting y for 
the steady motion value of we get the equations 

'^{(iI+Bsin^</>+Acos^(/>)/A}» -/a, 

- (B - A)fiH\n 0 cos ^ + (migfA— K/ li) sin <#>=0, 
with the steady motion condition (B - A)fAo*co8y = wi^A - Kfi (8) 

If this condition be slightly deviated from, so that <^» 7 +a, where v and a 

are small, equations (7) become, with p written for d/dt^ 

(JI+B8in*y+Acos*y)jt)v+{(B-A)/io8in2y.jt>+/}a=0,'| 

{(B - A)/ytosin 2y + K sin y I v <^B - A)/xo*sin‘-*y + Bji>*}a =0. 1 
Eliminating a and v from (9^ we get 

(JI + B 8in*y + A cos* y) Bp* +(B - A)/iQ8in y [2{(B - A)f^>Bin 2y +K sin y} cos y 

-f (JI + B sin*y + A C 08 *y)/io 8 in y]p +/{(B - A)/[4osin 2y + K sin y} = 0. . . .(10) 

Unless K is negative and | K | so great that | K|sin y is greater than (B- A)/Aosin 2y, 
the last term on the left of (10) is positive, and the product of the roots of the cubic in p 
is negative. Hence the real root is negative. The coefficient of p, by a similar con- 
dition as to K, is also positive, and so the other two roots are imaginary ; and because 
the sum of the roots is zero the real parts of the roots are positive. The motion is 
therefore essentially unstable : it is oscillatory, but with increasing amplitude. 

As Sir George Airy seems to have first pointed out (Routh, Advanced Rigid 
Dynamics^ 6th edition, p. 73), stability may be obtained by connecting the opening 
or closing arms of the governor with a dash-pot arrangement, which brings into play a 
retarding foi-ce proportional to the angular speed If this force be we get 
an additional term in (10), (JI+Bsin^y+Acos’y)!^*, 

whi4h is positive. Tlius, if the roots are all real they are all negative, since all the 
coefficients in (10) are positive. If there are two imaginary roots the real root is 
negative, and it is easy to see that if k be sufficiently great the i-eal parts of the 
imaginary roots will be negative. The motion is then stable. 

Regulation for a given load may be obtained in this way, but if the load is 
considerably altered a new setting of the governor, if of the simple form, is i*equired» 
For clearly, if the hiad is diminished, the supply of steam will be too great, and the arms 
of the governor will diverge to a new angle for steady motion. The steady speed of 
revolution must then be gi*eater for a smaller rate of supply of steam. For most kinds of 
work a certain speed is required and must be adhered to within limits. Thus, from an 
imiK>rtant point of view the unmodified form of Watt’s governor is seriously defective 
[see Routh, loc. city for further particulara]. 

8. Watt's (fovernw\ Elliptic function discussion. Referring now to (6) 
of 7, multiplying by ^ and integrating we get, with p constant as before, 

-p*cos*<^4-2a*cos<^ + ^, (1) 

where now p*ss(B- A)/A*/B,^n**(m^A — Kfi)/B, and h is constant. 

If we ban put cosacos/?** and cosa-f cos^/8s*2w*/p*=»2cosy, so that [(6), 7] y is 

the value of ^ for ralative equilibrium, we can determine two angles a and )3 (i3 < <#>< a) 
between which the inclination of the arms to the vertical lies. For we have 

<^»3rp2^QQg^.cosa)(cosj3-cos<^), (2) 

and ^ is zero for <^a>a, and for jS. Thus a point at unit distance from O on the axle 
of the pendulum vibrates from a height cos y — cos a above, to an equal vertical distance 
below the position of relative equilibrium. 
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From equation (2) we can determine tire time < in terms of the corresponding angle ^ 
For assuming an angle x given by the equationi 

tan^^acos^Xd^^^Hi^Bin^x^^tan^i^) ••••(3) 

we are able to reduce (2) to the form 

W 

Thua, if we write »»“l>8in4oco8jj3 .(6) 

(where of course m no longer denotes the mass of an arm of the governor), we obtain 

mdt^ T» W 

(1-P8in*x)* 

and so, starting the integration from find 

^ (7) 

Jo(l-^sin*x)* 

If T be the period of the motion, the time of passage of ^ from the value a to the* 

™l» « 1. JT, 

Jo (l-it*8in*x)^ 

where K is the complete elliptic integral to modulus k 
The frequency N of this finite oscillation is given by 

w 

When the range a-)3 is very small, this reduces to 

■<■»> 

since, with a and 0 very nearly equal, msa^pgin i(a+ )8)*» ip sin y by (5), and />**n*/cos y. 

9. Watt's governor. Case in which the arms reach the vertical. If 
)9=s0 the arms reach the vertical. But then 1 and Ks oo . Thus the time of passing 
from inclination a to the lowest position is infinite, and the position is asymptotically 
approached. We have in fact 

( 1 ) 

coax •. 

which, if we substitute x for tan Xi reduces to 

(?) 

( 1 +**)* 

T1)U8, by integration, we obtain coeh mt „ (8) , 

Here of course also sin Ja. 

In the case in which (1), 8, thrown into the form (2) of that article, gives | cos 1 > 1, we 
may write cosh j3, instead of cos 0. We get then e 

coBh/f=2^-coea, » •(*) 

Using now the transformation tan’^acos^X^^oH^ * (5) 

we find t)L ^ /g) 

(1-Pein*x)* 

*‘-5s.p?&p. •<” 
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The equation for m* reducen to m^sa^-j^cosa, ...(7') 

by (4), as the reader may verify. 

When co8h‘j9»ao and so that p^'cosh^jS is finite, the equation for if> reduces to 

<^-2|(c 08^ -oosa), 

where 2^/f has been written for ^coab‘j3. Thus we have 

mdt^ — If 

where /r^sesin^^o, and m=:p coA The motion thus reduces to the plane 

vibration of a pendulum of length I, throug^j^a finite angle agpi each side of the vertical. 
So also in the general case in which p is not zero, we see, putting 

and 

that the motion corresponds ezactly to that of a pendulum of length fs^/(n^-|)*co8a), 
vibrating through a finite angle 0q on each side of the vertical. 

There remains the case in which both the angles a and P are unreal. This corresponds 
to the motion of a pendulum performing complete revolutions in a vertical circle. 
Here we write -cosh a' for the quantity which takes the place of cos a, and note that the 
motion just discussed and that about to be considered will agree if C 08 a= - cosh a's - 1. 

We have ^ sjE)>(cosh jS - cos ^)(cp8 + cosh a'). (8) 

If we assume that tan i^»tanh tan x* (9) 

f&L 


we find 


mdt= 


(I -jt*8in*x)^ 


vrhere 

4 


^=l-tanh*KtanhHA 

When a»w, and therefore a'»0, we get from (4), 


( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


i«=i, 

in agreement with (7'). 

Equations (7), above, give the same values of and m* for asdbw. Hence the 
two results agree, as they ought, when a'sQ, as d:ir. In this case of the motion 
complete revolutions are just achieved. The 
angular speed at the lowest point is then given 

10. Example: Liquid filament in a 
revolving vertical circular tube. We now 
consider an example which forms an interesting 
variant of the problem of the Watt governor. 

A filament of roei'cury is enclosed in a uniform 
circular glass tube, the plaiA of which is vertical 
and revolves with uniform angular speed about 
the vertical, OZ, through the centra of the circle. 

f !tfis required to find the motion of the mercury 
n the tube. Let (Fig. 93) a line drawn from the 
centra of the circle to the centre C of the filament 
make an angle ^ with the vertical, and the line 
drawn to an element of the filament make an angle with the vertical. Let m be 
the mass of the filament per unit of length, and I its radius. T^ke three axes of 
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coordinates OC, OD, drawn from the paper upwards, and OE in the plane of the diagram 
perpendicular to OC. 

If /ui be the angular speed about the vertical, we have /iacos<^, /xsin^ for the 
components about OC and OE. Calling the angle subtended by the filament at the 
centre 2a, we have the following 



'1. About OD=* 

- 2m^a^. 

Components 
of A.M. 

2. About OC« 

• 

cos sin* cos ^(a - J sin 2a). 


3. About 0£ = 

j* iaf*/x sin cos* 6 dO^mJ^g sin <^(a +-J sin 2a). 


Hence the rate of growth of a.m. about OD is due to the time-rate of 

increase of the first component, - wP/A^sin ^ cos sin 2a), due to the turning of the 

vector OC about OE, and finally fnPfi^sin^con^(a+isin2a\ due to the turning of OE 
about OC. The total rate of growth of a.m. about OD is therefore 

- wP(2a^ - /A^sin cos ^ sin 2a). 


The moment of forces about OD is easily found by integration to be 2u9Hf-^ sin a sin «^/a. 
Thus the equation of motion is 


l(2a^ - /i^sin ^ cos ^ sin 2tt)-|- 2^ sin a sin <^aa 0. (2) 

The filament will bo in relative equilibrium if ^=0 and ^«0. When this is the case 
we have 

(3) 


2ss: »V 

^ I COS a cos 


As a particular case of this result we see that if a filament of angular length 4a be 
symmetrically situated with respect to the vertical, it will (if there be no capillary forces 
to be taken account of) just break in two when fi* is slightly increased beyond the value 
g/l oosl^a. Or, since -the fluidity of the filament does not influence the dynamical result, 
except through capillary action which Is here neglected, if tw’o curved rods of the same 
material, fitting the tube and each subtending an angle 2a at the centre, have their 
adjacent ends in contact at the vertical through the centre of the cii'cle, they will, unle.s8 
prevented by friction, separate when exceeds the value given in (2). 

Moreover, if /a*= 0, the equation of motion becomes 


y , g sin a . . * 

— sin«^=0. 


(4) 


The motion is therefore one of oscillation in the period of a pendulum of length fo/sina. 

Supposing /A® kept constant while the motion is slightly disturbed from one of relative 
equilibrium, we get from (2), since 

1 

~d4r~q dfi^ 


2fd d^o 

q 2a(sin*<^ - cos*0)-h 2^ sin cujos =0. 


.(5) 


But in this we must use /i^=g II con a con </>, the value for steady motion. Thus we«find 


cPq g sin asin^ tfi 
d^ I a cos ^ ^ 


= 0 . 


( 6 ) 


Small oscillations about steady motion are therefore performed along the tulie by the 
filament (or circular rod) in the period of a pendulum of length faco8</»/8in asin*^. 
Hence no steady motion can exist if the centime of the filament is above the horizontal 
line through the centre of the circle. 
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We may take a vertical circular tube erected on the surface of the earth, and turning 
with it, as an example. If w be the angular speed of the earth and X the latitude of the 
place, the component of angular speed about the vertical is (usin X. Then in order that a 
particle may not be in stable equilibrium at the lowest point of the tube, we must have 
(since now a^O) oi^sin^X > or f >p/a>*sin*X. Thus the lower limit of the radius of the 
tube, set up at either pole, would be, in feet, about 32*2 x 86160^/47r^, or 1,120,000 in 
miles. In latitude X the radius would be this divided by sin*X. 

11. Example : Ball cotUaining a gyrostat and rolling 'icithout slipping 
on a horizontal table. An example which may be taken here of the motion 
of a body containing a revolving is the problem, proposed and treated 
by Bobylev [Moscow Math. Rec., 1892], of a hollow sphere containing a fly- 
wheel mounted on an axis along a diameter. The centre of the flywheel 
is at the centre of the spherical case, which is also the centroid of the 
whole. The sphere rolls without slipping on a horizontal plane. 

Let a be the radius of the sphere, A the moment of inertia of the sphere 
and flywheel together, about any diameter of the sphere at right angles to 
the axis of the wheel, C the moment of inertia of the sphere, not including 
the flywheel, about the flywheel axis OC (the axis of symmetry), M the 
total mass, and K the a.m. of the wheel, supposed constant. We take 
two sets of axes, (1) a set 0(x, y, z), of which Oz is vertical, and Ox, Oy 
horizontal, the former in the vertical plane con- 
taining the axis of symmetry, and the latter at 
right angles to that plane; (2) a set OD, OE, 

OC, of which OD is at right angles to, and OE 
is in the plane COz. The angle COz we denote 
as usual by 6, 

We suppose the angular speeds about Ox, Oy, 

O 0 to be Wg, wy, Wi, and those about OD, OE, OC 
to be d, \irsin0, ^+^cos0 ( = n). Thus \Jr is 
the angular speed about Oz, and ^ the angular 
speed wdth which a phine fixed in the body is 
turning with reference to the plane CO:;. 

The arrangement of axes are as shown in the diagram [Fig. 94], and 
from that we obtain 

(o^ssnsind — ^sindcosd, Wy^d, Wz^\lr. (1) 

The horizontal components u, v and the vertical component w, of the velocity 
of the centroid with reference to the axes 0{xyz), are given by 

. u^OiOy, v= --atp sin 6, w=0. (2) 

;The angular momenta about 0(D, E, C) are 

Ad, A>/rsin0, Cn+K, 
so that the components about 0(xyz) are 

A*ss(Cn+K— A^co8.6)8in0i hy^Ad, /i,=s A^sin^fl +(0-11-1- K) cos 9. (3) 
Clearly hg is a constant : in what follows we shall denote it by G. 
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' The equations of motion are 

M(«-^)=X, M(v+^)=Y, 1 

■^hy=aY, hy+yfffix= — «X./ 
Eliminating X, Y we obtain 

A*— Ay+^A*= — oM(tt— ^v), 
which may be written 

^(A*+ a*M^j8in 0) — + a®Md) = 0, 
j^(;t,+a*Md)+^(A«+o*M^8in 0)=.0. 


(4)' 

.( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 


Ekjuations (6) are obviously true. The angular momenta about horizontal 
axes parallel to Ox, Oy and drawn through the point of contact with the 
table are hx + sin 6 , hy + respectively, and the total rates of growth 
of A.M. about them are the expressions on the left of (6), which are zero, since 
no couples act about these axes. 

The second equation of (6) is important, and can be established at once as . 
follows. Written in full it is 

(A+Mtt2)d+(Cn+K+Ma2a)i/rsin0-(A+Ma2)^2sin0cos0 = O. ...(7) 
If we write the second and third terms as 


(Cn + K + sin*d)^ sin 0 — ( A>/r sin 0 — sin 0 cos 0) yjf cos 0, 

we see at once, by taking axes 0'(D', E', C') through the point of contact O' 
parallel to 0(D, E, 0), that they constitute the rate at which a.m. is being 
produced about the axis O'D' by the motion ; for the speed of the centroid at 
right angles to the plane EOC is— a^sin0, and the angular momenta 
about O'C' and O'E', arising from this motion, are 

Ma*^sin*0 and — Ma*^sin0cos0 
respectively. Besides this there is for O'D' rate of growth of a.m. (A+ 
and the sum of these two rates must be zero since there is no moment of 
forces about O'D'. 


Equations (6) give hy integration 

(4*+Ma*4^8in0)»+(^^+Ma*^)*=H8, (8> 

where H is a constant. Expanded, this equation is 

(A+Ma*)^+{C«+K+Ma»n-(A+Ma«)vtcos0}«sin*0«H* (8') 

By (8) and (7) we can write, making V^=0, that is Oy coiiftident with OD, when ^=0, 

-Hsin^r, A^+Ma’^sin^— Hcos^^, (9) 

and so obtain 

~[{Cn+K+M«*»-(A+Ma*)^co8^}8in0]-(A+Ma*)^,.... ......(10) 

or A8md^{(Cn+K+M«*»)8in«}-(A+Ma*)co8d^(Ai^8in*«)-0. (11) 

But, since A^sin’0«aG-(Cn+K)cos0, performance of the differentiations gives 

{AG+Ma*(Asin*0+Cco8^0)}A-*(Cn+K-An)M(i<^sin0co8 0aBO. (12) 
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Multiplying by Cn+K-An and integrating, we find, putting A(C+Ma^)£‘ for the 
constant of integration, z for cos 0, and k for (A~C)MaVA(0+Ma^, 

1^,1^ A E K. __L^y 

Also by (9) 


.(13) 


[ sin dcoB |(C+ Ma*)(l Cs^n 


+K(1 — t^Gg. 


,.(14) 


By the value of n given in (13) this becomes 

A+Ma^» If+Ma*, 


„ . ^ C+Ma*-,,, , 

H8inflco8V^=-^-;:jj-K J — G* — 


..( 1 . 6 ) 


Again, by (8) and (9), we have 

/Hein d sin / 


4».ein*d.^=(5ja^g^y=(^^,y(l.eos.f)(l-**), (16) 

and so by (15) 

'-(x^)’o X?c(' -‘^0’ <”> 


A+Mrt* A- 

or [in the notation defined by a comparison of the two forms] 
4*=H'*(l -**)-{K'-0'«-E'(l -;b*)i}«=Z 

Thus 


.(IT) 

..(18) 


^The centroid ratoves with the component velocities 


«=:a^= _aH'8in^= 1, 
r*= — ati),= — (— a^Jco8^+art)8ind.j 


.(19) 


(B)i (9) (13) we get 

V=-«H'C08V.+«^,|^j, 

C+Ma* -(Cn+K-An)(l-it**)*. 


where 


E'= 


(A-C)(A+Ma*)' 


.( 20 ) 


12. Rolling hall containing a gyrostat. Track on table refe'i^^ed to 
fixed axes. If we refer the motion to fixed axes, the velocities i, with respect to 

theseare iasttcos^^-vsin^, ^=tt8in-^+rcp8^, (1) 

where is the angle which the plane EOC makes with a fixed vertical plane in which is 
laid the fixed horizontal axis Ojt, here referred to, which is not the moving axis Ox of 
Fig. 94 [see Fig. 12. The angle is that between the planes OC£' and Ozx as stated 
in 4, IV]. We have 

A-(5 E'sindsin^ A-C £' i 

“"e+Ma? w 

by the Srst of (9), 11. Again, by (19), 11, 

i. I . TTf . A-C E'sintfcosV^. f^\ 

f ^ ^“-aH'+a^^-T-rra— W 


. . .a. — N/ Ji^ asM V w 

|>=-o *e+Ma* (i_i*s)i 

or if we solve (16) for sin dcos'^, and substitute in (3X 

. f A-C E** . A-C E' K'-G'*) 
0+lda* 


•( 4 ) 
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The integration of (2) and (4) ia direct. It is carried out by Qreenhill {R.O.T. p. 216) 
as follows: First, let A-C and k be positive, then 1 — ^»C(A+Ma*)/A(C+Ma*), ie . 
positive. Put then i&sgin’a. We get, writing 1 

s8ina=j^^-5, W 

The equation for i is at once integrable ; we get 

"> 

Now by (17'X 11, we have 

(1+9*)*Z=Q=H'*{(1+j*)«-4j^} -{K'(l+g*)-2^S-E'(l-j*)}* (7) 

and therefore, since dssin a=2(l — q*)dq/{l+q^*, 

sin a(f/=8in a^= j- ^^ 2 -? (®) 

ZJ l+S* q4 

Finally, from (4) above, since sin a<ft=sin adt/Z^, we obtain 

“f-TT' A-C F f K'-G>s n 
•' sina 2i L ~C+Ma*H'|'‘ 

Thus we see that jc is given directly by (6) and that t and y are given by elliptic 
integrals of the third kind. 

This conclusion is true also in the following case. Let C — A be positive and k negative. 
Then we write _ 8i„h*«^ l - coshSa, 

and obtain, with c— -a(A-C)E7(C+Ma-*)H'8inha, 


sinh - ssinha cos 6 , . 

C d 


( 10 ) 


(l-«*)*Z=Q=H-{(l-g»)»-4^}.-{K'0-?‘)-2-?^7^-E'(l+S*)}*. ...(H) 

^nhadt^^^^=2l±t (12) 


z* 


-l-g*Qi 


, a aq 

^ sinh a 


-5*)Q* 




We take some special cases. If the spherical shell have little mass, we may suppose 
that C*0, and that A depends almost entirely on the enclosed gyrostat. Then Ar=l, 
and (7) becomes 

Q * H'*(l - q^y - {KXl + q^) - 2G'g - £'(1 - ?*)}*. (14) 

Also by (9) • 

rfy=2a^_^j[_H'(l-?V3^, f!{E'(l-J>)-K'(l+?*)+2G',}], (16) 

If C is not zero but K is, wo have a spherical case with a rod along a diameter, round 
which therefore there is symmetry. If both K' and C are zero, we have merely a 
diametrical rod supported on a massless spherical shell. The equations can be easily 
written down from those given above. 

When K and G vanish but not necessarily also C, y is constant and ^ Is zero 
if A-C^O, and the ball rolls along a straight line. 
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13. RoUiTig baU containing a gyrostat. Case of A-C=0, IfA^C, liis 
zero and (12), 11 gives ^ (A+Mo*)**KMo*^8in 0cos ft (1) 

Integi*ating, we obtain, since ^^cos 

A(A+Ma*)tt + iMa*K8*=:AF, (2) 

a constant. In this case we have also 

«=-aH'8inV^, i;=s - aH'co8^+a_^P^|^, (3) 

which give, by the values of ^ in (1), 12, 

K 

.t?+aj^«=con8t (4) 

^=-‘aH'+j~^K8inftco8Vr. (5) 

Now by 11, (14), since C!==A, 

• a I 1 /(A+Ma2)>i4-K,, Am + K ,1 

«"^«>«^=H'V— ATM«^"" (1 — a-* J ’ 

or, by (2X * 

. , , 1 / F+K ^1 Ma»K2« \ /-X 

8m 0CO8 Vr= A(A+M^) - « *1 

Substituting in (5), wo obtain 

We have also H" sin 6^ sin ^ si. (8) 

With (6) this gives 

'’-=’-H''(l-’)-{AOT+s5(S5it)-'‘'‘}’ <*> 

E, F, and K arc constants, and we can write the equation in the form 

i-* = Z = E + F^-(a+i8?+y5% (10) 

where a, jS, y are constants. 

By a proper choice of origin (the ** centre of the elastic forces ” in the analogue of a bent 
spring) we can express the rate of variation of the square r- of the ladius vector of the 
elastic curve * from point to point along the curve by an equation of the form 

(2)’-4(r'-<Ar‘+SB.+C)"|, 

«.d»«nd f.A^l±SBd±?. 

ds H 

The integration of the differential ecpiations of the curve is based on these relations [see 
Halphen, Fonct, Ellipt. t. II, chap. V, and Greenhill, Math, Ann, 52], and the analysis is 
available for the pi*e8ent problem. We shall give it with some other elliptic function 
calculations in a later chapter if there is apace. 

It will be found that the path of the point of contact lies between two parallel straight 
lines on *the table, and consists of periodic repetitions of a certain figure, the nature 
of which is discussed in 15 below. By covering the table with a sheet of coloured transfer 
paper over a sheet of white paper, and rolling the ball on the former, the curve can 
be traced out. The weight of the ball is enough to produce an imprint of the path. 

*The form of a uniform elastio wire or spring under terminal couples and uniform normal 
pressure over its whole length. 

o.Q. z 
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14, Rolling hall containmg a gyrostat Small oscillations about 
steady motion. From the equation (7), 11, 

(A+Ma*)d+(Cw+K+Ma*n)^8intf-(A+Ma“)^amtfcoBtf»0, (1) 

we can find the period of a small oscillation about steady motion, that is the motion for 
which 6 and S ara zero, and therefore H and 

Cii+K+Ma*»-(A+Ma*)^coB d (-$) <2) 

are zero. We denote the steady motion value of ^ by fi. For a slight deviation a of ^ 
from the steady motion value we have 


(A+Ma*)a+/i8in 


.(3) 


aaO. 


Carrying out the calculation of the second term on the left, using (12), 11, and the 
constant value (C»+K)co8^+A^ain*d of G, to determine dnldS and we see at 

once that the group of quantities obtained vanishes if we put A= — Ma®, and that in fact 
the terms amount to (A+Ma®)/x*a. Tlius we obtain the vibrational equation 

a+fi*a=0. (4) 


The period of oscillation is thus 

In steady motion the sphere rolls so that its centime moves in a circle with angular 
speed /X. If c be the radius, we have, by Fig. 94, v positive for /x negative, and so, since 
-c/xstr. By (2), 11, 


so that 


-i>»a(n8in ^-/xsin Scostf), (fi) 

(;sra(~stn tf-sin dcoa^'\«-<^8in (6) 

\/x / fi 


The first term in (fi), an sin is the speed with which the centre L of the small circle 
of contact on the sphere is moving at right angles to the vertical plane, and aaxsin 6/fi, the 
first term in (6), is the radius of the horizontal circle described by that centre. 

Now w//x 3= (A + Ma*)7i cos OI{Cn + K + M<i%), and therefore 


Cw+lC+Ma*w 


(7) 


Thus the ball will roll steadily in a straight line if K« -(Cn+Ma*n). The. radius is 
zero if K=(A-C)n. 


15. Rolling ball containing a gyrostat Small oscillations about 
straight line motion. Stability of straight line motion. Now let the ball 
roll along a straight line with the axis of the gyrostat horizontal, and let the motion be 
slightly disturbed without change of the (zero) value of the a.m. about the vertical through 
the point of contact. The result just obtained is inapplicable, for /x how vanishes, and 
there evidently must be a finite period of oscillation about the steady straight lino 


motion of the centre. 

Putting then the a.m. about the vertical equal to zero, we get 

(Cn+K)co8 A/x sin*tf *0, ^ (1> 

where 6 is very slightly different from Jir. We have approximately fi » - (Cw + K)co8 6 Ik. 
Hence substituting in (1), 14, which now is 

(A+Ma*)d'+(Cn+K+Ma*»)/x«0 (2> 

we find A(A+Ma*)d*-(C«+K+Ma»n)(0n+K)co8 d»0. (3> 


Thus, according to the notation adopted above, we may put ^ascos 0, since the terms in 
dnfdd which occur in d^/dO are all affected by the factor cos 0. Hence 

ds -sin d'n - 1, 
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since in- + a, where a is very small. ' Equation (3) becomes 

j. (C»+K+Ma*n)(C«+K) n 

A(A+Ma*) : 

Thus the period of disturbance of the motion is 

’^”®"'{(C«+K+kSJc^+K)} 

The ball is rolling forward with the linear speed na. Hence the wave length X of the 
disturbance as traced out on the table is 

( 6 ) 

These expressions for the period and wave length will not be real if the angular 
speed n and the a.m. £ are oppositely directed, and also 

|(C+Ma*)H|>|K|>|Cn| or lK/{C+Ma*)l<:|nl<|K/C|. 

The ball cannot in this case roll stably in a straight line. 

If 0 is neither zero nor we obtain, from (IX 14, neglecting the term in for a 
slight deviation from steady i*olling along a straight line (at right angles to the plane of 
the diagram in Fig. 94), the equation 

(A + Ma*) 0+ (Cn + K + Ma*») /x sin 0 ~ 0 (7) 

Hence, since the steady value of fi is zero, we put and get 

i2d> 

(A + Ma*)a + (Cn + K + Ma®n) sin 0 ^ a « 0 .(8) 

„ d4> (C«+K).«nfl-Ccos«?|j 

d0^ii0 Asin’*^ 

i - #1 

j (Cn+K-An)Ma*sin0cos^ 

and by (12), 11, 5S=AC+Ma*(Asii»F+Oc«»^) 

The reader may verify that from these values we obtain 

.. . (CtH-K+Ma*n){(C+Ma*)C«+(C+Mo*sin*^K}__n nrn 

(A+M«*){AO+Ma!'(Asin»tf+Cco8»0) ^ ' 

Denoting the second term on the left by p^o, we have for the period of oscillation 2ir/p. 
This agrees with the former result, if 0=\ir, 

In the present case, since in the steady motion fi is zero, we have for the speed of 
advance of the centroid v=-a7i sin 0^ so that we may write n^-v/a sin 0, 

Thus we find 

(l+Ma=i){AC+Ma*(A8in»0+Cco8*6»)} 

Hence the ball cannot roll along a straight line unless both factors of the numerator have 
the same sign, .or, to put the result in another way, it will not roll stably along a straight 
liw® if Kftsin^^ ^C+Ma*sin*fl Kasin ^ 

C+M5a<^< C C + Ma*‘ 

In using this inequality it must be remembered that if K and n have opposite signs, we 
jiiay take K positive, and then far n negative we have v poeitive. When K and n 
have both the same sign p is essentially positive. 

The value of a wave length of the small deviation from the straight course is 
2transin0/p. 

The reaction against side slip is easily found, in any of these cases of motion, from the 
couple producing rate of change of a.m. about the 0- axis (OD) through the centroid. 
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16. RoUing baU eotUaining a gyrostat. MeOvod of schdion by. dired 
reference to fret principles. So far the foregoing discussioii follows the 
mode of solution adopted by the proposer of the problem, and by Greenhill 
(B.G.T.) with some differences in the analysis. But the reference to fi^t 
principles,' suggested in 11, may be extended so as to give all the essential 
equations of motion, in fact practically to solve the whole problem. 

We note, in the first place, that if the motion of the sphere be referred to 
axes 0'(D', E', O') parallel to 0(D, E, 0), the angular momenta about these 
areas foUows: about O'D', (A+Ma*)d, 

about O'E', A'^sinfi— Ma^^isinQcosfi, 
about O' O', O»+K+Ma®^sin*0, 

I 

since a little consideration shows that the speed at right angles to the plane 
EOC, of the point L (see 14) is nasinfi, and of O is («.— ^co8 0)tt8in0, 
that is ^ sin Q. There is no couple about any axis through O', and the 
rates of turning of the axes are respectively d, ^ sin 6, yjr cos ft Hence the 
rates of growth of A.M. about the axes os enumerated above are 

(On + K+ Ma®^ sin®6)^ sin Or- { A^ sin 0 — Ma®^ sin $ cos 6}^ cos ft 
[or (Cn+ K4-Ma®ri.)\^ sin 6— (A +Ma*)^*sin 6 cos ft] 

AO^lr cos 0 — {Cn 4- K + Ma®^ sin®6) 6, 

(A+Ma®)^8in0— (A+Ma®)ftj5rsin6, or zero. 

How the first of these equated to zero gives the O'D' equation for steady 
motion, and thus we have 

(On.+K+Ma®'n)^sin6— (A+Ma®)^sin6cos6s=0, (1) 

as that equation. 

If we consider the A.M. about O'D' when the motion is not steady, we see 
at once that the complete equation of motion is 

(A+Ma®)^+(Cw+K4-Ma®n.)^8in 6— (A+Ma*)^sin6co8 6=0. ...(2) 
This is (7) of 11 above. 

The magnitude of the couple about OD is clearly 

A^l+ (C« + K)^ sin 6 — A^sin 6 cos ft 
Hence the horizontal force applied by the table in the plane EOC is 

~{A^+ (C» + K)\!r sin 6— A^sin 6 cos 6}. 

This gives the reaction against side slip. 

Again, the a.m. about a horizontal line drawn to the left through O' in the 
plane EOC, [Fig. 94] the line of the force just calculated, is, by the angular 
momenta given above, 

(Cn + K + Ma*n) sin 6 — (A 4* Ma® sin 6 cos ft 

Also the rate of growth of A.U. about the positive.direction of this horizontal 
line [the direction to the right from O' in Fig. 94] due to the turning of 
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the axis O'ly [with which is associated a.u. (A+Ma*)^] at rate ^ about 
the vertical, is (A+Ma*)dV'> Since there is no other rate of production 
of A.M. for this line and there is no couple, the total rate of growth of 
A.H. must be zero. Hence we get 

^ {(On.+K+Ma*«.)sin d— (A+Mo*)^sin 0CO8 0} — (A+Ma*)d^ =0, ...(3) 

which is precisely (10) of 11.. From this we find 

• _(Cw+K— Aw)Ma*8m0co8d,i 
AC+Mtt*yfcin*d+ Ccb^^d)*^' 

With this and the value of ^ as found from 

Q = (On + K) cos O+Ayfr sin*0 

we have all the equations required for the discussion of the motion. The 
discussion of the different coses of oscillation about steady motion proceeds 
as ixf 14 above. 

17. Example : A cylinder containing a gyrostat and rolling on a 
hm'izontal plane. 

Example. [Problem restated from Matb. Tripos paper, 1908.] The ship in Fig. 50 
is replaced by a hollow right circular cylinder which rests on a horizontal table, and the 
gyrostat axis 5, h is at right angles to and intersects the axis of the cylinder. There is no 
gravitational stability of the gyrostat ring or wheel, and the cylinder, supposed in 
position with 5, 5 horizontal and the spin axis of the wheel vertical, has an attached mass 
m at the centre of its highest generating line. A is the moment of inertia of the flywheel 
and ring about the axle &, 5, B that of the flywheel and ring about the axis through the* 
common centre parallel to the planes of rotation of the wheel, I the moment of inertia 
of the cylinder and attached mass about the line of contact with the table, and On the 
A,M. of the flywheel, counter clockwise as seen from above. [As we suppose all angular 
deflections produced in the motion to be very small, B remains nearly enough constant.] 
Prove that the time of a small oscillation of the cylinder is 

/ A(B+I) 

Let the cylinder be rolling at rate towards the left [Fig* 50]. This produces a.m. at 
rate Cn<^ about an axis across the wheel to the left. Hence the top of the spin axis turns 
towards the reader with acceleration and we have A6=Cnff>^ and therefora A^=Cn</^. 
This motion of the spin axis produces a.m. about the cylinder’s line of contact at rate 
Cn$^ and the total rate of generation of such a.m. is (I +B)</i+On^, that is, since Ad^Cn^ 
(I+B)^+C*n*0/A. The applied couple is Hence we have 

. g^(I+B)</i+(C*»8-w5raA)<^*0. 

Thus if > mgaA there is stability and the system oscillates in the period stated 
above. * 
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MOTION OF AN UNSYMMETEICAL TOP 

1. Qe/tverctl equations of motiou. A straightforward process of analysis 
enables the equations for the discussion of the stability of a bo^ of. 
any form resting on a horizontal plane tb be investigated. We start from 
the equations of motion for moving axes established in 1 , XVI. Referring 
to principal axes GA, QB, QC drawn from the centroid G we suppose that 
the coordinates of the point of contact O are x, y, z and that the equation of 
the surface of the body is f{x, y, z)=0. The components of linear velocity 
of G will be denoted by u, v, w, those of angular velocity about the axes 
by wj, u> 2 , W 3 , the direction-cosines of the outward normal at O from the 
surface of the body by p, q, r, and the force components (arising from normal 
*reaction and friction), applied to the body at 0 by the supporting surface, 
by X, Y, Z. The equations of rotational motion are 

A(&i— (B — C)®2(»3=yZ- «Y=R(yy — 1 

B<&2— ( 0 — A)wjWi= 2X— a;Z = R(az — yat), r 

C<&,— (A— B)®jW 2 =a!Y— yX = R() 8 a!--ay), J 
where R is the reaction at 0, and a, / 8 , y the direction-cosines of its line df 
action taken outward from the surface. 

For the motion of G we have, taking the mass of the body as unity, 
u— VW2+WU)2=gp+X,' 

v—wwi + uo}2=gq+Y, ( 2 ) 

tb — vtai = gr+2^ 

The direction p, q, r is fixed, and so wo have 

P~qx2+rto2=0, q—roji+pWf—O, r— ^o»2+gft)is=0. ,(3) 

Equations might be established for O as origin. The moments of forces 
would then be those of the forces applied at the centroid. Further the 
motion of 0 would have to be brought into the account. 

There are three cases to be considered: ( 1 ) no sliding at the point of 
contact, ( 2 ) no friction, (3) sliding with friction. The conditions for 
case ( 1 ) are clearly 

y<i>8+2(«>2=»0, V—z<Oi+x<e2<^0, w—xa>2+y<Oi^0. (4) 
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In case (2) the action of the plane on the body is a normal force R, so 
that, since here a, y»=i>, ?, n 

X«:-pR. Y»- 9 R, Z=-rR..... (6) 

The minua sign is required since R acts towards the body and p, q, r are 
defined for the outward normal. In this case the point Q moves parallel to 
the plane at uniform speed. If PQs^, we can write the single equation 

or R=p+^. (6) 

Equation (3) holds also in cas^^), since the direction of the vertical 
does not change. 

In case (3) the resultant of the forces X, Y, Z makes an angle with 
the normal equal to tan~V where /i is the coefficient of friction. Thus 

=cos®(tan-V) = iqJ"^ (7) 

Also the slipping (of components u', v\ vf) must take place in the opposite 
direction to the horizontal component of X, Y, Z. The direction-cosines 
of a line, perpendicular to the normal and to the resultant of X, Y, Z, are 
proportional to gZ — rY, rX —pZ, pY — qX. Hence we have 

u'{rY — qZ) -1- v'{pZ — rX) w'{qX —pY ) = 0 (8) 

2. Stability of a body inning abotU a itearly vert ical pritt/dpal aoeis. 
Now taking case 1, that of no slipping, let the body, supposed of any form, 
be set up with the principal axis GC vertical and its extremity C in contact 
with the horizontal plane, and be made to spin with angular speed n about 
GC. The body is then slightly disturbed : it is required to find the motion. 

Here initially p, q are small and r=:l, nearly. Also a> 3 =n, and < 02 , 
ti, V, w are all'small. A will be taken as less than B. Wo shall suppose 
that the body does not deviate far from its original position, so that these 
small quantities remain small. The following discussion will indicate under 
what conditions the supposition is justified. 

In the first place we see from equations (2) that X, Y are small, and 
that Z = —g, nearly. Hence to the degree of approximation involved in 
neglecting the squares and products of small quantities we see that 
(1), (2), (3), (4) become 

A<&j— (B — C)'n<u2s® "—gy—hY, B(i)2*~(C~A)7iwj=/iX4*p®, On^O, 
u—nv<=gp+X, v+nuB^gq+Y, 

p+w^—nqssO, q—tOi+np^^O,. 

v>—ny+hei>2=s0,' v+nx—hto^siO. 

; The equation of the surface may be written in the form 

® 

where a, b, c depend on the curvatures of th4 principal sections of the 


{pX+qY+rZ>^ 

X2+YHZ* 
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aorface through the point P. We have from (2), neglecting aquares and 
products of X, y, which are small, 

dz x.v ■ dz x,y /U\ 

J— '*> 

Eliminating wj, u, v, X, Y from these equations, we get 

(A+A*)§+(A+B+2A*-C)np-{(B-C)«*+%+AV}5' 

+(ff+fm*)y-hiu6=0, < / 4 \ 

(B+h‘)jp — (A+ B + 2h*—C)nq — {( A — C)«* +% + 

+ (gr + + Any = 0. 

[To take account of the mass M it is only necessary to multiply the 
last pair of terms in each equation, and every h or A® in the others, by M. 
It is a good exercise, of no very great difficulty, to account for all the terms 
in (4) by first principles in the manner often exemplified above, and in that 
way establish the equatihns. The evaluation of the couples requires a 
little care.] 

If we substitute for x and y in (4) from (3), the terms affected are 


(flf+An*)y-Ani= - ^^^±^(6gf-qp)+ ^^{bp-cq). 


(5) 


(y+An»)a;+A»y= 

If the equation of the surface be 



a and c are the radii at P of the lines of curvature, and the tangents 
to these at P are parallel to the principal axes at G. The terms written 
down become in this case 

c (< 7 + An* ) q — 7iAap, a{g+ An* )p + hncq. 

In the general case the equations are intractable ; but when the terms x, jy, 
a, y in (4) have the simple form just found the equation of motion (4) 
can be made to take the usual form for a gyrostatic vibrator possessing two 
freedoms. For we have then 

(A+A*)g+(A+B— C+2A*— aA)nji 

^ { ( B — C )n* +^A+ A*n* — c(y + An*)} g = 0, 
(B+A*)p-(A+B-C+2A*-<?A)ng • 

— { ( A - C ) n* + gf A + A*n* — a (g + An* ) }jp = 0. J 

If we assume the solutions . • 


( 6 ) 


and substitute in (6), we get from each of these equations a relation between 
a/^ and X. Eliminating the ratio a/)8, we find the quadratic in X* 

(LX*+N)(L'X*+NO«X*n*(M^ Aa)(M- (7) 
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where L=A+A*, Nsa(B-p-C)n®+(A— c)(A7i*+gr), 

N'»(A-C)n*+(A-a)(An*+ff). M=A+B+2A*-C. 

[If it is desired to introduce the mass of the body (here supposed unity) into 
these formulae, it is only necessary to consider A, B, C as the ratios of the 
corresponding moments of inertia to the mass.] 

The roots of the quadratic (7) in are real if the inequality 

{LN'+UN-7i2(M-a/i)(M-c/0}*>4LUNN' 

is satisfied. 

Let the solid be of revolution, the radius of gyration about the axis 
of figure bo A:, and that about an axis through the point of support at right 
angles to the axis of figure be k\ Then since the mass is taken as unity, 
*2 = 0, *'2=A+A2=B+X2 L=L'=*'2, M = 

N = N' = (&'2-i;2-.cA)n2 + (/6-c)i(. 

Thus we obtain, after a little reduction, for the expression in this case of the 
inequality stated above, (k^ + chyn^ > 4tk'\h — c) g, or 

(») 

The values of X^ which satisfy (7) are real when (8) is satisfied, and the 
condition (8) also shows that they are positive. If Xj®, Xg* be the values of 
•X2, each gives two values of X numerically equal and of opposite sign. 

I 

3. General case : lines of curvature of surface at contact not jmralfel 
to the imncipal axes through the cewtrokl. In the more general case in 



we have, using n to denote the angular speed about the principal axis which 
joins the centroid with the point of support, and is vertical or nearly so, 

A'(jf — acAfc«g+(D +a6M)wp+a<!A^'p— {(B'— C')n*+(/t+6cA:)flr'}<7=0,i 
B'p+ac}iIimp—{D+bchk)nq+ack(/'q—{{A'—(j)n^+(h+abk)^}p’=0,j' 
where (using k now in a different sense) 

A'=A+/t*, B'=B+A*, C'=C+/i*, D=A'+B'-C'+/i*, 
g'=ig+hn", k — bl(ac—l^). 

Let us suppose that 

* p=Ke*»‘, i (3) 

I obtain, by substitution in (2), 

{ A'X® + (B' — O') n* + (A + + iocAn^X} 

X {B'X*+(A'— C')n*+(X+o6A!)fli'— ioefenfeX} 

+ {i(D + ahkh)n\ + wk^) {i(D +bckJi)n\ — cuskg ') = 0 .(4) 
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If b SB 00 , we fall back on the simpler case in which the terms affected by the 
multiplier aehnk are zero, that is (4) becomes, when h is large, approximately 

{A'X*+(B'-C')w»+(A+6c*)j/}{B'X*H-(A'-C>*+(A+ab%'} 

-(D+a6iSA)(D+6c&;t)»*^®=0. (5) 

where heh and ohk are approximately — c and —a, respectively. This is of 

the form A'B'X«- PX*+Q = 0 (S') 

where P and Q are independent of X. 

Equation (5) corresponds to the case in which a principal plane of- 
moment of inertia for the centroid coincides with a principal plane of normal 
section at the point of contact 0. For let B denote the (acute) angle between 
the plane GOA, and the plane of normal section for which the radius of 
curvature at O is /Si, taken positive from the former plane to the latter 
(that is clockwise in Fig. 96), we have, assuming that /)i> /Og, 

T = — — )sin0co86. (6) 

h \/)g pj 


The multiplier cuik is ahcjifUS—V), and, as can easily be proved, is negative 
if 6 be positive, as b is on the supposition that For, since we 

suppose the two curvatures turned the same way, the indicatrix at the 
point of contact of a tangent plane with the surface is an ellipse, and «c— b® 
is negative. The multiplier ack is zero when b is infinite, that is when 0 b= 0. 

If liowever B be not zero, we have, omitting terms in A:®, . 

A'B'X* - PX® + Q + iadhnk (B' - A') (X®- n*) X = 0. (7) 

The roots of (S') are real if P®> 4A'B'Q, and are positive if P and Q are both 
positive. We shall suppose that these conditions arc satisfied. The roots 
-given by 


Let a root of (7) be X'®+k, where 1*1 is small ; then we have from (7) 


(2A'B'X'*- P)/c+iacbnA:(B'- A')(X®- to®)X = 0 (9) 

Hence k is imaginary ; let it be i/X. Then 

(2A'B'X'* - P)k' = oc^wA;(B'- A')(n®- X®), (10) 


and by (8), if Xj'®, Xj'® be the two values of X'®, and k{, the corresponding 
values of k, we obtain 

<(P*-4A'B'Q)i=ac/inA:(B'- A')(m8.S.Xi*), \ (Uj 

<c 2 '(F - 4A'B'Q)* = acA«A:(B'~ A')(Xg®- 71®). J 

But since Ik I is small .x, • /%a .. , • , 

' X ^(X* — tK^)® = X — §7K , 

and hence |j=sKe**'‘BsKe<l«'+^)‘; (12) 

so that the motion would increase exponentially if k' were positive. Thus 
K must be negative for stability. Hence in (11), Kj, k/ are both negative. 
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B 



Now we suppose that B'> A', and, in (6), This involves taking 

h positive and therefore k negative for positive d, since h is large and 
ac— 62^0. Let then 

possible without affecting the reality of the roots. 

We see that nk must be positive, that is that n 
must be negative in order that (11) may be 
satisfied. This means that the turning must be 
in the direction shown in the diagram by the 
arrow. [See experimental results in ^ below.] 

4. A body %pinnmg steadily in otie direetian 
on a horizontal ptam^ umteadily in the oj)posite 
directwn. If either direction will be consistent with 

one of equations (11) and inconsistent with the other. The turning indi- 
cated in the diagram will be accompanied by diminution of the amplitude 
of the vibrations of period 2'7r/Xi, increase of the amplitude of those of 
period The reverse will happen if the turning is in the opposite 

direction. But since Xg^— are of very different magnitudes, it is 

manifest that there will be much less increase of vibration and consequent 
unsteadiness when the turning is in the direction indicated in the diagram, 
than in the other case. The effect thus of a small value of k might be 
hardly perceptible for spin in the direction taken as positive in the diagram, 
that is from OA to OB, and so great for the opposite spin as to render 
continuance of the motion impossible. 


6. Experiments loith a top sfiipported on an adjmtahle carved surface. 
The results found in 3 were first given by Mr. G. T. Walker in a paper 
published in the Quarterly Jou'imal of Mathematics, 28 (1896). They were 
confirmed experimentally by him by means of a simple form of top, which 
admitted of the axes of least moment and least curvature being placed in 
any desired relative positions. This top is in general shape a flat ellipsoid. 
In it a circular disk is embedded, so that the plane upper face of the 
disk rests against the face of a cavity cut in the body and the lower 
face continues (but not exactly except in one position) the curved contour 
of the lower surface of the top. The disk turns about a central axle 
which is normally vertical, and can be clamped in any position. In one 
clamped and marked position the disk was shaped with the lower surface, 
so that at any time the line of least curvature can be made to coincide 
with the longer axis of symmetry, or be placed at any required angle to 
that axis. 

IA massive nut which can be screwed up or down on the axle enables the 
position of the centroid to be altered. When the nut is removed or is screwed 
low down, the frequency of a transverse oscillation is greater than that of a 
longitudinal one ; but when the nut is placed high enough, the transverse 
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period is made greater, and the dynamical behaviour of the top otherwise 
(dtered. 

The following are some of the results obtained with this apparatus. 
When the periods were adjusted to be considerably different, the disk was 
turned so as to make the angle 6 about 2°, and the top was then gently spun 
about a vertical axis. It was found that when the direction of spin was 
opposite to the angular displacement given to the disk, the rotation lasted 
about four times as long as it did when the spin was in the other direction. 
The rotation was stopped in the former case by the growing up of oscillations 
of the slower type, in the latter case by the production of the quicker 
vibrations, as explained above. With only a very small angle the spin 
either way was little interfered with; when it stopped however, the 
top was found to be oscillating in the period appropriate to the direction 
of spin. 

With an angle 6 of 4°, a spin in the direction of $ set up violent 
oscillations which stopped and then reversed the spin. It will be observed 
how this took place. The spin energy disappeared, being replaced by energy 
of the vibrational motion. But in the oscillations, forces of reaction were 
brought into play which had moments round the line QO, which joined the 
centroid with the point of contact, and these reversed the rotation. 

When the spin was thus reversed the motion was stopped, though more 
slowly, by the growing up of the vibrations of longer period; then these 
vibrations reversed the spin, and another cycle similar to the first was started, 
and so on, with proper arrangements, to a considerable number of reversals. 

When purely longitudinal or transverse vibrations were started by tapping 
the edge of the top on an axis of symmetry, the top began to rotate in the 
direction for which such disturbing oscillations would die out. The difference 
between the times of oscillation with and without spin could be marked as 
the top settled down into oscillation about static equilibrium. Except when 
the angle 6 was very small, one reversal or more occurred before this 
equilibrium was finally reached. 

When the periods — transverse and longitudinal — were nearly equal, a tap 
given at a point near the edge, from 25” to 30” in azimuthal distance from 
the longer axis of symmetry, produced a spin the direction of which depended 
on the azimuth of the point struck, but not on the value of 6 or the difference 
of periods. The direction was always that from the diameter struck to the 
longer axis. • 

Mr. Walker found that similar results were obtained by spinning the 
“ celts,” or stone axes, which are* to be found in museums and private 
collections. When these bodies are laid in equilibrium on a table it is found 
in many cases that the principal axes of moment of inertia, which are 
parallel or nearly so to the table, do not coincide with the lines of curvature 
of the surface of the body at the point of supports In such cases the 
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celt can be made to spin smoothly one way, but if it is made to turn the 
other way it begins to chatter as it turns and the spin ceases. 

6. Effect of osdllatiims of th£ body on the (mrved surf (ice in prodiLcing 
azimuthal turning* We aball now investigate by Mr* Walker’s method the oscilla* 
tions of the solid on the supposition that these are small, and endeavour to trace their 
effect in producing rotation of the solid in azimuth. Taking (Ogy (>’ 3 * ^ v, zr, p, X, Y, 
all so small that their squares and products may be neglected, we have by 1 , 


Ayas -^y-AY, -Bi5sssyd;+AX, Cb> 3=0 or Co) 3 =sO» ( 1 ) 

The motion of the centroid is given by 

M«yp+X, v*9g+Y, w=(7+Z«0 .(2) 

But AcjjSiAp, v=Aa)i=A 9 , 

and so we obtain X^hp-^gp, Y = A 9 -99 ( 3 ) 


The equation of the surface, z=^h -\ ) , 

2\a 0 cj 

gives 

I^-OG * ^ 62 -a<j 

Thus the first two of the equations of motion above become 


A'<f+fl'(oy-^p)=0, Kp+ff(yp- fiq)=0, (4) 

where (°) 

62*- ao ’ ^ • h^^ac ' ' 

Let (6) 

Substituting in (4) and eliminating K, L we get 

( A' A2« - ay ) (B' A2 - yy) - jSy - 0. ( 7 ) 

Obxisider the roots of the equation in X? 

(A'A*-ay)(B'A2-yy)=0 (8) 

These (9) 

But if be a root of (8) and a, where k is small, be the corresponding root of (7), 
{2Am'»-flr(A'7+B'a)}*c-)8V*-0. (10) 


There are two values of k, one corresponding to the root ^1^® other to the root ^ 
given in (9). Call these Kj, K 2 . We get by (9) 

W \ 

'‘‘“2A'FA,'*-.9(A'y+B'tt)~A'y-B’a’ | 

jSy ^9 I ' ^ 

'‘*“ 2 A'B'A,'*-^(A' 7 +B'o)“B'o- A>‘ J 
Thus the roots of (7) are 

-(H) 

Considering now the third equation of ( 1 ) and including quantities of the second order 
of smallness, we have to find the reduced ^rm of 

I . I Cn - (A - B)iaii 02 =zY -yX (13) 

We have first Q)x«»$+ny, W 3 «*wy-y, (14) 

Y-v-yy, X^u-gp* 



and 

with 
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Substitoting in (13) from (14) and (16X having regard to (6) and (4), vre find to the ; ' 
^egree of approximation adopted 

C»-(A-B)(-pi+Ap?/sr)+BM-A^- 

If ^eaasume l>™aiC08Ai<+ajC08A^+AiginAtt+6j8inX)|t, 0'^) 

we obtain by (4), 

g{fiq-yp)= - B'{A.i*(aicofl Ai^+^^sin AiO+^2*(®2C®® AJ^+ 62 ®^n Aj^)}* (1®) 

which gives g. 

Let the initial values of/), g, g be zero, so that the body is oscillating about an axis parallel 
to Oy. We get then by (17) and (18), and the values of Ai*, in (9X 

<*1=— A2i^2“ — ^2^ ^1^1’ * (^®) 

where A ( « - B'a+ A'y) is supposed ^eat in comparison with fi^g. The exact denomina- 
tor in the second of (19) is A*+)8V« Hence, with the initial conditions stated above, we 
get from (18) and (19) 

/)=6i^8in ^sin Aa<), (-A^sin Ai^+Ajsin AgO (20) 

7. Summai^l of results. When these values of p and g are substituted in (16), it 
is found that the mean value of <03 is proportional to l/(Ai'2 - Ag *), so that a longitudinal 
oscillation will give rise to rotation in the direction of steady turning or in the contrary 
dit'ection according as Aj'* - Ag'* is positive or negative, that is according as the period of 
longitudinal oscillations is shorter or longer than the period of transvei'se oscillations. 

Exactly in the same way a transverse oscillation will set up azimuthal turning propor- 
tional in mean value to l/(Aa'2- A/*). The turning is thus opposite to that produced in 
the former case. Here of course p, g, p are supposed to be initially zero, and the initial 
angular speed is g. 

In all cases the rule stated above holds, that the azimuthal turning is in the direction 
which is stable for oscillations of corresponding frequency, provided corres])Oiiding 
oscillations about rest and about steady motion are each of greater or each of less 
frequency.- 

For the general case, in which either or A may be numerically small and initial 
angular speeds exist about the axes 0.v and Oy, the reader is referred to Mr. Walker’s 
paper \loc, city 5, mpra\ It is found that if jS be small compared with A, the direction 
of the spin set up changes sign with p and with A, but not with either of the initial 
speeds 12^, about the axes 0^, Oy. If be small, the direction of the 

rotation changes sign with 12} or 122 but not with or A. 

8. Hess's particular solution of the problem of an unsymmetriccd top, ; 
An interesting particular solution of the equations of motion for the solid of three unequal 
principal moments of inertia may be given here. If a^, j9], yi be the direction-cosines of 
the line joining the centroid G and the point of contact O, tfiese cosines are proportional 
to Xy y, Zy the coordinates of the point of contact O, and we have by (1), 1, 

a|A(tf I + jSiBctfg + yjCwg - {ai(B - C) (Dgcug + (C - A)(tf3(i)x + yi( A - B) WiWj} =0. (1 ) 

This equation expresses the fact that the rate of growth of a.m. about the line fixed in 
space, with which GO coincides at the instant, is zero. 

It is clear without analysis that this quantity must be zero, for the resultant of gravity 
at G' (the projection of G on the horizontal plane) and the reaction at O both intersect' 
the line OG. 





TOF 




If further the part of (1) in bracketa { } is aero, we have 

a|A<!»|+j3iB(ll>)+7iC<;;),=eO. 
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This, taken li^ itself, means that the rate of growth of a.h. about any tine through O and 
fixed in the body, and directed by cosines a|, )9j, yi with respect to the principal axes, is 
zero. [The rate of growth of a.m. for an instantaneously coincident line, the direction- 
cosines of which vary, and which therefore is moving in the body, is 
' Aa|a>| + B/3i(Ss + Cy |<i^ + Ad|(i>i + B^ioi^ + Cy 


If this is zero, then for that line 

aiAwi+j8iB(»)2+yiCw3=Cj ( 3 ) 

where c is a constant.] 

Equation (3) is true for OG, since uj, /?], yj are invariable. Let c be zero ; then 

aiAa>|+j3iBw2+yjCa>3=0 (4) 

states that the a.m. about GO, as that line moves, remains zero. If then the second jmrt 
of (y, with the mmis sign prefixed, is equivalent to 

Ad|Ci)j + B^iC() 2 + Cy|Ci)3, 

equation (3) will hold, and also the particular case (4). 

The expressions (B - QtOjjoig, (C - A)ui 3 Ci), , (A - B)a>,u >2 
are clearly propoi*tional to the direction-cosines of a normal to the plane in which lie 
both the vectors (Ao,, B(i) 2 , Coa), (oi, < 02 , osX that is the plane of the axis of resultant 
A.M. and the instantaneous axis of rotation. The equation 

ai(B - C)w2W3+ j3i(C- A)<i) 3 a>i + yj(A - B)a)jW3=0 (5) 

thus states that the line OG lies in this plane, and, if the equation always held, OG would 
always lie in the plane specified, and be at the same time perpendicular to the resultant 

of A.M. 

Equation (5) is thus the condition that (3) or (4) may be a particular solution of the 
eqitetions of motion. 

Let us now suppose that /3i is continually zero, that is that the line OG lies permanently 
in the plane of the principal axes GA, GO, then the particular solution (4) becomes 


a|A(i>t+y]C(i)3=0. 

The condition (5) is in this case 

a,(B-C)w3+yi(A*-B)(i)i=0, 

which, if (6) is to hold, may be written 

Aai*(B-C)=Cy,8(A-B)L 

In order that (8) may be possible we must have either A>B>0 or A<B<C. 
since a.2-Hy,2=i, we get from (8) 

, OA~B ,_AB-0 

BA -O’ BA -O’ 


..( 6 ) 

..(7) 

..( 8 ) 

But 

..( 0 ) 


so that the line OG is fixed with reference to the axes GA, GO, and moves with the body. 
Then di**yi=0, and (3) holds with /3 and c both zero. 

If .Vf z be, as indicated above, the coordinates of 0, (8) becomes 
• .r3A(B-C)=z2C(A-B), 


or 



m 


Now consider the ellipsoid of which the equation is 


ff 


A^B^C 


( 11 ) 


'which is the reciprocal of the momental ellipsoid, . 

A^»+Bi,*+C(»=l. 
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The equation of the surface may be 'written in the form 



Hence if iff >C, .. ••• (I*) 

represents a pair of planes which give the circular sections of the surface. Comparing 
this equation with (10), we see at once that the line OG is perpendicular to one of the 
planes of circular section of the reciprocal ellipsoid. 

It follows that in this case of motion the axis of resultant a.m., which is always perpen- 
dicular to the line OG, lies, as the body changes position and Acoj, BfO], C(i >3 change in 
amount, always in a plane of circular section. 

The particular solution (7) of the equations ( 1 ) of motion which has just been discussed 
appears to have been first given by Hess in Math» Anru^ Bd. 27, 1890 ; it was also given 
by G. Kolosov of Petrograd in 1898 \Q(itL 1898]. A geometncal account of the 

solution by Sommerfeld follows Kolosov’s paper poc. ciV.]. The reader interested in the 
theory of the unsymmetrical top may also refer to papers by Hess [Acta Math,^ 37]. 


9 . Other particular 8oluti<m8 for an unsymmetrical top- Another parti- 
cular solution of the equations [( 1 ), 1 ] can be obtained when the top is symmetrical in a 
certain special way about an axis and spins about a fixed point O, which lies in the plane 
through the centroid G perpendicular to the axis of symmetry. The motion is referred 
to axes Oxyz drawn from O and fixed in the body ; of those Oz is the axis of symmetry, 
and the symmetry is such that A=B= 2 C. 

The equations are applicable with the meanings of A, B, 0 proper for the new axes 
[which are drawn from O instead of from G], provided a, y, z are now the coordinates of 
the centi'oid, p, r the direction-cosines of the downward vertical. From the position 
assigned to the fixed point O, we see that z^O- We can also so choose the axes that y = 0 . 
The equations of motion are then, if we write Rr/Cs=c, 

2(U| — (i) 2 («> 3 = 0 , 2 <i)j-|-(i) 3 ftii= — cr, (1) 

Multiplying the first of these by (i)|, the second by 6 ) 3 , and the third by ( 03 , and adding, 

2 (ci)jW|+W3a»2)+ <1)3013=8 •-c(r(«»2- 70)3)== qp. 

This gives by integration 2 (o)i*+<i) 2 ®)+<i)s*- 2 cpf/, (2) 

where /is a constant. 

Again multiplying the first equation of ( 1 ) by p, the second by 9 , and the third by r 
adding and taking account of the values of p, r as given by ( 3 ), 1 , we easily find 


2^(??wi+2W2)+5^(c«)3^)=0, 

*®^^**^ 2(po)i+g'o)j)+(03r=2^, (3) 

where I is another constant. 

Finally we obtain by multiplying the second of (1) by t aid adding to the first 

2(<0|+i<;)2)-|-to)3(o)i+to)s)=8-ief ; (4) 

also we obtain similarly from the first two equations of (3), 1, 

p+t^+t<Ss(p+ij)-?r(o)j-|-t<i)a)«=0. (5) 

Eliminating r between (4) and (6) we get 

J^Pog{(«x+io),)»-c p+*y)}]--t«j. ....(6) 
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; Jh the same way we find 

sPog{(wi-‘*'«i)*~«(f»“*y)}]“‘«5 0 ) 

By addition and integration (6) and (7) give 

{(«i+i«^“0(p+iy)}{(<ai-i«Da)^-c(;p-ig)}*con8t. 1/.^ (8) 

Ip (8X (3X (8) we have three integrals of the equations of motion for this special case 
of symmetry. The third integral was discovered by Madame Kowaleyski [Acta Math.^ 14]. 
Its complete discussion is not of sufficient interest for the theory of a top to find a place 
here, but the reader. may refer to the paper just cited, and to papers by Kfitter [Acta 
Math,f 17} and Kolosov [Math, Ann.^ 56]. . 

10. TsJmpliguiiMfs integral. For a symmetrical top turning about a fixed 
point O under gravity, and having moments of inertia A:sBs40, about principal axes 
through O, and its centroid G continually at the point of coordinates A, 0, 0*with refer* 
ence to these axes, with the line OO directed by the cosines a particular integral. 


subject to the condition that the a.m., N say, about the vertical is zero, is 

Wj^o»i*+<aj*)-*^(i)iracon8t (1) 

This can be verified as follows. The equations of motion are 

4C(tf|*3Coi2(i>3»0, 4C<a2+3C(i>|6i3=s^Ar, (2) 

if the mass is taken as unity, and p, g, r be the direction-cosines of OG. From these, if 

N«4C/Xi)t+4Cgctf|+ 0(1)3 =0, (3) 

we have 

=^«»|N+ 

^ • «2(i)^(l)jCi)2+<*)i(*)i)+<5)s(a)i* +(•)**). (4) 

Thus we have found that 

W 

and hence by integration obtai adequation (1). 

This particular solution is due to M. Tshapliguine [Moscow Collections^ 1901. See also a 
paper by Kolosov {Mess, Math,^ 1902)]. 


11. The principal invaria^Us qf an umgmmetrical top. The equations 
of motion of .an unsymmetrical top spinning about a fixed point O, under 
the action of the gravity of the top, are [see 16, II, where the notation 
is explained and the equations established] 

Ai>i-(B-C)gr«i8o-y6,] 

By— (C— A)ty53ya— ac, (1) 

C!f — (A— B) 2 ?qri» o6— jSo., 

For brevity p, q, r used instead of the wi, a»|, of 16> II, and a,b,e 
denote 'Mgit, 9 , t)‘ Besides (1) we have also 

■■ d-j^+yj-O, $—yp+armO, y-ag+j8;)-P. ..,(2) 

By tiie table of relations at the top of jk 78 we have 

aB— sin d cos / 8 b sin 8 sin yaacosP, .'....( 8 ) 


by; (8), 2. IV 


...(4) 

sin 6 . ' 


o.o« 


2a 
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The potential energy V of the top may be taken as given by 

V*aaa+6/9+cy. 

The equation - V=»E— T, 

where T is the kinetic energy, that is 

T»i(Ai>*+Bq*+0*), •••••(7) 

expresses the conservation of energy if we take E as a constant. 

There is constancy of a.h. about the vertical through 0, that is 

G=aAj»+j8Bq+yO, *(8) 

where 0 is a constant. 

Two other quantities, S and U, may be here introduced. They are 
defined by 

S^aAp+bBq+cCr, U=KAy+BV+CV) (9) 

Clearly S is the product of the a.m. about the line joining the fixed point 0 
with the centroid Q by Mgh, where A is the length of that line, and U is 
half the square of the resultant a.m. S, T, U have been called the prin- 
cipal invariants of the top. 

From (7) and (9) and the fundamental equation (1) we can find a, /9, y. 
Thus we obtain, writing Z* for a*+6*+c*, 

(2Z2U-S*)a=V(2aU--ApS)+G(Z*Ap-aS)+U(6Cr-.cBg), (10). 

with two similar equations which can be written down by sjnnmetry. 


Further, we find 

s (B — C)cLqr+(C — A)hrp + ( A — B)cpg, 

(2i*U-S*)T=(SV-GP)S+{2OT-(ap+6g+cr)S}tJ, 01) 

U**i*(2U-G*)-S(S-2GV)-2UV*. 

Equations (1) give also 

U =s a(6Cr — cBq)+^{ckp — aCV) + y (aBg — hkp) (11') 


12. The Hess-Schiff eqiuitions of motion of a top. Equations (10) and (1 1) 
are equivalent to the relations derived bj Hess in 1882* and by SchiiT in 1903, t and may 
be called the Hess-Schiff equations.]: By the first of (9) and the first and sdcond of (11)' 
we can determine q, r, and from the three equations of which (10) is the type find 
a, y. The question then arises whether the values of p, r, a, /I, y thus obtained 
cuttisfy (1) and (2) in all cases, that is. whether (10) and (11) may be regarded as always 
an exact substitute for (1) and (2). This question .was discussed by StSckel in an 
important paper in the MathemaHsehe Annalen^ 67 (1909). We state here his chief 
results, with indications of the manner in which they are obtained. It will be seen that 
the equivalence of the two seto of equations is by no mean^unconditional. 

*** Uber das Problem der Rotation,” Jim., 20 (1882). 

t die Differentialgleiohungen der Bewegung etnes sohweren starren Kdipers,” Mokow 

X Also equations (1) and (2). may be called the Euler-Poisson equations. . They seem to have 
been first published by Poisson in his Traitd de Mdeantqw, t II (1811). They were giyen’ 
by ^gwge in his M4Mwiqu€ Atudytique, 1816 editicy^ but they do not appear in the 1811. 
edition. 





; In the first place; iris clear, from (10) that'2i*U •^S* most not vanish. Now we easlij^ 

findfrom (9) . iPU-S*-(60r-cBj)^4(oA^>-aCr)*+(aBsr-6A|>)^, (I) 

SO that the right-hand side, will vanish when pasq^r^O^ or when p:q: r^ajA. : 6/B : c/C. 
The former case need not be consideredi the latter is that of. motion about anjnstanr 
taneous axis fixed in the body, a case in fact of the motion called by von Staude a 
pwmaaMnt turning [see 16 below]. 

Let us now write L* A/- (B- C)gr-/Jc-f-y6, ' 

MaB^- (C-A)i7>-7a-Hoc, (2) 

Na Gr-(A-B}p^- a6-(-i3aJ * 

so that L, M, N vanish when equations (1) are satisfied. The fiist of (11), 12, becomes 

aL-H6M+cN=0. (3) 

If we multiply the three equations of the form (10) of 11 by 
fcOr-icB^, cAj?-aOr, dBq-~hAp 
respectively and take account of (1), we get 

ApL+B^M+CrNaO (4) 

But if (10), 11, be multiplied by br-cq^ cp-ar^ aq-bp respectively, we get 

l?L+^M+rNaO. (5) 

Equations (3), (4), (5) can only hold if 

CE, bf c 

LaMaN.aO, or Ap, % Cr =0 ’ (6) 

The^first alternative is that equations (1) are fulfilled, the second is 8=0. Nc^icc, if Sis 
not constant equations (10) and (11) of Ware equivalernt to (1). 

Now to find when equations (2), 11, are satisfied we write A, ft, v for the. expressions 
tt-)8r+y5', etc. We easily find, since act +j8id+yy= 0, * 

aA+j8fi+yvaO. (7) 

Multiplying the thVee equations of (10), 11, by a, 6, c respectively, we obtain oo +)86 +yc = V, 
and therefore aA+6)d+cy+l'=0, that.is, by (1), 11, 

aA + 6/i+cv =0 ...(8) 

Again we have 

ApA+Bqr^+(>Vsa Apd-pBgjS+Cry +a(B-C)gr+ j8(C - A)f7)+y(A - Blpj'. 

Also by (2) 

aL+)8M+yN«A^aTf-B^/J+C^-a(BrC)gr-j8(C-A)iy-y(A-B)p^. 

Hence by addition we obtain 

ApA-l-B5'fi+CrK-l-aL+j8M+yN=j^(Apa+B^^-H(?ry)=G. • 

But (j 1=0, and so AjA+By/i+Crv* -(oL+jSM-l-yN). 

Now we have seen that if S is not zero, L=»M=N=0. Hence, on this supposition 


1*^ ApA+Bg/4-l-0rv=0. (9) 

From (7), (8), (9) we see that either or the variables satisfy the deter- 


minantal equation 


«• A r 

Qy hf € 

Ap, Cr 



0. 
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Now ij*AV>p+B*g^+C»*T-A;>. Ay+Bg.B^+Cr.Cf 

■Ap{L+(B-C)?r+j8c-y6}+«“» (11) 

that is if (10) holds l)- Ai>L+B?M+ON. '■■ ’"jj? 

If, as we suppose, L=M=N-0, the satisfaotion of the deteniiinantal 

to Hence we have the result : If neither S nor H »« eonitanl equ tone ( ) 

(2) fotlow from (10) and (11). 

13 . The Heea-SchiffeqiuUitma are not applicable to a symmetrwal t^ 
wnder gravity. Under the conditions found above, which are convenirat for the 
vestigatton of spLnal cases of motion, the quantities 8, T, U 

in thfHess-Sch^equations. If no forces act on the top we have 8=0, not b^use the« 

is aero a.k. about the line OG, but because Mp-0. If the 

the action of gravity, with O on the axis of figure, so that.«-6-0, 

r is constant. Thus 8=0, and the top is excluded from the cases for which the equations 

in terms of 8, T, U are equivalent to the Eulerian equations 

14 . Instantaneous axis fixed in the body and resultant angular speed 

constant. Staude's cone. Let now 8, T, U be all constant, and the top be unsym. 

metrical and under gravity, then p, q, r are also constant The i^ntaneous axis is 
fixed in the body, and the resultant angular speed is constant The motion is then 
what O. Staude has called a permanent turning. From the constancy of 8 we have 

(B-C)o5r+(C-A)6»y+(A-B)<!pg=0. (1) 

Thus the instantaneous axis may be any generator of the cone of which the equation is 

(B-C)ay*+(C-A)hx«+(A-B)<sigi=0. (2) 

Since for constant values of 8, T, U, g, r are also constants, we may write 

p=ea^ g=/«s, r=yw, (2) 

where w is the resultant angular speed (and g is no longer the gravity acceleration, but a 
coefficient). Thus e*+/*+5'*=l* Going back to the Euler-Poisson equations we fina, 
since 

(A-C)iSr«<a**=r«-«^» (B- A)c/(o*=»a6-/Ja, (4) 

where o, /?, y are now constants. But since now by (10), 11, ass/5=f =®0, we have 

a:ia:y^e:/:ff, 

or, since a*+j8*+y**»«*+/*+.7***l> ^ . zm 

OjjS, y=e, /;sr. 

Thus the axis of rotation is vertical, and there are for each instantaneous axis in the 
body two speeds, a> and — <a, of rotation. 

As regards the values of « we have the third of (11), 11> 

?(2U -€l^) - S*+2GS(E - T) - 2U(B - T)*=0. (6) 

Substituting in this the cmistants 

8- (<»A«+6B/+cCy)®, -i 

T«l(As* +B/* ? — (7) 

U«l(AV»+B*/*+CV*)«*» J 

wo obtain an equation of the sixth degree for ca. But since E and G are arbitrary con- 
stants the values of oi are only given by the roots of the Mxtic when E and G are known. 
The Eulerian angles 0 and are now also constant, and we have by (4X 11> 

•“> 

if < be reckoned from the instant when ' 
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The hitherto excluded cases are /isgsrsO, And piqir^alXib/BzelC. No doubt 
the case of rest may be considered as a permanent turning ; but in the other case cn is 
not constrained to be constant, though if it varies its components must all vary in the 
same ratio, that is the relations (3),- with e, /, g constants, must hold. We shall see that 
this varying motion is excluded by the Euler-Poisson equations. 

The only motions possible with S, T, U all constant are the so-called permanent 
turnings. 

16. Ccise of resultant A.M. of constant amount. For the case in which U 
only is constant we must refer to StlickersjM^r [Math. Ann.^ 67 (1909)]. The conclusions 
arrived at are however as follows : The fMerian equatione (1) are a coneeq'uence of (10) and 
(11) of \l above. Poieeon^e equatione^ (2), 11, Imoever are not eatiefied unUse^ beeidee (10) 
and (1 1) o/ 1 1, the evpplementarg condition 

{2U(E-T)-GS}{(ap+fc^+cr)S-2i*T}-{S(E-T)-Gia}««0 (1) 

is fulfilled. This equation of course exists along with that obtained by putting UsQ in 
the third of (11), 11. It forms a substitute for the second of (11), 11, which becomes an 
identity when U=0. 

But it is to be observed that the equation obtained from the third of (11), 11, by putting 
U=0,thatw i*(2U-G«)-S*+2GS(E-T)-2U(E-T)*=0 (2) 

and (1) are independent equations. If for all values of A, B, C, a, 6, c one equation were 
a consequence of the other, then this should be true for the special values a»l, (ssc—O. 
We should then have S»Ap, and (1) and (2) would become 

{2U(E-T)^GSKS*-2APT)-A{S(E-T)-Gin*=0,'|^ (3v 

* i*(2U-G*)-Sa-|-2GS(E~T)-2U(E-T)**0.J 

Tli^se are two quadratics in E -T, and if we form their resultant we obtain an integral 
rational function of S of the eighth degree, of which the first term is A’S^ This is 
inconsistent with the value 8= Ajp. Thus the equations are independent, and we see that 
if the values of A, B, C, a, 6, c are left quite general, the condition tJ»0 involves also 
d=0, T=:0. Thus if U ~ const.; the only motions are the permanent turnings. 

Next considering the effect of supposing 8=0, 8tackel comes to the conclusion that there 
are two possibilities, according as the plane 8= const, cuts Staude’s cone in a curve, or is 
one of two planes represented by the equation of the cone. In the first case the second 
of (11), 11, is rendered an identity by the first ; in the other case the second equation 
remains independent, and the motion is that discovered by Hess and described in 
9, above. 

la point of fact, in the general case the Eulerian equations are, when 8=0, not a 
consequence of the equations (10) and (11) of 11, given by Hess and 8chiff, and a supple- 
mentary equation is required. The conclusion reached is that here p, f are to be found 
from the equations . 

App+Bj^+Crr=t, aAp-H6By+cCr=0,. Pp-fQi-hRf=0, (4) 

where 

P=?(C-A)6r+(A-B)cp, Q=(A-B)i^+(B-C)ar, R=(B-C)aj'-KC-A)«p. 

I iC. Cojse in which S^O. As an example take the case in which Staude’s cone 
breaks down into two planes of which the plane. 8=0 is one. Then two of the principal 
moments of inertia are equal, and the axes may be so chosen that a principal plane passes 
through G, the centroid. The equation 8=0 may now be written as 

aA^+&By=0. (1) 
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l^e^^tioQ’Of tkhe cone » <B-C)ay+(C- A)ftiaf*0, W 

80 tbet we have (B-C)o/B 6 *(C- A) 6 /Ao, that is 

A(B-C)a*«B(C-A) 6 *. (®> 

Equation ( 1 ) shows that the v^tor of a.m, is at right angles in this case to the line OO, 

joining the fixed point to the centroid, j j. ^ • q 

It will be seen that this is the case of motion discovered by Hess and discussea in 8 , 

above. 

Jt is interesting to notice that the second of (llX 1I> w the present case no consequence 


of the first, and takes the form Ut=Ttlr, which gives 

t«XU, W 

where A is some constant. Using this relation in the third equation, we get 

U*«i*(2U-G*)-2U(E- XU)* W 

Thus ^ ;(e) 

J {/*( 2 U - G*) - 2 U(E - XU)»}* 

that is t is an elliptic integral of the first kind in U, and U is an elliptic function of the 
time. 

If in the equations aAjo+ 6 BjraO, T- XU *0 ( 7 ) 

we put X«l/C, we obtain the distribution of matter required in the motion discovered 
by Hess, and the first equation shows that the axis of rotatioli has the direction which 
that motion requires. The equation CT*U ( 3 ) 


is the supplementary equation required in the present case, to render the Hess-Schiff 
equations equivalent to the Euler-Poisson equations. 


17 « Motions when S^O. When SaO the only possible motions are the motion 
discovered by Hess, permanent turnings, and permanent or continued pendulum motions. 
We proceed to consider the pendulum motions. 

Let us find first the conditions under which the resultant vector of a.h. remains in a 
plane fixed in the body. Going back to 14 , and supposing the instantaneous axis 01 
fixed in the body, we havep, ^)o), with e*+/*+p*s=l. These values of p, r 

used in ( 1 ), 11 , multiplied respectively by a, (, c, give 


(aAst 6 B/+cC^)a>«{(B-C)a/^+(C-A) 6 pa+(A-B)ce/}«*. ( 1 ) 

In the same way, when the equations ( 1 ), 11 , are multiplied by a, y, they give 

(oAa + yCJjr) (B - C)q^+(C - A)fye + ( A - B)yef) «*. ( 2 ) 


In order that (1) and (2) may hold simultaneously we must have either cb»0 and oiaO, or 
(B- 0 )q/^+(C-A)£i^a+(A-B)ce/, aA0+ hBf + 
(B-C}q/^+(C-A)j 3 ^a+(A-B)ya/, aA«+)8B/+yC5y, 


xO. 


( 3 ) 


The second alternative must of course be taken. 

But also we have ad+// 3 +^y«o, and so • 

ea+/^+py*a ( 4 ) 

where ic is a constant. The direction cosines a, )3, y satisfy the three equations (3), (4X 
• and a*+ ^+y*» 1, and are therefore constants. Hcjncqtby (2) .of 11 we have 

ys-ofir-O, a/-) 8 a« 0 , 

and therefore y«flr, that is Ol.is verticid. We ^ve thus a permanent turn- 

ing about the vertical of kinetic energy given by 
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But if we insert the values of 0 ,/i ^ in (2) we get 

(A«»+B/*+(%r*)<o*0. (6) 

This result is obviously true, for since the body turns about a vertical axis through O, 
fixed in ther.body, the level of the centroid G does not change, and so the potential energy 
is constant. 

Again from (3) and the vanishing of (B-C)a^+(G~ A)/Jye+ (A- B)ys/, as an identity, 
by the values of a, y, we get, fg^qr ^ ... , , 

(B - C)agr+(C - A)6fy +(A - B)(^=0, 
that the axis is a generator of Staude’s cone. 

These results are independent of any asinmption regarding the distribution of mass. 


18. Motion when 8^0. Pendulum 'motions. Now writing p for 
(B--C)o/^+(C- A)igfs+(A.-B)ce/ and tr for aAe+5B/^+cC^ wo have for (3), 17, the 

form MB-CV&-pA«}o+{ir(C-A)j7«-/>B/})8+{<r(A-B)«/-pC%r}y=-0. (1) 

If we put fc in (4), 17, equal to zero, we have also 


ea+/)3+i7y=0. (2) 

The expression on the left of the last equation does not vanish term by term. 

Equation (1) must either be a consequence of (2), or the left-hand side must vanish 
term by term. Let us assume the former. Then, if M be a multiplier, we get the equa- 
tions 


«M-(B — C)/^o*-hA«p— 0, ' 
/M - (C - Alflfor + B/p = 0, 
jjrM - (A — B)efir-¥Qgp^0 . , 


(3) 


Thus we have the determinantal equation 

(B-C)yV + (C-A)ye»+(A-B)V/*=0,| 

which gives (B-C)^=0, (C-A).ye=0, (A-B)y=0. J 

Hence either B=C and 6=0, or e=/=0 and y*®!. The former gives a symmetrical top, 
which we need not consider ; the latter by (1), 17, gives c=0, and therefore cr=0. It 
follows by (3) that M»0. Thus (1) is not a consequence of (2) ; it must therefore, by (3), 
vanish term by term. Hence we get 

<r(B-C)y^=pA<?, <r(C-A)<7e=pB/, <r(A-B)y-pQ7. 

Multiplying these in order by e, /, g and adding we get 

p(Ae*+B/»+C^*)»0, 

and therefore p^O, It follows that <r is also zero. Hence we get the equations 

aAe-l-6iy+cQir*0,'l /^v 

(B-C)ti/^-KC-A)«N^s-KA-B)cs/=0.j 

The first of these shows that the vector of a.v. is perpendicular to the line OG, the second 
that the instantaneous axis 01 lies in the plane containing the vector of a.m. and the line 
OG. 

* Now take the case of and c=0. Then f=(i> and the a.m. is Cco. The axis 01 

and that of a.m. coincide. The third equation of (IX H, becomes [since by (2) iCg-0, so 

that y^ cos 5*0] Cw= -(asin^-hftcosf^) (6) 

The top swings as a pendulum about the horizontal line through O, which is at right angles^ 
to the principal plane containing the centroid. By this motion equations (1) and (2) are 
satisfied. 

We have thus obtained the theorem: If the enUroid of a top under gravitg liei in a 
principal plane through 0, the tqualioM of motion (1) and (2) o/ 11 ore catafied bg ordinarg 
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penduUm motion about the horizontal normal to this plane. This theorem expresses the 
results arrived a^t by Mlodzjejowskij, who investigated these motions [Moscow^ Phys, Sect, 
of the Imp, Russian Assoc, of Friends of Nat, Sci^ 7 (1894)]. The method of proof here 
followed is due to Stackel [Math, Ann,^ 67, 1906]. StSckel completes the discussion by 
proving that the pendulum motion specified in the theorem just stated is the only 
permanent motion of this sort Moreover for this motion it is shown that the Hess-Schiff 
equations, are not equivalent to the Euler-Poisson equations. The reader must consult the 
original paper for these and other interesting results. 

19. Motion when Diatinctiona between caaea. As has been stated, 

the three motions possible when S is and remains zero are the permanent turnings, 
the continued pendulum motions, and the case of motion discovered by Hess. To 
distinguish between the different cases, Stackel calls a top, the centroid of which lies in a 
principal plane, a planar top^ if Hess’s distribution of mass is not fulfilled, and a Hessian 
top if the condition is satisfied. In all other cases of unsymmetry he called the top 
a general top. 

For a general top Staude’s cone is a veritable surface of the second degree, and the plane 
S»0 either passes through the vertex, or touches it along a generator, or cuts it in two 
generators. In the first of these cases the top is at rest, in the two others the motions are 
permanent turnings. 

In the case of a planar top the cone splits into two planes, one of which contains the 
centroid, while the second is perpendicular to the first. We may call these tlfe Stande 
planes. The plane S»0 is distinct from these and intersects each in a straight line. 
Tlie intersection with the first plane is an axis of permanent turning, the other line of 
intersection is an axis of pendulum motion. About this a permanent turning of infinite 
angular speed is possible. 

In the case of the Hessian top, the intersection of the plane S~Q with the first of the 
two planes into which the cone has degenerated, is again an axis of permanent turning. 
The second of these is however identical with the plane 8=0, and gives therefore an infinite 
number of axes of permanent turning all passing through O. Further the plane 8=0 is 
perpendicular to the principal plane which contains the centroid, and therefore contains 
the third principal axis.' For this axis the angular speed of the permanent turning is 
infinite, hence there exists an infinite number of continued pendulum motions about it. 
Moreover there is a family of Hessian motions, for which the instantaneous axis turns in 
the second 8taude plane about O. 

Finally the equation of the Staude cone is identically satisfied by the line 

piqx r=alA ; 6/B : c/C. 

Hence every unsymmetrical top may have a motion of permanent turning about this line as 
axis. For a planar top 0 = 0 , and therefore also r=0 ; hence the line just referred to is 
not an axis of pendulum: motion. 

20. Steady motion of an unaymmetrical top, Vibrationa about ateady 
motion. The conditions of steady motion of an unsymmetrical top have also been con- 
sidered by Bouth {Adv, Dynamics^ p. 164, sixth edition). £fe finds that if no two of the* 
principal moments of inertia are equal, steady motion is not possible unless the axis of 
rotation be .yertlcal and the centroid (coordinates ky 1) lie in the vertical straight line 
of which the equations are 

S' S - I - “S' ” c«*, 

where is the angular speed about the vertical, and the mass is taken as unity. This 
is the.r^ult given in (4^ 14. To construct the straight line, measure along the vertical a 
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length OV (^—acceleration due to gravity], and draw a horizontal plane through V 
• to touch an ellipsoid confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration. The centroid most lie on 
the normal at the point of contact 

The invmtigntion of the osmllations about steady motion involves an equation of the 
form a— cosa'+Pgsin jut+FiCOSfif for a, and similar equations for j3, y. Substitution in 
the equations (1), (2), 11, gives twelve linear equations for eleven ratios, elimination of 
which gives an equation for ja. For stability this must have I'eal roots. 

The reader may refer to Bouth {he. eit.) for a discussion of a variety of other problems 
connected with the motion of unsymmetrical tops. 


21. Homogeneous eUipsoid spitfmmg on a horiaontcU jiiikme, A homo- 
geneous ellipsoid spinis without friction on a horizontal plane, with a 
principal axis inclined at a small angle 9 to the vertical. It is required to 
discuss the stability of the motion. 

Let the coordinates of the point of contact with the horizontal plane 
be X, y, z, and the axis of z be the downward nearly vertical axis. We 
refer to (1) 1, as the equations of motion. The equation of the ellipsoid 


^ y® z® 
a®'*‘F®'*‘i* 


= 1 


gives for the direction cosines of the normal at the point x, y, z 


rsx 


w 


2 » 




d) 


w^ere a is the length of the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent 
plane at a;, y, z. But here S7=c, so that 


x= 


ac^ 

V’ 



z = c. 


( 2 ) 


Thus az-y®=‘^*““*a, /3ir-ay=?^aA (3) 

C 0 c 

Now when 9 is small we see from (1), 1, that is small. Hence we 
get, approximately, from the third of the equations of motion, (1), 1, 

(4) 

■But, adopting here the arrangement of axes and angular velocities oij, 
explained in 4, XVI, we obtain, also approximately, 

t, ms— ^+'4', ( 6 ) 

andsa mj^sd(a)^--^)sin0-t-dcos^= .g. 

Wj=d(<»4--^)co8^— dsin0=s — d-J-jSws.J 

Moreover, since z is approximately constant, the vertical acceleration of 
the centroid maiy be taken as zero, and so 

R^-Mfir. 


( 7 ) 
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By Qsiiig (6) aad (3) in the equations of motion we find, after reduction, 
A)8+(A+B-C)«,d+{(C-B)«,*+My^^}(8-0,1 
B«-(A+B-C)«^+|(0-AH*+My5^}a-0; 


or A^+Dd+E)8*0, Ba-D^d+Fa.-O, (9) 

where D, E, F have the values indicated in (8). 

If we assume, for an oscillatory solution of period ix/n, 

a^K^, "(10) 

and substitute in (9), we get, by eliminating E and L from the resulting 
equations, the quadratic for 

AB»«-(AF+BE+D*)»*+EF=0. (11) 

The roots of this equation are real if 

(AF+BE+D*)*>4ABEF, 

and are positive if EF>0 and AF+BE+D*>0. 

They moat, for stability, be both real and positive. 


We consider two cases, (1) very small, and (2) ««, as great as may be 
required for stability. 

It is easy to verify that in case (1) the first inequality is satisfied, and 
that the two others become 

(o*-c*)(l»*-c*)>0, A(a*-c*)+B(6*-c*)>0. 

These will both be satisfied by taking a><! and &>(!. Thus, if the shortest 
axis of the ellipsoid be vertical, the body will be in stable equilibrium, with 
no spin at all or only a slight spin about the vertical oxia 
In case (2) a little analysis shows that the inequalities are 

(a*+6*)*(^)*+2(aH6‘-2c‘)^*+(o*-6*)*>0,' 

(o*-e*)(6»-c*)>0, (12) 

c*— 0*6* 

6g ^c*+a*6*; 

These are clearly all satisfied if the shortest axis of the ellipsoid is vertical. 
If the intermediate axis is vertical the second inequality is not and 

the ellipsoid cannot spin in equilibrium with that axis verticaL Finally, if 
the longest axis be vertical the spin must be grelt enough to satisfy the 
last inequality, and must also be such as to satisfy the first inequality. A 
value of cu//5g which is greater than the larger root, or smaller than the 
smaller root, of the equation 

(o*+6*)*tt*+2(a*+6‘-2c*)tt+(o*-6*)»-0.. ( 18 ) 

will satiny Uus inequality. Hence a' value of c»t*f6g which satisfies the 
third inequalify and does not lie between the roots of the quadratic 
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6qulipUoii jast written will enable the ellipsoid to be stable with the longest 
axis vertical 

The roots of the quadratic (13) are 

/(c*-a*)*±(c*-b*)*l* 

I j • 

If we substitate (c*-<-a*6*)/(c*+a*6*) for u in the quadratic we obtain an 
expression which vanishes when when c*sa* and when and 

as we easily see can be written 

(c*+a*6*)* * 


This expression is essentially n^;ative, and hence we conclude that the 
limiting value of eto^jbg lies between the roots of the quadratic. To satisfy 
all the conditions necessary for real and positive roots we must therefore 
have for stability with the longest axiw vertical 

5g^\ f 


or 


«s> 


.(14) 


It is interesting to observe the dependence of the minimum value thus 
obtained for the angular speed upon the dimensions of the body* If all the 
dimensions be increased or diminished in the same ratio, no change will be 
produced except in the factor l/(c)^ of the expression on the right of (14). 
Thus, if c be changed to ko in this way, C03 will become wJkK The limiting 
speed of rotation thus depends on the actual, not the relative, lengths of the 
axes of the body. 


22. Stability of any solid with a principal axis normal to the hori- 
zontcd surface. The foregoing discussion of the stability of a spinning, ellipsoid 
follows, with some modifications of notation and analysis, an important memoir by 
Puiseux in Liouville’st/bumaf de Math^matiquei^ 17 (1852). In the same memoir Puiseux 
considered also the problem of the stability of a solid of any form and distribution of 
matter, consistent with having one at least of the principal axes of moment of inertia 
normal to the bounding surface. The body is placed with that axis vertical. 

The discussion of this case proceeds on the .same lines. We have as before 


<i)i=:^cos^4V^sin0sin^, -^sin^+^sin9co8<^l 
« a«xsin0sin^ jS—sin^cos^ y»cos^. / 

Instead of the equation of the ellipsoid we have, taking the origin at the centroid, 

I 


.( 1 ) 

■(2) 


and the direction ooeinea of the normal with reference to the principal axes are given hy 

^ nix+ny 1 

« $ y ' 
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If we g^ve to y its approximate value 1 we get 


mB-na ma-lB 
* fw - w* * 


..(4) 


For the point of contact we have approximately and since the deflection of the 
axis of z from verticality is supposed to be very small and the curvature is continuous, 
with the axis of z normal to the surface, we have and so, since z is downward, 

(5) 

Going back to the Eulerian equations of motion, we note that now 


. rna-lB mB-na 


..( 6 ) 


and since loi, oi, are both of the first order of small' quantites is negligible, and we 


have 




Thus the equations of motion become, by the same process as that used in 21, 

Ajff+Da+E/3-Oa»0,1 

B«-D^+Fo-Gj8-0,/ 


..(7) 


..( 8 ) 


where 


D-(A+B-C)a.„ 


,.( 9 ) 


F=(C-A)o,,*+My(^3_c). 

Pif Pi the principal radii of curvature at the point of support, and be the angle 
which the plane Gza; makes with the principal section of curvature l/p|, we got 


^sa L oos^d^ sin*^. 
Pi Pi 




Thus (9) become 


n 1 \ . 

si fsi 

^Pl Pi' 


wss-i-sin^^+icos*^, I 
Pi Pi 

sin ^ cos 


..(10) 


( 11 ) 


E •“ (C - B) oij* + h^{(pj - c) si n*» + (p, - c) cos*»}, 1 
^*(C~A)<^*+M!5'((pi-c)co8*a+(/ij-c)sin*^},j- 
G— MJg(pj-p,)sin»cos&. j 

For (8) wo assume the oscillatory solution a=4cos»t-l-A'sinR<, /3-£cosRt+Fsin?tt, 
and substituting we get by equating to zero the coefficients of cosnt and sinn< in the 
two resulting equations (AR*-£)it -DnA'+GA =0') 

(A«*-E)F+D»iA +GA'-0, 

(B»*-F)/* +D?iF+G<t »0, 

(B«*-F)A'-D«it+GF»0., 

Solving for A and F from the first and third of (-12X and fpbstituting in either of the 
other equations, we obtain the relation 

(A«*-E)(B»*-F)-D«»*-G»-0. .* (13) 

The roots of this quadratic in n* must bo real and positive if the motion is as assumed. 
For this three conditions must be fulfilled. 


.( 12 ) 


(AF+BE+D*)«-4AB(EF-G*)>0^1 
. AF+BE+B*>0,r 
BF-G»>0.J 


,,( 14 ) 
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These ineqtMlities can be written in the form 


C*(A+B-CJ»ft.si«+H«u,»+I>0,1 

(C- A)(C- B)«3«+HV+r>0, (14') 

{(C-A)(C-B)+AB}o)s,*+K>oJ 

where the coeflicienta H, I, H', 1 \ K do not depend on 0)3. From these it is clear that if 
the principal axis which is made vertical be that of greatest or of least moment of inertia, 
the motion can be made stable by sufficiently increasing the value of 0)3. 

If the spin be made very small the conditions of stability become 


I>0, 1^0, K>0. 

It will be found that these last inequali^s can be written 


[(A cos*a^ + B 8in^^)(pi - c) - ( A sin^^ + B C 08 *a^)(p 2 - c)]“ 

+ 4( A - B)*8in*a^ co8*a^(p, - c)(p2 - c) > 0, 

(Pi-c)(p2-c)>0, 

( A coB*^+ B 8in^&)(p| - c)+(A sin*^+ B cos^^)(p2 - c) > 0. 

The second and third conditions are satisfied if pi and p2 are both greater than c. Thus 
we have the result, which of course could have been established by a more dii'ect process, 
and is indeed obvious without any analysis at all, that a body placed on a horizontal plane 
with the centroid on the normal at the point of support will be in stable equilibrium if 
both the principal radii of curvature at the point of support are greater than the 
distance c of the centroid above the plane. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE RISING OF A SYMMETRICAL TOP SUPPORTED ON A 
HORIZONTAL SURFACE. 

1. A top mpported oti a rowndedpeg. We now consider a top supported, 
not necessarily at a point on the axis, but at a point on a surface of revolu- 
tion about the axis of figure as shown in Fig. 96. This is the case of a solid 
of revolution spinning and rolling on a horizontal plane under the influence 

of gravity and frictional forces, in 
short the case of a top spinning on 
a rounded peg. At first we introduce 
no condition as to slipping at the 
point of contact. Ijet G be the cen- 
troid, GC the axis of figure. Draw 
a vertical through G meeting the 
horizontal plane in M, and a perpen- 
dicular from the point of contact O 
to the axis of figure, meeting that lino 
in N. Denote GN by z and ON by x. 

Let F, F be the components of friction at 0, the former acting along the 
intersection of the horizontal ^lane and the vertical plane GOM, and the 
latter acting at right angles to the vertical plane as shown, and let R be 
the normal reaction of the plane on the solid at O. What is called pivot 
friction (by the Germans " boring friction ”), the resistance due to spinning 
of the solid on the plane, is here neglected For a body resting on what 
may be regarded as practically a point, its moment is very small. Let Q 
be the inclination of GC to the upward vertical. 

Now take axes at G, one along GC, and the oMiers, GD, GC, at right 
angles respectively to the plane GOC, and to the line GE in the plane GOC, 
all as shown in Fig. 96. If the solid turn about the vertical at speed 
counter-clockwise to an observer looking downward, the A.M. about the 
axes just specified are Cn, Ad, A>^ sin Q. Hence for the rate of growth of 
A.M. about GD we get, by the process used above, the expression 

Ad-1-(C»— cos 6)‘^Bin d. 
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But the moment of force about OD is clearly 

B(s sin 8 — » cos 8) — F(e cos 8 sin 8). 

Hence 'we have 

A8+(Cto— A^ cos8)^8in8=R(»8in8— »cos8)— F(a:co88+!»sin0). (1) 

Again, as in (2), 1, VII, we see that the rate of growth of A.M. about GE 
is A^8in8+(2A^cosd*-0»)8, and the only force with moment about QE 

isF'. Hence A^8in8+(2Ai^co8 8-C«)d=F» (2) 

The motion of the e.xee produces no change of a.m. about GC, and there- 
fo**® C»+F'a!=0. (3) 

The force F if positive thus gives a moment diminishing On ; to this must 
be added in actual practice the couple due to air friction. F' will be positive 
or negative according to the motion of the point O of the top [see 8, below]. 

The total couple given by F' is F'. OG ; thus besides the component speci- 
fied in (3), there is a component couple of moment F. ON. The axis of 
this is in the plane OGN and points upwards at right angles to GN. The 
extremity of the axis of resultant a.m. will move in the direction in which 
points the resultant of the three couples which have now been specified. 
The motion due to the first and third has a vertically upward component 
and a horizontal component, and hence, unless there is rapid loss of spin, the 
axis will rise. The motion of the axes may now be discussed in detail. 

Let u, v be the speeds of the centroid parallel to OM and perpendicular 
to’ the plane GOC respectively when the rolling is pure. Then since O, 
taken as a point on the top, is supposed to be at rest, 

«s=MG.8=(«cos8-l-a:sin8)8, v=xn — \lrzsm d (4) 

where v is taken in the direction DG. Equations (1), (2), (3) hold also when 
there is slipping of the point of contact. 

The rates of growth of momentum in these directions and along MG are 
given according to. the equations of moving axes by 

U(u+vxlr)=F, mv-uylr)-^. (5) 

where ^ is the vertical height of the centroid above the horizontal plane. 

Equations (1), ... (5) give the whole motion. A relation between x and z 
is of course given by the form of the surface. For steady motion 8 = 0; 
8=0, - 11 = 0 , ^=0, ■^=0. Thus if a constant, 

F=0,* --F = M/*()uz8in0 — tm:), R=Mflf. 

Hence* (1) becomes 

j . {(C+Ma!®)»— (A-|-M**)/ttCO80}/»8in0-HMa!z('n/acos8-iii*sin®O) 

= M^(ssiod— iccosd). ...(6) 

Of course F is constant when the motion is steady, and (4) gives 
v=®n— ^z8in6=F/M/t. . 
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Thus* t; is constant. The direction of i) turns round with unifom angular 
speed /ti, and therefore *0 moves in a .circle and M in a parallel circle in the 
horizontal plane. But /xv is the acceleration of M towards the centre of the 
circle. Hence if r be the radius of the circle, /iv^v^jr and r==vlfi. Thus 

r = ~— zsin ft C^) 

This result, (7), is obvious without calculation. For in the steady motion 
the position of the point N will move parallel to the horizontal plane 
with speed nx, in consequence of the spin n about the axis of figure, and 
the fact that the rolling is pure. The angular speed about the centre of 
tlie circular path of N is /x, and thus the radius of that path is nxjfi, and 
we obtain (7). 

But from (6), if fx and x be small we have (including the a.m. of the 

flywheel) (K + Cn)fx = lAgz (8) 

From (7), by the value found above for F, that is M^^sin 0), 'we get 

M/ 7 * gk A(K+Cn)2 /gx 



The azimuthal motion has the counter-clock direction to an observer 
looking from above on the solid, and therefore the circle in which O moves 
has the position shown in Fig. 98. This circle and the projection of that in 
which G moves are both indicated in Fig. 98. 

2. Varyhm "^tion of a top ott a ronhuK^d peg* Now returning to the 
unsteady motion, we notice first that 

cc = /icosd.d, 5=:— p sin 0.6, (1) 

where p is the radius of curvature at O of the section of the body which 
contains O and the axis of figure. By means of these values of a*, z, and 
those of u, V, f, and noticing that f=zcos0+a;sin0, and that by (1) 
z sin 0+^pcos 0=0, we find easily 

M(u+i;>^)= M{(z cos 0+a; sin 0)6— (a; sin 0 —a? cos 0)6® 

+(aj7i - z sin 0 . ‘^)^} = F, 

M(v — uyjr ) = M{p(n cos 0+ ^ sin*0)6+aj* ^zsinO.yjft (2) 

— {x sin 0 + 2z cos 6)6yfr} = F', 

M{gr + p6® — ( 2 ? sin 0 — a; cos 0)6} = R. . 

Substituting the values of F and R from these equations in (1), 1, we get 
{A+M(aj®+z®)}6-Mp(z8in0-aJCOs0)6®-M{(z®-a*)sin0cos0 

— ajz(co8®0— sin®0}6®— {(A+Mz®) cos 0+M£czsin 0}^*sin 0 


+Ma5(z cos 0+aj sin 0)w^+ sin 0 — Mgf(z sin 0 —a; cos 0) *= 0 (3) 

Again, by (2) and (3), 1, we get 

Czw+Aa;sin0.i^+(2Aco80.^— Cii)a;6=0, (4) 

Cz^+Ax sin 0^“ +(2A cos 0 . “i/r — C7i)a; = 0 (6) 
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By eliminating yjfr and F', by means of the second of equations (2) aboVe 
and (2) and (3) of 1, we find 

+ Aar* + w - A (a; - p sin 6)x sin e.6\j/‘+ Apx cos 0 . 7 id - Cnxzd =0, (6) 

or + Aa;* + ^ — A (a: — p sin 6)x sin 0. ^ + Apa;n cos 0 — Cnxz = 0. ( 7 ) 

Finally from (2), 1, and the second of (2) we get a value of n free from F', 
and (6) gives another expression for the same quantity. Equating these 
we obtain 

+ Ax^ + Cz^^ (sin 0 . + 2 cos 0 . 0i/r) 

+C (a:— p sin 0)0 sin 0 . — Czp cos 0 . 7id + Cnd = 0. . ... . .(8) 

We may of course divide this by d, and write dyjrjdO for ^/0. 

It will be observed that if x and p be zero, we are thrown back on the 
equations of a top supported on a point and spinning without friction. 

3. A top supported on a circular edge round the axis of figure^ From 
(3), (4), and (6) we get the equation of energy, but further integration seems only possible 
in particular cases. For example, let the body be supported by a disk, on a sharp edge of 
which it rolls. A smooth-edged coin, a wine-glass rolling in an inclined position on the 



edge of its disk-shaped support, or a top, as shown in section in Fig. 97, and a child’s 
hoop made of thin but rigid wire, are cases in point. In such a case as this we have 
approximately p=0, and .r, z qpnstant. Then (7), 2, l>ecoiiies [Greenhill, 72.Cr.7’., p. 241] 


. A4?*sin 0. (1) 

Eliminating ^ between this and (5), 2, we obtain 



where N - — 

■ + Aa:*+Cs» 

2 b 


O.G. 
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* The differential equation (2) is that of a hypergeometric series, and can be solved by the 
theory of such series. If we make the substitution ier»n(sin (2) is transformed to 


w 


2^*®N^l+-cot 0^— Jcot^d — J ....(3) 

But the most useful substitution is that which holds when the circular base on which 
the body rolls contains the centroid G. Then and sp is the radius of the circular 
base. We take a new ‘variable £ defined by 2^»l-co8 0, or ^»sin‘^0. Equation (3) 
becomes then 

(4) 


This is the particular case of the differential equation of the hypergeometric series 
d^4. Y-(a+ff +l)f 




.( 6 ) 


for which a+j3=l, y=l, aj8=N. 

It is well known [see Forsyth’s Differential Eqviatiom^ Cliap. VIl] that if be 
positive and y>)3, a solution of (5) is 




.( 6 ) 


where B is a constant. The definite integral in (6) is a generalised form of Euler’s first 


where /, m are positive constants. By expanding (1 - and calculating the values of 
the coefficients of different^powers of we obtain 


sbjT v^-\i-v)y-^-^dv, 

where 3-1 I f I | tt(°+l)(a+2)ff(^+l)(^+2) « , , 

wnere b-i + j j 2.y(y+l) 1 . 2.3.y(y + l)(y+2) ’ 


the hypergeometric series. By inserting the special conditions we get a particular solution 
of the top problem stated for these conditions [See Greenhill, loc. aV.] 


4. A top on a rounded peg emd containing a flywheel. If the body 
contain a flywheel, the centroid and axis of which coincide respectively with 
the centroid and axis of figure of the remainder of the body, the equations of 
motion given above require correction by the substitution of E+C» for Cn, 
where R is the A.H. of the flywheel about its axis. M then denotes the 
whole mass of the body, including the flywheel, and A the moment of 
inertia of the whole about an axis through the centroid transverse to the 
axis of figure. 

With this change the equation (6), 1, for steady* motion becomes 


{ K + (0 + Ma^)n. — ( A + M«*) cos 0} sindd- Mass (to A i cos fl — itt*sin*0) 

— Mgr(*sin0— a5Oos0)=O. ...(]) 

This may be written in the form 

[2{(A+ Me*) cos 6+Mxz sin 0} /u sin 0— {K+ (C+Maj*)TO} sin 0+ Majen. cos 0]* 
=[{K+(C+ Ma!*)TO} sin 0+MlBeTO cos 0]* 

— 4M9{(A+Me*)co80+Ma%e.sin0}(esm0— a;co80)sin0. (2) 
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The quantity on the ^ht in (2) must be positive for steady motion, since 
the first line is a perfect square. The roots of the quadratic, (1), in /u are 
imaginary when the quantity on the right of (2) is negative, and steady 
motion is then impossible. 

If p denote the length of the perpendicular let fall from the centroid on 
the horizontal plane, and q the distance of the foot of this perpendicular 


from the point of contact 0, then 

j>=3ZC0sd+»Bind, gssssind— xcosd. 

The A.M. Q about the vertical thl&igh Q is given by 

Qs=(Cn+K)cos0+AM8in*fi, (3) 

while that about a horizontal line drawn through Q in the meridian plane is 

• H=(C«.+K)sind— A/tsindcosd. (4) 

Hence the equation of steady motion can be written 

H/x+M(M^-flr?)=0, (5) 


where r denotes the radius of the circle described by G in the steady motion 
(see above, (7), 1). 

In this form the equation is obvious. The inward radius from O to the 
centre of the path of O on the horizontal plane, about which the A.M. is 
H + M)urp, is turning with angular speed /*. The rate at which the extremity 
of the vector is moving in the horizontal plane is (H+M/trp)/i, which is the 
*rate of growth of a.m. about a horizontal line through O perpendicular to 
the radius, the line towards which the vector is turning. The moment of 
the gravity forces about this line is TllLgq. Hence equation (5). 

From the value of H it is clear that when Q is small, that is when the 
axis of the body is nearly vertical, we have 

fi^r^gq ( 6 ) 

If the body is a flat disk, or to a great extent consists of a flat disk, the 
edge of which rolls on the table, p is small when 0 is small. But then q is 
large and therefore fi is now large. This can be well seen when a coin is 
spinning with its axis nearly vertical. 

If the body is spinning upright (like a prolate ellipsoid or egg-shaped 
body, with its longest diameter vertical) supported on a base well rounded, 
we have both 0 and x very small, and i«=/>sind. The equation of steady 
motion becomes 

(K+Oft— (A*-f Mz*)/u}/*-f-M/>z»/t”Mfli(z—p)=sO, (7) 

where p*is as before the radius of curvature of an axial section at the point 
, of contimt. Steady motion is therefore possible if 

{K-KC-HM/)Z)»}*>4Mp(z-/))(A-t-Mz*). (8) 

This condition is always fulfilled if x-<p; hence the body is stable in the 
upright position with ox without a flywheel, and even if in the lattmr case 
the spin is vanishingly small. 
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From equations (3), (5), 7 we might find that of small oscillations about 
steady motion. For this we shall suppose 6 to represent the inclination of 
the axis to the vertical in steady motion, and d+a the same angle for a small 
deviation from the motion. Thus, if # denote the quantity on the left 
of (1), 4, we inay write the general equation, (3) of 2 for the latter case, 
in the form ' ' 

{A+M(®*+^)}a+^a=0, (9) 

where after the differentiation the values of the quantities for steady motion 
are to be used in the se^nd term on the left in the equation just' written. 
This term involves dn/d6 and dnfdO, and the values of these quantities are to 
be inserted from (5) and (7) of 4. 

6. Pf <)bletn qf a' disk or hoop on a horizontal plane. The general equa- 
tion thus obtained is very cumbrous, and on the whole it is more convenient 
and instructive to deal with various special problems separately. 

The vibration equation for the case of h^i O will be given later [(7) below], 
but we may, for the sake of illustration of what precedes, consider the 
problem of a disk or hoop rolling on a horizontal plane and performing 
Oscillations about steady motion. We have here z=0, and x—a, the radius 
of the circular edge, and the equations of motion for the disk, with a 


coaxial flywheel included as specified above, are 

A^+(On.-l-K— A^cosfl)^sin0= — a(Rcos94-Fsin9),1 

A^ame+{2ArlrcoB6-Cn-K)d= 0, I (U 

C«=-F'a. ) 

These equations can easily be established from first principles. 

With equations (1) we have also 

M(w+v^)=F,’ M(v-tt^) = F', ............. ..(2) 

If the rolling is. pure Ksa^sinfi, 
and, since a sin $, we get 

R = Mgr -f- Ma(9 cos 0 — 9*8in 6), 

Ma(08in0+0*cos0+it^)*»F, Ma(«— 0^sin0) = F. (3) 


Hence we obtain for the first of (1), rejecting of . course terms in 0^, 

(A-f>Ma‘)0-|-{(C-|-Ma*)'n+K— A^cos0}^sin0-l>Mgraeos0aO. ...(4) 
The other . two equations of (1) are * 

^(A^sin*0) — (K+On)08in0=O, (C+Ma*)«— Ma*0^ein0=»O. ...(5) 

Xpw.let.the motion be steady, that is '^>b0, 0bO, 0, ubQ, u— 0, irsO, 
nsO, andweget 

{K-h(C+Ma‘)n— A/i.cos0}Msin0-F-.Mgracos0sO, ,......(6) 

withoano. 
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...(7) 


[For a uniform circular disk without flywheel As^Ma*, and 

for a hoop C = Mo*, A «» JMo*.] 

Let n\ d', ju be the steady values of n, $, yfr, and n'+v, ff+a, fJi+$ be 
the values at any instant for a slight deviation from steady motion. Then 
equations (4) and (5) become by the process suggested in (9), 4, 
(A+Ma*)a+ {K+(C-|-Ma*)i'— AjS cos d'+ Aa/usin d'}/tsin ff 

+ {K+(C+Ma*)u— A/i cos O'} sip ff +fta cos d') —M^aosin d=0, 

A/9t sin d' + (2A/1* cos d' — K — 0») d =s 0, 

^ 6 , (C + Mo*) »>—Ma*d^t Sind's® 0.. 

From the last equation we get 

(C+Ma*)i/=Ma*ajUBind', (8) 

since the constant of integration is zero. Substituting in the first equation 
we obtain 

(A 4- Ma*)d 4- (Ma*aju sin d' — A)d COB d' + Aa/t sin d') ju sin d' 

4-{K4-(G4-Ma*)'n.— A/tco8d'}(jdsind'4-Maco8d')— MgraosindssO. ...(9) 

Putting now a=r8in(pi— /), /8=8Cos(p<— /) (10) 

and substituting in the last equation, we obtain 

{K4-(C4-Mo*)w— A/ i COS d'}MCos d' 

8 4-(A4 - Mtt*)(M^sin*d'— 'P*)— Mgrasind' /jjv 

r“ {R4-(C4-Ma*)n— 2Apco8d'}psind' ■ 

Again substituting in the second of (7), we find 

a 2A/tcosd'— K—Cn. 
r~ i^sind' 

Equating these two expressions for a/r and writing L for 

K4-Cii— 2A/*co8 6', 

we obtain 

L(L4-Ma*ii) 4- A(L4-Ma®w4- Ajtt cos d')/* cos d' 
4-A(A4-Ma*)Ai*8in*d'-MA^a8in d' 

A(A4-Ma*) 

Here d' •< Jtt, and therefore, even if there be no flywheel, p® is positive if 
the rotation n be sudSciently rapid. The flywheel adds to the value of M 
and A, but nevertheless, if K be sufiiciently great, controls the stability of 
the arrangement. 

6. Coin ginning 0 H*a table. As one example let n=0 and d^^TP, so 
that the body toms in azimuth with its axis horizontal, as a coin spins with 
its plane vertical on a table. We have 

4_K*4-A(A4-Ma®)/tt®— AMfjra 

A(A4-Ma*)'r ' 

which is evidently positive whatever ft may be if K be sufiSdently great. 
If there be no flywheel EsO, and we have p® positive only if be 


.( 12 ) 


.p*=- 


.(13) 
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sufficiently great. If the disk or coin be spinning very rapidly so 

that the period of an oscillation about the vertical position is approximately 
the period of the a>zimuthal rotation. 

As another example take w=0 and K=0. Then for any value of ff we 
have by (6), 5, AfiHm =Mga, and (13), 6, becomes, with A®»MAi*, 


_ .... 3A:*cos*0' + a*8in®0' 

^ A:®(Ai*+a®)8ind' 

and the time of a small oscillation about the steady motion is 2v/p. 
reader may establish this result directly. 

For a hoop, equation (13), 5, for reduces to 

g _ 8na(n—/i cos 6^+3a/j? — 2g sin O' 

^ ~ 3 a ’ 


.(!') 

The 


( 2 ) 


and this, if n = 0 and 6'= 
vertical, is 


^-TT, that is if the hoop is spinning about the 

■■<•’> 


In tlie steady motion of a hoop the radius of the circle in which the cen- 
troid moves is which agrees with (7), 1, since here z is zero. The 

point of contact with the horizontal plane therefore moves in a circle of 


radius 


na . ^ 

|-acos0 = a 


n+/uL cos 0 


.(4) 


This also holds for a circular disk in motion in the same way. The result 
here obtained agrees with that of (7), 1, given for O in Fig. 96. 

We can now find the condition that a disk or hoop may roll upright in a 
straight line. It is only necessary to put in (13), 5, /4 = 0, 0'= l7r. We 
obtain for the case in which the disk carries a coaxial flywheel 


(K+Cn)(K-bCn + Ma2ti)-AMr/a 
A(A + Ma2) 


(5) 


The condition is therefore the inequality 

(K-|-Cii)(K+Cn + MfAi)>AM(/a (6) 


Let us take K positive, and consider the values of n which satisfy the 
quadratic (K+C«)(K+C«+Ma*TO)=AM^a, 

that is C(C+Ma®)w*+K(2C+Ma*)n+K®— AMgfa=(). (7) 

If AMgra^K® there will be a positive value of n and a numerically 
greater negative value which both satisfy the quadratic. For the Satisfac- 
tion of the inequality the value of n must either be greater than this positive 
value or less than this negative value. 

On the other hand, if K® >' AMgra both roots of the quadratic are nega- 
tive, and any value of n which does not lie between these roots will enable 
the disk to roll upright in a straight line. 
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If K be zero the condition becomes /n2> AMflra/C(C+Ma2), which for a 
hoop is ^ and for a uniform disk is n > (gl3a)^. 

Thus the hoop is more stable than the disk, requiring for the same 
radius less speed of rotation in the ratio of 3^ to 2, in order to remain 
upright. 

7. ItoUing of a disk on a table: mlcnlation from ^first principles. We 
may verify (5) from first principles. For a small angular deviation a from 
the vertical d and yjA are both small. Hence the total rate of production 
of A.M. about a tangent to thj^^ace of the point of contact on the horizontal 
plane is approximately 

(A + Ma^) 0 + {K + (C + Ma2) n} y/r = Mgaa (1) 

Al^o when the disk is rolling upright we have ii = 0, and when it is tilted 
over through the angle a, (C + Mtt^)^ is changing at rate Ma^d^cos a, which 
may be neglected. 

We have also, from the constancy of a.m. about the vertical through the 
point of support and the fact that \f/^ is now denoted by 0, 

A0 cos a + (2 A/ia — Cn — K)d = 0,] /2) 

or Ai8-(Cn+K)d = 0.J 

Now writing as before tt = rsin(p^— /), j8 = scos(p^— /), we obtain 

— ( A + Ma^)pV — { K + (C + M a?) n)sp — /gx 

— Ap^s — (K + Cn) rp = 0. / 


Thus we get 


Therefore 


{ K+(C+Ma^)7i}p ^ Ap^ 

8 (A + Ma2)p2+Mr/a (K + C7i)p* 

2 _ ( K + Cn) (K + Gn + Ma^n) — AMflfa 
^ A'CA+Ma**) 


which agrees with (13), 5. 


8. Bising of a top wJieu spinning on a romuhd peg. Eknmitarg 
discussiom We sec by experiment that a top supported on a rounded peg 
rises under certain circumstances, and a prolate ellipsoid of revolution, or a 
hard-boiled egg, if spun as described above [16, I], rises from a lowest 
position of the centre of gravity and spins stably on one end. Initially the 
top is spun in some one of yarious ways. Generally it is thrown from the 
hand so that it alights on its peg. As a rule the speeds it, v, ^ are small, 
and the speed n of rotation is large. The result is that the friction F' is, for 
the ccrunter-clockwise turning indicated in Fig. 98, in the direction there 
shown, and is as great as the reaction R can make it; for the point of 
contact of the solid owing to the rapid rotation slips back on the plane 
and the friction is not limited to that required for pure rolling. 

The centroid Q of the top and the point of contact O in the supporting 
horizontal plane move in concentric circles which slowly change with the 
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indinatibn of the azis^ to the vertical. Figure 99 shows the latter circle and 
the projection of the former on the supporting plane. The line OG' is the 
projection of the axis of figure on the horizoqjbal. The spin, which is 
coufiter-clockwise when regarded from a point oiitside the top on the axis of 



Fin. 08. 


figure produced, gives a velocity v of slipping of the point of the top in 
contact with the plane, represented in magnitude and direction by the line 
marked v. Besides this motion of the contact point of the top due to 
slipping, there is a component of amount v', due to precession, indicated in 
the diagram by the line marked v'. The vector v is at right angles to OG', 
and the resultant Vr of v and v' is inclined to 00' at an angle exceeding (for 



• Fio. 00. Fio. 100. 

the particular case dealt with in Fig. 99) a right angle. The directions Vr 
and CQ' are parallel. The direction of the resultant friction F (not the F 
of 1 above), due to the tuition between the top and the plane, is opposed to 
this resultant, and, if transferred to G without change of direction, must 
give a force' towards the centre of the circle in which G moves. ’ This is 
only strictly .true in the ease of steady processional motion. 

As O moves in a circle the axis OG .moves on a hyperboloid of 
one sheet coinciding., with successive rectilineal generators, and if the 
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top rises or falls this surface varies - in the manner described in 
Chapter XXI. 

The couple F{ sin where is the inclination of the whole friction F to 
OG, and I is the distiuice OG, has its axis perpendicular to the plane of OG 
and F, and [Fig. 99], when n is great enough, acts so as (in the usual phrase) 
to hurry the precession, and the axis of A.M. moving towards it raises the 
axis of the top towards the vertical. The top rises and the points O, C, G 
approximate more and more to coincidence until when the top reaches the 
Upright position (which it will do if the spin is fast enough) it turns only 
about the axis of figure andtf*^leeps.” 

The couple F' x, specified in 1, is part of this couple, and tends to slow down 
the rotation of the top, and this action is aided, and generally exceeded, by 
the couple due to air frictiou. The rotation diminishes, hence the upright 




position becomes unstable and is defviated from. The speed v of slipping 
is now so small that Fig. 99 has changed to Fig. 100. The couple which 
formerly hurried precession now delays it, and when the axis of figure 
becomes more inclined to the vertical, the top falls. 

If the speed of rotation is not great enough the axis will not rise to the 
vertical. The diagram will be intermediate between the rising diagram of 
Fig. 99 and the falling diagram of Fig. 100, that shown in plan and 
elevation by Figs. 101, 102, in which the centroid G is above the centre of 
the circles, and the top rolls round on a small circle of points of contact 
symmetrical about the axis of figure. 

The* theory of the rising of a top, os caused by slipping of the rapidly 
rotating peg on a rough supporting plane, seems to be due to Archibald 
Smith (Camb. Math. Jov/m., 1, 1847). The following mathematical theory is 
in the main that given by Jellett in his Theory of Frwtion. Jellett assumed 
that the top rotated so rapidly that the force of friction might be taken as 
perpendicular to the verticiil plane determined by the centroid and the 
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point of support The result given in (3) below, however, does not involve 
this condition, a fact pointed out by Bouth [Adv. Rigid Dyn., 6th edition, 
p. 167]. 


9. Centre qf gravity qf a top rdited by friction. If we suppose the 
rounded end of the axis, the “ peg.” to be spherical and of small radios />, 
with centre O' on the axis, we can trace the process of rising of the axis. 
From (2) and (3), 1, we have 

A‘^sin‘d+2A^sin6cosd.d— 0»8ind.d= — (1) 


which is an ^xact equation. Denoting O'G by A; we have 2!=»A+/)Cos0, 
and so the equation just written becomes 


A^sin®0+2A'^sin6cos0.d— Onsind. d+O}i.cos0= —On-. 

q 

Thus we obtain by integration 


A^ sin*6+Cn^cos 0+-) = N, 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


where N is a constant. This equation is also exact. It can be obtained 
directly by observing that the time-rate of increase of the A.M. about the 
vertical through G (that is of the quantity A^sin^0-|-Cncos0) is F'Asind, 
and then substituting —On/®, or —Gnfp sin 6, for F'. 

If, initially, n=n^ and ^=0, (3) becomes 

A^ sin*0 -I- C (n cos 0 — TOaCos 0o) = — - C (n — Wo) (3') 

P 

But if ^ be small we get approximately 

C(«.cos0— 'n9COS0o)= — -0(n— wA (4) 

P 


The quantity on the right is positive since n<^ng. Thus cos0>'cos0o 
and 0 •< 00. The axis has therefore risen through the angle 0o— 0. 

If sl/p=20, 00=60', which are possible numbers, since we may have 
z=2*5 and p^i, in inches, we have, very nearly, 

2 cos 0— 1 = 40 (TOo— wV^o (6) 


Thus 0 will be zero when ('»o”'^)Mo “ 1/40, that is when of the original 
spin has been destroyed. 

The percentage loss of angular speed of spin required to bring the axis of the 
top to the vertical is p(\ — cos 0o)/lOO(/o-|-A), and is thus proportional directly 
to the radius of the peg and inversely to the distance of G from the point. 

On the supposition of negligible ^ the time-rate of variation of 0 can also 
be found approximately. From (2) we have, writing k for hjp, 


0 


<c-Hcos0 . 

8 — 

nsmd 


( 6 ) 


or, since it — — F'p sin 0/C, 


0 


«-|-CO80uv 


(7) 
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Thus for a given value of F’ the rate of diminution of 6 is for any given 
value of the angle proportional to />. Hence the sharper the peg the slower 
is the rite; and if the peg he very sharp indeed the top will not rise at all. 
Also for various applications it is important to notice that if On be great the 
rate of rising is correspondingly slow. A fast spinning top, brought to the 
vertical by friction alone, is thus a slowly acting contrivance. 


10. Condition q/* minimum hinMie energy. Equation (3), 9, means that 
the A.M. about i^e line OG remains constant as the top moves. For we can 
write the equation in the 

Ai/r sin 6 j = N (1) 

where I represents the distance OQ. The components of a.m. about the 
a^es GC and GE (Fig. 96) are On and A^sin O, and p sin 9/1, (A+peos9)/l 
are the cosines of the angles GON, NGO. 

Our object is to find the condition that the kinetic energy may be a 
minimum. One condition obviously is that G should be at rest, and that 
9=0. For the former the kinematic condition is 

np sin 9 = ^ sin Q{h+p co8-9), 

or (2) 

h+pomQ psmO ^ ' 

That this gives minimum kinetic energy subject to constancy of N may 

be proved as follows We have the expressions for the kinetic energy and N, 

T = i(C«*+A>/^sin*9), -i 

pN = Ap^sin®9+C'n.(/t+pco89).J 

These, with the condition 9=0, give for T a minimum, and N a constant, 
On dn + A^ sin 9 sin 9) = 0, C(/t + p cos Q)dn + Ap sin dd{\lr sin 9) = 0, 

and therefore the relation (2), which, it will be noticed, is the condition 
for pure rolling about OG. When (2) is satisfied the points on OG are 
instantaneously at rest. 

Equation (2) can be written 

Cn(/t+pco8 9) _ A'^sin ^9 
C{h+p cos 9)* pA sin® 9 ’ 
which gives for each ratio in (2) the value 

C»(^+pcos9)+pA^sin®9_Np 

U(^+pco89)*+p*Asin®9 ~ K*’ ^ ^ 

whera I is the moment of inertia of the top about OG. Thus by (1), the 
common value of the ratio in (2) is the product of i^e ratio of the A.M. 
about OG to the moment of inertia about that line by the multiplier 1/1. 
Now consider the energy of the top. Equation (2) gives by (4) 

w® ^sin®9 Cw®+A>/r®sin*9 ^^Np 

■»i.(A+pcos9) p^Bin®9 Cn(fe+pcos9)+Ap^sin*9 H? 
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If T be. the part of the kinetic energy due to the rotation about OE and the 
spin about the axis of figure^ we have by (1) 

2T Cw«+A^sin«6 

pN Cn{h+pcoBd)+ApyfrBw?\6 
Combining this with (5) we get 

T=i^ ..m 

so that T varies inversely as W. 

Initially T= ^Cn^, for at the beginning of the motion. Then also 
if co8.6^=*o, we get by (3) 

pN«Cwo(A+p*o). (7) 

The potential energy may be taken as where z=coa6, and so 

the least energy, Em say, which the top can have for any value of 6, is given 
(with this value of N) by 

( 8 ) 

The kinetic energy here taken account of is the whole kinetic energy w;ith 
the exception of |A^, that due to the rate of change of 6. 

When the axis of the top has become vertical the minimum energy for 
that position is the whole energy. We have then * = 1, and K*s=C(p+A)*. 

W 

This value of E must be less than the initial value and thus we 

have the inequality 

iCV > Mj7/^(1 (10) 

If hlp = k we can write this inequality in the form 

02 ^ 2 ^^-- ( 11 ) 

When p is small compared vrith h, as it usually is, h is great, and so 
fulfils the inequality through the preponderanee of (A;+l)^ over 2k+l-\rz^. 
If p be extremely small the initial spin is very great, and tends to infinity 
as p is diminished towards zero. Thus we have another proof that a sharp- 
pointed top will Qot rise. 

11. Minimum kmetic energy is neee^ry hut is not suffiinent for 
the erection of a top. We have thus obtained, an inferior limit for V, 
when the top is started with its axis at inclination cos'^z^, to the vertieal. 
Satisfaction of this inequality is necessary, but is not sufficient to ensure 
that the top will rise to the vertical. ’ ' 

This question has been discussed in a very interesting manner by Mr. E. G. 
Gallop [Camh. PhiL Trans., XIX, 1904], from the point of view of the 
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variation of aiergy which takes placti as the top erects itself. As we have 
seen [(8), 10], the minimum value of E for inclination dacos'^s is given by 
the equation . ' .sius 

E,»a *,) + i c(A+paj*+A/)*(l-**)' 

Suppose a curve drawn with values of » as abscissae and the corresponding 
values of Emi the minimum ener^, as ordinates. The energy of the top, 
while the axis is rising, will be greater than E [(9), 10], for, in order that a 
couple “hurrying”’ the precession may exist, it is necessary that the top 
should have an angular spq^d, as explained in 8, over and above the angular 
speed required for pure rolling about OQ. Also the value of the energy 
will continually diminish, for, since there is dissipation of energy, the gain 



of potential energy must be less ^an the loss of kinetic. The curve of 
variation of the real energy must start from some point above the curve of 
minimum energy, and only meet; the latter curve at the upright position as 
shown iii Fig. 103. For, if the curves met earlier, there would be cessation 
of loss of energy at the point of meeting, as tire rolling would have become 
pure, and the top could not erect itself. 

For consider the energy E for any point on the line QR in the diagram. 
The inclination of the axis to the vertical may have any value between that 
for the point Q and zqro, and the top will oscillate so that the succession of 
values of cos~^« is given by the abscissae of points in QR. As the process 
goes on more and more energy Will be dissipated, and the point P will take 
position in the line Q'R'. Finally the point will have reached B, and the 
top will be at constant* inclination 

Thus the top cannot reach the vertical unless the energy E— Ea is dissi* 
pated, where £« is the minimum energy for and it is clear that os 
energy is being continually dissipated, owing to the fact that pore rolling 
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has not supervened, the erect position must ultimately be reached with 
reduction of the energy precisely to 

The energy curve must be above the curve of minimum energy as shown 
in the diagram. To ensure that this can always happen the minimum energy 
must also continually diminish as 2 increases. Now from (1) we have 


dE 


where 

Hence we are to have 


/(*) 




( 2 ) 

(3) 


{/(*)}* 

C(A+pa)*+Ap*(l-2*). 

•• (4) 

and the conditions will be fulfilled if, .when z=l, 


( 6 ) 



Hence we are to have 


(/(«)}*- i/(*)/"(«)>0 .(7) 

But /(2)=(C-A)pV+CA*+Ap®+2CV. ] fs> 

f{z)=.2(C-A)p^z+2C(>h, r(z) = 2(C-A)p®,/ 

and we find easily 

= 3(C-A)VV+6C(C-A)p»Aa+C(3C+A)p%*-A(C-A)p* ...(9) 
On the right the coefScient of a* is positive. The whole expression will 
therefore be positive if the roots of the quadratic, obtained by equating the 
expression to zero, are imaginary. The condition for this is easily found 
after a little reduction to be • 

Cp*A*-(C-A)p*>0, 

or with 1fi=h^lp\ CAi*— (0— A)> 0 (10) 

If C < A this inequality is fulfilled, if C > A it is fulfilled if 

ifc*>l-A/C. 

For an ordinary top > 1, so that the inequality is always fulfilled. 


12. Summary conditions Jbr the rise qfa top. Summing up we have 


the condition (10), 11, and also 

MflrA-Jp*N*^^,<0, ...: .......(1) 

for which it is necessary that /'(I) > 0, that is, by (8), 11, 

C(A!+1)>A, (2) 


and also, since /'(l)=2p*{C(A!+l)-A}, /(I)- C(p+A)*=0p*(l +!:)*, 


N*>M.9A 


0*(Aj+1)* 

C(A:+1)-A- 



( 8 ) 
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If, initially, the motion consists of a spin Wg about the axis of figure, we 


have 


NssC«o(l!+«o), 


and the last condition becomes 


'»o®> 


(A;+l)*Mflrfe 


{C(A+l)-A}(fc+*o)*- 


.(4) 


The conditions (10), 11, and (2) refer to the construction of the top, con- 
dition (3) must be fulfilled by the motion. When all are fulfilled the top 
can and will reach the vertical, provided the energy has been reduced by 
sliding friction from the il^tial value to the absolute minimum E^. The 
conditions are all fulfilled by a hard-boiled egg, or by a nearly e gg -shaped 
ellipsoid of revolution,' as in the experiment described in 16, I, above. 
Without a sufficient amount of sliding the top will not rise. This explains 
the failure, which the reader may verify, of an egg-shaped solid, made with 
a very rough surface, to rise when spun. 

The limiting value of given by (4) is greater than that given by 
(11), 10. For the ratio of the former to the latter is 


i(*+l)* 


0(2fc-H-hgo) 

{C (A -1- 1 ) — A} (A: -b 



Now, by (2), C(A!-i-l)— A is positive, and the ratio is diminished by substi- 
tuting G(A;+1)> Also it is diminished by substituting for 1 in the 
numerator of the fraction. These changes make the ratio (fc-|-l)/(A-|-«a), 
which is greater than 1. Thus the ratio though diminished is still greater 
than 1. Hence (4) covers also the condition (11), 10. 

It is interesting to compare (4) with 

>■ 4ik'!Agh, 

the condition found in 17, II, above, as that of stability of a top in the 
upright position. The inequality (4) is equivalent to 

The limit here indicated is greater than the former. For, neglecting the 
common factor MpA we have 

C»(fe+1)^ {C(I:+1)-2 A}» 

C(fc-|-1)-A“*^~ C{k+1)-A ’ 

whicK is positive since C(ifc-f-l)— A is positive. Thus (4) covers the 
previously found condition. 

13. Numerical examplea. Mr. Gallop {loc. eit.) takes as a numerical example a 
top for ■which A=Co3M, 4=4, So'*0‘866, and p=0‘2 in cms. Thus 4=20. Hence the 
limiting value of «#* is 21* x 08J x 4/60 x 20‘866*, or «g= 171, in radians, very nearly. The 
condition (11), 10, gives no=166, in radians. 
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If we take the initial value of n an 200 the initial energy, when the potential ehergy is 
reckoned from the starting position,, is 60000M, on the supposition of zero precessionai 
motion at starting. At the vertical the rotational energy is, by (9) of 10, 


Thus the rotational angular speed has been reduced from 200 to 200x4*1732/4*2, that is 
to 198*7, or about 0*65 p.c. 

The initial energy 600Q0M has been diminished to 

M ^981 X 4 X -134+60000 

that is to 59763M. The diminution is thus mther less than 0*4 p.c. of the original energy. 
When this small amount of energy has been dissipated the axis has become vertical. 

Mr. Gallop gives a table by which the values of $ on the limiting curve of minimum 
energy can be traced for increasing amounts of energy dissipated. Of this we give *an 
abridgment for the sake of one or two points of intei*est. 


Lom of Energy. 

Value of s. 

Value of S. 

0 

0*8444 

32"* 23' [Initial value 30**] 

iV(Eo-E,) 

0*8593 

.30“ 46' 

ft(Eo-E,) 

0*8743 

29“ 2' 

A(Eo-E.) 

0*9048 

25“ 12' 

A(Eo~Ei) 

0*9359 

20“ .38' 

Vb(Eo-E,) 

0*9676 

14“ 37' 

Eg — E, 

1*000 

0“0' 


It will be seen from the table that at starting the top- first falls a little. This must 
happen, since, if there is no azimuthal motion at the starting, the large couple applied to 
the top by gravity comes into play, and it is only after the top has fallen a little that it has 
a precessionai motion, compensating the production of a.m. about the vertical which 
arises in consequence of the alteration of direction of the axis of spin. Also the frictional 
couple comes into play and helps to check the fall. 

Thus if the top rise very slowly, with near approach to pure rolling, it will follow the 
curve of minimum energy very closely ; but the curve of variation of energy will begin 
with a horizontal part, in which z diminishes without pei^ceptible loss of energy, until the 
curve of diminishing energy is nearly reached. 

Finally it is to be noticed that, though it is true that the axis will have reached the 
vertical when the ^energy has been reduced from the initial value Eq to the absolute 
minimum, it does not follow that this energy £o-Ea will be dissipated and the top rise. 
For if the plane be very rough the top may be brought to a state of pure rolling, or 
nearly so, very quickly, and the axis will then move in a cone round the vertical. 

In all that has been stated above, no account has been taken of the action of the air on 
the top. This may'reduce the spin below the necessary limit before the friction couple 
acting at the peg has brought the top to the vertical. 

14, A top inform of a sphere loaded symmetrically about a diameter. 
As a particular case let the top be a sphere loaded symmetrically about a diameter ; and 
let it be placed with the line of symmetry horizontal, and spun counter-clockwise with 
speed Uq about the upward vertical diameter. The a.m. is Ano, and, if A be the distance 
of the centroid from the centre, the linear speed of the centroid is nA, and the initial 
energy E, ia given by Eo«i(A+A«)V. (D 
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Thft final energy, by (9X 10, is, since the erection causes no change of a.ii. about the vertical, 



The condition Eq > Ej leads to 

; (3) 

It is to be remembered that in this case k is not very great. The coefficient of is 
positive if the condition, (2X 12, C(Xr+l)> A is fulfilled, and we see that the top must be 
started so that 2^, ^ 

«o*> • ii (4) 

The condition that dE/dz should be negative gives [(3), 12] 

, MyA C?lk+IY (6) 

. * ^ A» 0(A+1)-A’ ' ' 

and this includes condition (4). The condition (10), 11 must also be fulfilled. 

We conclude that the method just discussed is applicable to this outwardly' spherical 
top, if C(^+ 1) - A and CJk^ - (C - A) are both ixisitive and satisfies (6). By Fig, 103 it 
is clear that if the energy is reduced from Eq to £, where £ is such that the- equation 

E = MyA* + j ^ 

has a root ( between - 1 and + 1 , the inclination of the axis to the vertical is less than 
cos-*^. 


16. Uniform sphere loaded by an additional spherical distributiori. 
In an example, also given by Mr. Gallop, a uniform sphere, radius E and mass M, is 
loaded by replacing a spherical portion with denser material giving an additional mass m. 
The distance between the centres of the spherical surfaces is c. It is found that 
Ck^ - (C - A) > 0 is satisfied at once, and C(ife+ 1) - A > 0 if c/R > J(1 + wr*/MR*). 

With R=10, r=3 2, oa2, density of load 21 times that of the sphere, and initial angular 
speed 9^o>19'14 (radians per second), permanent rotation with axis vertical is attained 
with 1*3 per cent, loss of spin. For proper slbpe of the guiding curve 24*8 is required. 
With 9eo=30, the initial energy is 15865 M, and the final 15471M, in c.g.s. units. 

Also it is found that according as the initial spin, 30, is about the vertical tlm)ugh the 
centre of the spherical surface, or about the vertical through G, the maxiinuiii value of 
^=cos“*« is given by 

0*82 2^-51*38 €2+131*7 €+10*26=0, 
or 0*82 €3-61*27 €2+131*3 €+2*641 =0. 

Boots, relevant to the problem, are 

-0W56=co 894’20', -0*02=cos9r9'. 

The reader may verify these results. 

16. Eocample 1, Heterogeneotis sphere leith centre of mass at the 
centre of figure. The principal moments of inertia at G are A, B| C, and the angular 
speeds about the principal axes coi, o>2> Show that the a.m. about the vertical is 
( - Ao)|C 08 ^ + Bcojsin ^) sin ^+Coi3cos 

a constant, where 0 is the inclination of the 0 axis to the vertical, and the inclination 
of the plane through the A and C axes to the vertical plane containing the G axis. 

G.o. 2c 
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Show also that the minimum value of the energy E is 

* (A cos* <l > + B ain^^) sin* ^ + C cos* ’ 

cori'esponding to a motion of pure rotation about the axis of figure, and that when tf} is 
allowed to vary ]^2 


Writing x for co8*0 and denoting the quantity on the right of this equation for E 
by y, JN*/{A+(C“ A).a?} by E(^), show that the curve y=F(.r) is a hyperbola, and, if 
C>A, slopes towards the axis of .r, like the limiting curve in Fig. 103. 

Hence show that the C axis will be brought into the vertical when the energy is 
reduced to NV2C, so that sliding friction causes the axis of greatest moment to approach 
the vertical. 

When the energy in the motion considered in the preceding examples has a given 
value E, show that 


^1^ _,/NS-2AE\i 

e<coa ‘|21S(o_a)| ’ 

and verify the conclusion in the last example. 


17. Further examples, (l) Writing ^=A+pcos^,t/=p8iri (I)i = v^sin0, show 

that the equation of energy is, if there is no slipping, 

{A+M(f2+t/2)}^ + AoV-*+062+M(|coi + r;70“^ 
where E is the initial energy. 

(2) Also using the equation of a.m. 

— Ar/(U| + = pN, 

show that if v be the resultant speed of G, 


® AC+C^+A7;*\^ *C^+AvV AC+Of'+ATj*^"’ 

Show that if ^—0 and z^coa 0 

“AC+p»{C(/fc+«*)+A(l-^*)}'^ 

N* * 

where -z,)+ J 


(3) Also show that if (4), 12, is fulfilled Eo- F(.r) increases as the top rises. Prove 
also that, if C(A;+1)- A>0,C(ifc+«)*+A(l - 2 ^) increases as x increases. Finally show 
that therefore is greater when G is in the highest position than when it is in the 
lowest. 

(4) Deduce conclusions as to the possibility of the top’s attaining a state of steady 
motion with the axis vertical. 

[See Gallop, lac. cit. supruj from whose paper the results stated in the preceding 
examples are taken.] 


18. Energy relations for a top spinning about a fixed pointy and 
talcing up steady motion. As we have seen, a top spinning rapidly about a fixed 
point will, if left to itself with its axis of figure at rest inclined at sotne angle ^ 
vertical, fall away from the vertical, acquiring at the same time azimuthal speed This 
azimuthal turning grows up to a maximum and the speed 6 diminishes to zero, and the 
axis then begins to return to its former value, which it reaches only to begin the same 
variation of motion again at, of course, a new azimuth. We may consider here the 
energy relations involved. 
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If Cn is great this falling away is small, the maximum azimuthal speed is twice the 
avei*age speed with which the axis turns round the vertical [see 1, VI, above]. This 
oscillatory motion will be damped out by the resistance of the air, and the top will settle 
down to an approximately steady motion almut the vertical. We shall suppose that the 
average motion about the vertical is not changed (which amounts to supposing that 
the A.M. of spin remains constant) but that the oscillation is damped out. Let 26^ be the 
maximum angle of dip of the axis from the initial inclination do. By this sinking of the 
axis potential energy 2MffA sin OqSO is lost. If 2^ be the azimuthal angular speed taken, 
the kinetic energy gained is 2A^‘^sin^ d. Tlie energy of spin is not altered, and so we have 

2A^^sin^do=2M^Asiii do - Sd 
or ^ ^^sin* do ~ M^// sin do . 3d. 

After the oscillation has been damped out and the average azimuthal speed ^ has been 
taken up the energy E of the top will be given by 

. E = Eo + i A^2sin2 d - Mr/A sin do . Sd, 

where Eo is the initial energy. By the preceding result we get 

E = Eo - sin do . Sd. 

Thus energy equal to half the work done by gravity in the change Sd of inclination, that 
is equal to the kinetic energy added in the azimuthal motion, has been dissipated. 

This recalls a theorem in electrodynamics. Let, for example, two mutually influencing 
circuits on which are impressed electromotive forces, say those due to batteries in the 
circuits, be left to themselves. They will be relatively displaced by their mutual action, 
and the currents in the circuits wdll in geneml be changed. Tlie electrokinetic energy 
will be increased by an amount of rfT, and work dW will be done in overcoming the 
ordinary inertia of the circuits, and therefore in producing molar kinetic energy, or in 
otherwise doing external work, or in both ways. The batteries thus are called upon to 
supply energy cfT+dW, in addition to that consumed in heat in the circuits during the 
displacement. 

If the circuits move from rest to rest again, so that the changes in the currents are zero, 
and the molar kinetic energy is zero, and if the change in conflguration of the system be 
one which excludes change of form of the individual circuits, the whole energy furnished 
by the batteries is 2 yiy 2 dM, where yj, y^ denote the currents in the circuits, and dM the 
change in their mutual inductance. But the change dT in the electrokinetic energy is 
now yiyjdM, so that dT=dW = y,yj,dM. 

The energy furnished by the batteries is thus equally divided between the increment of 
electrokinetic energy and the external work done in the displacement. 

If the Nvork dW is done against external frictional forces the equivalent energy 
y^yarfM will be expended in producing heat, while an ecpial amount goes to augment the 
electrokinetic energy, and we shall have an exact analogue of the gyrostatic example 
discussed above. The circuits pa.ss from a conflguration in which a certain coordinate, 
,v say, has a value to anoyier in which it has a value j?,, and initially and Anally x is 
zero. In the gyrostatic example 0 is initially and Anally zero. 

The d&scent of this top through falling off of spin is discussed in Cliapter XIV. 



CHAPTER XIX 


GENERAL DYNAMICS OF GYROSTATIO AND CYCLIC SYSTEMS 

1. Oenerai equations of dyuamies. Hotmwmous and not JUdmumous 
systems. If we suppose the equations of motion for each of a system of 
particles to be written down, we easily obtain, by combining them, the 
so-called variational equation, which forms the foundation of Lagrange’s 
treatment of the dynamics of a connected system of particles. Three 
typical equations of motion are 

«ia; = X, my = Y, mz=Z (1) 

where X, Y, Z are the total forces from all causes acting in the three 
coordinate directions on the representative particle. Multiplying the first 
of these by Sx, the second by 8y, the third by Sz, and treating similarly the 
triad of equations for each of the other particles of the system, we get 

X{m(xSx+'iiSy+tSz)} = 1,(XSx+Y8y+ZSz) .....(2) 

This is the variational equation. One or two remarks regarding it may be 
made. 

(1) Only active 'or working forces appear in the equation. The X, Y, Z 
on the right are not the total forces acting on the particles. Groups of forces 
which do no work on the whole have disappeared. 

(2) The system is in general subject to kinematical conditions or 
“ constraints,” and Sx, Sy, Sz are typical of displacements which are possible 
without violation of these conditions, as they exist at the instant t considered. 
These conditions are expressed, we shall suppose, by m equations connecting 
the coordinates, and it is clear that m < 3n, otherwise there would be no 
freedom of motion for the system. 

The kinematic equations enable the coordinates tb be determined in terms 
of the 3n—m others, so that there are Sn^m independent coordinates. 

(3) The kinematic equations may or may not involve the time t explicitly* 
that is they may be either relations between explicit functions of the 
coordinates alone, or of the coordinates and t Thus in the general case 
they are of the form 

Vv ®2> Vi' ®s> •••» *»» 2/«» 


( 2 ') 
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and give the integrable differential relations 

w 

If t thus appears the kinematical condition is said to be variable : if the 
coordinates alone appear, so that ’dfj'dt = 0, the condition is said to be invariable. 

Such a system of equations of condition, with or without the explicit 
appearance of t, is characteristic of what is called a hoUyncnntma system. If 
the conditions are, however, in whole or in part non-integrable relations 
of the coordinates, the 8ye^|oi is not holonomous. As we shall see the 
Lagrangian equations of motion do not hold without modiftcation for a 
system which is not holonomous. 


2. Generalised coordhuxtes. We shall now suppose that the — m ( = A;) 
independent coordinates have been chosen by means of the equations of 
condition. Let these coordinates, or k distinct functions of them, be taken 
to express the motion of the system. We denote them by q^, g*. 

Now let the variations Sx, 8y, Sz, at time t, of the Cartesian coordinates of a 
speciuion particle be given by the equations 










■w 


where 0, Xi are three functions of qi, q^, ..., q^, by which x, y, z are given 
for the representative particle. We write these equations more concisely in 
the form &c = «,^5,+a8^g*+...+aj,5g'j., 

Sy = biSqi+ bjq 2 +... + b^Sq^, 1 W 


Sz = CiSg^ + ••• + J 

There are n such triads of functions, and 3rt such equations for the expres- 
sion of all the coordinates of the system. If Sx, Sy, Sz, ... are all zero, the 
quantities Sqi, Sq^, ... i Sq^ must all be zero, for if it were otherwise the 
functional determinant of any k of the equations would be zero. 

We now denote actual displacements of the system in the element of time 
dt by dx, dyy dz, so that we have 

dx = (9{dqx+a^dq2 + ... adO 

. dy = 6i<fg,+ b^dq^^-... + b^dq^+fidt, J- (5) 

dz = c^dqi + €idqt+ ... + c,.dqi+ ydt,] 


or, as wc may also write the equations, 

y = 6i?i+ — + Mit+ A 

i== c,?i+ c^*4-...+ Ctj„+y., 


(S') 
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If a, y are zero for each triad of equations, the actual displacement is one consistent 
with the conditions fulfilled by the system at time If however a, jS, y be not zero, then, 

if we suppose Sx, ... in (4'/to coincide in value with dv, dy^ dzy ..., we get 

ai(dqi - hqi)^ra^{dq^ - 53^a)+ — “ 8?*)+ =0,^ 

— 63 'i)+ + — + r ••(8) 

€i{dqi - fi5rj)+ Ca(rfga “ 8^2)+ — + Ck{dqi, - 8g*)+y =0. J 

These equations cannot be satisfied by — 3^1, dq^—^^y , unless either dt ^Oy or the 

functional determinant, formed from any k variables vanishes. 

Whether or not the kinematical conditions are invariable, we have 

2{m(a; Sx+y8y+z Sz)) = 2(X &x+Y Sy+ZSz)^ d 3 , 2 (aiX + &|Y + qZ) 

+d<y22(<3t2X+62Y+C2Z)+ ••• + ^ Jfc2 (%-X + &jbY +CjtZ)=2(Q d5^),...(7) 
which for an actual motion becomes 
2 { m(a;d& + 2 / y + jgi;)} = 2 (Xi* + Yy + Zi) 

= <^i2(<iiX + 61Y + CjZ) + q^((l^ + &2Y + C2Z) 

+ ... + ^fc2 (rtfcX + + c^fcZ) = 2(Q2) (8) 


3. Lnifvange's equations of motion. We can now prove Lagrange’s 
equations. We have for any parameter q 

2(aiX+6iY+CiZ) = 2{m(aiir+6iy+o,s)} = Q, (1) 


We have as many equations of this form as there are parameters q. 

It will be observed that, since any Q is the coefficient of &q in the 
expression for the work done in a possible arbitrary variation of the 
parameter (7, Q does not include any of the forces such as those due to guides 
and constraints which are invariable. We have now to consider the equation 

l,{m(cix+hii +cz)} = Q (2) 

Here it is to be understood for the present that a, b, c are the partial 
differential coefficients ^xjdq, 'dyj'dq, ?>zl^qy that is, we suppose that the system 
is holonomous. We can prove that 



d j 

' .3®\ 

. dii 


(ft' 

fdq) 

dq 

..'dx 

d> 

^ 3®N 

A 'dx 

H. 

II 

dt) 

*3aJ 

dt dq* 


.(3) 


For we have 
and by (S'). 2, 

which gives the first part of (3). Again we have 


d'dx_'ddx, Z'dx. 3 3®. 3 3® 


3 /3® . , 3® . , , 3® . , 3®\ do; 

“ 3g 3a 3</ Sg’ 


dq 


dq 


.(4) 


which proves the second part of the transformation in (3). Similar results 
can be obtained for by, cS, 
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Considering now the kinetic energy equation, 

we see that if the values of x, y\ z be inserted from (5'), 1, we get 

dt'd^ dq 

which is a typical Lagrangian equation of motion. 

There is nothing in the proof here given affected by the presence or absence of ^ as a 
variable in the kineniatical equations. The equations therefore hold in either case. 
When the time does not appear m^icitly in the equations of constraint, the kinetic energy 
is a homogeneous quadratic function of the velocities j'l, ^ 2 * with coef&cients which 

are functions of the coordinates. In the other case the kinetic energy expression consists 
of three parts, T 2 +Ti+T,„a homogeneous quadratic function of the velocities, a linear 
function, and a function of the coordinates alone. The reader may write down these three 
parts at once from the values of f. 

The distinction between the two cases may be made to vanish formally by regarding ^ 
as a coordinate like i/p ^ 2 * taking a new independent variable, x nay. If a new 

variable is thus introduced there is of course a corresponding momentum component 
3T/3x. below.] 


4 . Cofulition to be fulfilled by generalised coordinates. It is generally 
stated that the coordinates chosen must be such as to define the configuration 
of the body or system with respect to some fixed axes of reference. This is 
true but not quite in the sense in which the statement is usually understood. 
It is enough to assume a set of axes, the geometrical relations of which to 
the axes which have been adopted can be expressed. If this condition is 
fulfilled, any system of axes will serve, even a system which coincides at the 
instant considered with moving axes, say the principal axes in the case of a 
rigid body, to which the motion is referred. What must be done is to correct 
the result of specialising the axes, which some coordinates are rendered 
zero and others appear as constants in quantities, which, in consequence of 
the motion of the axes of reference with respect to coincident fixed axes, are 
subject to differentiation. 

An example will make this clear. A rigid l)ody turns, with centroid O fixed, about its 
principal axes 0(A, B, C) with the angular speeds p, g, r. The axes of reference are the 
principal axes, which move the body, and there is nothing to fix the position of the body 
in space at any instant. If A, B, C be the principal moments of inertia, the kinetic energy 
is given by ^ T=J(A/)*+Bs«+C/^) (I) 

The application of the Lagrangian rule for the formation of the equations of motion, 
without precautions to take account of the motion of the axes, would give the erroneous 

A^=L, B^=M, Cr=N, (2) 

where L, M, N are the. applied couples. 

Consider now a second system of axes 0(D, £, C), of which the first two are in the plane 
of OA and OB, with OA between OD and 0£, and CD on the side of OA remote 
from OB as shown in Fig. 104, while OC coincides with the third principal axis. 
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oij, (i >2 be the angular speeds about OD and OE ; the angular speed about OC is r in 
both systems. If <^s^£OB we hav? 

^ ss (t)j cos ^ + CDgsin g ss - (oxsin 0 + cogcos 0 (3) 

Also if wo regard OD and OE as fixed, for the moment, we see that the rate at which OB 
is increasing its angular distance from OE is r, and so obtain the equation 

THbe kinetic energy is now given by putting (1) in the 
form 

T=^{A((t>iCoa<^+(i>2sin </>)* 

+B(-a)|Sin</!»+(i>2COs^)>+C^^} (1')^ 

Hence we obtain 



0^^ ^ df 


:(A-B)it>g.. 


..(4) 


Thus since the equation of motion for the axis 
OC is given by the Lagrangian process as 

Cf-(A-B)^g=L, (5) 

and by symmetry we have similar equations for the 
axes OA and OB. 

It is now easy to correct the procedure which led to the erroneous equations of motion 
(2). The axes 0(A, B, C) coincide with the fixed axes 0(D, E, C) at the instant. The 
former axes are in motion and the coincidence does not continue : OB separates from OE 
atrater— Consider 7 ) 

^{W+Bg*)}=A;,^+Bg^. (6) 

The ordinary process assumes that there is no vaiiation of ^Ajp^+^Bg* with variation of 
since ^ does not appear explicitly. Tlie correct view is that </» is only apparently absent, 
owing to its having been given the special value 0. The values of dqfd<l> are not 


zero. We have in fact 


Thus 


and therefore 


ps= WiC 0 s<^+ci) 28 in<^:= ;>co80+q8in0, \ 

q— “(Oisin^+(i)2cos0= -^sinO+gcosO. / 

?|=9«*0=3. ||=-« 

ar 






=(A-B)pg. 


.(7) 

..( 8 ) 

.(9) 


6. Proof of Enhr*s eqkuatiom hy vectara* In matters of this sort vector 
considerations conduce to clearness of conception, and the method of 
forming equations of motion, so often employed in this work, is really only 
a simple process of applying vector ideas to give at once the ordinary scalar 
equations. But it may bo desirable to give here a brief vector treatment of 
the points just discussed. 

If i, j, k be unit vectors along the axes OA, OB, 00 the resultant angular 

momentum, considered as a vector H, is given by 

H-Ap+Bgj + Crk 

Since the axes are principal axes and move with the body A = B = C! = 0, 

and we have . « . ^ . di « cB ^ dk 

H=Api+B2j+Cfk+Ap~+Bgg5+Cr^^ .(2) 

But i, J, k being unit vectors do not vary in length as they are changed in 
direction. The direction of dijdt is perpendicular to i, and obviously its 
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scalar components in the directions of j and k are r and —q. 
obtain components for di/dt, dk/dt. Thus we ^ave 


di . . ». . dk . , 

^=v-iP. 


Similarly we 


(3) 


and therefore (1) becomes 

H=i{A^-(B-C)?r}+J{B?-(C-A)r^)}+k{Cr-(A-B)299}. ...(4) 
Thus, since ^ H = iL+jM+kN, 

the resultant couple, we 

Ap-(B-C)gr=L,^B 2 -(C-A)rp = M, Cr-(A-B) 2)3 = N. ...(6) 


The vector method thus accepts the components of a.m. as they arc given 
without any explicit appearance of 0, and by taking account of the motion 
of the axes virtually takes account of the variation of the angular momenta 
with <f}. 

An example of the necessity for introducing additional terms to take 
account of the motion of the axes in forming the equations of motion is 
found in the discussion of the motion of a solid through a liquid, when 
referred to axes movftig with the body. If u, v, w be the components of 
linear velocity of the solid, p, q, r its angular speeds about the axes, and 
A, B, C, P, Q, R constants, the kinetic energy, under certain conditions as to 
symmetry, is of the form J(A?V^+Bv®+Cii;*+P^^+Q 7 ^+Rr®)+K, where K 
depends on the circulation, if any, through the solid. The equations are 
formed by Lagrange's method with suitable connections [see XIII]. 


6. Generalised nionmita. Hamilton s dynamical equations. Canonical 
eqnations. The equations of the type 

^ <'> 


give linear equations by which can be calculated in terms of 

jPg, ... , which are called the generalised components of momentum. The 
values of jg* ••• > obtained, can be substituted in the expression for 
T, which then becomes a quadratic function of the momenta. The equations 
of motion become transformed into what are known as the Hamiltonian 
equatjpns of motion, given originally by Sir William Rowan Hamilton. 

Consider the function K delined by the equation 

K = 2(2>^)-T .(2) 


where T is supposed to be expressed in tcyms of the gs. When T, or K, is 
expressed in terms of the momenta we shall indicate the fact by the suffix m 
as in T,,i or It will be observed that 2(g)g) is not 2T, unless T is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the gs. 


We find first 


dp ' dq 
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where the notation indicates that, both in 2(2??) and in T, the gs have 
been replaced by functions of. the ps and gs. We get at once 


dp 

3K, 




dq dgJ 


dq 


( 3 ) 


The results in (3) are of great importance. We get from the second of 
(3), by substitution in the typical Lagrangian equation (5), 3, the form 


dp dK„ 


=Q.. 


(4) 


dt ' dq 

and from the first of (3) the companion equation 

3K 

dp 

If we suppose that Q is derivable from a potential V, a function of the ^s, 
so that — 3V/35=Q, and write H for K,„+V, we obtain the equations 


-2=0. 


(5) 


.dR ^ . dK . 


,.( 6 ) 


and a similar pair of equations holds for each coordinate g. These arc 
the so-called canonical equations of dynamics. They were given by 
Hamilton for the case of H = T-}-V, and are the fundamental differential 
equations of motion in modern physical astronomy. 

We may notice further that, if H be an explicit'function of ty we have 

a- a- 


by (6). Thus H is constant if t does not appear in it explicitly. 
But since H = K+V, and K = 2(p2)»"^» 0) bo written 
(IH 9K . 9V 9T . 9V 


^9K 9V^__ 
dt dt'^dt dt'^dt' 


.( 8 ) 


Thus, if H is not an explicit function of t, it is a constant, h say, that is 
/i = K + V, or there is conservation ofK+V( = T+V)in the system. This is 
also the case if 3T 9V 

'^^dt 

Now, if the time appears explicitly in the kinematical relations of the 
system, T is no longer a homogeneous quadratic {unction of the but 
consists of the sum of such a function T*, a linear function Tj of the and 
a function Tq of the coordinates, and, it may be, of t, that is we have 


K = 2Tj+Ti-T=T3-To. (10) 

Hence, when K+V = /t, we have 

T2-To+V=A, 

or T-Ti-2To+V=^. (11) 
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If t does not appear in the kinematical equations the a, y of (3), 2, are 
zero, and and Tg disappear from (11). The system is then conservative. 

It follows from (10) that we may, in forming the Lagrangian equations 
of motion, regard the homogeneous quadratic function T2 as the kinetic 
energy, and V— T^ as the potential energy. There will be conservation of 
K+ V if (9) is fulfilled, and conservation of energy if Tj and T^ are zero. 

When Q is in whole or in part derivable from a function V, we may write L for T— V, 
and put (6), 3, in the form <f 3L 3L 



where Q' is the part of Q, if any, not derivable from V. L is called the kinetic potential. 


7. Systems which are ^wt holovmnmis. If the system is not holo- 
nomous,* a, h, c are not partial differential coefScients of finite functions, 
which express x, y, z for eacli particle in terms of ji, The process 

of derivation just used for Lagrangian equations is no longer applicable and 
another must be sought. In the discussion of this question we shall no 
longer refer to the Cartesian equations of motion, though we shall suppose 
that as a rule the kinetic and potential energies have been expressed, in 
some primary system of reference, in terms of coordinates and velocities, 
from which it has been necessary to transform to the generalised coordinates 
and the corresponding velocities. 

Let the kinetic energy be primarily expressed by the time-rates of change 
iVy VyW,... of quantities u, 'u;, ... , which fulfil the equations 


= aid<7i -f- + . . . + +... + e/S; 

0 V = hjSqi + + • • • + + • • • • j 


.( 1 ) 


For a rigid body it, i), ... may be taken as the product of the square roots 
... of inertia coefficients M, N, ... by velocity components of the 
centroid, or the products of angular velocities of the body about given axes 
by the square roots of the proper inertia coefficients for this case ; and so 
for other systems. Thus, if T be the kinetic energy, we sliall have 

T = U'l^^+v^+w^-+...) ( 2 ) 

We thus simplify the equations by avoiding the introduction of mass 
coefficients, which are easily supplied for any illustrative example. 

Tlie parameters are divided in (1) into two sets, the 5s and the ss, for a 
purpose which will appear later in connection with ignoration of coordinates. 

By a) 

= a, + • • • + I + + ^*2 H- • • • + * 1 

V = + &2y2+ • • • +b4t+fi^i +M + • • • +Jj^j , f 


♦The following discussion of tho dynamics of systems which are not holonomous and of 
the general dynamics of gyrostatio systems is taken in the main from a paper by the author 
in Proc. 1909. 
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if we suppose, as we do for the present, that t does not appear in the 
kinematical equations. suppose these values of u, v, ... substituted 
in (2). 

Also by the signification of u, v, ... we have primary equations of 


motion, which may be written , 

VasV, ... , ...(4) 

and therefore obtain a series of equations of the form 

ajii.+6iV+... = aiU+6iV+... = Q • 

02*+6jC+... =ajU+6jV+... sQj, [ ( 5 ) 


where Q^, Q21 ... are generalised “forces” according to the meanings of 
u, V, ... . There are i+j such equations, since there are now supposed to 
be i -\-3 independent parameters 9^, q ^, ... , .... 

By (2), (3), and (5) we obtain at once 

These equations are applicable to all cases, whether the system is 
holonomous or not. When the system is not holonomous the terms in 
brackets on the left cannot be replaced by ^T/3(72, ...» for the 

coefficients a, c are not partial differential coefficients, as they are in 
holonomous systems. 

It is to be noticed with reference to (2) that different modes of breaking up the kinetic 
energy into a sum of squares are not always equivalent, but may involve different sets of 
forces. For example, the expression iA(^+srtn26^ . yj/^) which occurs in the expression for 
the kinetic energy of a symmetrical top, and which is already a sum of two squares, may 
also be written in the form ^A(^cos<^-H^8in ^sin0)^+iA( - ^sin<;^+^8iii dcos<^y^. 
The former is the kinetic energy of the top (apart from kinetic energy of rotation) when 
the axis of figure is inclined to the vortical at the angle 0, and the axes chosen are axes 
OI) and OE as shown in Fig. 104, while the latter is the same kinetic energy w’hen the 
axes chosen are OA and OB. The couples are different in the two cases, as may be seen 
by siip])osing that the a.m. about the axes of figure is On, and wanting down the equa- 
tions. But we have here two perfectly reconcilable solutions of the same problem, which 
was to be expected §ince the system is holonomous. 

It is otherwise for systems which are not holonomous. It i# possible in fact to specify 
two distinct cases of motion, which have exactly the same expressions for the kinetic and 
potential energies, but which have entirely unreconcilable equations of motion. *A disk 
or hoop which is symmetrical about an axis perpendicular to its plane, rolls, without 
sliding, on a horizontal plane, on an edge (radius a) which is the terminating circle of the 
plane drawn through the centroid perpendicular to the axis. In the other case, the disk 
or hoop rests with the edge on a horizontal plane without friction, while its centroid is 
constrained to move along a fixed vertical circle of radius a and centre in the horizontal 
plane. By supposing the mass of the same in amount in the two cases, but differently 
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distributed, the .moments of inertia in the second case can be made such that the potential 
and kinetic energies in the two cases are identical. In their ordinary form Lagrange’s 
equations are applicable to the second case ; they are ndt applicable to the former case. 

In general Lagrange’s method is useless for finding cei*taih of the equations of a rolling 
disk or hoop. It may however be applied to find the ^-equation, where d is the inclination 
of the axis of figure of the hoop or disk to the vertical. 

Correct results may always be obtained if the equations of motion are found by first 
principles. Lagrange’s equations do not fail ” any more than Taylor’s theorem does ; 
they are inapplicable in cases which are excluded by the conditions involved, tacitly 
or explicitly, in the l)roof of the equations. 

8. Conditions necessary for usual fon'in of Lagrange's equations. 

It is not difficult to show * that if the conditions 


Sy* 9y,’ Sjji 


0) 


are fulfilled. 


Lagrange’s equations are of the usual form typified by 

^f0T 0T_o 

dt 0^i 0^1 


( 2 ) 


Equations (1) form one set of the conditions which make equations ( 3 ), 7 , the derivatives 
of a set of finite equations ; and if all these conditions are fulfilled, every equation of 
motion takes the usual form ( 2 ). The fulfilment of each set involves the validity of a 
corresponding equation of motion in the usual form. 

If one set, say (1), of these conditions holds, we can write (using our present notation) 

= *f* 0-2 ^3^8 “h ••• >) 

8»=8G+)8,87,+j3,6y3+...,| ( 3 ) 


where ^F, SG, are perfect differentials and %, does not appear. 

If, then, we notice when the fundamental equations are written down that the terms 
corresponding to any coordinate are expressed in a form corresponding to that shown here 
for g,, we know that the equation of motion corresponding to that coordinate can be 
found by the ordinary Lagrangian process. 


9. Equations of motion for systems ichich are not holonomous. In 

what follows we shall, for brevity, adopt the notation 

<#)iT=di% + 6,w+...,'| 

<^T=«d2*+M+--ir 


If the form of T be modified in any way, for example by the substitution of the values of 
8,, 82 , ... in terms of the momenta 0 T/ 0 /I,, 0 T/ 04 I 2 , , and the other velocities ••• , 

then if T' be the modified form of T, ^]T', will be understood to denote the 

operations indicated in (1), but performed with the new values which are then given to 
the coefficients of ^2» ••• 9 

It follows from what has been stated that, as has already been pointed out in 8, the opera- 
tions indicated in (1) cannot be performed without reference to the fundamental equations 


See the paper cited in 8 above. 
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from which that expression has been derived. For example, two terms in T might be 
Tliese might be derived either from 4= or from 
&=A^sin rf+B^cos vasA^cosd. ^-B^sin d. 

The former mode of derivation would satisfy the conditions of integrability so far as 
these terms are concerned, the second would not. It is possible, in fact, to specify two 
distinct cases of motion which have precisely the same expressions for the kinetic and 
potential energies, but which have not the stime equations of motion. An example is 
given towards the end of 7 above. 

f 

10. Ignoratimi of coo'rdinates. Let now the form of T be modified b^ the 
substitutions indicated above. Our object is to inquire what modification is required in 
the process of “ignoration of coordinates” by the non-integrability of the relations 
between the generalised coordinates and the functions of these coordinates and their 
velocities from which the kinetic energy is derived. We shall suppose therefore that the 
coordinates «i, Sj, ... , are absent from the kinetic energy, and from the function Y of the 
cooi'dinates from which the forces are derived, if that function exists. Writing them for 
a moment r2=3T/0«2» ••• > 'we see that if the fundamental relations were 

integrable r|, ^2, ... , would be constants, since then we should have 


ax 


- 0 , 


^-0 

c)» 


on the supposition that besides dV/dsi^ BV/asgi •••> which are all zero, no generalised 
forces corres|)onding to ^29 « exist. The equations of motion are now however 


where 


ddT 
dt aij 
d m\ 
dt 'dl2 


XiT=0,| 

X2T=0,f 


X,T=V*+/i»+ — 


:} 


( 1 ) 

(2) 


SO that Xi9 operators for the s coordinates that <^2* 9 

coordinates. • 

The conditions for constancy of the momenta ax/a#!, aX/aij, ...» are therefore now 


XiT=0, x*T=0. (2') 

These conditions are fulfilled by (2) when Cj, /u..., are zero, which is the case in 
various problems of the motions of tops and gyrostats, where none of the coefficients 
/iJ •••» /2, ... , contains the time or any of the coordinates q^, ^29 ••• • 

assume, unless it is so stated, that /i, ... , ^2, /2, ... , are absolute constants. 


We shall assume however that 


— ^2» 


(3) 


aT_ ax 

aig 

where c, , C2, . . . , are constants. These conditions are fulfilled in a large number of jiroblems 
regarding rotating flywheels in which the coordinates ^29 ... , determining the positions 
of the axes of rotation have no influence on the momenta aX/aij, .... When the system 
is holonomous the constancy of those momenta is secured by the fact that the differential 
equations (2') become aT/a«i =0, .... Equations (3) extended are 


l +/A + •• Oi'l + +/l^2 +•• 0^1 +•••+ (® 1 * +/l* +•••)*!+ (^ 1 ^ 2 +/ 1 / 2 +•• ^19^ 

+/261 + . . .)^i + (e2«a +/2^2 + • • + . .. + (€1^2 +/ 1/2+.. .)«i + +/2* + . . .)rf2 + • . . “ C2, r 
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The coefficients of ... , ... , are those of the products ^2^1, ... , ••• * 

in the first line, and of ^i«2» $2^2* i V2> ••• « in the second, and so on. Denoting these 
coefficients as in the scheme * 

(Sli (s^ 2 » *2)1 ••• I (*i» ^i)» (*i» *2)* ••• > 

( 7 l> *2)1 ( 92 > * 2 )> ••• » (*li *2)* (* 2 > *2)1 ••• » 

Mr’e can write equations ( 4 ) as follows : 


(»i> *i)«i+(* 2 » Os'i-fe* OS'i-*- .'I 

. («1, «2)«i+(«2, «2)«2 + — =<^2-(^riJ ^2)il -fe» «2)(/2“ ••• » 1' 


From these can be determined in terms of q, C2, ... , and q^y </2, .... These 

values then substituted in the e^i]fres 8 ioii for T convert it into a function T* of ^1, ^2> > 

Cl, c^y ... , so that all trace of the variables «i, «2) ••• » now removed. We have to inquire 
what form the equations of motion take when this substitution is made, or, as it is usually 
put, when the coordinates «i, «2« ••• > ignored. First we form expressions for rf,, «2, ... . 
Let (ci, C]), (C], C2), ... , denote the ratios of the consecutive first minors of the determinant 
of equations ( 0 ) to that determinant, and put 

K = i{(Ci, Ci)c{^ + 2(Ciy C2)CiC2+...} (6) 


Then 


whore 


#1=^ -(^iAi+^2®i + •••)> 
^2“ 0 ^ “WiA2 + S'2B2+**‘)» 


Al==(Ci, C,)((7i, «i) + (Ci, C2)(^1, S2) + .-, A2 = (C2, Ci)(^,, O + CCg, CgX^^i, if2)+-- y'^ 
Bl=(Ci, C,)((/ 2 , + « 2 )( 5 ^ 2 > « 2 ) + — » B 2 = (C 2 , CiX^'g, «l) + (C 2 , CgX^g* « 2 )+ — > f 


11. Ignoration of coordinates. Formation of eqxmtions of rnotioix. 
In the paper referred to in 7 it is shown that if T' bo defined as above, 
d 9 T' 9 T d dT 

dtdji \ dt ) dt^qi dt'dq^ (it ) dt ^^2 ’ ’ ’ 

and that <^,T'=<hT -,2 


It follows therefore that when the coordinates /Tj, s^y.^.y arc ignored in the case of a 
system which is not holonomous the equations of motion have the form 

rfST' ^ 

rf 3 T' !- 0 ) 


Hence we have the very simple rule : modify the expression for T by substituting for 
^1) ^2) **•> their values from ( 7 ), 11 , and then proceed as if no velocities of coordinates 
^if ^2, ... ) had ever entered ill to the expression for the kinetic energy. The equations of 
motioi^ obtained are of course applicable also to holonomous systems. 

To verify the results obtained, we write the first of ( 1 ) in the form 


rfOT' f.rrs. 9 T\ ,, 

dt 

and consider what it becomes when the system is made holonomous. We have 


-^T'= -,^,T+ 2 (c^^)- -(d,*+ 6 ,i+...)+ 2 (c-jf ), 


(3) 
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and since we have also now 

v={6,-S(/A)}^,+{6,-2(/B)}^,+..., 




If now 0a2/^S'i = ••• 'dKjZqx='dhifdq ^^ ... , (4) becomes • 

^-d,w+i,i+ ... -*{^i ^ 2(.A)+ 2(.B)+ ...} 

->{*|-2(/A)+J.|-2C/B)+...} 

— * 

by (2'), 11. Hence finally 

fi0T' ar' .vJ/SA aB\\, 




.(4) 


■(5) 


.( 6 ) 


and aiinilarly for the other equations. The ternis in q^y ... are called gyrostatic terina. 
Tlie coefficient of q^ in the first equation, of ^2 second, and so on, is zero. 

Equation (6) is thus of the form 


d'^rjdT 

dt 'dqx * 


.(7) 


and we have as many such equations as there are coordinates r/j, f/ 2 > *** > multiply 

the first equation by q\y the second by q,^y ... , and add, we get as the sum of the quantities 
on the right Q,</,+Qjy 2 +.... 

All the terms L^, L 2 , ... , the gyrostatic terms, have disappeared. These terms disclose 
themselves by certain dynamical phenomena, due to motions and connections, which an 
ordinary inspection of the body and even some dynamical experiments may fail to 
detect. 


12. R()uth\s I'ule for ignoration of coordinates in a holononious 
system. Gyrostatic terms. This simple modification of the expression for the , 
kinetic energy by which the eejuations of motion are obtained when certain coordinates 
are ignored, may be compared with the modification given by Eouth for the case of holo- 
nomous systems {Stcibility of Motiony p. 60). If T and T' have the meanings assigned 
above, we have now 9T / \ 

, . rf DT' DT' V./ (d 'di d Tm DT ,,1 

Hndobtain _ = 1 

But, by the result stated at the beginning of 11, • 

so that (1) becomes 




( 3 ) 
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Equation^i ( 1 ) show that if we modify the expression T to T' by substituting in it the 
values of s\, ... given by (7), 11, and then write 

(4) 

we can use T'' to obtain the equations of motion for the coordinates ^i, 92 ,..., 9 ^• for a 
holononious system by the ordinary process. Equations (3) show that the so-callcd 
gyrostatic terms flow from the added expression In equations ( 1 ), 11 , 

these added terms are dispensed with, and the equations are applicable to all kinds of 
systems. 

Now in (4) regard T' for a moment as still a function of ^i, ^29 ••• 9 jt, «i 9 ^ 29 ... 9 that 
is in fact T, while Tf on the left represents the right-hand side of (4) as modified by the 
substitution specified. We get direct diflerentiatioii, 

ds . 0 s \ . ,,, 

0 Cj “' 0 ii 0 Ci “"V 3^/ 

Moreover T', as modified, and T'' involve 91 , 92 * ••• in the same way. Therefore 

( 8 ) 

09 09 

The modified T" consists of three groups of terms, ( 1 ) a homogeneous quadratic function 
of 9 i, 929 ... 9 which we shall denote by T, ( 2 ) a function bilinear in 9 ,, ^ 2 , ^ 2 ’ ■** » 

and (3) a homogeneous quadratic function, K, of /?,, Cg, .... But from (4) we get 

0T'' 0T" 

(7) 

On the right the bilinear terms appear twice over, once in T'' with one sign, and again in 
the products c 0T"/0c', with the opposite sign. Thus the kinetic energy T' is the sum of the 
two homogeneous quadratic functions T and K. 

13 . Cydic systems. Kinetic potenJtial. Gyrostatic terms are charac- 
teristic of what have been called cyclic systems. These have the peculiarity 
that certain coordinates, of the type a, do not appear in the expression of the 
kinetic energy, which depends only on quantities of the type 9, the 9, and 
the 4. Hence coordinates of the type s are sometimes referred to as speed 
coordinates.” Also, as stated in 10, no forces of the type S exist. Thus the 
equations of motion for the s coordinates are of the type d(0T/0^')/^?< = 0, that 
is we have 



The 9-equations of motion are at once obtained from Routh’s modified 
value, T", of the kinetic energy given by 

T" = T'-Ci^i-C2^i2-..-, (2) 

in which, on the right, . 4 ^, .^2, ... are supposed to have been replaced by their 
values in terms of quantities of the type 9, 9, and c. These equations contain 
gyrostatic terms. Wlren the Qs are derivable, in whole or in part, from a 
potential V we may include these forces in the forms on the left of the equa- 
tions by using, instead of T' and T", T' — V and T” — V, or as they are 
usually symbolised, L' and L", the so-called kinetic potentials [see 6 above]. 
Then the complete equations are of the form 

, dzvr 3L" ,,, 

— r-v (3) 

G.G. 2d 
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where Qj is the part of Q, if any, not derivable from a potential function. 
Here also, of course, the terms derived from the chain of products 
— Cjij— c^,— ... are gyrbstatic. 

In the equations of motion thus obtained no i (and of course no s) 
appears. Thus, by the process of modifying the kinetic energy adopted, it 
is possible, in the case of holonomous systems, to “ ignore ” the s coordinates 
and their velocities. But this “ ignoration of coordinates,” as^it is called, is 
only poiwible when, as explained, arrangements are made to enable the » 
motions to have their proper influence on the system. • 

It ought to be mentioned that M. Appell has invented a dynamical method 
in generalised coordinates which is applicable to all systems whether holono- 
mouB or not. He constructs a function S, which has been called the “ kinetic 
energy of the accelerations,” since it is obtained from the expression 


by substituting for 
of the form 


... , their values from the equations [see (S'), 
•••• 


23 


The partial derivatives of S, dS/dq^, ‘SS/q^, ... , equated to the values of the 
generalised forces Qj, Qj, ... , then give the equations of motion (see Appell, 
Mdcanique Rationelle, t. 2, p. 374). . 


14. Beversihility of the motion, of a system. The motions of systems 
which are not gyrostatic are in a certain sense reversible. If we suppose 
that, starting from a certain instant, the time element is reversed, no change 
takes place in the equations of motion. For there are no linear terms in 
the kinetic energy, and so no term in an equation of motion is altered in 
value. If then the forces for each configuration be the same as before, 
we may suppose time to flow on, and* the velocities to be reversed at the 
instant in question. The system will pass through the configurations of 
the direct motions in the reverse order, and where there was positive 
acceleration for any coordinate there will flow be retardation for the back- 
ward passage, and vice versa. 

If there be gyrostatic terms, this total reversal will not be po^ible for 
reversal of the qa only; the ^ must all be reversed as well. Reversal as 
regards the q-motions is however possible. ' The motion of a top is a good 
example. The axis moves between two limiting inclinations Q to the vertical. 
As the top moves from the smaller limiting value of^ to the larger, it passes 
through a succession of values of 0, and the backward passage is, in a 
sense, an image of the forward passage, in which the values of 0 are assumed 
in the reverse order, and the ^ are the same for the same 0s but reversed. 
The azimuthal motions 'however are not reversed; the axis swings round 
in the same direction in rising as in falling. For the same forces the 
azimuthal motion cannot be reversed except by reversal of the spin. 
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The kinetic energy of the cyclic motions, which are left when every q is 
made zero, may be expressed either as a homogeneous quadratic function T' of 
the velocities typified by s, or as a homogeneous quadratic function K of 
the cs. As we have seen, we have for any ^-coordinate 

dq dq’ 

As before, we'have relative equilibrium of the system when for variation of 
each coordinate f, V— T' or V-fK is stationary, that is all the partial 
differential coefficients Mr 7 \ 

|(V-T0 or |(Vh-K) 

are zero. 

16. Stability of the motimi of a cyclic system. In the second case K is 
equivalent to an addition to the potential energy V. It can be proved, just 
as it is proved that static equilibrium is stable when V has a minimum 
value, that the relative equilibrium — the state of motion for which the js 
are all zero — is stable when V— T', or V+K, has a minimum value, that is 
the variation 5(V+K) caused by any small disturbance from steady motion 
must be positive. 

The be»t example is that of a top spinning with its axis inclined at an angle 9 to the 
upwaid vortical, and sup[x>rted at a point on the axis. The kinetic energy is 

T=iA^+iAsin3^.V^'*+JCa2, (1) 

where the constant angular speed of the spin. The potential energy is 

M^4cos 9, Here Cn, the a . m . about the spin-axis, has a constant value c, and the a . m ., G, 
about the vertical through the i>oint of support, given by 

G = Cn cos 9+ A sin*^ . (2) 

is also constant. Thus we have • 

( 3 ) 

Now for relative equilibrium with 9 constant the expression on the right must be a 
minimum. Differentiating with respect to 9j and equating the derivative to zero, we get 

A^*cos 9 — Cn4>+Mgh=0, (4) 

the condition for steady motion when 6 is not zero. 

Differentiating again, we find for the condition that Y +K should be a minimum, the 

inequality c(c-Gcosfl)+G(G-ccosd)_ ,,,, 

-'>4Mflr4cosft (5) 

If we suppose the top upright, so that ^=0, we must take c=G, since we have then 
each of*these quantities equal to Cn. Supposing then 9 very small, we have for the 
inequality, very approximately, 

2c*^-^j^>4AMi?Aco8ft (6) 

or in the limit when 9 is evanescent 

c2>4AMflrA, (7) 

a result obtained otherwise in 12, V, above. ^ 



10* ViftbU and «>neecded eoordiiMtXei. Nature qf potentifd energy. 
The Bssocifttion of K with V in the criterion for the stability of the steady ; 
motion of a cyclic system, and its treatment as equivalent to so much ■ 
potential energy, suggest that all energy may be kinetic, that in fact energy 
of configuration, or potential energy, of ordinary bodies, is kinetic energy of 
motions of the system depending on coordinates which are concealed from 
us, and which we cannot control. In the dynamics of the motion of solids 
through a fiuid the configuration of the solids is specified by the g-coordinates, 
and by means of these and their velocities the energy of the system is 
expressed, and the equations of motion of the solids obtained by the 
Lagrangian method. In this process the coordinates, infinite in number, 
which determine the positions of the particles of the fluid, are ignored,, 
and the corresponding components of momentum are taken as xero, 
except in the case of circulation in cyclic regions, such as channels formed 
by perforations in the solids, when momenta must be introduced which 
are exactly analogous to those of the flywheels of a gyrostatic system 
(see 14, XIII). 

Thus the total energy of a gravitational system is capable of expression 
by the visible coordinates and velocities of molar matter, but the potential 
energy is no doubt really the kinetic energy of unseen and individually 
uncontrollable particles, among which the bodies observed move just as solids 
move in a fluid. 

17. Com of a group ofconMani vdocUies. If, instead of the momenta 
of the s-coordinates, the velocities of tliat group arc constrained to remain 
constant, the dualism of such systems, as illustrated by the Lagrangian 
and Hamiltonian equations of motion, shows that there arise here again 
terms of gyrostatic form. Let os sbppose that the kinetic energy is of 
the form 

Ti=T+T'+(a,igi+ajijj4-...)jJ,+(aj2gi+aj2jj+...)^j+ ...(1) 

where T and T' are homogeneous quadratic functions of the gs and the ^ 
respectively. Also let the kinetic energy be independent of the a cooi;di< 
nates; then the coefficients, a„, Ojj, ... , •••%< <ure functions of the 

qa only. The ordinary Lagrangian equations are of the form 

d 3T_aT_?r, * 

di dq~Zqf dq/ . • 
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We can write this as 

d gr 3T 3T' • 

dt 05 / Zq/ 




=Q/. .(2') 

The reader will see that if, for example, we put first /=!, then /==2, the 
coefficients of in the first case and of q^ in the second have the same 
numerical value but are opposite in sign. 

An equation of motion can be written down for each coordinate. These 
equations contain no terms in Sj, Sg, ... , and 3T73«p ST'/Ssg, ... are all zero. 
Thus dT' aT' . ■ 9T' . , 



Hence, if we multiply the first ^-equation of motion by q^, the second by q^, 
and so on, and add the products, we get 

~j^^=Qi?i+Q*?*+...+Q<?< W 

If the forces are derivable from a potential V we get 

^^-0. .(5) 

If . for any configuration all the qs are zero T is zero, and we have from 

the equations of motion, the conditions, i in number, 

(«) 

or in the case when Q/=^V/ 05 yr, that is for a conservative system, 

<«') 

that is V— T' does not vary with any coordinates, or in other words V — *T' 
is stationary. 

We might express the kinetic energy of the s motions as a homogeneous 
quadratic function K ot the 8 momenta. W'e have then 3T737/= — 3K/Bg^, 
and (6') becomes B(V+K) _ ^ 


18. Relative potential energy. Stability of relative equilibrium. The 
expression V - T' may be interpreted as relative potential energy. A simple example is 
vthat of a conical pendulum, inclined at an angle 0 to the vertical, and in steady motion. 
The velocity 6 is zero, but the azimuthal angular speed ^ is not. The coordinate does 
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not appear in the expression for T', which is Jwi2*sin*fl. where I is the length of the 
supporting thread. The potential energy is — ingl cos ft so that we have 
V-T'= -mf(^cos tf+J^ein*0. 

This is to be stationary, and so we must have 

^ (V — T')ssmf sin i cos d . <^)=0. 

Thus the azimuthal angulaf speed is given by 

the well-known condition for steady motion. 

It will be seen that we have obtained the condition of relative equilibrium, that is for 
steady motion, by treating V - T' as potential energy. Here T' is the kinetic energy 
corresponding to the so-called centrifugal foiH^e. 

It is not difficult to show that this relative equilibrium is stable, and it will be found 
by a second differentiation, that for the steady motion with angular speed {gil cos 0)^, the 
value of V -T' is a minimum. 

But now consider the a.m. c of the bob. It is 6 . ij>. Then in terms of c the 

kinetic energy, which we have denoted by T', has the value We now 

denote this by K, and find the result of considering V+K as stationary. Differentiat- 
ing, and equating to zero, we obtain exactly the eame result as before, that is ft 

When we differentiate again with respect to 9 we find that V-f K is a minimum. 


19. Illustrations of the general equations of motion, (l) As a first and very 
simple example, we take the motion of a particle of mass tn in a plane curve. If at time t 
the radius-vector drawn from a fixed point be of length r, and make an angle 0 with an 
axis of X drawn from the same origin, the coordinates of the particle are 

^=rcosft y^rsinft 


Hence for the kinetic energy T we have 

2T=wi{(rcos 0-r(Jsin sin S+r^cos 6)% (1) 

or 2T — -f (2) 


In applying (6), 8, to the problem of finding*the r, ft equations of motion of the particle, 
we have to take the first expression for the kinetic energy. We obtain 


By (6), 8, we have to subtract from this 


m(rcoa d-r^sin 0)^(coa 0)+9n(r8in 0+r^co8 0)^(8in 6 ) ; 

that is The same result would, of course, be obtained by calculating 0T/9r. 

Hence the r-equation of motion is • wi(r-r^)=R, ,„(3) 

where B is the applied force in the outward direction along r. 

For the ^-equation we have ^ 2rr(J). 


We have to subtract from this 

- w(rcos ^-r^siq 0)^(r sin 0)+ni(rsin ft-f r^CQs 0)^ (r cos B) 

or zero. Thus the ^-equation of motion is 

m{f^9+2rr6)^e, ( 4 ) 

where 6 is the applied force perpendicular to the radius- vector. 
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Thif^iuethod, if it had been applied to the value of T in (2), would have failed. T is 
here a sum of squares referred to a set of axes so specialised that in the formation of T 
the quantities cos sin 6 have taken the special value! 1 and 0 ; and unless we go back 
to the fundamental expressions, for the velocities along the unspecialised axes 0.r, Oy, it 
is not apparent bow the process is to be carried out. 

It will be observed that in (1) we have 

g^(co8 0)=-^(r8iiid), ^(8in0)=^(rco8 0), 

SO that the ]ntegra)>ility conditions. are fulfilled, 'rhus it is possible to prriceed in the 
ordfliary way by calculatirm d^Tfdr and subtracting it from wn Tlie function of r 
involved in (1) and (2) is*lhe same, and so in the latter case the ordinary process 
remains applicable, though then, apparently^ the integrability conditions seem unfulfilled. 
This explains why in many cases, ey, in the next example, when specialised axes are 
taken, the ordinary method is applicable, while the other, set forth in § D above, is not. 
The latter can only be applied when the values of u, ... are perfectly general. 

20. Illustrations of the general equaticms of motion. (2) Gyrostatic 
pendulum. As a second example we take the gyrostatic pendulum problem already 
discussed above [21, VII]. The pendulum as oi'dinarily made is a rigid body symmetrical 
about a longitudinal axis, and containing a fly-wheel with its axis of rotation along the 
axis of symmetry. The suspension is by a Hooke’s joint, or by 
means of a piece of steel wire so short that it may be taken as 
untwistable, while yielding equally freely to bending forces in 
all vertical planes containing the wire (see Fig. 105). 

Suppose the axis of the flywheel to contain O, and denote this 
axis by OC. Let d be the inclination of OC to the vertical, yfr the 
angle which the vertical plane through OC makes with a fixed 
plane through the vertical containing the point of support, the 
angle which a plane containing OC, and fixed in the wheel, makes 
with a vertical plane also containing OC. We shall not suppose 
in the first instance that the pendulum, apai't from the flywheel, is 
symmetrical, but take C as its moment of inertia about the axis of 
the wheel, which we shall suppose to be a principal axis of moment 
of inertia, and A and B as the other two principal axes for the 
point of support. We shall also denote the moment of inertia of 
the flywheel about its axis by O', and its moment of inertia about 
any axis at right angles to this through the point of support by 

It is easy to show from Fig. 105 that the angular velocity of the pendulum (apart 
from the flywheel) about the axis of symmetry is - ^(1 - cos 0). That of the flywheel 
about the same axis is ^4* v^cos 6. We refer in what follows to Fig. 106, below. 

We suppose now that the principal axis about which the moment of inertia is B is 
inclined at the instant under consideration at the angle to the vertical plane containing 
the axis of the flywheel, So that, if without other change of position of that plane the 
axis o| rotation of the wheel were brought to the vertical, this principal axis would lie 

* There is here a deviation from the notation of 20, VII above ; but it can hardly be avoided 
unless the case containing the gyrostat is symmetrical. When there is symmetry the deviation 
consists simply in the interchange of C and O'. In comparing the solution here given in 20, 21 
with that of 21, VII, the reader will also observe that the u of the latter is the angular speed 
of an axial plane of the flywheel relative to an axial plane fixed in the turning case, so that 
For the turning case, or body, 
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in the plane from which yjr is measured. The pendulum is turning with angular velocity 
0 about OD, taken perpendicular |o the vertical plane through the axis of the flywheel, 
and with angular velocity ^sin 0 about an axis in that plane and at right anglea to the 
flywheel axis. The angular velocities about the axes of A and B (taken as related to the 
third axis as the usual axes Qy are to O^) are therefore ^ cos sin d8in<^ and 

- ^ sin ^ ^ sin 0 cos <f> respectively. 

The equation for the kinetic energy can now be wntteu down, and is 
TssJ{A(^cos<^+^8m ^sin dsin ^+v^sin 0cos0)*+C(l - cos 

+ J[A'(^+^8in«^)+C'{<^+V^co8d}*J (1) 

From this, by the ordinary process, since the coordinates of any particle of the bod^ are 
connected with the angles here specified by finite relations, we can obtain the equations 
of motion ; and this, of course, is the simplest mode of proceeding. All the data for 
forming the equations in this manner will be found worked out in Thomson and Tait, 
§ 330. The following is another discussion of the problem. 

• « 
21 . DismiHHion of gyrostatic peridulum. We refer the motion of any particle 
of mass m in the body to fixed axes coinciding for the instant under consideration 
with the principal axes A, B, 0, and denote the angular velocities about these axes by 
p, g, r. The corresponding angular velocities for the flywheel are p, g, r\ If a*, y, « be the 
coordinates with reference to these axes of a {Xirticle of mass m in the ])endulum apart 
from the flywheel, and y, z\ those of a particle of mass m' in the flywheel, we have 
:h^qz-ry, y ^rx-pz, 
it' = qz' - ry , = r\v* —pz\ i* = pf - qx\ 

Hence 2T - ryY + (rx -pz)^ -H (py - qxY}'] 

4- l[m'{{qz^ - ry )2+ (. V -pg ')* + (pf - q.v^Y}] ( 1 ) 

where the second line refers to the flywheel and the first to the rest of the pendulum. 
From this we obtain 
0T 

^ =2[»n { - (rx-pz)z +{py- j-c).?/}] + 2[«»'{ - (r'x' -p£)i! +(;^' - s-r')/)]. 

Calculating the total time-rate of variation of this, and taking account of the fact that the 
axes of reference coincide with the primupal aixes of the body, we get 

+ 2[m{i>(^^-8jr)+y(py+pi?-g-.r)J] 

+ similar expi'essions for the flywheel (2) 

From this w'o are to subtract, according to (6), 7, above, 

2 [7n { - i(rjj - pz) + '&{p!f - qx)}] + 2 [m'l - k\r\v ' - p/) + f(pf - qxf )] ], 
which vanish identically, and we have 2{7n(5c^-Ha;;f)}-(A-C)y, 2{7«(ir?/-f-.rJ)j=(B'- A)r. 
With these identities, and the substitutions y =• rx -pzy i =^py - qx^ y = 7 ’V - pz\ i' =py - qx\ 
'Bq = ^{m(xz - kx)}y A'g=2{w'(.cV-fVf)}, (2) becomes, with muation to the moment of 


external forces round the axis of A, 

( A 4- A')p - (B - C)gr - (A' - COyr' = L .• (3) ' 

Similarly we obtain another equation 

^ ' (B4-A')y-"(C-A)rp-(C'-A»-M. ..; (3') 


Tliese are really Euler’s equations of motion for the pendulum, and. might of course 
have been written down at once. Wb may now pass to the special axes 0(D, E, C), 
which have been so often used above, and which with 0(A, B, C), and the vertical OZ, 
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are indicated in Fig. 106 . The axis OE iiiovea witli the plane ZOC, and we may take 
EOB as the angle through which the body in its turning about OC has outstripped the 
plane ZOC. Denoting this angle by we have for the angular speed relative to this 
plane. From the diagram we have the following values 
of p, q (which have already been given in 20), 

p=0 cos <!>+}// sin dsin<l>y q= — ^8in<^+^sin ^cos0, 

and we have seen above that 

^(1 — cos 0), / ^ cos 0, 

Substituting in (3)^ and (3'), multiplying the first trans- 
fornfcd equation by cos c/>, and the second by sin </>, and 
subtracting the second prdiij'ct from the firet, we get the 
equation of motion, relative to the axis OD. Multiplying 
the first transformed equation by sin the second by cos if*, 
and subtracting the second product from the first, we get 
the equation of motion for OK. 

The reader may work all this out and compare with 
the results of the Ijagrangian process. lie may then pass 
at once to the case of symmetry about an axis coincident 
with that of the flywheel. We may however pass to the 
case of symmetry by supposing the angle €fi of Fig. 105 eciual to zero, and inserting* 
0+\f/<ji^»\ii 0 for p, ^ sin 61 for q, -^(1— cos^) for r, </>+^cos(9 for /, we get the 
61-equation of motion. Similarly the other equations can be obtained. 

If the pendulum be symmetrical about the axis of the flywheel, (3) becomes, with the 
substitutions specified above, 

A6i-{0(1 -cos61)sin d + Asin0cos0}^‘-*-i-C'sin 0 (4) 

where n denotes the speed, </>-|-^cos 61, of the flywheel about its axis, and A is put for 
A+A'. 

The other equations of motion will be found to be 

I A sin*-* 0 - C(1 - cos 0) cos 61} ^ + 2 {(A - C) cos 0 + C} sin 0 .Oip- C'n sin ^ . 61 — 0,'| 

In the first of the last-written equations, account of the second has been taken, in putting 
n for <^+^cos 0, and treating n as a constant. When the diflerenco of notation, referred 
to in the footnote on p. 423, is taken account of, it will be found that the equations of 
motion here found agree with those obtained from first principles in 21, VII, above. 

The angular speed of the flywheel is simply that, </>4-v^cos 0, of a top or gyrostat, .about 
the axis of figure. The expression w — (I - cos 61)^ h.as the same meaning, but involves 
explicitly the turning of the body of the pendulum due to the mode i»f suspension. 

* Referring to Fig. 105, we may introduce the Eulerian angles by supposing axes drawn 
from the point of suspension O, as there indicated. These axes 0(D, K, C) are to he taken 
as cdinciderit with the axe^O(A, 11, C) of the text. If 0 he the inclination of OC to the down- 
ward vertical, the anguhir speeds about the axes arc, for the hod}^ 0, ifaind, -^(1-cos^), 
and fflr the axes themselves ^siii^, ^cos 6, The rate of growth of angular speed about OD, 
regained for the moment as a fixed axis, is what we have denoted by j\ and this is made 
up of 0 duo to acceleration, together with, hy our rule, the two parts -^sin ^ . ^'cos^, 
-^<l-cos^)^.sin(?,.duo to the turning of OE about OC, .and the turning of OC al)out OK 
respectively. Thus, or by differentiating the value of p given in 20, and rcmembei ing that, in 
the rotation of the pendulum body (/>«/ 7iof^ in that of theflyn'hed)^ 0= - we have 

p = $ - ^^sin 9 oos ^ 1 - cos 9 sin 9)^= 6- ^®8in 9. 
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Putting now or cos 0)><ic, we have 

e ^=^-<508 (6) 

and therefore, since ^ is the velocity for the ignored coordinate we have from (8), 10, 
B-cos 1, A=0, where B and A are the functions from which the gyrostatic terms are 
derived. 

Now we can write 

= A^^sin*® +C^(1 -COS d)*+C'/i^cos 

=A^+Avf*8in*^+CvJ*(l-cos^)2+^!=2(Ti+K), (7) 

where K— 

Thus the kinetic energy is reduced to the sum of two quadratic functions, one, T^, of 
the velocities the otlier, K, of the momentum k corresponding to 
The equations of motion are reduced to two, which have the form • 

Ad— {C(l — cos d)sin d+Asin Ocos 0}vt*+#c^sin ^=0,'! /gv 

{A sin* 6 - C(1 - cos d) cos 0} ^ + 2 {(A - C) cos 0+C)»in6 .0\p^ K0»in ^ =0. j 
The terms K^^sind, -K^sintf are the gyrostatic terms. One is - ^ic3(cos ^)/30, the 
other is dK0(cos 0)1^0. 

22. Gyrostatic pendulum vihi\itmg through small range. These equa- 
tions can bo reduced, when 0 is small throughout the motion, to .tr, y coordinates, and 
take then a symmetrical form which exhibits better the gyrostatic terms. They are best 
obtained by transforming the kinetic energy to the new coordinates y, taken in a 
horizontal plane through the centre of inertia of the pendulum, with the projection of O 
upon this plane as origin. * 

We have, approximately, 1 -cos d=r*/2A*, where r{=(^*+y^)^} is the distance of the 
centre of inertia from the new» origin, d=»(.t:t+y^)/Ar, v^=(^S-y^)/r*, so that, neglecting 
terms of higher order than we get 

2T=^(i*+!>*)+^!=T, + K (1) 

For the calculation of the gyrostatic terms we huve 



=g+Ai+B^, 


2A»)’ 2A*)‘ 


Since BTj/Sfr, STj/Biy, 'dK.fdx, 'dKfdy are all zero, the equations of motion are 
tf ^ fdB . -v 

/3B 3A\.^9V ,, 

rfST, <f3T, 3V X 2iV y 9A dB 1 

^“35” “A*’ 


A® - Ky + myA^ S5 0, \ 
At^ + ici + wiy Ay as 0. / 


Aj^ + ici + wiy Ay sss 0. J 

The analogy of these equations to those for the simplest vibrations of an electron in a 
magnetic field has already beeii pointed out (see 9, IX, also 6, XX, below). 
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28. Motion of a hoop or disk treated hy modified Lagrangian equations. 
We now sketch as a final example the modified Lagrangian solution of the problem of a 
hoop or disk, which is interesting as a case in which tlfb conditions of integiubility (Ih 8, 
are in part fulfilled. The reader may compare the solution here given with that obtained 
by first principles in 7 , XVIII. 

We refer the motion of the centroid to rectangular axes 0 .r, Oy, Oz in and perpendicular 
to the plane in which the hoop rolls, with origin O at the point of contact, and denote the 
coordinates of the centroid by y, z. Let ^ bo the angle which the vertical plane through 
the axis of thd hoop makes with the fixed vertical plane containing 0;i7, and ^ bo the 
angular velocity of fAe hoop relatively to the former plane. The angular velocity of the 
hoop about its axis of figui^lK thus 5^+^ cos 0 . 

A consideration of the geometry .of the problem shows that the following equations 
hold : (1) If the inclination, d say, of the axis of the hoop to the vertical remain 
unaltered, and the hoop roll through an angle fix> 

y fiX' %i -y ^ • ^X* 

<2) Due to the alteration of 6 we have 

&ra= -rtsin 0 cos^. 80 , -asin ^sin-^ , 8^, 8 s=a cos 08 ft 

Combining these, we get 

X -- — </(<^ + ^ cos 0) sin ^ — a sin 0 cos ^ . OA 

1) = cos 0) cos yfr-a sin 0 sin . 0, V (1) 

£ = acoH0.0, J 


which are the kinematical conditions. 

The kinetic energy of the motion of the centroid is 

= J7na*[(sin 0 cos ^ + cos 0 sin ^ + sin 

+( — sin Oairi'jf . O+coa dcoa^lr .\//+coa ylr.<f>Y+coff0.H -(2) 
This reduces to T,= Jwa*(^+co 8 * 0 .^i* + ^*+ 2 cos 0 .^\i), (S') 


but for our present purpose it is necessary to leave it in the expanded form. 

Along with this we have the kinetic energy of rotation 

T,=i{A(^+^*8in*e)+C(^+^co8 0 )*}, ( 3 ) 


where C is the moment of inertia of the Jbody about its axis of symmetry, and A that 
about any other axis at right angles to the axis of symmetry and passing through the 
centroid. Then T=Tc+Tr ( 4 ) 

It will be seen from an examination of the expression for T above that the integrability 
conditions are fulfilled as between 0 and and 0 and yfr. As regards T^ the relative 
coordinates are integral functions of 0 , </i, and the ordinary methods apply. Hence 
the 0-equation for the hoop or disk can be found in the ordinary way by the equation 


JOT OT___OT 


.(») 


where Y{=fnga sin 0 ) is the potential energy, 
The yfr and equations %re however 


■.(6) 


I If')-?? ecosV')} =0, 

since dTrfd<li= 0 , Tlie last two equations may be written out in full by the reader. The 


^-equation reduces to 


dt dip ^ 
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The 0-equation (5) worked out lias the form 

(A+«aa*)0+(C+ma*- A^^*Bia0cos04-(C-l-wia*)<^^sin 0« r-9n^acos0. ...,'..(7) 

This equation agrees with that obtained by an appeal to first principles in 6, XVIII, 
above. 


24 . IrUegratim fif the canonical equor 

tiona. We now give a short account of the general method in dyiiamics 
invented by Sir William Rowan Hamilton and completed by Jacobi, and 
apply the method to the. discussion of the motion of a 4)op. The reader 
must refer back to the canonical e()uatioU8 proved in 6. The solution . of 
these equations was reduced by Hamilton ^ the integration of a ce^in 
partial differential equation, (7) below, or of a conjugate differential 
equation. The method here given of deriving the differential equations 
is taken from a paper by the author in Proc. R.S.E., Feb. 19, 1912. 

Hamilton and Jacobi reduced the solution of dynamical problems to the 
determination of a function (Hamilton’s “ Principal Function ”) S of the ^s, 
t, and k constants ..., a^, which depend on the initial configuration 

or motion of the system. When this function is known, the finite equations 
of motion are, as we shall prove, the partial derivatives of S with respect 
to these constants, each equated to another constant, that is 


3S , 


d8_j 


3S , 


(1) 


Any problem is solved when the qs for time t arc found in terms of <, the 
initiU cbordinates/and the initial speeds, or a set of 2k distinct constants by 
which the initial configuration and motion can be expressed. 

The solution consists therefore in a set of k equations of the form . 

^^2? ••• > ••• » ^)» •••......(2) 

which we shall write in the abbreviated form 

?<— ./i(^> 0* (3) 


From (2) or (3) we obtain so that the speeds can also be 

expressed in terms of (a, b, t). Now from (2) wc can find the values of 
the 6s in terms of the qs, the as, and t These substituted in (3) give 
equations of the form = a, t). These values of the speeds, used in 
(1) of 6, give k equations of the form Pi = Fi{q, a, t). By differentiation 
of this, and use of the canonical equations, we get for any p, 

SH , . 3H ^ , ^Kdp dp 



where H is a function of the qa, the j>s, and t, as explained in 6. But 
differentiation .of H as thus expressed gives 


m m . 9H ^ . .. . 3H ^ 
dq dpi'Sq^dp^Zq^ ^* 9 ? 
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wher^ (3H/^) on the right is the partial derivative of H, when H is made 
• a function of {q, a, t) by substitution from (4) in the value of K as given in 
(2), 6. Hence (4) and (5) give Ic equations of the form 

■ . ( 0 ) 

The left-hand side of (6) suggests that each p may be the partial derivative 
dSfdq of a«function S of the qa and t, so that all the terms on the left 
vanish identically. 

If, moreover, the v^iie of S cause the right-hand side of (6) to vanish, 
we have, since p = BS/Bj, 'd(39t/dt -H H)/3q = 0, Hence, if we insert for 
the .corresponding p in H expressed in terms of the qa, the pa, and t, and 
use the abridged notation, we get 



for the determination of the function S, which, with p=9S/3q, as suggested 
above, will fulfil all the eonditions involved in the equations of motion. 


This is Hamilton’s partial dificrential equation. 

We have dS/<i<=9S/9f-H2(}3S/9g), so that by (7), 

( 8 ) 

If the right-hand side of this be denoted by L, it will, when T-i-V = /t, 
coincide with L as defined in 3. Thus to a constant we have 

S=jLtf<, (9) 

which may be used for the calculation of S. 

Equation (8) gives to an additive constant 

S = 2(pq)-|{(pj)-|-H}rf<=2(p?)-S', (10) 


which defines a second function S'. ' We have dS' fdt='2(pq)+li, and if we 
suppose S' to be a function of the pa and t, we get 

dS7d<= 0S'/9«-t-2(p 3S'/9p). 

Further, if we put 9S'/9<= H, and q = ^'ldp, we shall have 



which is Hamilton’s wcond differential equation. If, instead of the 
equations P{=F,(q, a, t), we obtain, as we may, equations of the form 
qt=Q{(p a, t), and proceed [as We did for p and (9H/9q)] to express 
q and (9H/9g), on the supposition now that H is a function of (p, a, t), we 
are led to (11), so- that S' is a function of theps and t,.by which S may be 
. replaced.. , 
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It may be proved that 3S/3o= — 3S'/3a, except when a is the value of a 
constant.^), taken as one of the constants in S. Obviously “dSIdt— —dS'/dL 
The second partial differential equation (11) may be obtained by a process 
in which the ^>8 and qa play a part precisely similar to that played by the 
qa and pa in the process by which the first, (7), was arrived at. This fact 
illustrates the reciprocity of the two equations, which corresponds to the 
duality of the canonical equations. It will be seen that (7) or (11) is the 
proper partial differential equation according as H is expressed as a function 
of the qa and or as a function of the pa and t. * » 


25. Jcicohis theorem. Jacobi showed th&t if a complete integral of (7) 

is known, that is an integral which contains k constants, a^, 

besides the additive constant, the integrals of the canonical equations are 
(1) of 24, with the k equations * 


.( 1 > 


3S 

; 

This can be proved directly by showing that <f(3S/3a)/(fj is constant, so 

that (1), 24, are consistent with the equations of motion. We have 


<U'Za 'daX^t'^ VZq)i Xdq'dd) Zti \dqdaJ 

But L = 2 (p 2)— H, and therefore 

This, since dS/dq =p, makes the expression on the right of (2) zero, and the 
theorem is proved. 

The k equations (1) of 24 enable the coordinates (the $») to bo found 
in terms of t and the 2k arbitrary constants, which express the initial 
configuration and motion ; and these equations [(2) above] are therefore the 
complete solution of the dynamical problem proposed. 


26. Com in which H does not contain t. If the function does not 
depend on t as an explicit variable, (7) of 25 becomes 

' f (1) 

where h is put for the constant value which, as we have seen, H now 
possesses. Integrating from t^{ — 0) to f, we obtain ^ 

S Id "I* ••• I O/^f ... , Ujijv j , A"). ...............(2) 

The function W is the value of Hamilton’s Characteristic Function ■ 

• S+H«-Ho<o 

when.H does not contain t. It is a complete integral of (1) for each value 
of /(.; that is, it is possible to choose the constants a,, ... , a*.! so as to give 
for any chosen value of h arbitrary values of dW/dqi , ... , 3W/3gj_,; and. 
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conversely, i£ these constants can be so assigned, W is a complete integral 
of (1). For if we desire that 3W/3g'„ ... , 3W/9gt_i shall have certain 
arbitrary values ... , *** » (Pk)ot tg, (?*)o> ••• » 

h=hg, the corresponding value of h, and then the value of dWjdqt is that 
given by the value hg of H. 

Thesqnaaons |^-6. (8) 

give the “path”Jby the first /c— 1, and the time of passage is given by 
the fast. 

The reader may prove that, if coordinates qi, q^y ... , qi do not appear in H, 

S=Cig^i+C272+*»*+<7<9i+U(^, qi^u 7it)» 

where Cg, are the (constant) components of momentum correspond- 
ing to the absent coordinates. 


27. A Uyp on a horizontal plane without friction, Jacobis solution by 
the Hamilton^ Jacobi method. As an example we take the motion of a top on 
a horizontal plane without friction. We take ;r, y as the horizontal coordinates of the 
centroid, C and A as the moments of inertia about the axis of figure and about an axis 
transverse to the axis of figure and through the centroid, respectively, and the rest of the 
notation as usual. The horizontal components of velocity are ty y, and the vertical velocity 
(downwards, since 0 is taken with reference to the upwaifi vertical) is hfnnO . 6, The 
kinetic and potential energies are 

T«=i{M(i;H2/*+A28in«6^.^0+A^+A8in3fl.vt2+C(<^+^cosW, V=*My/4Cos0, ...(1) 

where of course h is not the energy constant, but the distance of the point of support 
from the centroid. 

The coordinates are thus 


y2=y, (2) 

The last two and the first two do not appear in T or V. The momenta corresponding to 
these are * 


P2=Myy p2^(M.h^+A)sin^6 /?4=C(<^+^cos 6/), 

/?5=A8in*^. \t+Ocos0(^+^cos0). ...(3) 
Solving these last equations for the velocities, and substituting in the value of T+ V 



We can now form the canonical equations 


3H . 3H . 3H . an . 3H 

With these of course are the companion equations^ 

• . 0H . 



The first two and the last two of the canonical equations are 


Pi=0, Pj= 0, j94=0, Pi=0, (6) 

since qi, g. do not appear in H. 

Thnswehave Pi=«i* (®) 
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ivhere C|, (?2t constant. These are first integrals, and they state results 'we are 

already familiar with, namely 

M.c=Ci, M^=C2, Cj(<ji+^co8 d)=C4, A sin*^\^+C?tco8d=Cft (7) 

The last two state the constancy of angular speed ^ cos w, and of angular momentum 
about the axis of figure, and the constancy of a.m. about the vertical through the 
centroid, while the first two assert that the centroid moves with uniform velocity. 

The Hamiltonian dificrential equation in the present case is 



where in II has been substituted for />2) Pa P& their values as partial diilerontial 
coefficients 3S/d.r, 0S/3y, ... of the “princijial function” S. Thus, by (4), 






Y3SV 


/3S 3S 


flV. l/3S\n 

V+c{^)f 


// ^A+MA*8in*d\d6f/ "^Asin'-^^w^ 

+ M^4cosd ..(9) 

Wo notice in the first place that T+ V=A', a constant, and that 0 is the only coordinate 
which appears in (9). Hence, by 26, we assume 

S=3 - A7-f.c,.r+r2y+C4</>-f C5^+F(^)= -h't+W, (10) 

where F is a function of 0 to be found. [Here and in what follows A' is put for the 
energy constant, to prevent confusion.] Now we have 0S/(36^=sF'(6>), and so get, by (9), 

A + MA*5n*^ ('a^) ~ cos ^ - V - “ 0«4“ ' ^ 

Thus we have F(0)= J{(A+MA*sin*0)/(^)|^rf^, (12) 

where f(6) is given by ( 1 1 ). Hence jjj = 'dBfdO = F\6)f and 

i93={{A+MA»Hiii*0)/(6»)}i (ir) 

Thus finally we obtain 

S= ~A'<+c,a;+C2y+C4</»+C5^+ J {{A+MA*sin2^)/(^)}^rf6^, (13) 

which containing, as it does, five distinct constants, is the complete integral of (8). 

By (3), 26, the integral equations corresponding to the canonical equations are 


'as__ ..DW 


’dA' “ 


(14) 


"dci~ 

where A], A2, A4, A5, are all constants. 

If now we write R={(A+MA*sin*6>)//(^)}^, we get, from (14) and (11), 

The first two and the last two of these equations, (15), give the “path” of the top, the 
remaining equation, the third, the time of passage from an initial to a final configuration. 


(15) 


I 




From the third equation w-e get 
so that the first two become 

.r — A|SsCj(< — #1,), y— A2”C2(^-- <(,), ....(16) 

which again shows that the centroid moves along a straight line with uniform speed. 
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THEORY OF GYROSTATIC DOMINATION 


1. Cycloidal Motion. An important feature of the second edition 
of* Tliomson and Tait’s Natural PkHomphy, publislied in 1879, is the 
discussion there given of what the authors called cycloidal systems, which 
in their most general form contain rotating flywheels. The simplest 
example of cycloidal motion (apart from the motion of a particle under 
gravity in a cycloidal path) is that of a particle hung by a vertical spiral 
spring of negligible mass. The equation of motion is 

^+f*=0, 

where I is the distance through which the spring is drawn out when the 
particle hangs in statical equilibrium. In this ctise the displacement z 
from the criuilibrium position is a simple harmonic function of the time, 
which is also the law fulfilled by the bob of a cycloidal pendulum as 
regards the displacement of the bob along the cycloidal path from the 
lowest position. ; For if ,s be that displacement the differential equation for 
motion along thp arc,‘ situated with the vertex as the lowest point, is 

where a is the radius of the generating circle of the cycloid. 

Here the solution of the differential equation is given by the roots of 
the (juadratic a 



which are pure imaginarics, so that the motion is simple harmonic in the 
real period 27r(4a/gf)Vthat is the period is that of a simple pendulum of 
length equal to the length of the cycloid from the middle point to either 
cusp, ‘ • •• 

On the other hand, if a particle w^ere constrained to move under gravity 
in a cycloid with* its cusps turned downward, tlie equation of motion 
would be a 


O.G. 
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for the force per unit mass along the path, which is numerically gsj^a in 
both cases, is, contrary to the former case, now directed away from the 
middle point. The roots of the quadratic are real, and the finite equation is 

where a= 07 / 4 a)^. This might perhaps be regarded as simple harmonic 
motion in an imaginary period 2'7ri(4a/gf)*. 

Both these examples are typical of what Thomson and Tait called 
cycloidal motion. In such motion each component of cysplacement is in 
the general case of the form 

where X, X', ... are real or complex quantities. With real values of the 
coefficients of the equation of motion the complex roots occur in pairs 
(a+fiif a— )8i), and every such pair furnishes a term of the form • 

C^*cos(/8^— /), 

where C and /are constants of integration. 

2. Cycloidal systefins coiitaming Jlyvheels. Wo can only give a very 
short discussion of cycloidal systems which contain gyrostatic flywheels. 
A general cycloidal system is one acted on by forces of two kinds^ 
“ positional forces which are proportional to displacements, and “ motional 
forces” which are proportional to velocities, and is such that its kinetic 
energy, T, is a homogeneous quadratic function of the velocities with 
constant coefficients. Thus if q^ be the coordinates defining the 

configuration of such a system, the equations of motion of the system arc 

^ ^ + <* 2?2 + • • • + + 0292 + . . . = 0 , 

d 3T 

M +.A9i + ^.98+ •• • “ 0> 

If as=Vi, ... the positional forces are said to be conservative; if 

aj= — c,, ... we have gyrostatic terms, which also involve no dissi> 
pation of energy. Non-gyrostatic motional forces are not hero considered. 
If a particular solution of the equations of motion be 

= .... 

then, if T, be the same quadratic function of h^, A, that T is of q^, q ^, ... , 

we obtain by substitution in the differential equatioifti 
0T 

X® Q^+X(aiXj+a2X2+***)+ 




( 2 ) 
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If now 2Ts=a,ijj*+2aijjij2+ ... +<%y2®+2aj3jgjj+ 

these equations become 

(o4j\®+cq\+ aj)Aj+(cq2X®+a2\+a2)^+...= 
(ttjjX® + 6iX + + (<*22^® + 62 X + + . . . = 


• ••I 


"’1 

0. 


(3) 


With Ctj2 ^21* ^13 


=s a23 = a32« , so that we get the determinantal equation 


«u^HaiX+a^, ai2X*+a2X+ Og, ... 

b^+^2* ••• 

9 ••• 

••...) 



which is of degree 2k in X, and has 2k roots on 'which, the possible 
particular solutions depend. If we use any one of the roots in (3) we 
shall obtain the ratios of the values of h^, h^, ... to Xj (or of any A;—! of 
the hs to the remaining h), that is we obtain a solution with one arbitrary 
constant Aj. Each root thus gives a particular solution with one arbitrary 
constant, and the general solution is the sum of these particular solutions. 
By proper choice of the arbitrary constants, the general solution may be 
made to satisfy any given initial conditions. 


3. Effect of repeated roots of the detemmmwtal equation on stability. 
But these conditions presuppose that the roots X are all different. The 
determinantal equation may however have multiple roots, and in either or 
both of two ways : (1) For a particular value of X not only the determinant 
D of (4) may vanish, but all the minor deterininants, up to and including 
those obtained by striking out m— 1 rows and m— 1 columns from the 
main determinant, may vanish. * If this is the case, the determinantal 
equation has m identical roots ; but no terms containing powers of t appear 
in the solution. The only effect of the root of multiplicity m is that m of 
the coeflScients h ^, ... are left undetermined. These may be chosen 
arbitrarily, and the necessary m independent particular solutions obtained. 

(2) It is possible for the determinantal equation to have a multiple root 

without evanescence of the minor determinants in the manner specified. 
The necessary particular solutions can then only be obtained by supposing 
that h^, A3, ... are not constants, but rational integral functions of the 
time. * 

To prove shortly these statements, we go back to (1), 2, and regarding 
X as d/dt, to which for the solution assumed it is equivalent, we write 

(3) as 

(aiiX*+aiX+ Oi)g2+(aijX*+agX+ Oj)grg+... =0,’| 
(a2iX*+i>iX+^i)5j+(aj2X*+6jX+^j)gg+... — 0, f 



:<nrBQgT^^ 




'These equations. uiafy be solved by ajssnzning one of "the qs to be known b;^_ •' 
its coefficient h, then by . omitting one of the equations, A— 1 equations ;; 
are made available to give .thtf remaining I js in terms of the assumed 
value. In this Way, “if M^, Mg, ... be first minors of the determinant D, 
being of course functions of X, and V be the function defined in (8) below, 
weget gg=MgV, (2) 

and it is clear that DV=0. , , . ^ 

It is of no consequence what set of first minors is chosen. • • 

y is a function of t, and is called by Routh \Adv. Rigid DynamicSy 
Ch. VI] the type of the solution. It is that function which operated on by 
the functions Mg, . ..• yields . the values of the coordinates. If the roote 

of the equation D = 0 be X', X"', ..., each of the expressions .... satisfies 

the equation, and so the general form of V is given by 

Y==LV'«+LV''‘ + ...‘, (3) 

where L', L", ... are the arbitrary constants. Should however m roots, X, 
be equal, we shall have, by the usual theory of equality of roots, for V the 

equation V^(I^+L,e+...+L,„.,«>»-‘)e^<+etc. (4) 

that is VssILo+Li + |e^‘+etc. (.5) 

Thus, by (2), we have 

V. ... 

^g=|LoM 2 +L,Mj^+...+Lm_,Mj,^^^ |e*‘+etc., 


( 6 ) 


where the etc. denotes terms depending on other roots. 

Now we know that if M be a rational integral function of the operator 
d/dt ( = X) and n be any integer, 




M 


and so obtain 


9 *= 


a\» 



(1) 

m-i ^ 

1 

A 

[ +etc.,| 

i 




•( 7 ) 


From this it follows that the necessary and sufficient condition that there 
shall be no terms involving powers of t in the solution, is that all the 
minors of D up to and including the (nt— l)th should vanish. For tlie 
investigation shows l^t the root X of multiplicity m must, if such 
terms are to be excluded, be repeated wi — 1 times in every firat minor of D. 
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I But if the root is thus repeated it is repeated also m— 2 times in every 
; second minor, times in every third mijiior, and so. on. These minors 
appear in consequence of the ^fferentiations in (7) and all vanish, in con- 
sequence of the repetition of ^irroot. 

The general rule as to the Stability of a moving system is that the real 
roots, and the real parts of the complex roots, should be either all negative 
or all zero^ These are the general necessary and sufficient conditions, 
subject to the following reservations as to equal roots, which we give 
substantially as stated by Routh (Jioc, cit). As a rule there are, in the 
case of equality of roots, tewis containing powers of £ as factors. If X 
be positive a term Lt*e^ renders the system unstable. If X be negative 
the highest possible numerical value of this term is |L(s/6X)*|, and, if X 
1)e small, an initial disturbance may be such as to make the oscillatory 
disturbance of the ^s a serious departure from the stable state. But if the 
initial disturbance does not have this effect, the term ultimately disappears 
and the motion is stable. 

Of course if X is a pure imaginary, ni, the term is of the form t^sinni 
and the motion is unstable. 

If there are more than k equal roots, there will be powers of I in the 
solutions as factors. 


4. Motiofial forces. Dissipatimi fiinctmi. With regard to motional 
forces it may be noted that (1), 2, give (with BV/ 0 g 2 » ••• ^or the 

positional forces, supposing these conservative) by multiplication of the first 
by jfi, of the second by ••• addition, 

+ (^) 

• 

The quadratic function of the velocities shown in brackets on the right 
of (1) is essentially positive for all natural motional forces, and is the 
rate of diminution of the energy of the system. It has been called by 
Lord Rayleigh the “ dissipation function ” and by Thomson and Tait the 
dissipativity.” Denoting the dissipation function by F, we get by (1) 

T+V = Eo-j*F(i<, (2) 

where is the total energy when f =0. When the system is at rest in an 
equilibrium position \ and F are zero, otherwise they are both positive. 
Heifce, as time advances, while the system moves, the time integral of F 
must continually increase towards infinity unless the system comes asym- 
totically to rest, or V diminishes towards — oe . If V is positive the system 
will come more and more nearly to rest in the configuration for V = 0, and 
unless y is positive in the zero configuration, the equilibrium is unstable 
[see Thomson and Tait, § 345“ et aeq.]. 
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It is to be observed that gyrostatic motional forces contribute nothing 
to dissipation, and do not appear in the dissipation function, though they 
have a .very real existence in the equations of motion, If for example 
“*?*» ^i?i wholly gyrostatic, 02 + 61 = 0 , and the term (Ug+^i) jift 
disappears from the dissipation function on the right of ( 1 ). 

Motional forces sero. Cryroilatio systems. The algebraic conditions 
are simplified if the motional forces are zero, for then the <Ieterininant 
has Ic roots, each a value of The ik values of X may be denoted by 
dtX', ±X", ... , and the complete solution of tl\p equations of motion is 

< 71 = AV'»+B'e-^'‘ + AV^'+B'e-^"* +..,, 

q 2 =^(A'e^'‘+B'e-*'‘)+^*(AV*'‘+B''e-*'' 0 +..., 

But now equations (3), 2 , become 

(<ijjX*+ <*1)6.1 +(fli2X®+ 02)6.3+ ■•* “*^>1 

(0.21X* + ^1)61 + (<122^* + ^2)63 +...= 0,J 

To see the effect of equality of roots let X'^=X"^ and assume that the 
first minors of D vanish. Then twice over in ( 2 ) we can take an arbitrary 
value of hjh^, and in terms of this obtain the other ratios. If these values 
of the ratios hjhi be denoted by r', 1 ^' we have for the arbitrary constants 
A'+Af', B'+B", r'A'+r"A". r'B'+r"B", A'", B'", ... , A“>, B'»>, 
in all 2k, Wc have therefore the general solution. In a similar way a 
triple root, a quadruple root, etc., may be shown to leave the number of 
particular solutions unaltered. 

For the discussion of gyrostatic systems it is desirable to suppo.se the 
kinetic energy reduced to a sum of squares of velocities with positive 
coefficients each equal to unity [as in ( 2 ), 7, XIX], and V to a .sum of 
squares of coordinates with positive or negative coefficients as the case may 
be.* This amounts to supposing that the cooidinates are those which 
would be “normal coordinates” if there were no motional forces. It will 
conduce to clearness also to adopt Thomson and Tait’s notation of 12 for a 2 , 

13 for ttg, ... , 21 for 6 ^, 23 for 6 j As we shall suppose (unless it is 

otherwise stated) that no motional forces appear that are not gyrostatic* 
we have OjbO, b^—O, c^—0, .... Hence, since the motional forces are 


gyrostatic, we have 

12= -21, 13= -31, 23= -32 (3) 

T = i(2i®+2,*+j3*+...), V=J(crigfi*+cr 2 ? 2 ®+...), (4) 


* For the general theory of vibrations about equilibrium, and the conditions of transformation, 
see Whittaker, Analytical Dynamics, Chapter VIL See also Routh, Advanced Rigid Dynamics, 
Chapter Vll. ♦ 
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and the equations of motion become 

«7i + 12 + 13j, + . . . + = ( 

?* + 2 1 ?i + 23 jj, + . . . + = ( 

?3 + 31?i + 32 +...+ crag's = ( 

9 


The detenninantal equation now becomes 
X*+sii. 12X, 13X, 

• * 21^t XHKTg. 23X, 

31X, • 32X. X®+ci3. 


Since 12= —21, 13= —31, ... , this is a skew determinant. 

Tt will be of use in examples of gyrostatie systems to have the expanded 
determinantal equation for two, three, and four equations of motion. These 


are X*‘b(cTj+CT2+12*)X^+cijCT2=0. (7) 

X«+(CT, +ct2+®s+ 1 2*+23*+31*)X*+ {Bri(cT2+31*) 

+ CT2(si8 +12 *)+ ct3(Wi + 23*)} X* + cricr2®8 =* ^ (8 ) 


X*+(crj + 572+5X3+ cr 3 + 12 *+ 28 *+ 34 ®+ 13 *+ 34 *' 4 - 41 *)X® 

+ {5TiST2 + 6T25r3 + 5r35r*+674STi + 6T3Cr2 + (57, + CJ2)34* 

+ (CTj + STg) 14* + (5X3 + 574) 1 2* + (5X4 + 5Xj) 23* + (CXj + 5X3)42* 
+(5X2+5X4)132+ 12 . 34+ 13 . 42 + 14 . 23}X* 

+ (5Xi5X25Xs + 5X25X35X4 + 5X35X45X1 + 5X15X25X4 + 5Xi5X234* 

+ 5 X 25 Xj 41 * + 5X35X142* + 5X15X423* + 5X45X2I3* + 5X45X3! 2 *)X* 

+5X15X25X35X4 = 0 ( 9 ) 

• 

6. Example : Gyrostatie pendulum^ tiro freedoms. Wc take as an example 
the equations of the gyrostatie pendulum (0), 22, XTX, above. These, as already stated, 
are precisely similar to the equations for the simplest case of motion of an electrified 
particle, an electron, in a plane at right angles to the lines of force of a magnetic field. 
The equations may be written 

u? +??.'(? =0, y^kJt+VSy^O, (1) 

where Xr= k/A, V5 = mghlA. 

Here 12 —X*, and t3=imghlAy and the detei'ininantal equation is 

(X2+cy)3+122A'-«=0. 

If the given equations llkd been of the more general form, 

• AX-Kiji’^Ex=0y By+Kifc+F^=0, 

we could, by writing $=^x(A)^y transformed them to 

where i=K(AB)i, TS^=Vlli. 

We shall consider this case a little in detail. The determinantal equation is 

(X*+6X,)(A*+nx»)+-fc»X*=0. 
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This equation involvea only even powera of X, and so the roots will occur in pairs 
dbf/i+iV). For stability it is necessary that every fi should be zero, otherwise terms 
would appear in the solutions. 

There are two possibilities of stability, and n>ay he both positive or both 
negative. If they are both positive we see at once that both roots of the quadratic 
X'*, X"® are negative, so that* all four roots ±X', iX" are pure inmginaries, and the 
solution is oscillatory and stable in the usual sense. 

If however CTj and STg are both negative, another condition must Ije fulfilled. The 
product of the roots, X'*X"*, is positive, and so they have the same sign, ^heir sum will 
be negative, and they will be real if • ^ 

i*>- (CT, + tSj ) + 2 

or as we may write it, taking k jxjsitive, 

i>(-ST,)*+(-5T,)i 

ThoHO ire the conditione of stability. Now the rotational coefficient is in gyrostatic 
systems usually veiy large. Taking it so, wo see that the sum of the roots is numerically 
very largo in comparison with their pi-oduct, so that one root must be largo and the 
other small numerically. The approximate numerical value of the greater of the two 
roots IS thus and that of the smaller is therefore More exactly the i-oots are 

-(i»+CT,+sr3)(l 


If no rotivtional terms existed, and 5T„ 5 T, were positive, the system would have two 

27r/CT,f 2 w/ 5T,4 having 2w/(CT,5T,)4 as their 

exists is tlm wnie as th* t f ^ ***" periods when rotation 

exists IS tile suriie as that for zero rotation. 

insteSL^-’ T'.w "r^**^*"^* ■“*>«<»>« are not oscillatory, and there is 

into stobdity ^But inviti**^ r Sufficiently rapid rotation converts these two instabilities 

esubhshment of rotation still leaves one froedom stable, the other unstoble. It is clear 
b^rotuon"" »«‘«l>iHtiea can be stobilised 

wSuIlT I'r the different 

3, 4, 5, Vnl »"«“g®d. These are described with sufficient fulness in 


ami nuiffnetic 

eTu^Ero “"'y ‘''*8’'**^ ftom that just treated The 

?l+*3^2-*irf3 + STlVl = 0,] • 

?*+^iys-^3^,+srgf/,=0,[ (1) 

ft + *2^1 - + Way, « 0. J 

i '^yr‘0‘.rr' r *” 
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It is clear from the remark just made that the turning would be about an axis the 
direction cosines of which are proportional to ^3* 'l^bis suggests changing to this 

line through the origin as one coordinate, say that of f, and two other axes, of x and y, at 
right angles to themselves and to this direction. Multiply!*' ' then the first equation by 
Xti, the second by ^21 third by and adding, we get 

kiiji + ^ 2^2 + ^ 3^3 + +^ 3^373 “ 

or, if we suppose the left-hand side divided by = 2+Z=0. 

Now let ly w/, n be the direction cosines of the axis of x ; those of the axis of y are then 
k{n-~kj,y hj,-k^m)l2ta. Multiplying the first equation by f, the second by ?», 
aiubthe third by ?i,*and adding, we get .i)-2ciiy-|-X=0. 

Similarly, multiplying the equations respectively by the cosines of the axis of ;y, and 
noting that w‘-* = l, we find ;y-h2(*K/;-f Y =0. 

Thus the equations of motion are 

.r-2c*)j/-l-X=0, ;y-i-2(iKt*-h Y=sO, £-l-Z=0 (2) 

•These may bo regarded as the equations of motion of a particle attached by massless 
springs to a body revolving uniformly about the axis of z. This is Thomson and Tait’s 
interpretation of the case, but other interpretations are possible. For example, they are 
exactly the equations of motion of an electron in a combined electric and magnetic field 
in which the magnetic force acts along the axis of z. The first two equations give the 
effect of the magnetic field on the electron in its motion in the electric field, the final 
terms in all three equations take account of the forces acting against the inertia of the 
electron, and of the electric forces in the three component dir’oetions. 

The Zeeman cflect in its most elementary form is due to the action of a magnetic field 
in changing the period of vibrational motion of an electron in a plane (the plane of .r, y) 


at right angles to the magnetic field intensity. Jf there were no magnetic field the 
e<|uations of motion would be, we shall suppose, 

,)'+r7.r-0, = £ + rrrr=0, (;j) 

where T3 is positive. The imposition of the magnetic field in the ^-direction gives the 

eq nations .t- - 2 wi/ + tTT.r =- 0, y + 2fti.r + try?/ = 0, 2 -h = 0 (4) 

Thus we have 12 = 2w, 23 = 31 =0, and the determinantal equation is, by (4), 

+ (37rr + -i- nr ^ = 0 (5) 


The first two ccpiations of (4) are <iuite inde})endeiit of the third, and so we liave from 

them k^ + (2CT + 4a)‘0 + trr- = 0 ((j) 

Multiplying the last result by trr, and subtracting the product from (.'>), we obtain 

A® + (2?rr + 4 w2) A* + rrf^k^ = 0. 

This gives A^ = 0, and A^ + (2trr + 4to-) A^ + (7) 

In this case of three freedoms the motion at right angles to the axis of r, taken by itself, 
is stable whether CJ be negative or iK)sitive, provided the condition stated in fi is fulfilled. 
If oT be positive, the whole motion is stable ; if HT is negative, tlie z motion is not stable. 

8 . Gjfrostath dom/itmtion. Larfje and smidl roota of the determinantxd 
equidimi. When the gyrostatic terms are due to very rapidly rotating 
flywheels they “ dominate ” the motion ; for example, in (6) the term 4ftr is 
very great. Hence there is a large root of (7) and a small one. Approxi- 
mately these are given respectively by 
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The large root is practically independent of the applied forces which enter 
through cr; the small root (Spends very directly on these forces, but is 
rendered small by the gyrostatic coefficient. Thus we have an example of 
what has been called " gyrostatic domination.” 

To a first approximation the large root is — and to this approximation 
does not depend on the applied forces at all. Hence Thomson and Tait have 
called the motion corresponding to this root “ ad3mamic.” We i^U not use 
this term : one motion is as dynamical as the other, and it may be preferable 
to refer to one as the rapid motion and to the other as the Slow motion, alu 
ordinary applications 2‘7r/%\ is the period of pi;^ssion. When \ is the large 
root the precession is fast, when X is the small root the precession is slow. 

When however must be taken as small in comparison with vs, as for 
the electron in the magnetic field, the determinantal equations give again 
(6) ; but we have now approximately 

.,(1*22,). 

The period of “ precession,” being 2x/iX, is in this case 2'jr/(cT^±w). 

If, for example, the electron goes round in a circle, it does so in one or 
other of these two periods, according to the direction of motion. 

We have thus treated again, with rather more detail, the problem of the 
gyrostatic pendulum when restricted to motion of small amplitude. Up to 
a certain point the analogy between this pendulum and the electron moving 
in an electric and magnetic field is complete. 

9. System iv-ith four freedoms. The reader can now write down at once 
the equations for a system of four freedoms with six gyrostatic links con* 
necting each freedom with the three others. Such a system is fully discussed 
in Thomson and Tait’s Natural FhiloSophy, §§346*“... 345**‘, apd we shall 
here only state the main results, leaving the verification, which is not 
difficult, to the reader. 

(1) If no forces act, that is if 571=03 =crg=* ©4=0, the determinantal 
equation (8), 6, has two zero roots, and, except as a special case, two others 
(values of —X®) which are real and positive. The modes of motion' ebrre* 
sponding to the zero roots are neutral as regards stability, the other two 
modes are stable. 

(2) If the forces be not zero but very small, the determinantal equation 
has the two roots just referred to, and two other r&ts, which replace the 
zero roots of the case of no forces. These are given (nearly) by the quadratic 
equation obtained by leaving out from (9). 6, powers of X greater than the 
fourth, and retaining only the terms involving the six gyrostatic coefficients 
12, 13, ..., 34, in the coefficients of X* and X®. 

(3) All four modes ot motion are stable, but for this it is not. necessary 
that tJi, STg, STg, xs^ should be all of one sign. The product must be positive, 
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so that two must be negative, two positive. If tar^, tUg be positive, © 3 , 
negative, the following two inequalities are |he necessary and suificient 
conditions of stability, 

LJ2 ^^4 18 ^ 42 ± V, 

where the plus signs give one inequality, the minus signs the other. All 
the conditions are fulfilled when the rotation is suflSciently rapid and the 
coefficients have sfiitable v^ges. 

For further particulars andjEor conclusions as to general systems the 
reader should consult the Natural Philosophy ^ §§ 345** to 345“^***. 



CHAPTER XXI 

GEOMETRICAL REPRESENTATION OF* THE MOTION OF A TOP 

1. Motion of a rigid itody tinder no foreett. A new mode of presentmg 
the theory of the motion of a top was worked out by Darboux in his notes 
on Despeyrous’ Conre de Mdcanique, on the basis of a theorem due to Jacobi 
connecting the motion with that of a body under the action of no external 
forces. We consider therefore first Poinsot’s theory of the latter motion. 

A rigid body turns about a fixed point, O, under no applied forces ; its 
angular speeds are about the principal axes 0(A, B, C) drawn through 
O. The moments of inertia are of course A, B, C. First we suppose that 
the applied couples are not zero, but have values L, M, N. The equations 
of motion are three, of the form 

Ap-(B^C)gr=L (1) 

and are applicable even if there is translational motion of the point O. 

If now we multiply the first equation by p, the second by q, and the third 
by r, and add, we obtain 

App + B^' Crr = Lp + Mg' + Nr. 

But if T be the kinetic energy of the rotational motion this equation is 

^ = I4>+Mg+Nr, (2) 

that is the time>rate of increase of this kinetic energy is the rate at which 
the couples do work. Hence, if L, M, N are zero, the value of T is constant. 

Again, multiply the equations of motion by Ap, Bq, Cr, respectively ; we 
get, if H*=A*p*+BY+CV, 

^=g(LAp+MBg+NO> (3) 

H is the resultant A.M., and (Ap, B 5 , Cr)/H its direction cosines. Thhs the 
equation states that the rate of growth of H at any instant is equal to the' 
total moment of the couples about the localised vector direction of H. If 
L, M, N are all zero the resultant H remains unchanged both in magnitude 
and in direction. This direction will be indicated by OH (or by OL) iii 
the diagrams which follow. 
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That OL remains thus stationary may he s6en as follows. Denote the positions of the 
principal axes at the beginning and end of dt by 0(Ai, C,) and B 2 , Cj). These 

are fixed i)ositions, and the corresponding angular momeilba are Ap, Cr and A(p 

B{q’\‘qdt\ while at the final instant of dt the angular momenta about 

0(Ai, Bi, Cl) have become 

A /? + {Ap - (B - C) qr] dt^ Bq + {B^ - (C - A dt^ + {Cf ( A - B)pq} dt. 

But if L»M=N~0, these reduce to Ap, Bq, Or, that is the position of OL with respect 
to 0(A], B|, C]) has not altci*ed. 

» * ■ 

2. Poimot'a rejfresentation of tlie motion of a body tnuier no forces. 
If oi be the instantaneoua^&cis (l.A. for brevity) its direction cosines with 
respect to 0(A,‘B, C) at time <*are (p, q, r)lat, if We have 

then 1 . 

cos LOI = -g(Ap*+ B 9 *+ Cr®). 

Bn^df T be tlie kinetic energy this can be written 

«cosLOI = ^ ; 

The product on the left of (l) ’is the component of angular velocity about 
OL. which we have seen is invariable in direction if L=:MsN=0. Hence 
when this is the case the body turns with imiforin angular speed about OL. 

In the general case the directions of OL and OI are both changing, and 
the body is turning about OI as instantaneous axis. Hence the component, 
H sin^LOI, of H at right angles to OI is being turned towards the position 
of the normal to the plane LOI at rate te, so that the rate of production of 
A.M. about the normal is Ha> sin LOl. 

It is clear that the motion can give rise to no other rate of change of A.M. 
Now (B— C)5'r, (C— A)»y. (A— B)p 5 arc the components of rate of growth 
of A.M. due to the motion, and their resultant must be perpendicular to the 
plane HOI and be equal to HwsinLOt. Hence 

Hft)sin HOI = {(B-C)*jV+(C-A)Vp2+(A-B)2pV}i (2) 

We may prove tliis otherwise. The cosines of OL and OI are 

(Ap, By, Cr)/H, (p, q, r)/w. 

Hence the cosines of a normal to the plane LOI are 

{(B-C)^r, (C-A)? 7 >, (A--B)pg}/(oH8mLOI. 

Squaring these cosines and equating the sum of squares to 1, we get again (2). 

The quantity on the ijght of (2) has been called the centrifugal couple, 
a name which tends to obscure the true meaning of the expression. 

We now introduce the method, due to Poinsot,* of discussing the motion of 
the body by means of the corresponding motion of the momental ellipsoid 
’{m.!!.). ' The co^nclusions obtained when the motion is restriejbed to be about 
a fixed point O will be applicable in other cases, for example to the oscilla- 

* Th^orit nmivdlt de la rotation dea corpa, 1851. 
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tions and rotations with respect to the centroid, of a quoit or stick thrown 
into the air, Eonce these motions are not affected by the action of gravity 
when the body is free in the air. 

We prove first that tt varies as OP, the length of the coincident radius 
vectov of the M.E. If z be the coordinates of P with respect to the 
principal axes, we have 

^ 

x~y~‘z~OT‘ , • * • 

from which we obtain at once • . ' 


Ap®4-Bq*+Cr* AV+B* 4 *+C*r»_ «* 

Aa!*+By*+C**”A*a!*+By+C*«*“OP* ' ' 

The numerator of the first fraction is 2T, the denominator by the equation 
of the M.E. [Aa!*+By*+C**=fc*, where, taking the mass of the body as 
unity, we must suppose k a length to keep the dimensions right in formulae 
which follow] is M Hence we have 

OP*“jfc*’ 


a constant. Thus <■> varies as OP. 

We have seen that w cos LOI = 2T/H. Hence (4) gives 

cosLOI=^g (6) 

If we take the second relation in (3), 

AV+BV+CV* a>* 

AV+BV+OV^UF’ ^ ' 

we notice that the perpendicular from the centre O to the tangent plane, 
which touches the M.£« at the point P in which it is intersected by the i.a,. 



has cosines proportional to Ax, By, Cz, that is to Ap, Bgr, Ct*. The parpen* 
dicular therefore coincides with the fixed line OH. Its length vs is 
fc^AAW+BV+O***)*, that is by (6) A!*«/(H.OP), «ifc*(2T)VH, which is 
constant. Thus the M,!!. always touches a plane perpendicular to the axis 
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of resulteoit a.h. at i^e constant distance X:^(2 T)Vh from the centre of the 
ellipsoid. A plane through O parallel to the plane just determined is called 
the inva/riable plane (i.P.). In this plane an ’impulsive couple, of moment 
H, would have to be laid to produce the motion from rest. The fixed line 
OL is called the inva/rioMe line (i.l<.). [See Figal.07, in which OH coincides 
with OL and OP is the radius vector of the momental ellipsoid which 
coincides with OL] 

o 

3o Measurement qfthe time qf motion. Sylvester's theorem. The m.e. 
is turning about 01, whisifis coincident with OP. At P the m.e. touches 
a plane parallel to the i.P., and so rolls on that plane. The angular 
speed (0 resolves into two components, (ocosHOI=2T/H about OL, and 
wsin LOI = (a>*H®— 4T*)^/H about 00, the intersection of the plane LOI 
wfth the I.P. If, then, we suppose the i.P. to turn with the M.E. about OL 
with speed 2T/H, the motion of the ellipsoid relative to that plane will 
be simply one of rolling about OG with speed (o sin LOI. The line 00 
describes a cone in the body, and in space it sweeps over a part of the i.P. 
about O. The angle, x say, turned through by the i.P. about OH is pro- 
portional to the time t, in fact t—-)^!'^. 

A method of determining the time by the motion of an ellipsoid, confocal 
with the M.E., and rolling on a plane parallel to the l.P. was given by 
Sylvester. Such an ellipsoid has the equation 

<■> 


It touches a plane parallel to the i.f. in a point Q of coordinates 

jc, y, »=R{(1 -hAA)p, (l-l-feB)g, (1-f-ACM 

where B is the common value of theVatios 

X y z 

(1 -1-AA)|) “ (1 -h AB)q ~(1 + AC)r* 

Substituting for x, y, z in (1) we get 

R*{Ap*(l +AA)-1: Bg*(l -l-AB)-|-0*(H-/tC)} = k*, 

k'* 


that is 


R*= 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


2T-t-AH* 

The perpendicular distance of this plane from 0 is A:'®(2T-t;H®)*/H. But 
OQ*=a^-l.y*-|-a*= R*{2)*(1 + AA)*-1- ...}, 

»,h.t ; .(4) 


The point Q lies in the plane lOL, if L be the point in which the invariable 
line meets the tangent plane. For the direction cosines of a normal to the 
plane lOL fulfil the two conditions ip-b»rtg-f «r*»0, iAP-fmBg-l-nCrsaO, 
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and so Z(l+/iA)jf>+m(l+/iB)g+n(l+/tC)r=0, or Ix+my+nz^O^ihBi is 
the normal is perpendicular the line OQ. 

Now the body turns about 01 as la., and the M.E. and its confcicals move 
with it. Hence, if v be the speed of the point Q, we have 

• v^w.OQsinQOI. ..(6) 

The angular speed « of Q about the invariable line OL is therefore given by 


db =to 


sin QOI 


(«> 


sinQOL ^ 

It is easy to prove that * 

OQ.co8QOI = 5(«2+.2/iT). OQ.co*8QOL=g(2T+AH*) ........(7) 


From these we find 


sin^QOI +4feT+;t®H2)-(a>2+2AT)2 Am* 

Sn*QO£~«* H*(wH'4AT-f/i*H*)-(2T+AH*)*" w* ’ 

and therefore ...(8) 

Thus tlie point Q turns with constant angular speed AH round the I.L., 
and the time of motion from any epoch is 6/AH, where 6 is the angle 
turned through in the interval considered. 

Sylvester gave a generalisation of Poinsot^s theory, which may bo stated 
as follows : Let a polhode E be given, traced on a surface S (the surface of 
an ellipsoid or any surface of the second degree), that is let the locus of 
points traced otit 6n the surface, as it rolls on a fixed plane, be given. 
Ihen, if from etich point on E we set off* outwards say, along the normal 
at the point, a given constant distance, the extremities of the lines so 
drawn is a polhode E, traced on a surface S, confocal with a surface 
similar and similarly situated to S. We do not enter here into the mathe- 
matical discussion, but refer to Sylvester’s original paper (Phil, Trans,, 
156, 1866), or to Dartoux’s Note XVII, appended to Despeyrous’ Cours de 
M^canique, 

1 olio wing on the discussion of Poinsot’s theory just referred to, Darboux 
gives in his Note XVIII a representation of the motion of the axis Cf a top 
by means of a deformable hyperboloid of one sheet, of which we shall give 
an account later in this chapter. 


4. Polfiode mid h^rpollwde. Body-cow and 9j^ojcc-conc. As the m.e. 
rolls on the fixed plane, the successive points of; contact trace out two loci, 
one on the ellipsoid, the other on the plane. The former is called the 
•polhode, the latter the * AeryoZAode. For all points on the polhode the 
tengent planes to the ellipsoid are at a constant distance vj from 0, jind we 
have seen above that 


2T\i 
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....( 2 ) 


But we have from the equation of the m.e. 

Aaj* + By* + C2* = A*. A*®* + B*y * + C*s* = 

Hence we may write 

A(2 AT - H 2 )aj 2 + B(2BT - W)y^ + C(2CT - = o. 

or A(k^ — zs^A)x^ + B(/i^ — trf2B)?y2 + — vj-C)z^ = 0. 

This is the equation of a cone, fixed relatively to the body, and called the 
body-jone, which contains the successive lines in the body with which the 
instantaneous a^is coincides as the ellipsoid rolls. Its intersection with 
the M.K. is the polhode. 

It is clear that the body-coffe rolls on a cone fixed in space the intersection 
of which with the plane of contact is the herpolhodc. This is called the 
space-cone. The body-cone does not exist unless H2/2T, that is lies 
between the greatest and the least of A, B, C, since otherwise the sum of 
. three quantities of the same sign would be zero. If C be the gi'eatest and 
A the least moment of inertia, we have 

2AT - H2 = B(A - B)g2 + C( A - C)r2,) 

2CT - H2 = A(C - A)2)2+ B(C - B)q\ f 
so that 2AT — is negative and 20T — H2 positive. Hence 

H2 

0>^>A. 

If A = B the body has an axis of symmetry, the M.E. is of revolution, and 
the equation of the body-cone is 

, , 2 , C 2CT-H2 , _ 

‘^'+y +A 2AT-H**'=® 

The axis of z is the axis of symmetry of the body, and the polhode is a 
circle described round! Ov. Euler s equations give, since there are no forces, 

P = — A— 2=— A— * 


.(3) 


Thus r is constant, and pp+qq+rr==0, so that p^+q^+'i^, that is co^ is 
constant. But ft)COsHOI = 2T/H, and therefore -iHOI remains constant 
as the body moves. 

Thus the instantaneous axis 01 remains at a constant inclination to the 
axis of symmetry, and 01 is always inclined at the same angle, cos“^(2T/ft)H), 
to the invariable line. 

Where in what follows we consider only the motion of the M.E. we shall 

generally suppose thaf = 1, so that then rrr =(2T)^/H. 

• 

6 . Case of axiM symmetry : M.E. is of revohtlion. With an axis of 
symmetry the M.E. may be oblate or prolate. In the first case C is the 
maximum, in the latter the minimum, moment of inertia We have 

V ^ O 
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Fio. 108. 



If the M.E. is oblate Cr/C«<Cr/H, and therefore lIOz^lIjOz. In this 
case the space-cone lies within the body-coiie, and the concave surface of 
the latter rolls round the contex surface of the former. 

If the M.E. is prolate Cr/Ca)>Cr/H, and therefore l10z^lJX)z, The 

body-cone is now external to the 
space-cone, and the two convex sur- 
faces are in contact. 

The diagram (a), (&) bi Fig. 108 
shows the two cases.* OA (Oz in j)he 
text) indicates the axis of the body- 
cone, OlTthat of the space-cone. 

The rolling of the ellipsoid (sup- 
posed of revolution and prolate) on a 
fixed plane, parallel to the invariable 
plane through O, is illustrated in Fig. 107, which gives an idea of the 
polhode, shown on the ellipsoid, and of the herpolhode as described on 
the plane. 

6. Cam described in the body by the projection of the instantaneous 
axis on /.Z^ Separatimj polhodes. Now consider the motion of the line 
OG, joining 0 with the projection of P on the invariable plane. Thus GP is 
parallel to the invariable line OL, and equal in length to nr, that is (2T)i/H 
(if k^\). As stated in 3 above, OG describes a cone in the body. Let G 
have coordinates jy, f, while those of P are x,y^z\ the projections of GP 
on the axes are then a;, ly— y* These are proportional' to the 

direction cosines of the normal at P to the M.E,, and therefore 

kx By 

But also OG is perpendicular to the invariable line, so that 

kxi+By,l+Cz^=0 ....( 2 ) 

Equations (1) givo 

^=(A/*+l)a:, f=(CM+l)». (3) 

Multiplying these by kx. By, Gz, respectively, and adding, we obtain 

Aa5*+By2+C*HM(A’^‘C®+BV+CV)=0. (4) 

or (since now A:=l) l4-yu/tar*=0, that is /*= — w*. Thus we obtain from (3) 


kx-- 


AL 


l~iar*A’ 
and therefore, instead of (2), 

AH 


By-. 




■l-sj*B’ 


Ca = 


_ 






1-«7»A^1-ct*B 


-^=0 

1-®*C 


,.(5> 


the equation of a cone. 
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Going back now to the equation of the body-cone we see that if C bo 
the greatest moment of inertia and A the lea|t, the equation becomes 

B(B-A)2/*-|.C(C-A)s*=0n - . 

or A(A-C)a:2-f-B(B-C)y*; 0./ ^ 

according as A = 1 / 1 ?* or C = l/ci2. Each of these represents a pair of 
imaginary planes ; the former pair meets in the axis of x, the latter in the 
axis ol z. 

The cone degenerates^jiato two real planes if B=1 /ctS, where B is the 
intermediate moment of inertia For then 

A(A-B)a:®-C(B -0*2 = 0. (7) 

These planes intersect in the axis of y and separate the polhodes, which are 
closed curves surrounding the axes of greatest and least moment of inertia, 
as shown in Fig. 109. Their intersections with the m.k. are called the 
separating polhodes. 



Jfjo. 100. 


7. Herjwlliodes. The herpqlhode is a curve consisting of different parts, 
corresponding to successive repetitions of the polhode. From the manner 
of its description by the rolling of the M.E. it must always have its concavity 
turned towards the point L (Fig. 107), and therefore cannot have a point 
of inflexion. The distance of P from L at any instant is (OP^— ; and 
it is evident from the form of the polhode, as displayed by its projections 
just indicated, that, in each fourth part of a description, OP varies between 
a maximum and a minimum value. Thus the distance (OP^— simi- 
larly varies, and so the herpolhode is a curve lying between two circles 
which have the projection of the centre of the M.£. as their common centre, 
and touching the outer circle internally and the^ inner externally as shown 
in Fig. 107. The herpolhode is not however in general a closed or re-entering 
curve; unless the angle turned through by LP, from contact with one 
circle to contact with the other, be commensurable with 2^, the curve will 
not be repeated. 
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When cj*=l/B the polhode passes through the extremity B of the 
principal axis of intermedia!^ moment, and is therefore one of the ellipses 
which form the separating polhodes. When the point B is in contact with 
the fixed plane LPs=(OP®— — 0, and so the radius of the inner limiting 
circle is zero. ' • 

Let the motion of the M.E. begin at any point of the polhode distant 
from the extremity of the axis OB at, say, the maximum v^j^lue of OP; 
then the motion consists, as we have seen in 2 and 3, of a spin about the 
invariable line at angular speed 2T/H, and a turning al)out the line t)Q 
with angular speed ta sin lOL. If we suppwe now the invariable plane 
to turn about (3l with the M.E., the whole motion of tlie latter is summed 
up by saying that it is at each instant one of rolling of the M.E. about OG, 
supjx)sed to be at the same time turning, with the invariable plane, abo\it 
the invariable lino, with angular speed 2T/H, so that OG, fixed in the 
invariable plane, is at each instant in the plane LOP. 

As then the ellipsoid moves and its point of contact with the fixed plane 
approaches B, the motion becomes more and more nearly that due to the 
spin alone, and so the herpolhode consists of constantly diminishing arcs 
of a spiral closing down on a pole P. The spiral is given double by its 
geometrical definition, but only one half of it is described by the point of 
contact. 


8. Variation of the radius vector of the herpolhode with time. Denoting 
by p the distance LP, the radius vector of the herpolhode from L taken as 
origin, and putting as before aj, y, z for the coordinates of P, with reference 
to the principal axes of the moving ellipsoid, we have 

Aaj*+B2/2+C02«l, ct2(AV+BV+CV)=1. ...(1) 

Hence, solving these equations, we get 


x\ y\ 02^{BC(C-B)(p*-«), CA(A-C)(p2-^), 

1 


where 


AB(B A)(/)* y)}(A._B)(B-C)(C-A)’ 

“ 5^0 — ’ p-"” y — 


Connecting aj, y, z 'tiiVa.p, q, r we have by (4), 2 (with A!=l), 

2?/a! = g/y = r/* = w/OP = (2T)^.* 

Hence also pl±sfqj^—rlz^(^)^, and we can write Euler’s equations ih the 
form A^-(2T)*(B-C)ya-0, By-(2T)*(C-A)*a!=ol 

Ci-(2T)i(A-B)a:y=0.J 

These give akb+yp+zz=> 


.( 6 ) 
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But since sr* is constant and the quantity on the left of 

(6) is p/i. From this and the values of x, y, | given by (2), we get 

pp = (2T)i{-(p*-a)(p®-/8)(p®-y)}* (6) 

from which can be found in terms of t. It is to be remembered tljat 
here k has been taken as unity, which explains the apparent difference in 
the “ dimensions ” of the expressions on the two sides of (6). To restore k 
we h%ve to multiply the right-hand side by /A 

JTow it is proved in (4), 2, that (if A; = 1 ) cd® = 2T . OP*, so that am = 2Tpp, 


Hence (6) becomes ^ 

aH6 = (2Tf{-(p®-a)(p®-j8)(p*-y)}i (7) 

We may write this also in the form 

, = { — (o)* — (8) 

For we have p*=r*— cT*s=ft)*/2T— cj*, so that the equation has the form 

stated if «.®=2T(cT*+a). V = (9) 

The value assigned to k does not affect (8). 


9. The differential equation of the herpolhode. • The differential equation 
of the herpolhode can be found in the following manner. The double rate of 
description of areas by the projection of the radius vector OP on the plane 
of is, by (4), 8. _ . , C-A_,N„ _ 


yz-ljz= (2T)^(~05 y* ~ *• 


From this the other components of the double rate of description of areas 
can be at once written down by symmetry. 

The components yz^yz, etc., give a component on any plane parallel to 
the invariable plane. Let then i, m, n be the direction cosines of the normal 
to the invariable plane at P. We* have m, n = C7(Aa3, By, Cz), If 0 be 
the vectorial angle of the herpolhode corresponding to the radius vector p, 

^20 -s i (yi — yz) + m(0i? — zx) -I- n(xy --Ay) 

<B-C o A-B 


= o(2T)^|a«!®( 


A-B , C-A 




But 


+0*®(- 


B 


-a?- 




( 2 ) 


A*®(:^y®-^^a*)=^{A(Ac*+B3/*+C*®)-(AV+BV+C*a®)} 


Aa;® 


1 Aa;®, 

'sj® 


and corresponding values hold for the other terms on the right of (2), and 
so (2) becomes 

(2T)*/. ,t3®A-l^T, ,n®B-l . ^ 
o -~CA-+‘^' AB ) 
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CSAF, 


^4 


By the values of (B*. »*, in (2>. 8, this reduces to 

/)*^=w(2T)V+E). 

where Es=(ffir*A— — 1 )(ct®0— "“("“^7) 

hy (3), 8. • 

By the value of pfi, given in (6), 8, 

5^— ^0— c5(p®+E) , 

^ J{-’(7_«)(p*_^)(p^-y)}V ; 


:.(4) 



.e....(6) 




10. Radius of curvature of the herpolhod^ From (4), 9, we might calculate 
the radius of curvature of the herpolhode for any point, and verify that it can nowhere 
be infinite, so that the curve cannot have a point of inflexion. The result which is, as 
suggested above, almost obvious, may also be established by a process due to M. de 
Sai lit' Germain {Camptes rendus, 100, 1885), which is less laborious than a direct calculatioh 
of curvature. At a given instant two generator’s of the space and body cones are in 
contact. Along these, from the coninion vertex of the cones, take a length OVa»co, and 
through P draw a plane cutting both cones at right angles to the coincident generators, 
and let R, it' be the radii of curvature of the body-cone and the space-cone, resi)ectively, 
in this normal plane of section. If the distance travelled in dt by P, taken as fixed on 


the body-cone, be ds, we have ’ 

( 1 ) 

If It' be infinite at P we have (adt=^, or (2) 


ITiis relation is impossible. To prove this statement take an adjacent generator OQ, 
so that PQ=dtf. Then the area of the triangle OPQ is if OF represents w. But the 

same area may be expressed in terms of the coordinates 

0 , 0 , 0 , Pofg'otro, Poi-pde, (jo^f/dt, r^+rdt 

of O, P, Q, and the equation ^ t *. (3) 

where a, b, c=A(2AT— H*), ... , ... , is obtained. 

Changing the origin to P, and taking two other points, M, N, on the normal section, 
through P, of the body-cone, and distant ds and ds+d^s from P, we find the distance 
of the point N from the tangent plane to the cone at P, and hence that the angle between 
the tangent to the section at M, and the tangent at N is 

2(«p<,cf^+6g'(,d*3r+cr„ci*r)^|^, 
where N = + b^^^^ + cVq*)^. 

But from the fact that PM is perpendicular at once to. OP and to the normal to tho 
surface at P, so that the relations c - 

P(jrfp+g'(^fg^+r(p?r==0, apfjdp + bg'Qdg+cr^idr^O 
hold, and by the equation of tho body-cone, which is now 

ap^+b^^+er^z=0, 

it can be shown tliat the value 'of the angle just found can also be written ds , abeto^/N^, 
But the angle is also de/R, and so we have 
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But if R' were infinite we should have by this result i^^Wfuiabc, and by (3) also 
i=N/«ABC. 

Thus the necessary condition is N»= * 

AHC 

The equation of the surface and the values of 2T and give three equations which 
enable N* to be expressed in terms of jo®, or in terms of 0K It will then lie seen that N’** 
cannot have the value here stated, and a point of inflexion on the herpolhode is 
impossible. [This is necessarily true only for the ordinary herpolhode here considered.] 

It is impossible also that It can be zero : this follows from the equations for 2T and 
A point of sudden change of direction on the herpolhode would be characterised by IV =0, 
and*this would involve also Bp>0. 


11. A special case of the herpolhode. In the case referred to above, in which 
the difTerential equation (6), 9, reduces to 



Substituting p = l/y, we get 

— A and 

which gives 1=~ ^ - 

P 2j84 

As </j is supposed to start from an apse of the curve, where rf</>/(fp=Qo, and there 
p=ld^f both terms on the right have the same coeflScient 


12. StahUity of the motion of a symnuitrical body under no forces. A 
result of interest in gyrostatics can now be deduced from Euler’s equations 
of motion for a rigid body turning about a fixed point under tlie action of no 
forces. The motion is, in a certain sense, stable 'when the axis of greatest 
or least moment of inertia is the instantaneous axis. This is of importance 
in the case of a body thrown into the air, such as a quoit or an elongated 
projectile, and left to move under tlie action of gravity. If gravity alone 
acts there is no couple on the body, and the translational motion and accele- 
ration may be ignored. 

We Suppose tlien that the body is symmetrical about an axis of figure, 
and that the moment of inertia al^ut that axis is either greater or less than 
the moment of inertia about any other axis through the centroid. A quoit 
is an example of the former cose, a rifle bullet or a spear spinning about its 
longitudinal axis is an example of the latter. Spears do not seem to be so 
thrown, but a juggler,^ when he throws knives from hand to hand, some- 
times at least, spins them in this way. 

If "the axis of rotation coincide with OC, so that p = = the equations 
of motion are 

Ap = 0, B?=0, Cr=0. (1) 

If however the axis of resultant angular velocity deviate slightly from 
00, so that the angular speeds are p, g, r^+r' where p, are small, we 
can prove that under certain circumstances p, q can never become large. 
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If products of small quantities be neglected, the equations of motion are now 

A^-(B-C)qro«(| Bj-(C-A)r„ 2 ) = 0, Cr'=0 ; (2) 

Differentiating the second equation, and eliminating p between the result 
and the first equation, we oj^tein 

aB (3) 

Now (C— A)(C— B) is positive if C is either the greatest or *the 14ast of 
the three principal moments of inertia. If this condition is’fulfilled we have 

q+«®q=0, (4) 

where n® [=(C— A)(C— B)r 9 */AB] is real and positive. For initial values 
and jg of q and q we get the solution 

g = jg cos ^ sin Ilf. 

But initially g=(C— A)pgrg/B, so that 

C— A 

g=ggCos«<+ g-— rgpgsin»if. (5) 

Hence, if q^ be small initially, q cannot acquire more than the small 

value given by (6), and a similar result can be obtoined for p. The instan* 
tancous axis thus remains in the vicinity of OC. 

By substituting for g from (6) in the equation Bg— (C— A)rgp=sO, we 
obtain v 

2>«2)gCos»i<+^-^^8in«f. (6) 

Now we have * 

i.„coL-<^;^+a2-‘ m 

T’o Grg ' 

In the case we , have been considering these tangents are both small. 
According as C is the greatest or the least moment of inertia, the fixed cone 
lies within or without the uioving cone. 

IS. 8paee-(^ie and hody-cmw according as C is the greatest or the hast 
momeni of inertia. If 0 be the greatest or the least moment, arid AssB, 
the instantaneous axis describes in the body a right cone round OC, the 
axis of figure, and this cone rolls on a right cone fixed in space. Here 

(C-A)V C-A 

” 'j^ n = -j-r, .(1) 

and we have 

I- 

2>=19oC08«<-gg8inn<, j^ggCosnf+gigsinnfc (2) 

These may be written. 

ps:Rcos(‘nf+e), 3=E8in(TOf+e) (3) 

resultant of p and q is therefore an 
qngular speed about an Axis 01), which Um in the plane of the axes OA, 
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OB, and makes an angle nt+e with OA. That angle increases at rate n, 
and OD moves round from OA in the direction of rotation about OC if 
0 > A, and in the contrary direction if C < A? 

It is clear from the Foinsot representation of the motion that as the M.E. 
(now of revolution) moves, the instantaneous axil is always inclined at the 
Same angle to the invariable line OH. For, as we have seen in (1), 2, 

Tr»T 2T 

• • co8lOL= 

(oU 

and*Euler’s equations 

= 0 (4) 

SO that (0 is constant. 

Equation (7), 12, now becomes 

t4inCOI = 5. tanCOL=^ (,i) 

»’o ' ' 

The angle COL is greater or less than COI according as C<A or C>A. 
In the former case the cones are external to one another, and roll with their 
convex surfaces in contact, in the latter the fixed cone lies within the moving 
cone, and the concave surface of the latter rolls on the convex surface of 
th^ former. See Fig. 108 above. 

14. Illmtrations of the stahility of a body under no forces. As stated 
above, we have a good illustration in a well thrown quoit. A moderate 
rotation about the axis of figure is given, that rotation remains unchanged 
during the flight, except for the effect of air resistance, and the direction 
of the axis changes comparatively slowly, if at all. The action of the air 
is rendered perfectly regular, and the mark aimed at is more certainly 
reached. The cones have been already illustrated in Fig. 108. In the 
present case, if R have any sensible small value, the angles COI and COL 
are both small, but the latter is smaller than the former. 

For a quoit 0 is not very different from 2A, and so n is approximately 
equal to r^. Thus the axis of figure 00 (OA in Fig. 108) turns round the 
invariable line with nearly the angular speed The angle COL is small 
and approximately JR/r^. The larger this angle is the more the quoit 
has of the usual regular wobbling motion, which is simply the precession 
of the axis of figure about the invariable line. 

With the foregoing case we contrast that in which C is the small moment 
of inertia, e,g. in the case of the knife thrown by the juggler. Here again 
there is stability for rapid rotation about the axis of figure. But when the 
body is long and slender (Ar-G)/A is nearly equal to unity, so that again n 
is nearly equal to r^, but has the opposite sign. Now tanCOI==R/r^j and 
tanCOL=AR/Or^, of which the latter is much the larger, and the cones 
lie as in Fig. 108 (6). In this case the wobble due to the motion of the 
axis of figure about the invariable line is very much more marked. 
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15, Illustrations of stability of a top under no forces. Diaholo. The 
top called diabolo, which was very popular some years ago, illustrates the 
principles set forth in the prAeding articles. It consists of a kind of spool, 
constructed as shown in the diagram of frustums of two equal cones, put 
together with their axes y line and turned in opposite directions. The 
surface at the junction is slightly rounded out to receive the spinning 
cord. 

This spool is supported with its axis of figure horizontal, or nefcrly so, 
on a vertical loop of cord suspended from two handles held by the operator, 
also as shown in the diagram. The spin is j^ipduced by successive strokes 
___ each made by raising the right handle (say) 
^ quickly and then lowering it, but more 
slowly. A friction couple about the axis 
L of the spool is applied in the first upward 

motion. In the succeeding downward motion 
of this handle, which of course is accom* 
panied by upward motion of the left handle, 
there is little or no couple applied to the 
spool ; for the motion of the spool at the 
point of contact is now in the opposite 
direction to that of the cord, and the relative 
motion of the spool and cord at the point 
is a maximum. 

As the diabolo is usually constructed its 
axis of figure is an axis of minimum moment 
of inertia ; in other words, the momental ellipsoid is a prolate ellipsoid 
of revolution. The spool may however be made so as to have maximum 
moment of inertia about the axis o? symmetry, that is, so that the 
momental ellipsoid is oblate. 

In either of these cases the rotational motion is stable, and illustrates 
therefore the conclusions of 12 and 13. The spool when spinning fast can be 
thrown into the air from the string, and preserves its axis unchanged in 
direction, so that it can easily be caught again on the string by the per- 
former. Should a component of a.m. about an axis transverse tp the axis 
of symmetry exist at any instant, the action of friction will, as explained 
above, tend to bring the axis of resultant A,M. into coincidence with the 
axis of figure. • 

If the spool be made so that the moment of inertia about the axis of 
figure is equal to that about any transverse axis through the centroid it 
will be found impossible tp get up any spin in the ordinary way. For 
there is nothing to determine stability, and disturbing couples acting on the 
body will cause the instantaneous axis to change its, position in the body 
without any tendency to approximate to the axis of A.M. 
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Two equal cones (or rather a single right circular cone, of equal sheets) 
made of uniform sheet metal, and united at their vertices with their axes 
in line, would, if the angle of the cone werl tan'"^2Vgive a spool the 
momental ellipsoid of which would be a sphere. This ideal construction is 
difficult ; for one thing we cannot unite the two cones if their vertices are 
sharp. The required result can however be obtained by making the 
momental ellipsoid oblate, th^ is with an excess of the moment of inertia 
C, about the^ axis of figure, over that A about a transverse axis, and pro- 
viding it with a tubular hollow along this axis. A rod of wood filling this 
hollow symmetrically wfft ly^ve the centroid unchanged in position, and 
will add to both the moments of inertia, but, unless it is very short, more to 
A than to C. If the rod is made of proper length the ellipsoid of inertia 
becomes a sphere. The diabolo, which could be spun without difficulty 
before, becomes incapable of stable spin after the insertion of the rod. 

The equality of the moments of inertia about the principal axes may be 
tested by hanging the diabolo by a torsion wire, and observing tlie period 
(1) with the axis of figure vertical, (2) with that axis horizontal. The 
periods should not differ so much as 2 per cent. 

This experiment is due to Mr. C. V. Boys [Proc. Phya, Soc., Nov. 22, 
1907]. 

If the stick is not inserted in the hollow symmetrically, the centroid will 
be shifted along the axis, and the moment of inertia about a former trans- 
verse axis will be increased by an amount ma^, where m is the mass of the 
stick and a the distance of its centroid from that of the spool. If the 
difference is great enough there will be stable spin, together with precession 
about the vertical transverse axis, with angular speed myajCn. The 
vector of A.M. of the spool is to be drawn towards the operator, and turns 
of course in the precession towards the axis of the couple. 

If the operator, after spinning the balanced diabolo with his right hand, 
draws that hand towards him, a couple about a downward vertical axis is 
applied, and the end of the spool near the operator turns downward. The 
contrary turning takes place if the operator draws in his left hand. Equal 
drawing in of both hands will apply a couple about a horizontal axis 
pointing towards his left, and the spool, if it has been spun with the right 
hand, will turn in azimuth in the clock direction as seen from above, that 
is the outer end of the spool will turn towards the performer’s right. 

The reader will easfly sec how these results are modified if the spin is in 
the opposite direction, that is, has been produced by the left hand. 

16. Stability when the body under no forces is unsyinmetricah 
Keturning to the general case of unequal moments of inertia, with C> B> A, we consider 
the motion starting from approximate coincidence of the axis. 01 with OB. If the initial 
values of p, g', r be ^o» very small, and therefore q varies slowly. We 

have the equations Ap-(B-C)yor«0, Cr-(A-B)p^o=0, (1) 
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since we suppose that so shot’t an interval of time has elapsed' that •p and r are still small 
and ^0 IB little different from its initial value. Eliminating we find 

A(f--(A-B)(B-C)groV«0 (2) 

A~B and B~0 are both negative, so that we can write this equation in the form 

^ r-wV=0, (3) 

where n* =*(A - B)(B - Q)q^lAC^ and is positive. Hence, if K, L are constants, 

y ( 4) 

When ^ “0, ro=K+L, and fo=w(K - L), so that 

k.j(..+ 5), i-i(a(rj). 


Thus (S) 

ssa 

After a short interval of time t, we have 

r=ro(H-iwV)+7oTf W 

to the second order of small quantities. There is no oscillation of the value of n 

Since 

we may, by the value of n\ write <6) in the form 

■ 0 ) 

From this, by the second of (1), we obtain 

-«■”') (8> 


Of course it is to be remembered that these integrals cannot be used except for small 
values of otherwise it will not bo possible to consider q as retaining sufficiently nearly 
its initial value q^^, 


17. ExtemUm of PoimoCa tlieory to the motion of a top. We now con- 
sider an extension of Poinsot’s theory to a top spinning under gravity about 
a fixed point in the line of its axis of figure 00. If, as we shall suppose, the 
angular speed n about 00 be constant, and a distance 00' be laid off on 00 
to represent n, the extremity P of the instantaneous axis lies in the plane of 
OC and the resultant of p and q. As the top moves this plane moves also, 
and a curve is described in it by P, which shows how the instantaneous axis 
moves in the body. The angular speeds about the principal axes 0(A, B, 0) 
are p, ?,»•(»•=«), so that we have OT(=/>) =(2>*+g*)*=(d*+>^*sin*6')* 
Apart from spin the kinetic energy is i A(^ + 6) = J A (p* + 5*). The 
energy equation is thus 

d*+^*sin*0 =^— ?^!^cos6, (1) 

where E is the total energy, less the constant energy of rotation. Fatting 
as at 10, V. 2E/A=a and 2MpA/A=a, 

we get , ^+^sem*0apH9*-o-aa. 


( 2 ) 
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Thus we can write the energy equation in the compact form 

p*=a— aa or . (3) 

As we have seen (l^. dt.) the equation of a.m. about the vertical through 


O can be written ^(1 -gS) =>fi-bn 3 , , (4) 

and elimination of yfy between this equation and (2) leads to the equation 

^ ^ a®=(o-az)(l-a*)-(/8-6ns)®=/(3), ('>) 

which has already been discussed to some extent. 

Now from (3) we hav^K=: — ippla, and from (5), 

- m 


To find the vectorial angle (x, say) corresponding to p, we calculate 
tah"^(g/ 2 )). The angular speeds i/rsin 0, are those about OD, OE (Fig. 4, 
p. 48), and by (2), 2, IV 

p=dsin0 — \/rsindcos0, g^sdcos^+i/rsinfisinf^. 


Hence tan ^ 


cot 9^4 


x/r'sin 6 


\fr sin d 


cot 0 


Now 8ind/0= — (1 — — (1— «‘^)/{/(5?)}^ and = — 67i5?)/(l— 5^), and 

(7) 


tan 


^=tan|j 


Jtt— 0- 


Thus we may write 

z 

Differentiating, remembering that 

{/(s;)}^ and 0 = 7i— cos 0 = 7i — (j8 — 6712;) 5 ;/(l—i-), 
we get, after reduction, 

(a — a«)x = J(6na— a^) + Jn(ft — 2)(a — as?), 
that is, since a — as? = p*, 

9^X = Jn (6 - 2)p2+ i (6na - ah) (9) 


18. The outer extremity of the i.a. for the top lien on a fixed nphcriml 
surface. The locus of the extremity of the instantaneous axis is a sphere 
fixed in space. For, let Pi, 9i, r^ be the angular speeds of the top referred 
to fixed axes, of whigh the vertical OZ is one, and let be the angular 
speed about OZ. Then wo have p^-\r<li +r^=p^+^+n^=^a-‘az+n\ 

But, clearly, r^^\lr8m^e+ncoBd=P+(l-b)nz (1) 

Eliminating z between this equation and p^^ + = a — as + n\ we obtain 

( 1 — h)n{p^ + + r^) + ar^ — a^ — (1 — 6)n(a + ti*) =» 0 (2) 

But Pi , gj, are the coordinates of the extremity P of the instantaneous 
axis, and the equation just found shows that F describes in space a curve 


/ 
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bn a spherical surface the centre of which is on the vertical at a distance 
4a/(l — l>)n below O. The radius of the sphere is 

. If the top be “spherictd" b=C/Aasl, twid the equation of the surface 
1‘cduces to (3) 

the equation of a plane at distance j8 above the fixed point O. * • 

The motion of the top is given by the rolling of a body-cone on a space- 
cone the generators of which are the lines joining O to the successive points 
of the spherical curve just defined. The curve given by the successive 
positions of F in the body is the polhode, and the successive positions of 
OP in the body make up the body-cone. This cone rolls on the space-cone 
and the polhode on the spherical curve. . 


19. Eedtiction of tlte locus of the extremity of the t.a. to a plam. 
Spherical top. If the top is “spherical” its motion is represented by a 
motion of the momental ellipsoid in which the polhode rolls on the curve in 
the plane = /8, to which the spherical curve now reduces. To find this 
curve let Pi^Pi+q^, then, when 6=1 and r^^/S, 

( 1 ) 

Also, from Fig. 12, p. 69, we get 


— ^sin^tr-l-^sindcos^, qfi=dcos'^+^sin0sin\!<', r^—rfr+^cosO (2) 
[and when the top is spherical ^ cos d+yj/]. Hence 


, . cotv^-h^-Ti 

dcos^-l-^sindsin '^ 0 

Pi - — 6sin^-f ^sindcos^~ ^ col; ^ 


=tanx', say. 


Thus 


tan X* = tan^\^ Jtt — tan" ‘ 


0 sin 9 '^ 


( 3 ) 


. Now, returning to the spherical top, wo have, by (1), Pipy—pp, and, since 

Henc W 

Expanding the right-hand side tb the form • 

/(«) = (a - oa)(l - «*) - (/8 - 6»»)®, 
and writing a' for a we get, since 6 = 1, 

-(a/3-na'-hnp,*)*]. ...;..(6) 
Now let a Une OL be drawn' from O tb represent, in magnitude and axis, 
the resultant A.Bf. of the top: the velocity of the point L represents the 
moment of the couple- Mgh sin 6 about OD. The rate of production of A.M. 
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is therefore reptesented by the hori/iOntal vector OD, if taken of proper 
length. [The rate of alteration of angular velocity is given by the motion 
of the point P in the plane rj=j8.] The vecto?) representing the component 
of u> at right angles to the vertical is p^, and the radial and transversal 
components of the velocity of P are thus p^, pj/. But the rate of change 
of 0 ), since there is no change of the angular speed about the axis of figure, 


has the value "HLgh sin d/A, or sin 6. Thus 

* ' /Ji*+/)i®x'* = 4«®8in20=ia*(l-«2) (6) 

Hence, by (4), * k{(1 -z^)p^-f(^-jP")^ (7) 

Here ^p^)la^ and so we get after reduction, remembering that for a 

spherical top & = 1, (8) 


Wfi shall call tlie curve, of which this is the polar equation, the curve 8. 

20. The hens of the extremities of the t.a. for tJie top is a polhode. 
Jacohis tluiorem. Comparing (5), 19, with (6), 8, we see that s is a lier- 
polhode, in the plane = which would be described by a properly specified 
“ ellipsoid of inertia, constructed for an imaginary body turning about O 
under the action of no forces. In the present case the distance OP, taken 
along the instantaneous axis, represents a>, the numerical measure of the 
resultant angular speed of the top ; in the case discussed in 8 the multi- 
plier (2T)^ on the right-hand side of (6) is, in the notation used, w/OP. 
Hence corresponds to the multiplier J in (5). Thus, reducing to 

the same scale we see that the angular speed of rolling of the imaginary 
ellipsoid is half the angular speed of the top. 

It is to be observed that what we call here an ellipsoid of inertia may 
not fulfil the conditions of ordinary ellipsoids of inertia and that, for 
completeness, it is necessary to generalise the notion of matter so far as to 
consider inertia as having either sign. 

Wo have now seen that the curve s is described by a body-cone Q,, fixed 
in the body, rolling on a cone C, fixed in space, and that it can also be 
described by a cone C',,, fixed in the momental ellipsoid of an imaginary 
body moving about the point O under the action of no forces, and turning 
at each instant about the instantaneous axis of the top, with half the top’s 
angular speed. Now let a fourth cone C"*, roll on so as to trace out by 
the relative motion th^ polhode in the top^ which lies in the plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of figure at distance n from O. Further let the cones 
all move so tliat at each instant each is in contact along one generator of 
the space-cone. 

It is a theorem of Jacobi,* stated however somewhat differently and 
given by him without proof, that the cones C'l, and are identical. 

* Jaoobi, Werke^ M. 2, p. 480. 
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Analytical proofs of this theorem have been given by Halphen* and 
Darboux, t but the identification can be effected in the following .mora 
aimple way suggested by M^de Saint Germain.J • -d 

Describe a sphere, centre 0, cutting the common generator in a point P, 
and in P^, Qj, QV the four generators which after time dt should be in 
contact. The arcs PP^. P(Si, PQ\, PQ"i must all have the same length da. 
Let then R be the radius of curvature of the space-cone, Rj, R i the 
radii of curvature of the others, taken in a plane drawn througii P ^ time t, 
at right angles to the coincident generators. We get then ^ 




(1) 

/I M 



\s;“RV’ 



.= -R"i 


^2) 


so that by the last equation R'j 

Since in the kinematic equations (1) the radii of curvature are taken 
positive when they are turned in opposite directions; that is when convex 
surface rolls on convex surface, we see that the radii R\, R'\ in contact at 
their extremities are turned in the same direction and are equal. This 
holds for every element of tlie cones which come into contact, and so the 
cones are identical. Thus the polhode on C'*,, the body-cone for the 
momental ellipsoid of the imaginary body under no forces, rolling on the 
space-cone, gives the herpolhode which is the curve a, and the rolling 
motion of the same cone, relative to C^, gives the polhode of the top's 
motion. A horizontal plane through O is the invariable plane for the 
absolute motion, while a plane at right angles to the axis OC is the moving 
(invariable plane) for the relative motion, 

21. Case of an nnspherical top. tWhen the top is not spherical the 
motion can be reduced to that of a spherical top by choosing n' = C^i/A ( = &n)> 
and using n! as the speed of rotation, when the equations 
become those for a spherical top. Consider, then, a solid of 
revolution which has, with respect to the top, an angular 
speed (6 — 1 ) 71 ., and its axis of figure always in the same 
direction as' OC. To this body all the results just obtained 
apply, and to its motion that of the top exactly corresponds. 
The body-cone for this top is not the same as that of the 
actual top ; for example if A>C, w® have 7i'<7i, and so if 
OP be the line representing the real angular speed at 
time OP' will be that for the spherical top. The cone with OC' as repre- 
senting 71 will roll on a corresponding space-cone [OC is not necessarily 
vertical]. 

* Joum. de Mathem,, t. 2, 1886. t C<mpt€9 renduB, t. 100, p. 1066. 

tli4Bum4 de la th4orie du mouvemtiU d'un ealidt autour (Tun point Jixe. 
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22 . Passage from one Poinsot movement to another. If we write 

DaBH*/2T and As2T/H the equations of energy and a.m. be(.omo 

W=DW, (1) 

or, if also we write Aa»B6=sCc=D4, 

( 2 ) 

The dynamical equations are, in this notation, which is due to Darboux, 

' 0, ..(3) 

Consider now for a moment the surface 

%.r2+By2+C22=D83 (4) 

The direction cosines of the normal drawn at the point .r, y, z are 


A- r, By, Cz p q r 
*1)8^ /i’ c’ 


where Vi is the length of the peri>endicular from the centre on the tangent plane at 
.r, y, z. 

Instead of the dynamical equations (3) we may use the ef|uations 

jb-af/r=sO, q-prp=^0, (6) 

which agree with (3) if 

be * ^ ea * ^ ah ' 

In this case a, /}, y satisfy the condition 

« + i8+y+a/37=0 (8) 

If it is satisfied we say that equations (6) represent a Poinsot movement. [Of course o, 
are not to be confused in meaning with the letters u, of 16, above.] 

From one Poinsot movement another can be <le.vived. For writing 

2’'=^?. /=yV, 

we obtain for the new coefficients oj, /?j, y, of equations (6) for the movement p\ q\ r\ 

<»> 

If this is also a Poinsot movement (8) must be satisfied by the values of aj, yy found 
in (9).' The condition for this is found to be 

«2(c-6)(a'a_ i)+62(««c)(/J'2-l)+cV>-tO(y'*-- 1)=0 (10) 

Thus, for a change from one Poinsot movement to another, only a single relation 
requires to be satisfied by the multipliers a', y', so that two of these multipliers may 

be arbitrarily chosen. 

The relation (10) is obviously satisfied by «~/8'=y'=-l. Thus we pass from one 
Poinsot movement to ancjther by mere reversal of r. If a\ b\ c' be the constants 
for the new motion we have 

S+5^^+5=’ (”) 

If we multiply the first of (2) by A, the second by py and identify the sum of the 
products with the first of (11) we get 

1 A, /a 1 A.u 1 An V., 

«'=«+a»’ 5'=S+P' ?=c'+P’ ■^+“=A (12) 


G.O. 
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Similarly, multiplying by A,, /*,, and identifying the sum of products with the second 

h-h*% 


From (12) and (13) we have ^,=aX+/x, ^=aXi+/ii, .... 

and similar pairs of equations h(^d for 6' and c, c'. » 

Eliminating a' and wo obtain for a the cubic equation 


..(14) 


Ai«3 - (X2 - Mi)a* - 2 A//a - 


-u*=0. 


.(14') 

An exactly similar equation holds when 5, and also when c, replaces «. Hence a, ft, c are 

roots of the cubic Al.r3-(A*-/i,).^'®-2A/iA•-/I*=0 1 .^(IS) 

Thus we have the five equatiotks ^ 

A*-/Xi = Ai(a+ft+c), -2A/i.=Ai(£fft+ftc+c«), /4*=Aiaftc, Aft+fx~ft', Ai/f+/xi = l, ...(16) 
for the determination of A, /x, A], /xj, A'. 

Solving these equations we obtain • 

2R . 4R 


, 2Q 2R 
^“12' 


, Q.-4PR 

Ml- j25« * 


..(17) 


where .P=a+ft+c, Q=ftc+m+aft, R=aftc, 12*=Q*-4R(P-A)=4/x2/Ai*. J 
From (17) we can now find a\ ft', c', h\ Adopting (since a, y are again at our disposal) 

the notation ^ ^ R ' 

a= -ftc+ca+oft==Q-2— ) 


we obtain from (12) 
a! 


R 

ftc-ca+aft«Q- 2 
y= ftc+ca~rtft=Q-2 ", 

-Q, 

a p y 


.(18) 


[12=-2/xA,] (19) 


The dynamical equations for the motion fulfilling the conditions p+p' — q + </—r-\‘r'^0^ 
are therefore 

(20) 

Comparing with (3), 22, we obtain the relations a(l/6-l/c)^ -a'(l/ft'-l/f'), etc., or 


a a a a- 
ft-^ft'-c'+c'^ 


ft //_ft ^ 

iia*' 


.( 21 ) 


23. Passage back from the second movement to the first The problem 
is thus completely solved of passing from the fii’st of these associated movements to the 
second. If 12', a', , /3'i , y\ be the corresponding quantities for passage back from the second 
to the first, we have 

,1212' 


rt*:->S2 «a- 7, 
a aa 


6-^12 = 




C = — 7*4 =C 

y yy 


BO that aa'=PP'=‘yy=Qn' 

We Bhall show presently that n.>f2', so that 

o_fl 

I2“a'’ Q^p* 12“7 

We olwerve that by the values of P, Q, B [see (17), 22] we obtain from (18), 22, 
o+H+y-Q, o)8+j8y+7a«4PB-Q», oj8y-4PQB-Q»-8B*, 


.( 1 ) 

..( 2 ) 


o.=Q>-4R(P-a), j8*=.Q*-4B(P-6), y»=Q»-4B(P 


■8B* 1 

-c). / 


.,( 3 ) 
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To prove that we have, since -o=rt(P-a)-R/«, 

oa' = |o(P - a) - 1>V + ^a' + 

But, by (19), 22, 

a'(6'+c')-hV = U»-( -6^a+c«/3+a6y)-“l. 

Inserting from (18), 22, the values of a, /J, y, in the terms in brackets on the extreme 
right of the last equation, we find that the expression becomes 

_ c)'-* = {6c (6 - c)}{6c - cr(6 - c)! 

Thus aa'={a(P-o)-5| ( -Q«+2Q6c+4Ih«) (4) 

Multiplying out and reducing, we find that this becomes, by the values of P, Q, R, 

aa'=(4PQB-Q»-8it»)^^^=a=*, 

by (3). Or, the first factor on tlie right of (4) is a, tlie second /Jy. 

Again we have, by (19), 22, 

,4 , _ Q/i - 2R a(QA - 2R) - <i{t^ 

A _ „ = _ _ u 

It will be found that this reduces to 

A'-«'=-|5 (/«-«). 


Thus we obtain tlie three relations, 


A - ft. 


h*-h' aBy 

h-c~ 9. ■ 



If rt, 6, (i are in algebmical order of iiiagnitiide it is clear by (2), 22 that h lies between 
a and c. The two quantities CJ* — 4R(P — nf), Q® — 4R(P — c), that is a®, y®, are essentially 
Ijositive, and g»-4R(P-«)>Q*-4U(P-A)>Q*-4ll(P-c). 

Thus Q®-4R(P“A), or 12®, is essentially pesitive, and the expressions above in which 12 
appeal's are real. 

Again, the relations 12®=aa'=)8/8'=yy' show that a', y' have the same signs as 
o, jS, y respectively. Thus if the surface cori'esponding to the first motion is an ellipsoid 
of inertia, so also is the surface corresponding to the associated motion. 

The discussion of two associated niovenients given above is founded on the Notes of 
Darboux in Despeyrous* Cours de M^canique. A more general discussion was given by 
Darboux in the Journal de Mathimaiiquee for 1885, but the relations found all reduce to 
those given above when the top is spherical. As all tops can be reduced to this form by 
the substitution indicated in 21, the restriction to the case of 9+9'~r+9*'=0,does 

not deprive the discussion of any needful generality. 

24. Body-cone and space-cone /oi* associated movements- Now consider 
the two surfaces, S, S' [(4), 22], which correspond to the two motions. We may suppose 
for the moment that the two sets of principal axes are coincident. Along the system of 
axes thus given lay off coordinates p, r. This will give a point bn a polhode! If the 
whole sequence of points be thus constructed for the successive positions of the surfaces 
S, S' (which it must be remembered move in a manner depending on the body’s motion), w'e 
shall have a polhode, and the lines joining the fixed point O to the points of the sequence 
will give a cone C, which can be used as the moving cone for either motion. 
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In the motion of the surface S the moving cone rolls on a cone 'A fixed in space, the 
base of 'which is a herpolhode H ; in the motion of the other surface the moving cone 
rolls in the opposite direction, wiA the same speed at the same instant, on another space* 
cone B, the base of which is a herpolhode H'. 

Now at a given.iustant let a generator g^, of C, considered as rolling on A, be in con* 
tact with a generator g^ of tnat cone ; at time t it will be in contact with another 
generator g. If at time the moving cone, considered as rolling on B, have its generator 
gt^ in contact with a generator of that cone, at time t it will be in contact with another 
generator p'. If now we suppose and ^ ^ in contact at time and B %o roll on 
A, with angular speed opposite to and twice as great as the angulanspeed of C on B, the 
geneiutors ^ and g* will be in contact at time L Thisj;uotion of B with respect to A is 
of importance in the discussion of JacobPs theorem regarding the motion of a top* 


26. The polhode as the intersection of two surfaces of the second degree* 
The following proposition is also important in this connection. The intersection of two 
surfaces of the second degree which are concentric, and have their principal axes along 
the same straight lines, can be considered, in two different ways, as a polhode. 

Let the equations of the surface be 

A.r*+ByHC«*«:D, A^t^+By+CT^^^D' (1). 

The proposition will be proved if it can be shown that equations (1) can be combined 
linearly so as to give, first, a resultant identical with 




and, second, a resultant identical with 


( 2 ) 




.(3) 


Take the first linear combination of equations (1). Multiply the first of (1) by A, the 
second by /i, and add, and identify the coefficients of .r*, y*, in the sum with those in 
(2). We obtain 

XA + /iA'-i=0, XB+/iB’-^=0, XC+/iC'-’=0. ..(4) 


That these equations may hold simultaneously, the condition is 


A, A', 


B, B'. i 

c. cr. 1 


. 0 . 


In the same way we obtain from (1) and (3) the other condition 


A. A', ^ 


B, B'. 


- 0 . 


.( 6 ) 


■.( 6 > 


|C. C', ^ 

Equations (6) and (6) are evidently of the form 
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^here a, jS, y [not the same quantities as in 22] are functions of A, B, C, A', B, C. If 
we write r=a/6, *=0/0, and eliminate first » then r between the two equations (7), we 
^ the quadratics for r and 1 ; ^ 

^(i8+y)r*+2a0i'+a(a+y)=>O,\ 

'y(j8+y)s*+ 2ay*4o(a+je)=.p./ ' 

The roots of each of these are real if . * 

«^y(«+^+y)<0, (9) 

% 4 ' 

and the roots are equal if aj3y(a+i3+y) = 0. (10) 

Thus in general, if it is ]^sible at all, it is possible in two ways for the curve of inter- 
section of a given pair of surfacelfto give a polhode, that is for a given curve there are, if 
(9) is satisfied, two real Poinsot motions. These coincide in the limiting case in which 
the roots are equal. 

Examination shows that if (10) is satisfied the surface (2) is either a plane or a sphere, 
aifd the curve cannot in general be a polhode. 

If two of the quantities a, /3, y have a zero sum, for example, if a+j8— 0 the surface 
(2) has the equation (11) 

that is, it is a cylinder of revolution about the axis of z. In the Poinsot motion for this 

form of the moving surface this cylinder remains in contact along a fixed plane, and the 
generator in contact revolves with constant angular speed about the perpendicular let 
fall from the fixed point to the plane. This case corresponds to r«l, s— 0; but the 
other roots for the same curve are rss(/?-y)/()8-f 7), «*=2/?/(^-i-y), and there is a 
corresponding Poinsot motion. The surface (2) in this case has the equation 

02 ) 

It will be observed that in this case we have 

r-M—i or 6c4-ca-a6=0. (13) 


26. Relation of the curve of intersection of two surfaces to a family of 
confocal surfaces. We take next the*following proposition : The curve of intersection 
of two surfaces of the second degree^ which have the same lities as principal axes, is normal to 
an infinite number of confocal surfaces of the second degree forming one of the three families 
of an orthogonal system. 

To prove this we observe that if a, y have values which fulfil the equations (7X 25, 
and a, 6, c be three new constants suitably chosen, we obtain, taking the surfaces (1) of 
22, as the given surfaces, considering a point .r, y, z of the curve, and eliminating in turn 
s* and 


It is obviously possible to^nd a quantity p such that 

, a:*-o(a+p), y*-^(6+p), «*-y(c+p). (1) 

The value of p will vary from point to point of the curve. We see at once that the 
surface of which the equation is 

iT® ' V* a* n 



passes through the point x, y, z of the curve of intersection of (1). 


,r® V® , ** A 


( 2 ) 



mosfsmm 




iMiferentiating with respect to an infinitesimal step along the tangent to the cam ife 

get from (1) ftV 

y.d*’ d» p d$ 

But o-«*/(o+p), etc. Hence the values of dxjdt, dy/di, dtids are proportional to 
*l(<*+p\ y/(6+pX */(«+pX *“* **® cosines of the normal to the surface (2) 

at the point x, y, t. Hence the dirve meets the surface (2) at right angles at that point. 

If a+fi-i^=0 the surfaces are confocal cones, and the curve lies on a sphere. If this 
relation is not fulfilled the equation (2) may bo written (by making o+^+y=l) in the 

!• ft 

V vW 


form 


_^+j^_+A=]. 

a+p 6+/) c+p 


Equations (1) prevent passage of any of the quantities ^a+p), )9(ft+p), y(c+p) through 
zero from a positive to a negative value : hence, when the signs of a, j8, y are fixed, 
(4) represents only one of the three families of orthogonal surfaces, a member of each 
of which passes through .r, y, z* 

It is now clear that since the curve meets every member of the family (4) at rigjit 
angles, it must be the intersection of two other real surfaces belonging to the other two 
families of the triply orthogonal system. The curve must therefore, by Dupin’s theorem, 
be a line of curvature on each of these intersecting surfaces. We have therefore the 
theorem (according to Darboux, loc, city due to M. do la Gournerie) that every curve 
which lies on two concentric surfaces of the second degree, the principal axes of which 
are along the same lines, can be considered as the intersection of two real confocal surfaces 
on each of which it is a line of curvature. 

The intersecting confocal surfaces will have equations of the form 




a+pi 6+pi c+Pj ’ a+p,^6+P2^c+P2 


r 


= 1 . 


(B) 


(7) 


Now let a, j3, y be multipliers such that, /or an^ point of the path, 

a^^a{a+p)y .y*«^(6+p), z^=^y(c+p) (6) 

Substituting in (6), subtracting one equation from the other, and reducing slightly, we 
find that a, y must satisfy the conditions . 

-I- I yg ^0 

(«+p,)(a+pj) {b+pi){b+^ (c+PiK^+Pa) ’ 

® ^ _i_ y r\ 

(«+Pi)(«+Pj)^(B+Pi)(6+Ps)^(c+pi)(c+Pj)“®‘ 

Obviously these will be satisfied if 

fl_(B +Pi)( 6+fti) .„_(«+Pi)(c+P8) ,a\ 

(a-6)(a-c)’ (6-«)(6-cp y- {o-aj(^b) ^ 

27. Determination of the parametera of the confocal aurfacea. Now 

consider the quadratic equation 

; 

It is easy to verify that this is satisfied by w«pi, and by w=p 2 , so that pj, p, are the, roots 
of the quadratic. Thus if u, y are known pi, P 2 are obtained. 

If we multiply the second of (6), 26, by a constant, and add the product to the first 
equation, we obtain tlfe general equation of the surfaces which pass through the inter- 
section of the two surfaces represented by (6), 25. It may be written 

(«+a)(«+Pj) (B+Pi)(6+p,)^(«+P,)(c+p,) * W 
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’a;;*'-' 

A.^.Y 


Xf ibis surf^e roll with successive points of the curve of intersection in contact with 
fixed plane, the distance from the (fixed) centre to the tangent plane must be the same 
: . lor all such points. We have then to express the condition that this distance, tsr, shall 
. ' beinvanable. From (2) we get * 

1_ .ov 

(a+f>i)*(a+pj)’* (6 +Pi)^(6+p2)*^/c+Pi)*(c+P2)“' 

Substituting for ^ from (6), 26, we find, by (1), 26, for the condition that the term * 
involving p should vanish, which, since the aggregate of terms in is zero by (8), 26, is the 
conditien that S7 should be constant as the surface rolls, 

e ^ ^0 (4) 

(a+pi)(a+p2)(a-6)(a-c) (^>+Pi)(ft+P2){ft-«)(^“C)^(c+Pi)(<;+p2)(c-a)(c-6) * ^ ' 

This can be put in the simpler form 

^ (fhrJ)^ (5) 

(«+Pi)(i + Pl)(C + Pl) (« + P2)(i>+P2)(C + P2)’ 
which is a quadratic equation for it, of which the roots can only be real if the ratio 

( a+Pi)(6+Pi)(c-f P3) 

(« + P2)(^ + P2)(^ + P2) 

is positive. Thus since the surfaces to which p^, p 2 apply are two of the three surfaces 
. of the triply orthogonal system which have .r, y, ^ as a coninion point, all the three factors 
in the numerator or denominator of this fraction must be positive and two of the other 
three negative. Thus the surfaces are an ellipsoid and a hyperboloid of two sheets. 
The surfaces normal to the curve must therefore be a family of hyperboloids of one sheet. 
The surfaces (5), 26, intersecting in the curve are imaginary unless the normal surfaces be 
sqch hyperboloids. 

It is interesting to observe that the two rectilineal generators of the hyperboloid of 
one sheet which passes through the point/, p, h in which the generator intersect, and 
is normal to the polhode curve, are normals at that point to the surfaces (2) on which 
the curve lies. For the normals to the two surfaces have the equations 


i m n ^ 


where 


(a+piKa+pj)’ 


(^ + Pl)(^ + P2)’ 


( 6 ) 


(c- k)h 
(^ + Pl)(<^ + P2) 

The ratios m, n are proportional to the direction cosines of the normals, and there are 
really^ two sets, since k has two values. 

That these normals should be generators of the hyperboloid 


ct+p 6+p c+p 


the conditions are 


a+i3+7, 

JL+/!!L+J±=o,] 

tt+p 6+p c+p I 
a+p^6+p c+p ) 


.(7) 


.( 8 ) 


Sinop /*“a(a+p)f P®=i8(6+p), A*~ 7 (c+p), where a, ft y have the values given in 
(8), 26, the first of (8) becomes 

^~~k b—k c — k 

{a - 6)(a - c) (6 - a)(6 - c) (c-a)(c--6) * ' 

which is identically true. 

The other condition is simply (4), the condition that CT should not vary as the surface 
rolls on which the polhode is traced. 
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28 . Motion ofttie axis of atop representedbyadeformable hyperboloids 
lliia theorem of the representation of the normals to the surfaces, on which the polho^e 
is traced, by the pairs of generator^ of the metobers of the family of hyperboloids of one 
sheet, which are normal to the polhode at their points of intersection with the curve, is of 
great importance for a representation of the motion of the axis of a top. But it is 
necessary for this represen tatio| that the hyperboloid should go through a continuous 
^ process of deformation from the extreme case in which the generators are flattened dqwn 
in one plane, that of the focal ellipse 


^+1!: 

a 




..( 1 ) 


to any other possible configuration which the generators can take, subject to the con- 
dition that the interaections of all pairs of generators of opposite systems remain always 
the same. This deformation cannot be carried out completely by a model made with 
rods in the ordinary way, as these must be of finite thickness, and cannot interpenetrate 
one another. 

Sir Qeorge Greenhiil describes the march of this deformation in the following theorem : 
A hyperboloid of one sheet is capable of a deformation in which the rectilineal generators 
remain rectilinear generators, and the lengths of the sides of all quadrilaterals formed 
by these generators and their unvarying points of crossing remain unaltered. If the 
centre and the axes remain fixed the successive hyperboloids will be confocals, and the 
trajectory of every point will be orthogonal to the system of confocal hyperboloids. 

To prove this we note that the coordinates /j, pj, Ai,/2, pa* of two points Pj, P2 
on a generating line both fulfil tlie equation of the surface 



and since they lie on a tangent plane to the surface, also the equation 


( 2 ) 






Similar equations hold for the two points F„ F, of coordinates /„ ,9',, A„ /„ 9',, A',, 
on a generating line of the confocal 


Jl 2 * 




( 4 ) 


If these two points correspond to the former pair of points, that is be points which have 
been carried out from their initial positions to their final positions, along trajectories 
orthogonal to the successive surfaces, we have 


A-/ 9 \( 

fi \«+p+<r/ ’ g'l Vi+p+o*/ * h\ \c+p+<r/ 


The ratios /j//" j, j have the same values. 

The squares of the distances P^P,, P\P^ are 

t/i -/2 )H(Pi -P2)»+(A, - - /i\)% 
and by the preceding relations we have « 


( 6 ) 



The expression on the right is zero by equations (2) and (3). 

Hence any quadrilatenal made up, of the portions PjP,, PgPj, P3P4, P4PJ of crossing 
generating lines of the two systems remains unaltered in the lengths of its sides as the 
deformation proceeds, and each point moves along a trajectory orthogonal to the successive 
surfaces. . . 
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29. Forces acting on the body carried by the body-cone. Now calling 
the body-cone B and the space-cone A, and going back to the motion of the cone B on A 
described in 24, in which the relative rotation of B on ^ has components 2(p, g, r), we recall 
that for the two motions, from which this total motion comes, we have the equations 


a b c * ct * 





• # 

with JO +y=g+g'«r+ 1*^=0. The two motions give herpolhodes in planes, the direction 
cosihes of the nornihls to xi^h are respectively p/a, q/b, r/c, p*la\ q[lb\ r^jc\ 

We now suppose that in the motion of B relative to A, B carries with it a moving body, 
and find the forces acting on this body. We shall suppose that the niomental ellipsoid 
of this body is a sphere for all axes passing through 0. It has been seen that if this 
ellipsoid is not a sphere, the motion may, by a substitution, be reduced to that case. If 
A be the moment of inertia about any diameter of the sphere, the components of the a.m. 
are 2Ap, 2A9, 2Ar. We shall suppose that the normal, the direction cosines of which 
we take as p/a', qjb^ rje^ is the axis of the body (or rather we shall call it the axis of the 
body), and that the perpendicular, the direction cosines of which are p/a, g/6, r/c, coincides 
with the vertical drawn upward. The axis of the body (the top in Jacobi’s theorem) and 
the vertical are thus parallel to the two generator of tlie hyperboloid of one sheet, which 
passes through the point of contact /, h of the herpolhodo « [see 19j. 

The angular speed about the axis of the body is 


-(«-2f>+|23+p2r)= -2^', 


while the a.m. about the vertical is 


A(22;>+|2g+^ 2r)=2AA-A/8. 


Clearly these quantities will be constant if there is no couple about the axis of the body, 
and no couple about the vertical. This will be the case if the body is under the action 
of gravity, and the centroid is on the axis of figure. 

If d be the inclination of the axis of the body to the vertical, we have 


- ^ 

« « cos -i- fTf + — • 

bo cc 




..( 2 ) 


If :th& momental ellipsoid of the body is really a sphere the kinetic energy is 2A(p2-i-g2-|-r3). 
If the body has been made “spherical” by substitution this will not be the kinetic 
energy even if p, 9, r be the components of angular velocity given by the substitution, 
for the substitution consists in equating angular momenta. Calling the kinetic energy 
T we suppose that we can write 

T*D'«-hE', (3) 

where D' and E' are constants. This will be possible if we suppose that D's 
where M is the mass of the body and I is the distance of the centroid from 0. Thus a 
body under gravity and supported at 0 will satisfy the conditions referred to above and 
have the energy equation 

T+Uglz=^¥J (4) 

E' is the total energy. • 

If the top be truly spherical, that is if the momental ellipsoid be a sphere, so that the 
kinetic energy for the angular speeds 2(p, g, r) may be written 2A(p*-f-g*+r*X we can 
show that the equation 

p*+g*-hr2= - JDi;+iE, 


.( 6 ) 
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t^hich is what (4) becomes in this case when we put -D'= AD, E'= AE, is a linear com- 
bination of the first two equations in (1) above, that is of 

'•(«) 

h«''« ■<“'* 

and so, instead of (6), we can writ-i 

<'(■+&)*«■(■+»)+'■(>+»)-»*■ ' •• « 

Multiplying the first of (6) by X. and the second by fi, and subtracting the first product 
from the second, we obtain a linear combination of the t#7o equations which we identify 
with (7). Thus we have 

^+255>=^ir+ip» 

With this we have, if, as above, A/) be the a.m. about the vertical, and n the angular 
speed about the axis of the top, 

-A'=|n, A=J)8 (9) 

[It will be observed that 2D' in (3) above has the meaning assigned to -aA in 17, so 
that when a is used in this sense, it is not to be confounded with a as used in (6). The 
symbol D as used in (5), (7), and (8) has the meaning as a is defined in 17.] 

30. Detey'mination of the constants of the surfaces. In (19), 22, above, 
it has been shown that 

, atl 

a!= etc., 

Q~2- 

a 

where Q«6c+ca+a6, R=a6c, ft= -{Q*-4R(P-A)>i. Thus the first of (8), 29, becomes 
2fi«»+D(Q-2®)=2A(A-a)fl+Efi, 

and we have exactly similar equations in h and c from the second and third. 

Hence it is clear that if we write this equatioo, with x instead of «, in the form 

2llr3+2S2AA?*+(DQ-2fiAA-DE).r-2DR=0, (1) 

we have a cubic equation the roots of which are o, A, c. We have therefore, first (by the 
last term), D*D, and also x= - P, E=2PA-Q (2) 

It remains to show that the values of a. A, c, thus determined are real. By (19), 22, 
since 122=D2=Q*-4R(P-A), and A=i/J, A'= - Jw, 

,, QA-2R Q^-4R 

^ = (3) 

Further, since ft=D, D*=Q*-2R(2P-)8). (4) 

Also, by (2) and (3), P)8-Q«E, Qj3-4R=s-nD. ..t (5) 

From these we obtain P, Q, R as expressed in the equations 

^_2D2i8+2nDE-wDi8a ^ 

^ 0/317 > I 


2D*-»Dj8+Ei8*-2E> 

D*(i8*-n*) 

'F-2nt)-2flE- 
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These values, substituted in the cubic (1), give a, b, c in terms of the known quantities 
fly D, £ by the process of solving that equation, which has now the form 

.r3-P.ra+Qa?-R=^. (7) 

To settle the question of the reality of the roots of this cubic we notice that we have 
already obtained the result 

= (g) 

where a=(2E-Cw*)/A, ^=G/A, a=2M^^/A, 6=C/A. 4 But we are here dealing with a 
spherical top, so that 6 — 1, and (8) becomes 

“ az^ ( 1 - 2®) - ( jff* + 71* - Zfim) (9) 

But we have, by (S'), 29, • 

where of course a is quite different from the a in (0). Hence, by (3), 22, and the values 
of a\ b\ d given in (19), 22, and of a, )8, y given in (18) 22, we obtain 

, 10 ) 

From equations (6) and (6'), 29, we find 

jD*_ 2«A -a- ilz g*_ 2bh- fi-ilz 2ch-y-ilz 

a2“2(a-6)(tf-c)’ 6*‘“2(ft-«)(6-c)’ ?“2(^^)(^&)’ ^ ' 

where a, y have the values set forth in (18) of 22 above. Thus (8) becomes, by (10), 

iiW = ( + rt - 2aA + ilz ){ + - 264 + I2s)( + y - 2c4 + 12«) (12) 

This can be shown to reduce to (9). The three roots Wj, Mj, ?« 3, say of the cubic equation 

5*=0, are thus i 

~(-a+2a4, -^+264, -y+2c4). 

Now, identically, +a-2«A==2A*-2PA+Q-2^Az£Mr^(±:£) (I3) 

n““ (t 


If, to avoid confusion, we use here B in the sense assigned to fi in (G) and (8), we have, 
^y{2), 2A*-2PA+Q=iBS-E, 2(A-a)(A-6)(A-c)=i(B»-2al)-2BE), 

80 that we obtain Oa, = JB* - E - ^ 


The other roots are given by exactly the Same form of equation, with 6 and c respectively 
substituted for a. The roots are obviously real. 

If we substitute for the variable z on the right-hand side of (12), equated to zero (so 
that a cubic equation equivalent to i=0 is obtained), the value of u given by (14), we 
obtain a cubic in d, the three roots of which are the squai'es a, 6, c of the lengths of the 
axes of the quadric surface. 


31. Determination of tlifi comtante for the associated motion. 
Darboux remarks that the quantities a\ b\ c\ which can be expressed in 
terms of a, 6, c, might have been determined directly by taking as the 
basis of the discussion the equations 

r»2 Af2 /n,2 />2 




a 


-j.X-4.i--A' £-4.X_4.i-_l 




( 1 ) 


If this liad been done —n would have been the value of B, and — B the 
value of n. Thus if we make the substitutions shown in the scheme 

a, b, c, B, n, a', b', c', 
a', b', o', —n, — B, a, b, e, 
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•we shall obtain the equations determining a', V, c', in terms of a, h,e. For 
example, instead of (14), 30, we should have 




n»-2BD~2TiE 

2n+4a' 


( 2 ) 


It was proved in 23 that is not changed by passage from a, b, c, h to 
a', h', c', h'. In fact we have^ 

QS— 4a&<!(a+&+c— /O , • 

=(a'6'+6V+c'a7-4o'6V(a'+6'.+c'-A')- , 

It has already been shown that there is no ^flSculty in bringing under 
the scope of this discussion the general case in which the momental ellipsoid 
of the top is spherical. It has also been shown in 18 that the locus of the 
extremities of the instantaneous axis for the different positions of the top 
is a curve lying on a fixed sphere, which when the top is spherical reduces 
to a fixed horizontal plane, at distance from the fixed point. 


32. D^ormatioti of the hyperhe^/oid of one sheet ae the top moves. 
We have now to examine the relation of the motion of the hyperboloid of 
one sheet to the motion of the top somewhat more particularly. Supposing 
a confocal surface to start from the focal ellipse, we can write its equation 


in the form 


a? 






•( 1 ) 


We suppose X to be positive, so that the equation represents an ellipsoid of 
which the squares of the same axes are a®+X, y8®+X, X. We suppose also 
in what follows that a*>/8*. 

For a hyperboloid of two sheets, passing through the same point x, y, z, 
and confocal with the ellipsoid, we have 




.( 2 ) 


Here k is negative and a*^— 

A hyperboloid of one sheet passing through the same point x, y, z and 
confocal with the other two surfaces is 


XT 


0*+/* 




.(3) 


where n is negative and Thus for the three surfaces we have 

the sequence of magnitudes , 


00 >X> 0 >yu>-^>„>_a*. 

Now, as we havb seen in 27, the intersection of the ellipsoid and the 
hyperboloid of two sheets is a polhode for the top to which the surfaces 
correspond in the manner explained above. These surfaces remain fivod 
relatively to one another as the top moves, and we have a new position of 
the hyperboloid of one sheet for each point on the curve of intersection. 
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The equation is (8), and the range of values is from 0 to — j8*. We take 
1/, 0 as the extremity H of the radius vector representing the angular 
momentum. Through that point pa«ss the tw^ generators of the hyperboloid 
which are parallel to the vertical and to the axis of the top for its position 
at the instant. 

It is clear that /a, v are the roots of the cu^ic equation 

^ w 

for k. This facl enahtes us to find x\ y\ from (1), (2), (3) very readily. 
We write 

(a*+A)(i8*+jfc)A! ^ 

Multiplying by a*+i, and then patting k= — a®, we get at once a:®, and a 
similar procedure gives y® and z\ Thus we obtain 

. _ (X + a®)(M + a*)(i/ + a®) 

® (a®~i8*)o*' 

Adding and reducing, we obtain 

®®+y®+*® = a*+/8®+X+;i + v=»OH®. (7) 

The only quantity that varies in the passage from point to point of the line 
of intersection is ft,, which is therefore the only variable parameter. 


y - (|8®^®y^' ' " “a®/3®’ 


33. Summary of restdts. The geometrical discussion contained in 
22... 32 may be summarised by saying that a polhode on a quadric 
surface rolling on the horizontal invariable p}ane through C (Fig. 112) 
traces out on that plane the herpolhode H (s of 19), while a second rolling 
quadric related to the former traces out, hy meam of the sa'ine polhode ae 
before, the herpolhode H' on the invariable plane drawn through C' at right 
angles to the axis of the top, and therefore carried by the top in its motion. 

The polhode is considered first as the intei'section of the surfaces 

Aa;2+By*+Cz2=D<S2, . AV+BV+CV^D^fS^, (1) 

or, as given in (2), 22, 


£-+2 q.L=A, 

a h c ’ «* 0® c* 


(2) 


The passage from one form to the other, and the connection with the 
notation employed in the earlier part of the chapter on Foinsot motions, 
may be effected by the equalities 


. iz, y, z=sm(p, q,r), Di®=2m*T, D3=amH, ^®=m®A®, (3) 

where T is the kinetic energy of the motion and H the resultant a,m. about 
an axis through the fixed point. • 

The length of the perpendicular from tiie origin on the tangent plane 
at the point x, y, z of the rolling surface is easily seen to be D^/Dd»d. 
The first equation in (1) and in (2) is the equation of the rolling surface, 
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the polhode in any of its positions is the line of intersection of (1) and (2). 
The squares of the semi-axes of the rolling quadric are 

80 that g, Q) = ^(a. b. c) (4) 

The same polhode exists on a quadric surface coaxial with ^^he former, 
which rolls on the invariable plane of C and gives ^ the herpoll)pde 
in that plane. The two associated quadrics in this case have equations 
which may be written down by merely accenting all the’ letters in (1) and 
(2) except The relations between the two motions, and 

the equations for passage from one to the other, have been set forth in 22. 
Again we have * 

X, y, z^m(p, 5 . r), D'^'2 = 2m2T', (6) 

with =m%’(a'. b', c') or D'(^„ i) = i(«'. b', o') (6) 


Through every point of the polhode there passes a hyperboloid of one 
sheet to which the polhode is perpendicular at the point, and this polhode 
is coaxial with each of the rolling quadrics. There is thus a family of one 
sheet hyperboloids the members of which are met orthogonally by the 
polhode, and from the theorem of triply orthogonal quadric surfaces there 

meet at any point x, y, z of the polhode three 
surfaces, the hyperboloid of one sheet already 
referred to, an ehipsoid, and a hyperboloid of 
two sheets; these arc all confocal, and to the 
latter surfaces the polhode is a line of curvature, 
while to each of the family of one sheet hyper- 
boloids, which it meets in its course for any one 
position in space, it is normal. The ellipsoid 
and two sheet hyperboloid are definite for each 
position of the rolling quadric and give the 
whole curve for that position. 

34. Calculation of the motion of the osciB. 
Different forms of the energy equation. Measur- 
ing Q from the upward vertical drawn from O 
we have for the A.M., Q say, about that vertical 
the equation 

Cjicos0-|-A^sin*0aaG, (1) 

and its value, in the absence of any couple about 
the vertical OZ, remains invariable. Fig. 112 shows the position of the 
axis OC of the top and the angle it makes with the vertical OZ. The 
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leingth OC laid off along the vertical OZ represents the A.M. Q, while OC' 
along the axis of the top represents Cn. In the diagram CK represents 
(Onr~A^co8d)'sind, and KH represents Thus OH represents the 
resultant a.m. 

The single couple M^/tsind about an as*^ through 0 parallel to KH 
acts on the body, and this must measure the ^te at which H is moving at 
the instant. This motion is in the direction SH. Thus CH is increasing 
in length at rate sin S sin ECH = M^/A sin 9 . KH/CH. We have there- 


fore^ since KH<^ Ad, 

•. -^€H.^(CH)=Mr;AAdsind. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


or, by integration, CH* = — aA*(cos d — E) 

where a=2M^A/A, and E is a constant. \}S.gl is used for in 29.] 
.Similarly, 

OH ^ (OH) = MgfAAd sin d, C'H ^ (C'H) = M^AAd sin d ; 
and therefore 

OH*=-aA*(cosd-F), C'H*= -aA*(co8d-K) (4) 

where F and K are constants. 

We put 21, 2V for G/A, C«/A respectively and Am* ( = |Aa) for lAgh. 
From the I'elations connecting CH, OH, and C'H, we find that the constants 
E, F, E fulfil the condition 

or E-|-2-5=F=K-|-2-^ (6) 


G* 

E+^,.r=K. 


ttA* 


Also we have 


f _ G--0nco3d 1 /’ G— Oft G-h C»\ l-^V l-\-V 

^ ~ A(1 — cos*d) 2A \i — cos d 1 -f cos d/ 1 — cos d i -h cos d’ 

A • 1 I a CN* , On.— Gcosd 

Agam, ^=n-i^cosd=.(^l-jjw-t- 

/I 1\^. , 1 / Oa-G . On-hGN 
\C A/ ^ 2A\l— cosd i+cosd/ 


- 2 (^ iV'l I 

^\C ^1— cosd^l-f-cosd 


V+l 


Hence 


..(7) 




Now by Fig. 112 w5 have 

EH*=OH*-OE*=OH*-C'E*-OC'* 

=2Aa»i*(F-co8 d)-(G*- 2CwG cos d+CV)/8in* d. 

Thus, since z= — sin d. d and EHsAd, 

»*= 2m*(F-z)(l -z*)-4(i*-2M'»+n 
V =2m*(E-z)(l-»»)-4(i'-te)*=2m*(E-2)(l-2*)-4(i-r3i)* ...(9) 







Each of these is a form of the energy equation, with account taken of the 
constancy of a.m. about the upward vertical and about the axis of the top. 
We can write each equation ^ the form 

i2=:2m*Z, (90 


where Z-(F- 2 )(l-**)-^^^f±^=(E-z)(l-**)- 2 (^) . 


There is no difficulty in establishing these resists analytically ; the geome- 
trical investigation given here is due to Greenhill {R.O»T., p. 43 et aeq,). 


36. CcUeiddtion of t in terms of ^ The calculation of t in terms of z 
can, as we have already seen, be carried out by the methods of computation 
of elliptic integrals. To recapitulate, if be the roots, in order of 

magnitude, of the equation 2 = 0 , we have 

^=(2-2i)(*2-«){»3-*). V U) 

and the roots are situated as in the sequence 


X>2i>1>02>2;>2.,>-1. 

Each value of z concerned in the motion must lie between and z^. 
i = m( 2 Z)^ and so, if 2 = 23 when t = 0 , 


mt 


p dz 
J-'. (2Z)^’ 


Thus the motion is periodic in the complete periotl 


Thus 
( 2 ) 


T=- (3) 

Also, since mdt=ih/(2Z)^, the azimuthal motion is given by the equation 

. _dz . ^+i'f‘ /j.) 

^ m J...(i_a)(2Z)i'*' m J.,(iq.a)(2Z)^ 


that is \l/ is the sum of two elliptic integrals of the third kind, the poles of 
wliich are respectively the points g=l, z = — 1 . 


36. Path of tlm extranity of the vector repremditvg the reaultawt a.m. 
H describes a curve in the horizontal plane through* C. If be the radius 
vector from C as origin, and vs the vectorial angle, the speed of H at fight 
angles to CH is pis. But since M^jrA sin B is the rate at which H is moving 
at the instant, an*d MflrA=Am*, this speed is Am^sindcosECH. But 
cos ECH = CE/CH = (C» — G cos B)lp sin B. Hence 

p* 6 J = Am*{C»i — G cos d). 


( 1 ) 









i;"'Bq^'^;l(':8), 84, /^e2AW*(E^^ and therefore by the values of t V, 

^ v-iz j . v-m . ., 

: (2) 

; Substituting dzjm(2Z)^ for dt, and integrating, we obtain 

w 


, • " J,(Er;Ka5‘ ' ' 

for tliQ^vec^crial angle turned through in time t by the radius vector CH, 
in , t^rms of It, and an elliptic integral of the third kind, the pole of which 
is the point z = E! 

Multiplying (2) by p* = 2AW(E — ;?), we get 

p2(^-Z) = 2A2m2(r-ZE). (4) 

Thus the curve (p, xs^lt) is a central orbit, for is a constant double 

rate of description of area by the radius vector. The law of force is kp^+lp. 

From Fig. 112 we have 

# TTriTT X 1 KH , , sin 6 

CT — iLKCH = tan’^ 7^=tan“^ ^ 

^ CK Ca — Gcos0 


that is 


nT-V^=tan-^-2{r-i^r 


But also ^KCH=co3-XCK/CH)=co8-i[(2i'-2I?)/m{(l-z*)2(E-a)}*], for, 
since d vanishes when cos 0 — we take 

i.KCH=8in-' f=8m-i (6) 

Am(2(E-3)p {(l-2*)2(E-2)}i 

Thus writing x for i.KGH, we get 

sin d(cos x+i sin x) = sin 0 . e** = {2 ^ — i(2Z)n 'i r (7) 

I m •'{2(E— 2 )}’ 

In (6), S^, (3), and (5) above we have obtained the known result 

L^' f’ dz l+y f* dz _ V-Ve. f' dz 

7»"J,,(1_«)"(2Z)*^ J=.(l+2)(2Z)i m J:i(E-2)(2Z)* 

= tt-8in-i j. ...(8) 

(1-2*){2(E-2))4 


% f \ y 9 9 

which expresses the sum of two elliptic integrals of the third kind. 

Now from (1), 35, and (10), 34, putting 2 =-l,z=+l, 2 =Ein succewion, 
taking account of (4), ^d defining by writing Zi=co8h0j, we obtain 

s J(l + 2l)(l+22)(l + 23 ) = 4cO8h®J0iCOS*J0gCOS®i03, 

\ / 

- • i 

= _ J(l-.Zj)(l-22)(l-2,) = 4sinhH0i8in*i0jsinH03, 

i(E-*i)(E-**)(E-*3) 


G.G. 



X (4)i 86i we pbWn 








^s 8 inh 4d,sin id. 8 in^ 8 ,| - 7 -- 

sm* 


dz 


«sm*id(2Z)* 


.(ii) 


But also, since or— have by (3) and (10) 

— fiin"^ T« ••••^ (12) 

{(l-«*)(E-«)}* 

The vector CH is ps***, and so the vector velocity is (fi+ip6)e^*^, where 
a> is used for ts in the exponentials. The velocity p is the rate at which 
the vector is lengthening, ptfir is the rate at which the extremity H of t\\e 
vector is moving in the plane at right angles to Oc. 

The couple has magnitude M^/tsind, and direction coinciding with TS.’&i 
But the angle which KH makes with the initial direction of CK is (see 
Fig. 112) Hence as a vector the couple is • 

itgh sin 6 . e*<^+hr)=s Am* sin 6 , ie^^. 


Thus 


Am* sin 6 . =* ^ (p^***) “ (/» + ip^) 


37. Hodographfor the motion, of a top. The point H moves with speed 
equal to the moment of the couple, and the direction of its motion is at 
each instant that of the line KH at the instant. If lines equal to the 
successive values of Am* sin Q are drawn from O, each parallel to the corre- 
sponding position of KH, the extremities of these lines will give a curve 
the tangent to which at each point i» the direction of the change of the 
couple. The speed of a particle imagined to move along the curve, so as to 
be at each instant at the extremity of the line representing the couple at 
that instant, will represent the speed of variation of the couple. The curve 
is the hodograph of the point H. The idea of this hodograph and the 
vector specification given in 36 above are due to Qreenhill \R.O,T,t p. 46, and 
TJie Mathematical Theory of the Top^ VerhancU, Intern, Math, Kongrese&y 
1904. The reader is specially referred to the R,0,T. for a fuller discussion. 
He will notice that there z is given the opposite sign]. 
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ANALOGY BETWEEN A «ENT ROD AND THE MOTION OF A TOP. 
WHIRLING OP SHAFTS, CHAINS, ETC. 

Fleamre mid torsion of a thin bar: analogy to the motion of a top. 
It was pointed out by Kirehboff {OreUe'a Jowmal, 66, 1858) that an 
exact parallel exists between the motion o£ a top and the combined 
landing and torsion of a thin elastic bar. We suppose that the bar is 
held fast at one end, and that at the other a force and a couple, of 
determinate amount and direction, are applied. Consider a disk of the 
bar, intercepted between two near cross-sections which, in the straight 
undeformed state of the bar, were parallel. The substance of the W 
beyond the disk on each side applies to the adjacent face of the disk a 
force and a couple. 

Now each force and associated couple can be converted into a force, 
acting at the centroid of the cross-section, and a couple about a determinate 
axis. We shall choose for each cross-section three 
axes, one along the line of centroids of the successive 
cross-sections, the others at right angles to one 
another, and parallel to the sides of tlie cross-section, 
if that is rectangular. In any case, they are taken 
so as to be the principiil axes of bending moment 
for the section. As each cross-section, being only 
slightly distorted, is practically a plane at right 
angles to the line of centroids where ^it meets that 
, .line, we get thus for each section three axes at 
right angles to one another, two of which are in 
the section, and the third at right angles to it. The 
^^rst two we call transverse axes, the third we may call the axis of the bar 
at theTcross-section considered 

The three axes are shown in Fig. 113 for the two sections which form 
' the ends of the disk considered. P(A, B, C) are the axes* of x, y, z for one 
end face, F(A', B', O') are those for the other end face. The directions of 
;:.tfhe latter would be the same as those of the former if the turnings of the 
aecond set relative to the first were undone. 
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2. Eq'imti(ms of equUibrium. In strictness the bending of the bar 
brings into existence distortions of the cross-sections, but these distortions 
are negligible if the radius df curvature of the bar is great in comparison 
with every dimension of cross-section. The same kind of result holds as 
regards the effects of torsion about the axis of the bar, provided the twist 
is very small. If the twisf about the 2 ?-axis be that is, if f be the angle 
turned through per unit distance along Zy we sliall suppose that 1/f is 
also great in comparison with the greatest dimension of cro&-section, as 
when this is the case we may neglect any distortion of 4ihe sections <rom 
planarity. • 

We now specify the forces and couples applied to the disk by the 
substance of the bar on the two sides as follows. Along the axes, and in 
the opposite sense to the axis in each case, act forces P, Q, R, and abgut 
the same lines the couples F, Q, H. The system is fully indicated by the 
dotted lines and arrows. At the opposite face of the disk, along and about 
the axes P^A', B', C') act the forces and couples P-ftZP, Q+rfQ, R-bcZR, 
F+dFyQ+dQyK+dK. 

We now suppose that the directions of the axes P'(A', B', C') may have 
been obtained from those of P(A, B, 0) by small turnings tjda, ^da 
about the directions PA, PB, PC, simultaneously, or by turning first through 
^da about PA held fixed, then through ^ ds about PB held in its new position, 
and finally through ^da about PC hold in the position to. which it has been 
brought by the two preceding turnings. The superposition of the turnings 
leads to a result which is independent of the order of imposition if the 
displacements arc small. 

We now resolve along the axes P(A, B, C) the forces which act at P' 
along the axes P'(A', B', O'). P'A' and P'B' are now inclined to PC at the 
respective angles jTr+j/ds, Jtt — The force P-fdP along P'A' has 
therefore a component parallel to PC of amount — (P+^iP)iy(i 5 , while in 
the same direction the component of Q+ciQ is (Q+dQ)^d8. R-hd!R along 
P'C' gives in the limit simply R-f-dR along PC. The fpree account for the 
element of the bar, worked out in this way for each of the directions^ 
P(A, B, C), is found to give the following balances of force applied by the 
adjacent matter to the element, 

dP-Qfds-|-Ri;cfe, dQ^'Rida+FCdSy dn^F^da+Oida^ 
for these directions respectively. These must be reduced to zero by the 
application of the external forces Xda, Yds, FLda. Hence we hayp the 
equations of equilibrium, 

g-R^+Pf+Y=0, ^-P.?+Q^+Z=0. ...(1) 

T^ere are also throe equations of moments which can be established in » 
similar way. The forces give moments about axes of x and y of 
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— QeZs, "Pda. The equations are (if there be no couples applied to the 
element from without the system) 

^-Gf+H„-Q=0, ^_H^+Ff+]^=0, ^_F,+G^=0. ...(2) 

F and Q are the couples of bending moment applied about the principal 
axes, and H the torsion couple. They are e/uivalent to a single couple 
(F^+G*)^ about an axis in the plane of xy inclined at the angle tan’^(F/G) 
to the axi^ bf x. ' If no external forces or couples are applied, except at the 
terntinals, X, Y, £ are zero in i;for an internal element ; equations (2) 
stand as they are. • 

The element is bent through the angles (dstfjda in the planes yz, xz 
•respectively. Hence vj are the curvatures of the element in these planes, 
wjiile f is the twist at the element. We may write H = Cf, where C depends 
on the material and on the extent and form of the cross-section. If the 
cross-section is circular, C is the product of the rigidity modulus n and the 
“ moment of inertia of the cross-section ” about the axis of the bar, that is 
if r be the distance of a ring of the cross-section from the axis, the integral 

2‘7rJr®(Z7’ for tlie cross-section. 

Now by the theory of elasticity we have F = A^, G = Bjy, if A, B be the 
flexural rigidities about the principal axes, that is if 

A = Young's modulus x moment of inertia of cross-section about GA, 

B = Young's modulus x moment of inertia of cross-section about GB. 

Hence equations (2) become 

B^^-(C-A)f^=~P, c2-(A-B)^,=0. (3) 

These are exactly Euler’s equations^ of the motion of a rigid body about a 
fixed point under applied couples P, Q, R, if ij, f be interpreted as the 
angular velocities about principal axes through the fixed point. A, B, C as 
the moments of . inertia of the body about the axes, and da as an element of 
time. 

Thus, passing from element to element, da, along the curve, we have an 
exact parallelism between the valued of ij, ^ and those of the angular 
velocities of a ligid body, for which the corresponding quantities are as 
stated, and which is started under initial conditions which correspond to 
the terminal conditioiA of the bar. 

will now suppose P and Q to be zero. We have then from (3) the 

equations A*^+BV+C*f*=I*, Af +Bi^+Cf*=J*, (4) 

^here I and J are constants. The expression on the 14ft in the second of 
these equations is twice the potential energy of the combined bending and 
twisting per unit length, and the fact that J is a constant shows that this, 
when P and Q are zero, is the same at each cross-section. The two equations 
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in (4) correspond to the equations of angular momentum and kinetic energy 
in the case of a rigid body turning about a fixed point under no forces. 

If we do not suppose that d* and Q are zero we may multiply the first of 
(8) by the second by and the third by and add the results to the 
third of (1), and obtain, since Q^— Fq=R, 

^{AhKAf+B,*+Cn}=0. 

that is R+KAf +B«;*+CO ^const., •• * (5) 

which is the analogue of the energy equation for the moving body. • 

• 

3. Cciae of hending in one pkine. It is interesting to consider various 
particular cases of this analogy. We take first the case in which the 
Q bending is in one plane, that of a?, z. Then ^ and f are 
zero. Let UV (Fig. 114) bo an element da of the rod, and 
a force S in the plane of bending be applied at A. We 
have, by (2), 2, for the axial force R, the shearing force P, 
^ and the couple G, the equations 

g uyy R=Sco8d, P=-S8m0, ^+p=o. (i) 

g .. . But the elastic reaction couple is —BddJds^G. Thus we 
I from the values of P and Q and the third equation, 

M / B^-5 + Ssin0=O (2) 

7 N 

as the equation of equilibrium. 

We may establish this equation from first principles. 
Clearly we have by the diagram, if UM = «, 

Bi^+Sisin0=O (3) 

Hence ®S+S^cos0^+S8ihd^=O. 

But d7=<fo+LN=<fo+MN^??-f=cfo-7(id?^. 

Substituting we get again (2), 

At a point of inflexion on the curve of the bar dd/ds is zero; hence by (3) 
points of inflexion exist where the line of S intersects the curve, but 
nowhere else. 

Multiplying (2) by dO/ds, and integrating from au inflexion, where de/d«=0, we pt 

®(^) =2S{co8 6>-co8o)=4S(8in*Ja-ain*i0), (4) 

where « is the value 0 at the inflexion. This equation can be integrated by means of 
elliptic functions. We write «-.(S/B)J, so that (4) becomes 

/d0\* 

\^) “•4(8in*io-8inH^ (6) 




Now, putting 8in^d»8iii^a8in^a^sin^,*weg6tafter reduction 

O’-'-#’*- --<«> 

Thus for the arc from to ^sO, that ia;^rom ^e inflexion to the point where the 
curve is parallel to the force S, we have 

Hence also, 'for the range from |ir to we have 

‘ / • -r — **— ** ; (7) 

•C* d± 

Jod- 


that is 


=K+w. 


(8) 


Thus sinid=it8n(K+M), ^=atcii(K+M) (9) 

•If now we take fixed axes of x and y along and at right angles to the direction of S, we 
have, by Fig. 114 , dxjds =cos 6^ d^i^jds^ —sin $, Hence, integrating and reducing by the 
results just obtained, wo find 


y= - Jsin 2X*sin0rf<^=^?^^2ifccn(K+M). 


...( 10 ) 


4 . Bending in om plane represented hy i}emlnlnm motion. Consider 
then the curve between two points of inflexion, when points of inflexion exist. 
The kinetic analogue is a pendulum of length By/S vibrating through a 
finite arc, from rest at a position corresponding to one inflexion to rest at 
a position corresponding to the other. Of course the forces S at tlie two 
points of inflexion are in opposite directions. These forces alone — tliat is 
without couples — keep the rod in equilibrium. If the end of the rod remote 
from A, say B in Fig. 114, is fixed, then B is a place of maximum bending, 
and corresponds to* the middle of the range of the corresponding pendulum. 

FlO. IIS. 




Fig. 115 shows forms which have inflexions. Fig. 116 shows a non* 
inflexional form, and Fig. 117, a form intermediate between the inflexional 
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and non*infiexional forms. The non-inflexional form corresponds to a 
revolving pendulum, the intermediate form to a pendulum which starts 
from a position infinitely neawthe upward vertical, and oscillates through . 
a complete revolution to *a point infinitely near the upward vertical on 
the other side. The infinite time required for the first finite deflection 
from the upward vertical, o^the final finite angle of turning before again 
reaching it, is shown by the infinite parts of the curve as asymptotic to the 
line of force. * 

The discuRsion of the form of the curve, whether inflexional or non-inflexional, by 
means of elliptic functions, does not diifer from that given in Chap. XV above for the 
pendulum oscillating, through a finite arc or making complete revolutions. A single 
open loop of the inflexional form of the rod gives the shape of an initially straight 
uniform rod, when the two ends are pulled towards one another by a cord under tension 
— a bowstring. Tlie equation of the curve is, as we have seen in 3, * 

®+Sy-0, (1) 

where the curv<ature at the element considered, and y=^8in^. If we put 

for B/S, and measure x along the bowstring, say from one end, we get from the usual 
formula for radius of curvature 



where on the right we are to take the positive value of the square root. If p^dyldx^ the 
equation becomes ^ 

ydy=^- ^ ^ VI 

and therefore «*=C+2rt* ^ — r, (3) 

where C is a constant. Since p^O when y=//, say, we have C=s/i2-2a“, and therefore 

y«-A«+2a»= (4) 

From this we obtain y*— ^*+2rt* 

P {4a«-(y*-A*+2«*)T 

and therefore x= f — (y +2tf*)tfy 

The determination of the length of the curve from one inflexion to the next corresponds 
to the determination of the period of oscillation of the finite pendulum. Now 

(l +^) +/>*)i/p}. 

Hence, by (4) and (6), ^ 

d, 5 (7) 

{4a«-(y*_A»+2a*)»}* (A*-,r*)i{4a*-(A*-y*)}4 

or if we put y«Acos«^, and integrate from y«0 to y»A, that is from ^=Jir to ^=0, Ire 
get, for the whole length of the curve from one inflexion to the next, 

. - r-¥> 

where K is the complete elliptic integral of the first kind to modulus k=shl2a. 


and therefore 
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For (my arc specified by the limits 0 and we have 




L- 


d<l> 




If the term {dyjdx)^ be omitted from (2) the differential equation becomes that of a 
curve of sines, and it is generally assumed that when the slope of the curve is very small 
a curve of sines will give, for a fixed distance from Inflexion to inflexion and a given 
value of a sufficiently close approximation for practical purposes to the ordinates of the 
elastic^ — the deflections of the lx)w from the straight. This assumption is quite warranted 
provided maxiifluin ordinate of the curve of sines is chosen equal to that of the elastica ; 
it i9 not so however if the lengths aloi^^he two curves from end to end are exactly to 
agree. % 

The exact length of the elastica is given by (8), and the reader may easily prove that 
the exact length of the curve of sines, 


y=A'8in^ 


..( 10 ) 


extending from .r=0 to .r~7ra, and having h' as maximum ordinate, is 

*=2(aa+A’*)4E [mod. A7{a*+A'*)4], (11) 

where £ is the complete elliptic integral of the second kind. If the s in (9) and the « in 
(11 ) have the same value, there is no difficulty in showing by expanding the integiands in 
K and E and integrating term by term, that approximately, when the deflections are 
small, = Tliis remark is made by Mr. R. W. Burgess in a paper in the Fhytical 
Review^ March, 1917. 

This however does not vitiate the approximation, under the condition specified above, 
of equality of maximum ordinates, and of distance from end to end along the bowstring. 
The lengths of the curves will no doubt differ slightly, the curve of sines, which has 
slightly longer oixlinates, will exceed the elastica in length by about TrAVlfla, which is 
only a small fraction of 2o. For slightly deflected elastic rods, for example flexible shafts 
rendered stable by rotation, it will be possible under proper conditions to neglect the 
factor l/{l+(<fy/dlr)*}^ in the expression for the curvature. 

From (2) we have, neglecting the multiplier (1 on the right, 

Tliis gives the curve of sines, y=h sin 

where y=0 when .r«0 and when x-l. As we have seen, this agrees with the elasticiV 
closely when the deflections are small and the maximum ordinates are made the same. 
The terminal conditions are fulfilled if a = and f/a + a = (#4 + 1 )7r. Thus Ija = tt. Hence 

» /bV a jB 

-g ) or 

Thus the distance I along the chord will diminish if S be made greater than and 

increase if S be broughtfbelow this limit. Hence when the bar is straight the value of S 
required to produce any bending at all is a^B/Z*. 

It follows that a bar, acting as a pillar supporting a load S, must not be longer than 
jJ;p|B/S)^, if the lower end is vertical. 

6. A thin bar he'nt into a heliuc is analogous to a top in steady 'motion. 
We now consider a thin bar bent into a helix and held in equilibrium by 
a force S applied at the free end along the axis of the helix, while the other 
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end is held fixed. More generally the force system applied at the free end 
includes the couple Q, the axis of which is coincident in direction with S, 
so that the system is a wrencj^ about the axis of the helix. Let us now 
suppose that the two principal flexural rigidities of the bar are equal. 
Since there are no forces except those applied at the ends, the equations of 
equilibrium are 

The tliird of these shows that ^ is the same at all points, just as ^le aitfial 
spin of a top remains constant in the absence of a^retarding or accelerating 
couple. 

The two first equations give 

= const., (2> 

that is, the curvattire is the same at all points ; in other words the form, 
being in three dimensions, is a helix. 

If p be the radius of curvature, we have 

( 2 ') 

The bending about the a;-axis gives convexity at the element da with 
respect to the positive direction of the y-axis, and similarly, the bending 
about the y-axis, convexity with respect to the x-axis. Thus the direction 
cosines of the normal at a point P are tip, —^p, 1, while those of the 
binormal are ^p, tip, 0. These are the projections of unit length of the bi- 
normal on the axes. At a distance da along the curve, at P', the values are 
$p+d(^p), np+d{tip). At this latter point the axes have been turned from 
their directions at P, through the angl|s ^da, tida, ^da about the axes, 
P(®. y> [that is the axes P(A, B, 0) of Fig. 113], respectively. The 
projections of the binorinal at F on the axes at P aro 

ip+d{$p)-tip^da, fip+d(^p)+^p^d8, 0. 

The direction cosines with reference to the axes at P have therefore 
changed by d(ip)-npCda, d(tip)+ip^da. 

The angle through which the binormal has turned is given by 

{d((p)-tip^da}*+ {d{iip)+^p^da}* (3) 

But ^e angle </> between OD and OA in Fig. 118, p. 491,% the angle between 
the binormal and the axis PA, and so we have ^/>»cos qpss —sin ^ Thhs 

^ — ^+{- w 

The binorm^l is carried round the axis of the helix at angular speed 
d^jda, with the plane containing it and the axis of the rod. Thus if d bo 


,f=0. a|-( 0-A)?^=0, f=0. ...... ..(1) 
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the inclination of the axis of the rod to the axis of the helix, we have 
dfildssscoad. dyl^-fds. Hence 



(5) 


This exactly corresponds to the equation 

nsa ^ + t/rC 08 df 


whi(^ hdds for a top, supported at O ^see Fig. 118] with its axis OC 



inclined at an angle Q to the vertical OZ, while a plane through the axis 
t^ms with angular speed tp with reference to the plane ZOC, and this latter 
plane turns at the same time round the vertical with speed As already 
stated, the angle ACD in the diagram is <j>. 

Multiplying the first of (1) by if, the second by and subtracting the 
second product from the first, we get 


that is 


A 

da A 




Hence 

which, as we have seen, is the rate of turning of the binormal per unit 
distance along the curve. This rate is constant. 

The preceding diScussion can be briefly summed up as follows. Take two 
axes PE, PC in the tangent plane to the curve at the element P (Fig. 113). 
Then for the helix we have PC turning at constant rate dyf^lds about the 
a^is of the curve (the “vertical”). This gives a rate of turning drp'/da, cos 6 
a^ut PC, which obviously is the rate of turning of the binormal, the 
tortuosity. Besides this there is the turning of an axial plane fixed in the 
bar, with reference to the plane CPZ, so that S’“d<pld8+d\frjd8. coa 6. 
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Again the rate of production of the analogue of A.M. about the axis 

Ag+(c{-A^c«,e)|trine-0, 


The first term is zero, and so we get, since 6 is not zero, 



We can put the radius of curvature and the torsion oft the lldixf into 
other simple fonns as follows. Let a narrow strip of paper be^ou«d 
round a right circular cylinder so that its middle line is a helix. The paper 
is bent at each point about a generator of the cylinder. This bending can 
be resolved into two components, one across the band about a line perpen- 
dicular to the middle line, and one about the middle. The angle subtended 
at the axis of the cylinder by the element da, hi consequence of the bending 
about the generating line, is sin d/a, if a be the radius of the cylinder 
The components just specified are therefore da&in^O/a and ^8 cos d sin d/a. 
Hence the curvature and tortuosity are respectively 


sin^d 

a 


and 


sin dcosd 
a 


6. A helix held in eqnilihrmm either hy a cmipU or hy axial force. The 
helix can be held in equilibrium either by a couple alone or by an axial 
force alone, applied at the free end. In every cross-section of the bar two 
couples of elastic reaction exist, one of amount Cf about the axis of the 
bar, the other A sin® d/a, about an axis at right angles to the osculating plane. 
These have a resultant (C®^®+A®sin*d/a®)^ = Asind/a, the axis of which 
lies in the tangent plane to the helix and is inclined to the axis of the 
bar at the angle d, that is, is parallel t6 the cylinder axis (the vertical, 
in the analogous top motion). If in addition a force S acts along the 
axis of the cylinder we have the wrench specified above. But particular 
cases arc that in which the force is zero and that in which the couple 
is zero. 

When both act, the total moment about the axis of the bar is 
G cos d+Sa sin d. Also the moment abdht the perpendicular to the osculat- 
ing plane is Q sin d — Sa cos d. Thus we have the equations 


G cos 0+Sa sin 0= Of, 

Gsin d— Sacosd=A~"— . 

a 


Hence j^«n<|eos«_ ^ Cfcoee+A™**. .. 

a a (jif 

0) 

If the force is zero w^e have 



• f, A sin dcos d 

i“C V ’ 

A Bind A 

^ ^ a -flSiTd 

(2) 
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S=-A 

3 


sin^ 
a^cos 6 ' 


.( 3 ) 


If the couple is zero we have 

_A sin®8 1 
C cos 0 a’ 

It follows from the first of (1), that if the step of the helix be very small 
(that is if 6 is very nearly Jir) and a be not small, the axial force depends 
dlmost entirely on torsion. An oidinary sprjng balance works by torsion. 

7. ^ Aj^jrostmt on an overli/angingjlemble shaft. Equilibrium o/tM slutfL 
S« fai^e have been dealing with a bent and twisted bar in its analogy 
with the motion of a top» We suppose the bar, loaded in some definite 
manner, to be subjected to rotation about a specified axis. To fix the ideas, 
wo take first the practical problem of the 
^motion of a gyrostat mounted at the free 
end of a flexible shaft. In the case of 
steady motion the shaft is bent at each 
instant in one plane. We shall suppose 
that the slope of the curve from the 
straight position is everywhere small. 

The diagram shows the directions of 
the axes chosen. First we consider the 
bending. Denoting ^is before the flexural rigidity by B, supposing that 
,a couple of moment L and a force Y act in the directions shown by the 
^rrows, we have for the cross-section S, 



B^'^=L+Ys 


.( 1 ) 


The couple L we shall sec is due to gyrostatic action. But since the motion 
is steady and the centroid of the gyrostat moves in a circle of radius a, with 
angular speed /a, the shaft must exert an inward pull on the gyrostat of 
moment where M is the mass of the gyrostat, and therefore the 

gyrostat exerts on the shaft an outward force of the same amount. 


Hence (1) becomes 
Integrating we obtain 


Bg = L+MM®a5 (2) 


B^=L»+iMMW+c. 


.(.3) 


where o is a constant. But when dyldz^O, and so 
• c = — Li — 

Hence when z=^0, that is at the attachment of the gyrostat, 

I , i B tan 0^12+ 

Integrating (3) from z — 0 if) z—l we get 
— Ba = JLi*+ 

that is Ba= JLZ-+^M/A*ttZ*. 


.(4) 

.( 5 ) 
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From (4) and (5) we can eliminate L, and obtain 


tands= 

a 


2a 

I 


6 B • 



&• Determhiatimi of the gyrostatie couple. We have now to determine 
the couple L. For this we consider the rate of growth of a.m. about an 
axis perpendicular to the papc# through the centre of the flywheel. If Gn 
be the A.M. of the flywheel about its axis, C' the moment oi iner4|a of the 
case about the same axis, A the moment of inertia of the flywheel^i\d 
that of the case, about a transverse axis throug]^ the centroid, we have, 
considering the turnings about the axes indicated, 

(A -4- A' — O') fjfi sin 6 cos 6 — Ctijul sin 0 = L ( 1 ) 

Substituting in (4) and (5) of 7, we get the two equations 

— B tan 0 + { ( A + A' — O') /A^sin 0 cos 0 — Cu/a sin 0} i + = 0, ... (2) 
J{(A+A'— 0')/A^sin 0 cos 0 — C>i/Asin 0}P— (B — JM/A-P)a = 0. ...(3) 

If 0 is very small, as indeed it must be, since we liave supposed the curva- 
ture to be d?yldz^f these equations are 

[-B+{(A+A'-C')/A2-O/iM}i]0+prM‘-'i"a (2') 

H(A-hA'-C')M'-C/AM}i"0-(B-^MAA2Z^^^ (3') 

From (2) and (3), or from (2') and (3'), we see that if the equations are 
independent they are satisfled only by 0 = 0, a =0. If however they are 
not independent their determinant vanislies, that is we get, from (2') and (3') 


(B-pW)|-_B + {(A+A'-C')M*-CriA^}q 

+ (A + A' - O') AA® - 0r?7A} = 0 (4) 

We may write this in the form • 

(A+A'-C1^--0„,=f(4+,^J ,5, 


If, as is usual, n bo very great, the right-hand side reduces to 4B/i, and we 
see that the quartic has two roots not differing much from the roots, one 
large and one small and of opposite signs, of the quadratic to which (5) 
approximates. 

These results have been obtained on the supposition that the flexible axis 
turns freely in its bearings. If however it were a piece af untwistable steel 
wire prevented from turning and held fast at one end in the direction front 
which Q is measured, we should have for the terms in C' the expression 
- cos 6) sin Q [see terms in C (not O') in (4), 21, XIX], which, since the 
angle 6 is small, would be approximately zero. Thus (5) would become 

• (A+A>«-0«,.==(4+g-^«j53). 


( 6 ) 
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We have therefore a quartic equation which gives values of m consistent 
with any values of 6 and a, which have the ratio 

e 

a ^ 


( 7 ) 


■B-{(A+A'-C')At2-CnAi}f“{(A+A'-C')M*-Cn/i}f-'‘ 

For a value of the speed given by a root of this quartic the position of the 
axis of the gyrostat is indeterminate ; but if such speeds are avoided the 
values of 6 and a are zero. The rotating body is tlien self-centring. 

If A, .A '/»C, C'uire so small as to be negligible, we obtain from (5), by putting 
the^expifession on the left equal to 

^ *=3B, 


that is a critical speed is given by 



a result which will be found in accordance with results set forth in the next 
article. The purely gyrostatic action is in general of only secondary 
importance. 

These results and those which follow are of great importance for the 
running of rapidly rotating machinery, such as high-speed turbines. A 
flexible shaft is used, and critical speeds [those which satisfy conditions 
analogous to (7)] are avoided. The rotating body then revolves stably 
with perfect balance of centrifugal forces. 

I 9. A rotor carried mkbeay between the two hearinga of a flexible shaft. 
If the flexible axle is held on two bearings, with the gyrostat or wheel 
attached midway between them, we may have one or other of two arrange- 
ments. In the tirst the ends, though fixed in position, are free as regards 
direction, in the second the bearings are made to maintain the directions of 
the ends in coincidence. If we neglect the inertia of the shaft itself we 
obtain at once the deflections of the shaft in the two cases from the theory 
of the bending of a thin rod. If the deflections produced by the turning 
be 2/ — where is the initial deflection from the straight at the mid- 
point, the deflecting force be F, and the distance from bearing to bearing 
be 2?, we have for steady rotation in the two cases 

= = (1) 

But where M is the mass of the flywheel or rotor, and is the 

speed at which the v^ieel is run. Thus 


y= 




1 s 


or 2 / = 






•( 2 ) 


These two equations give infinite values of y for = GB/Mi^ and = 24B/Mi^ 
respectively. Of course the condition for small strains is deviated from 
long before these speeds are reached, and the equations must not be taken 
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as holding except for small strains. But theiy indicate speeds that 
niot be approached if there is to be safety, and, which is of gr^b') 
importance, show that speeds ^ery much higher than these critical speeds 
[(6B/M?)^, ( 24 B/M?)^ are consistent with small deflections,- which approai^ ; 
zero as the value of <0 is increased beyond limit. 

In practice serious deflections of the flexible shaft are avoided by means*' ^ 
of stops, and the speed is qflic^y and safely run up to a high value, at: 
which extreme smoothness of running is obtained. De Las^al ch^e Ibr hiS 
turbines «0s 7(0,, where (0, denotes the critical speed. ^ ^ • 

Take fixed axes Oa$, Oy of coordinates in a plgne at right angles to the 
line of bearings and containing the centre of the wheel: the equations of 
motion of the centibid are 

1j+f{y-n) = 0, ....( 3 ) 

where f, ti are the coordinates of the point of radial coordinate y^ or 
which we shall assume is made to revolve about the line of bearings with 
angular speed to. For steady turning we have just found 

F= 65 (r-ro) or F = 24 ®(»— r-j). (4) 


We may express both these results by 

F=M(0/(r-ro); (4') 

^hat M(0®r==M(0e®(r'— (6) 

From this result we assume that /(a; -^>=<0,* (a: f{y-ti)=to^{y-fi), 
so that ( 3 ) becomes ^?+(0.*y=.0.*„ (6) ’ 

But the i»int ^,9, from which the displacements y— jjare mcMured, 
goes round in a circle with angular speed <0. Hence we write ( 6 ) as 

cos ait, i ) + (0,*y = sin <0< (7) 

If wo put z=X'\‘iy, we can write (7) in one equation, 

«+<0e*«=r0(0a*(coS(0t+isin(0<). (8) 

For the forced vibration in period 2w/(0, we assume 
1 zaA(coS(0t^isin(0^)i 
Substituting in ( 8 ), we get A=sro— * • 

The complete solution is thus 

z«aAcoS(0«t+Bsin(0jt-hr»Q — g*^ ' ^ (cos(0t+i8in<0<). . 

If Aasa+{a', we have 

a: cos (0^ + sin <0,t + rj — cos <0t, 1 * 




y =» a'cos <0,<+/8'ein <0,<+ro -^^—jSin ««. 
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We see thus that there is vibration in the period 2irltac about the circular 
motion of period 27r/a). These vibrations may die out, but they are renewed 
again with every irregularity of running. ^This circular motion will not 
remain of small radius ^ approaches in value. But for 

large values of we have 


x^a cosft)«^+^8in<»c^— 






cos (at. 


• y=a'coSft)ct+)8'sine)«^— ro-o-^^sin tat 

The forced vibration beeomes opposite in phase to the free vibration when 
the value (a^—an^ is overpassed. 


Wc 


..( 11 ) 


10. Free period of an oscillatory disturbance is the period of revolidmi 
Oft the critical speed. It will be observed that it follows from (6) or from 
(ll).t}iat if the flywheel be displaced in any way from the steady revolu- 
tionary motion, provided there is no tilting of the wheel, the period of the 
oscillatory disturbance set up is that is the period is that of revolution 

at the critical speed. This result was given by Greenhill for a whirling 
shaft in a paper entitled “On the strength of shafting when exposed both 
to torsion and to end thrust,” in the Proceedings of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, 1883.* Clearly it is a general result which might 
be predicted without any calculation. For the rotation in period 27r/«) is a 
forced oscillation which, when performed in the free period 27r/ftv, will be 
jebntinually augmented at the expense of energy derived from the driving 
motor. 

The effects of torsion and end-thrust on the behaviour of shafts are dis- 
cussed by Greenhill in the paper cited in 1 0 above. The lateral oscillations 
of the shafting itself are considered also ; in the discussion above the inertia 
of the shaft has been treated as negligible. If the speed of rotation is 
continually increased, one critical speed of the shaft after another is 
passed, one for each mode of lateral vibration. Eacli mode gives a musical 
note, and these notes show the frequencies of the modes of lateral vibration 
of which the shaft as mounted is capable. 

With regard to actual dimensions of shafts, the choice will depend on 
the particular case. Of course shafts of sufiicieutly great cross-section are 
required for the transmission of power, which is done by torsion in a 
propeller shaft, and indeed in all cases in which a motor does work and 
is djriven by pulleys at spmo distance on the shaft. For gyroscopes weigh- 
ing from I kilogramme to 4 kilogrammes, Dr. J. G. Gray uses steel wire 
2 , millimetres thick, and about 10 centimetres in length. These shafts are 
cased round loosely by tubular guards to prevent damage from disturbances 
at the critical speed. . 

* See also articles by Sir George Greenhill in Enginuring^ March and April, 1918. 

O.Q. 2i 
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11. Qwui-Tigidity <ijf n woviug efuxin. Equotton$ woHon, 
quasi-rigidity conferred on a flexible chain by motion is, Kke g3rrQ8tatic 
action, of much interest in connection with possible kinetic explanations .of 
the properties of bodies. The equations of motion of a perfwtly flexible 
iuextensible chain, of very small links, are easily found by the method so 
often employed above. Let mu ds, mv da be the momenta of an element d$ 
along the tangent and the ftor^pal at the element, and ^ the angle which 
the forward direction of the tangent at the element makes at^e instant 
with a flxed direction in the plane. The angular speed^with\|^ich^ the 
tangent is turning round is then we shall sjjppose this to be positive. 
The rates of production of momentum along the tangent and normal respec- 
tively are m{‘ib—v^)d8, m(v+u^)da. The forces in these directions are 
Smda+dT/da.da, 'Nmda, where T is the traction in the chain and S, N 
are the tangential and normal applied forces, per unit of mass of the 
element. Thus we get at once the equations of motion, 

dT T 

m(u—v>^)=m8+-^, g, (1) 

where B is the radius of curvature. 

There are two kinematical equations. Since the chain is inextensible the 
tangential speed is the same at all points. Consider then the distribution 
of velocity as it exists at time t, and imagine a particle to pass along the 
curve supposed kept in that position, taking at successive elements the 
values of u, v at time t. The change of u between the two ends of 
the element da is {dujd8—vl'R)da [since da/R is the angle between the tw^ 
ends], and this must be zero. Hence we have for a given instant 


du V 
da B~'^- 


.( 2 ) 


Again the rate at which the element da is turning round is clearly 
{v+dv—v)lda+ulR, For the angle d<ft turned through in an element of 
time dt by the direction of motion of a particle of the chain is dvjda . dt H- dafR 
— {dvjda-^-ulR^dt, Hence we have (again at a given instant) 

( 3 ) 


dv.u _ 


This angular speed ^ is not to be confused with u/R, which is the rate of 
change of direction due to the curvature of the chain. The two ends of the 
element are moving at different rates along the respective normals, and the 
rate of turning dvjds is due to this. In steady metion however there is 
not at any element a component of speed along the normal and so dvjds^Q. 

If the chain be in steady motion, that is move uniformly without change 
of figure or change of position of its curve in space (except uniform trans- 
lation as a whole), then and v=0. Also ^«w/R. Equations (1) 

are now . ^ mu* T 
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If the chain be under gravity and the inclination of the normal to the 
upward vertical be B, we have S»^ sin d, Na — p cos d. Thus we have 

nigfsind+^«0, »»(^4-dco8d)=g .(5) 

The chain moves in the equilibrium curve of the chain at rest. The only 
difference is that T exceeds its value for stationary equilibrium by mu*. 
If th| speed u is very great the value df ^ is very great in comparison 
with the applied forces, and therefore these forces have little effect on the 
figdre df the chain. 


12. A bend in a moving chain is not carried alotvg the chain by the 
motion of the links. Thus, if a chain [Fig. 120] hanging over a rapidly 
i^tating pulley in a vertical plane be struck by a 
hammer, the indentation caused by the blow will f ^ 

remain in the same position with respect to surround- I J I J 

ing bodies, and be very slowly obliterated by the action P — "^\ 
of gravity. The moving chain is stiff and Itends under 1 I L If 

the blow like a solid inelastic bar. \ j \\ |' 

The experiment may be made with an ordinary \\ \ I 

curb chain weighing perhaps half a pound per foot. \ i \ / 
The pulley may be a foot in diameter, be deeply \ j / 

grooved, and be driven at a high speed by a suitable I / / 

mq^r or by a counter-shaft arrangement. The chain ^ 

may be 10 or 12 feet long, and should be struck by rio. 120 . 

a hammer-head capable of rotating about an axis transverse to the chain 
when in the act of striking. 

Some experiments with lighter chains are interesting as showing rigidity 
imparted to a flexible chain by motfon of its parts. An overhanging vertical 
pulley carried by a whirling table has a shallow groove round its edge. In 
this is laid an endless chain only a little longer than the circumference of 
the pulley. Just' under the pulley is arranged a plane sloping slightly 
downwards in the direction of motion of the top of the pulley. When the 
chain has been got into rapid motion it is knocked off the pulley by a sharp 
tap with a pencil delivered sideways, and drops on the inclined plane, along 
which it runs for several feet like a rigid hoop before it collapses in a flaccid 
heap. 


13. Theory qf a stationary bend on a moving chain, or of a moving 
bend on an oHhemoise stationary chain. To understand how these effects 
take place, let us suppose that there are no tangential applied forces. The 
vidue of T is then mv?. For let the chain move without friction through a 
tube of any shape under no forces except those applied by tlys sides of the 
tube. Thus no force along the chain is applied by the tube, and the 
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stretohmg force is not affectea by the tube. TSus force is equal to ttie p41 
applied at and in the direction of the ends of the tube where the chain 
is free. But if T=wtt* there, as it must be by (4^ 11, that equation givjBs 
^^0 everywhere, that is no action is exerted on the chain by the tube. 
We have /T’^ 

Let the diagram represen? an open loop on the chain imposed by the 
shape of the tube, and let the ends of the chain be stra^ht and fli line. 
The chain enters the loop at one end A and emerges ^t the %ther B, 



with speed u in each case ; and as we have seen there is no action between 
chain and tube. This fact will not be altered if the whole system of chain 
and tube be moved with speed u in the opposite direction to the motion of 
the ends of the chain. Thus we have the straight parts of the chain 
brought to rest, and the loop or bend is made to travel along the chain 
with speed u—(Tfm)^. Since there is no action of the tube it may be 
removed. 

Thus the speed of propagation of a bend of any shape along a uniform 
flexible chain or cord under stretching force T is (T/m)^. This is the result 
given by the ordinary mathematical theory of the propagation of waves of 
transverse displacement along cords or chains, where, however, to avoid 
mathematical difBculties, the transverse displacements are supposed to be 
small — here no such limit is imposed. 

Again consider a flexible tube through which runs a stream of a fluid, 
such as water, which completely fills the tube. If at rest, the tube will 
apply, per unit of its length, at any cross-section at which the bend 
imposed by the tube has radius of curvature B, a force to the fluid. 

This will arise if there exist a stretching force in the tube, 

applied by external actioa The combination of stre&hed tube and flowing 
water therefore imitates the quam-tigidity of the moving chain. • 

14i A revolving tihain under no /drees. Oeneral ease. We consider 
also in this connection the problem of a uxiiform' chain revolving with 
steady angular speed n about an axis Oz while under the action of no 
forces. Let x,y,z be the coordinates of eai element ds of the chain, m the 
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moag per Unit length, T the tension at da. The equations of relative 
equilibrium are 



These give at once, since {dxlda)*+ {dylda)*+ {dzId^Y—l, 


ami 




Hence we obtain the three first integrals of the equations (1), 

T+Jw*m(a!*+y*)=H, T(a!^-y^)=N, T^=Z, (2) 

where H, N, Z are constants. 
gnSh^jecond and third of (2) combined give 


dv da; N 


.(3) 


the so-called equation of areas. If the radius vector, drawn from the 
chosen origin to the projection of da on the plane of a?, y be p, and the 
vectorial angle be x> equation 

<®'> 

Agiin we have 

But ds/dcssT/Z. Hence it is found that 

• - <*> 

« 

Thus we obtain by integration 

2Z fdp* 



AAo, eliminating z from (3') the relation 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


I'l 
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16. Revokmig chain in a plane containing One aesie of ro/toHon, We 
have thus obtained the equations for a revolving chidn in the ^neral case 
in which the chain lies in a tortuous curve. If however it lies at eadh 
instant in a plane containing Oz, we have an example of a revolving 
catenary. Each particle moves in a circle about Oz, and if we project on 
the pliMift of <B, y the paths of two particles which are on levels slightly 
differing, so that points on tfie teme radius have coordinates x, y, 
y+dy, we see that ylx*>‘dyfdx. Hence by (2), 14, N— 0, and 



we obtain from (2), after a little reduction. 


^ r- 

2* Z {(l-y*)(l-*!»y®)}* 

Thus, if y=sin p = - “i -— sn F (fe, 

nmr 


(4) 


The curve may lie in a plane perpendicular to the axis Oz, and in this 
case dzjda = 0 , so that Z = 0 . Hence, by (7), 14, 


2N C 
^ n*m I ’ 




If we write ^ for f, this becomes 


.( 5 ) 


2N f 


( 6 ) 


an expression which is capable of being dealt with at once by the Weier- 
strassian elliptic function analysis. 


16. Remarks on a more general problem of the motion of a chain. 
The more general problem in which the chain is supposed to in motion with some 
uniform tangential speed in a definite plane path, while at the same time the path as a 
whole is whirled with constant angular speed n about an axis Oz at right angles to the 
path, is interesting, but has little practical bearing on gjrostatics. Its solution, and the 
determination ‘of possible paths, involve difficulties of integration which do not appear 
when the motion is wholly due to the uniform rotation about Os. If, for example, it is 
attempted to de^ with the problem, with or without special conditions, by the method 
of revolving axes, then it is to be noticed that besides the rotational sp^ fi about the 
axis Os, each element has a rotational speed v/B, where B is the radius of curvature at 
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Uie point of the trajectory at which the centre of the element is situated at the instant. 
But R varies from point to point of the trajectory, and so in the integrals for the deter- 
nj^nation of p and x* i'his varying radius, which is introduced in the calculation of the 
accelerations along and at right angles to the moving tangent, makes the problem almost, 
if not entirely, intractable. It is however an excellent example of the theory of moving 
axes to calculate these accelerations. We shall find first the normal acceleration. 

If p be the length of the perpendicular from O on the tangent to an element with its 
centre at a point P fixed relatively to the trajectory, ^ that with axes Ojc outward from 
O and fMirallel to the normal at P, and Oy drawn from O forward parallel to the tangent 
P, then X ("^p1 and y are the coordinates of P. The velocities U, V along fixed 
dirJbtm^s coincidihg with the axes are giiiftby 

U-i»-(«+g)y, V=S+(n+g)i». 


The acceleration towards the centre of curvature is 


ip. jpria is the acceleration of a particle of the chain ; the acceleration of a point such 
asL«.P fixed relatively to the trajectory is a different matter, and does not involve the 
variation of R. 

For the reduction of the expi*ession thus found we note that if cZf be the length of an 
element of the path, the time required by a particle to traverse it is dejv. Thus d\dt vdlde. 
Hence 'j^vdylde^ and this is easily seen to be given by 




^ * 
de 



whi& 




since (fp/yscfs/R Substituting, we find after reduction 

- U + ( n -H g ) V g + n*/? + 2n V. 
Hence we have the equation of motion 

«(g+»*;p+8«.)=g. ...... 


.( 1 ) 


The same process gives for the acceleration along the tangent the value -nV* This 
must be produced by the excess cfT of the tractive force in the chain at the forward end 
of de over that at the other end, so that 

cTTss*— (2) 

But, as a diagram will show at once, pdp^yde^ and we get 

cTTsa ~~mn^pdp. 

Integrating, we obtain • T** -^winV+H, (3) 

where H is a constant. 

T 

We have seen, (1) above, that — =2avR+n*/>R+ v*, 
so that 

Replacing R by its valuejpdfp/cfj?, and writing h for 2(T/m-»*)/n^, we obtain, by 
integration, Afi|)»2vp*+npp*+C, (4) 
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where C is a constant, the value of which depends on the origin chosen for the integration. 
Let us suppose that the integration is started from a point on the trajectory where the 
radius vector of length pi, say, is normal to the curve, and is therefore equal to the 
length Pi of the perpendicular from Qist that point. Hence we obtain for G the value 

- (npi* + 2vpi*) + Anpi . 

We have thus the cubic equation 


npi® — — A7ipi*=0 (5) 

for the determination of the locus of th^ points at which the radius vector is norvial to 
the curve. No generality will be lost by supposing n to be positive. Equation 5 would 
appear to give three circles which must be touched by the curve. Thet4 are thrSe«ccAes 
of real roots, (1) all three of one sign, (2) two positive and one negative, (3) two negative 
and one positive. In (1) the direction of v is either with or against that of piU at all 
three .circles, in (2) and (3) v and p^n, either agree or are opposed in sign at two circles, 
while they are opposed or agree.in sign at the third, as the case may be. For three real 
and positive roots the quantities • 

2v 

, -A, npi^-^2vpi^-nhpi 

must all be positive, that is v and n must have opposite signs (in other words the motion 
V must be opposed to that due to the rotation n), and h must be negative, that is v^>Tlfn, 
Also since for three positive roots npi^+2vpi^-hnpi must be positive, and pi is 
positive, npi^+2vpi-7ih must be positive say). Thus, for the avoidance of complex 
values of p, for all possible values of must be positive, that is 


Going back to (4) and differentiating with respect to p, we get, after reduction, 

1 dp^4v+2np i 

p (ip*?i(A-p*)"R ^ 

Thus the curvature is infinite if A=p^. If A is negative, as it is for three positive roots of 
the cubic, no point of infinite curvature can occur. 

From (4), with the value of the constant of integration found above, we obtain 

pn+2v=‘ -(pin+2w)(p,^-A)/(j9»-A), 

<’> 

Hence K is zero, that is the curvature is infinite if This cannot happen if A is 

negative. 

For three real and positive roots the curve would appear to resemble the horizontal 
projection of the horizontal projection of the curve of motion of the spherical pendulum 
as given in Fig. 80 [2, XV, above]. For the curvature at the different circles is given by 

the insertion of the proper values of p* in the denominator of the expression on the right 

of (7). In each case it is necessary, in order that the curve should be concave towards 
O, that V should be negative and |2v|>'pjn. It is clear that tffe curve must be thus 
concave at the outer circle ; and if it were to become convex at a less distance from Q 
R would have to change sign, which the expression on the right of (7) showi^ is 
impossible. 

There remain the cases ^2} and (3). In case (2) np^-{-2vp^ — nhpi ** negative, in case 
(3) it is positive. 

There ‘ai'e different possible sub-cases, which we cannot discuss here. The following 
general fact may however be noted. In cases (2) and (3) thei'e will be loops which touch 
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one circle. Points of inflexion must exist if the loops touch the outer circle, but not if 
they touch the inner circle. An enumeration and description of all the cases would 
^upy much space. 

17. CaletdaMon cfthe veciwial angle, in terms of the radius vector, for 
the curve gf the chain. Returning for a moment to (2), 16,^6 consider the 
case in which T, and also H, varies as nK Using now t; in the sense of the 
tangential speed due to the rotation aboi^t Qz, we have v^^np, where p is 
the length of ^he perpendicular on the curve from O, for the point con- 
sitVere^. But ,now the component^qf force on an element both involve 
in the same way, and tlius the direction of the element does not depend 
on n®. From (6), 15, it appears that in this case the vectorial angle also 
does not depend on n®. 

As before, we put and also write v®/w® = f'. Thus we have 

X,-|-2f' = 2H/m«®,and as we shall see presently, (A +2^'—^^) =s4N®/ (n®m)*. 

Hejjce (6), 16, can be written 

X=(A+2^ -fi)fi \ {f8_2(A-|-2nf*+(A-h2n*f-(A+2r-f,)*r,}*’ 

With regard to the substitution for 4N®/{'n®m)®, it is to be noticed that by 
the second of (2), 1, we have Tn^Jv = N, or Tj = N, where T, is the tension 
of the chain when But by the first of (2), 1, we have 

= which is the substitution. 

^riting the cubic expression in the denomination of the integrand in (1) 

^ ( 2 ) 

we shall suppose that where The variable f must 

lie between ^3 and ^2* according to the supposition made ^2 

are the squares of the radii of, two limiting circles between which the 
path lies. 


18. Integration by elliptic functions- The integration indicated in (1), 17 
can be carried out in the following manner. Writing for f in the expression for 4Z 


we obtain 

4Z===4(s + ;ty-8(A + 20(«+^)*+4(A + 2n*(^+^)-4(A + 2f'-f,)*fi (1) 

Expanding this, and choosing h so that tHe coefficient of is zero, we find 

4Z * 4^ - + A* - 4(4+ Sf' - 4= S(A + 20 (2) 

Thus 4Z has been converted to the Weierstrassian form with 

il^3--^+4(4+r“fi)*fi (3) 

Putting pu for Zy and for z^y we have in the usual notation, 




dp ^ 


“-r 

h 


dp. 



Thus 
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80 that we get for the integral sought, 


if wo write 
Now we have 




The limits are Ae values of u when and z* 


.<») 

a 

S 3 respectivelj. 


or taking the integral between the limits stated, 



The value of l/p^v can be calculated by the equation • 


....a. .(6) 

• 


(7) 

These problems are of some interest in the theory of rotation, but they are not direct 
examples of gyrostatic action. Further pai'ticulars will be found in Greenhill, 
pp. 78, 193. 



CHAP^fiR XXIII 

EXAMPLES OP QYROSTATIO ACTION AND ROTATIONAL MOTION 

^ A gyroscope mounted on the earth, A gyroscope is mounted on the 
earth so that the axis of the flywheel is constrained to remain in a plane fixed in the 
ear^. It is required to find the motion. 

” ' Reriirring to Fig. 12, we take OEC as the plane in which the axis is free to move, and 
Oz as the projection on that plane of the earth’s axis of rotation. The axis OD is at right 
angles to the axes OE and OC. If the angle between the axis of rotation of the earth 
and Oz be a, and <a be the earth’s angular speed, the components about Oz and OD are ' 
(a cos a and cosina respectively. We denote the angle GO^ by x* The angular speed 
about OC due to the rotation of the earth is thus cucosxcoso, and that of the wheel of 
the gyroscope is ^4*<sco8xco8a (»n, say). The angular speed about 0£ is casin xcosa* 
It is suppos^ that the system has no gravitational stability, 

^e rate of production of A.if. about OD is made up of Ax due to acceleration, 
CnAsinXcosa due to the turning of OC (with its associated a.m. Cn) about OE with 
angular speed (osin xcos a, and - Aai’cos^asin xcos x due to the turning of 0£ (with the 
associated a.m.. Aw sin x cos a), with angular sp^ ci> cos x cos a about OC. Thus we get 

Ax +(Cna» - Ao)’ cos a cos x) cos a sin X**0, 

Since w is small this gives small oscillations of OC about Os in the period 

2w(A/Ona»cos a)^, 

that is in the period of a simple pendulum of length yA/Cnw cos cu 
It will be noticed that if asQ, that is if Oz be the direction of the earth’s axis, the 
equilibrium position is that in which the axis OC coincides wuth the earth’s axia The 
apparent speed of rotation of the gyrostat is (if x is taken an acute angle) n± oi cos x cos a, 
according as the gyrostat axis points towards the south or the north end of the earth’s 
axis. [Quet, Zwuvill^s Joumalf 1853.] *The discussion (loc. cit,) is carried out by means 
of the general equations, and is very long. The instability which exists when the 
gyrostat points south is noticed. It will be seen that this is another example of the 
instability described in 7, VIII. 

To find the constraining couple required to keep the axis in the plane fixed in the 
earth we notice that the rate of production of a.m. about OE due to the motion, and 
calculated by the method exemplified above, is ( - Ckqi + Aw^ cos a cos X) Bin cu This must 
be jl^lanced by the couple of constraint « • 

2. A gyroscope with its aocis of spin a generator of a cone fixed in the 
earth. In papers by Quet and Bour (LiouvUyz Jcumal^ 1853 andT 1863) the previous 
problem, rendered more general by the condition that the axis of spin is constrained to 
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remain in contact aa a generator 'with the surface of a right circular cone fixed in the 
earth, is discussed. The following is a brief direct solution from first principles. 

Draw a line ON, to represent the earth’s axis of rotation, through the vertex of th^ 
cone O, and let 00 be the position of %he spin-axis. Take a section of the cone at right 

angles to the axis of the surface. Then co, the earth’s 
^ angular velocity, can be resolved into two components, 
one (i> cos about the axis of the cone (where (i is th^ 
inclination of the cone-axis to the axis of rotation), and 
the other losin p about an axis through ^ parallel toaC'N, 
since OCT and CN are mutually at right angles. 

The A.M. of the gyrostat about OC ^n be rftelvSd 
into two components, Caco^ about the cone-axis OC^ 
and Oisinc about an axis parallel to C'C. We now 
resolve the angular velocity (ii>8in)3, which has been 
found for the axis parallel to CN, at right angles to 
the radius CTC of the section of the cone. Denoting the * 
angle CCA' by a- we get (osin)9sin^. The rate of 
production of a.m. about an axis parallel to CC is^hil^ 
CncDsinjSsin^. The wheel will therefore turn about 
an instantaneous axis parallel to CC with angular 
speed 17, and we shall have, measuring round from A! 

O towards C, tangential to the cone, 

4.. ^ . o ! 

Arj - Cno) sin p sin ^=0. 

But if I denote the length OC, we have f^asfsinc.^, and therefore the equation just 
written becomes .. 0 

A»-Cw<052i?gin^=O. 

smc 

If we measure rj and ^ round the other way, that is from A to C, we get 

Ain-Cnw^^-sin ^=0. 
sine 

The top will therefore oscillate about the generator OA as the equilibrium position. 
The period of a small oscillation is therefore , 


m 


It will be noticed that if )3=0, that is if the axis of rotation of the earth coincides with 
the axis of the cone, we have and the spin-axis moves continuously roiind the cone. 

The period found agrees with that in Example 1. 

To find the couple constraining the spin-axis to remain on the cone, the reader may 
calculate the angular speeds and momenta about (1) OC, (2) an axis OE, at right angles 
to OC in the plane COC, and (3) an axis OD at right angles to this plane. The time rate 
of change of the a.m. about the moving axis OD, together with the rates of production of 
A.M. about OD, due to the motion of the other axes, gives the t<^al rate of production 
of A.M. which must be balanced by an applied couple, if the spin-ains is to remain on the 
cone. ♦ • 


3. A gyroscope on ffimhal rings. Equation of energy. A gyroscope is 
mounted symmetrically so that it can turn about an axis 1^ fixed diametrically in a 
circular ring. That ring turns on an axis at right angles to 1|, pivoted similarly on 
a second ring. Thh second ring turns about a diametral axis I9, at right angles, to I., 
and fixed in space. 
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We denote deviation of the plane of the first ring from planarity with the second by 
and the angle through which the second ring has been turned about I3 by Thus 0 
and i// correspond to the angles so designated in the theory of the top, as set forth 
hbove. j 

We denote the moment of inertia of the flywheel about its axis of figure by C, and 
about a transverse axis through its centre by A, and similarly the moments of inertia of 
the rings by C|, Aj, Cj, Aj. 

It is easy to prove that the energy equation is ^ 

. 2 E=(A+A,)^+(A 8 in*fl+AiC 08 »tf)<f*+(C,sin*tf+Ag)vi*+C«*. 

Also the A.M. about the axis I« is 

1,' • • 

{(A+(i)8in^6>+AiCOs*^+A2>^+Cncos d—G, 
where G is constant. Thus we have 

; G-Cn cos^ ^ 

^ (A + Oj) sin® d + Aj cos® A3* 

* Substituting this value of tf/ in the energy equation, we obtain the relation 


from which i can be found in terms of $ by integration. 

This result was given by Lottner in 1857 [Crelle, 64, 1857]. It was found however by 
im’estigating the differentiul equations of motion for moving axes, and from these finding 
a first integral. It is instructive to work out for two axes corresponding to OD, OE of 1 , 
IV above, and then integrating. OD is at right angles to the vertical plane containing 
the spin-axis OC of the flywheel, and OE is in that plane and at right angles to OC. 
The three axes OD, OE, OC form an ordinary system of axes. 


4* Differential equations of motiem foi' example S. We can find the 
diflerential equations of the last example for the axes OC, OE, OD as follows. A little 
consideration shows that the components of a.m. about these axes are as follows : 

about OC, C;H- (Aj-|- Ag) cos Oy 
about OE, (A + A3+C,) ^sin 6y 
about OD, (A+Ai)(^. 

The angular speeds of the systems of axes are 

if/ cos 0 about OC, ^sin 0 about OE, 6 about OD. 

Hence wo obtain by the method so often employed above the rates of growth about 
these axes ; ^nd we equate these rates to zero, since there are no applied couples. The 
equations of motion are therefore respectively 

(A] + A2 )i^cos 0 +(C, -2A,)^\f8in 6^=0, 'j 

(A+A2-|-Cj)^sin 0+(2A + Cj)6J\^cos6^-Cw^=O, 

(A-f-A|)6i-(A~ Aj-hCi)^sin ffcos ff+Ca^sin ^=0.J 
Multiplying the first qf these by cos d, and the second by sin 6f, and adding, we get 
, (A sin®^+ A, cos® Cl sin® 0 + Aj) v? + 2(A - Aj + Cj)0^ sin ^cos 6^-Cn^sin 6f=0. ...(2) 
Multiplying this equation by and the third of (1) by and adding, we find 
( A+ Ai)dd*+{Asin®^-f 4^iCOS®0-|-Ci8in®^-l-A2)^^+(A — Ai ■i-C|)ft^®sin 61coa^«ss0. ...(3) 
This gives the integral 

(A+A,)^-f.{(A+C,)sin®d+AiCOS®0-hA3l^2 = 2E-CX®, (4) 

where E is, as before, the total energy. 
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Equation (S) can be integrated at once, and gives the constant value G of the A.M. 
about the vertical. 

Thus yre obtain again the results already established for this arrangement of gyrostat 
and rings* ^ ^ 

5. A gyroscope in a spherical case hung hy a stHng. A gyrostat consists 
of a heavy symmetrical flywheel mounted in a heavy spherical case, and is suspended 
from a flxed point by a string of length I fixed to a point in the case. The centres if 
gravity of the flywheel and case aft coincident. The whole revolves in steady motion 
round the vertical with angular speed fu Find the steady motion equations. * 

Let u, h be the coordinates of the point of attachment of the string to tj^e case, n^Mu^ed 
along and at right angles to the axis of rotation, a, )8 the jnclinations of the string and 
axis of the top to the vertical, M the whole suspended mass, On the A..M. of the flywheel 
about its axis, and A the moment of inertia of the whole about an axis through the centre 
of the flywheel at right ahgtes to its axis. 

We have, referring to the motion of the centre of gravity of the whole in a circle about^ 
the vertical through the point of support, M,^tana for the inward pull towards the 
centre exerted by the cord. But the radius of the circle is f sina+asin)3+&cos)3. - 
Hence equating the two values of the centre ward acceleration which we thus have,.w^get * 

sin a +a sin j3+& cos tan a. 

The pull in the cord is clearly sec a. Hence the total couple about the centroid 
applied by the cord is, as a figure will show at once, 

sec a {a sin - a) + ^ cos (/3 - a) }. 

This is equal to the mte of production of a.m. about an axis through the centre of the 
flywheel at right angles to the vertical plane containing the axis of rotation. But we 
have many times seen that this is {On - A/i cos p) /i sin /?. Thus we obtain 
(C» - Aft cos p fA sill = Mg sec a {a sin ()8 - a) + 6 cos (/i - a) }, 
and the motion is completely determined. 


gyvostat suspended hy a string, A gyrostat is suspended from a fixed 
point by a string of length a fastened to a point P in the axis of rotation, and -is in steady 
motion with the axis horizontal. Prove that if^a be the angle which the string makes 
with the vertical, n the angular speed of the flywheel, h the distance of the point from 
the centre of gravity of the gyrostat, M the mass of the gyrostat, and C the moment of 
inertia of the wheel about its axis, 


tan (A^g 




(A+usin a). 




The string applies a horizontal force M/A^(A+asina), and the giuvity couple is Mgh, 
Thus and so the horizontal force applied by the string is 

MyA*(A + a sin a)IChiK 

The ratio of this to is tan a. 


7. Constraining couple ‘ required for rolling of & hody-cone on a 
space^cone, A uniform solid has a figure of revolution, and moves about a point sfl 
that its motion may be represented by the uniform rolling of a cone of semi-vertical angle 
a, and fixed in the bqdy, upon an equal cone fixed in space, the axis of the former being 
that of revolution. Show that the couple necessary to maintain the motion has moment 

^ i(s^tana{0+(C-A)cos2a}, 

where cs is the resultant angular speed, and A and C the principal moments of inertia 
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about the axis of revolution and a transverse axis through the point, respectively, and 
that the couple lies in thp plane of the axes of the cones. 

The r^ultant angular speed here is that of the rolling cone about the generator in 
Contact with the fixed cone. Hence the angular s^ed about the axis of revolution of the 
body is (dcoso, and we have Cn~C(ocosou Moreover, the angular speed /a about the 
axis of the fixed cone is 4 a sin a/sin 2a. The only rate of production of a.m. is that about 
an axis through the fixed point at right angles to the plane of the axes of the cones. 
And by the equations used frequently above this rate is 

• {On cos 0)jx sin f Ow cos a - Aw cos 2a j w sin 2a 

• •• • «Jw*ti|^{C+(C-A)cos2a}. 

8. Pseudo-elliptic case of the motion of a top. A top moves about a fixed 
point in its axis of symmetry. It is given a spin (AM^AS^lVc about its axis, and then 
left to itself with its axis of figure at rest inclined at the angle cos~’(l/3^) to the down- 

* ward vertical. Show that the axis will describe the cone 

sin* 6 cos 2^ = + cos 6 )^^ 

3^.3* 

where ^ as usual denotes the azimuthal angle turned through about the vertical [i/aM. 
Tripos^ I, 1894]. 

*By (1), 11 and 5, 13, of V above, with we have, if z refers to the upward vertical, 



Aut since 6=0/ A, a=2M^A/A, the data given convert this equation into 

* (-.-l/3i)> 

(l-**){(2.+34)(3i“*)}i 

It can be verified by differentiation that this gives 

' 2\^=tan-‘[3V»( -z-l/3i)\-i+3^)kii+zh~h 

which can be identified with the resuft* stated above. 

Note, — The value of yfr is obtained here dii'ectly in terms of ordinary functions for the 
case in which Another and simpler case is that in which 6*n%=a, so that one 

of the roots of 1 — g?-6%*(go-g)/a is zero, and the other is 1 /zq, For a full discussion of 
these pseudo-elliptic integrals, see Greenhill, Froc, Lond, Math, Soc,y 25, 1894, and R.O,T,^ 

Chap. y. The case in the problem above appears in § 84 of the L,M,S, paper cited. 

• 

9 . A symmetricol shell contcCining a gyrostat and rolling on a hoin- 
zontal plane. A symmetrical shell contains a gyrostat the centroid and axis of which 
coincide with those of the shell. The gyrostat has a.m. K about its axis of spin, M is the 
mass of shell and gyrqstat, A the moment of inertia of the two taken together about a line 
through the centroid transverse to the axis, C the moment of inertia of the shell about its 

*axiB, a the distance, measured parallel to the axis, of the point of contact O of the shell 
with the supporting plane, from the centroid, 6 the distance of O from the axis, and 6 the 
inbination of the axis to the vertical. It is required to prov^that if the motion is steady 
and the centroid moves in a circle of radius c with angular speed Q about the centre, the 
equation of motion is 

K12+{C(a8in d-ho)-A6co8 0 +M 6 c(acot 0 -h 6 )lfi*-M| 0 r 6 (a« 6 cot d)=0. 
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We take axes (1) OD at right angles to the vertical plane containing the axis of 
symmetry and the point of contact O, (2) OC' parallel to the axis of symmetry, (3) 
0£ at right angles to OC and in the vertical plane. 

Let L be the centre of the circle ^dius a) in which the point of contact O moves dli 
the shell. OE intersects this circle in a diameter. If n be the angular speed of the shell 
about its axis the speed with which L is moving in space is ^ : it is also (c+asin^)f2. 

c+Asiiid. 




-a 


The angular speeds of the axes are 12 cos 0 about OC and 12 sin 0 about OE. • 

The speed of the centroid in the circular path is cl2. Hence the components of a.m. are 
as follows: . ^e+aaine * ** * 


A.M. about OC=C 


12+M6c8 + K, 


A.M. about OE=A128in 

The rate of production of a.m. about OD is therefore 

- ( AJ2 sin 0 - Macfi)f2 cos ^ 1 + M6c^ i2 + k} 12 sin ft * 

The couple applied liy gravity has moment sin 6>-6cos 6/). Equating this teethe 
rate of growth of a.m. and reducing, we obtain the lelation stated above. 

The problem hero discussed is a Cambridge Tripos question made more general by 
restatement. The case containing the gyrostat was supposed to be a prolate ellipsoid of 
revolution, but clearly this restriction was not necessary to simplify the solution,. anJ in 
fact is not represented in the result. The reader w’ill be able, with the lielp of the 
cciuation just indicated above, to write down the complete equation of motion and find 
the period of a small deviation from steady motion. Tt is only necessary to add the 
pr*opcr acceleration term. 


10. A cylinder rolling on the circidar edge of one md, A homogeneous 
right circular cylinder, whose altitude is twice tlie radius of the ba.se, rolls on a rough 
horizontal with its axis inclined at an angle of 4.'3‘* to the vertical. If n be the angular 
velocity about the axis, prove that in steady motion the vertical plane through the axis 
turns round a fixed vertical line with an angular speed /ji= 30(2)^»/31. Show that the 
instantaneous axis divides the axis of the cylimjpr in the ratio 31 ; 29. Prove also that 
the pei iod 27r/A of the small oscillations about the steady motion is given by 


. 12(2)* flf_ 1800 , 

31 b~ 31* 


where h is the radius of the base. 

We notice that the value of /x i.s given by the last example if >ve put%=J, ^==45% 
C= A = M(J62+ The quantity « sin ^ — ftcos 0 is zero, and { 7 ^- 
Thus we find after reduction 


2 ^^ 


-(l + l)2b=0. 


or 



The instantaneous axis passes through the point of contact. Ttie angular speed about 
the vertical contributes to the angular speed n about the generator through thaf 
point. The independent angular speeds are thus 30(2)ia/31 about the vertical, and 
71- {30(2)^71/31 }(2)i/2| or 7i/31, about the generator. Thus we have the two rectangular 
components, about the vertical and horizontal, respectively, 




and 


1 

31 2 



^ wbicli; axis makeB with the horiconta], wa 

0 ba &e od^Uy theaqaation of the instantaneous axis is 
^I|!^!l^t;^’!t1ia;axis/.^^^ 

/IliimiiliMto i ^ 

^ 2 *. * 61 ^ 4 . 

^ ^“eo^ 

Hraoey ^ee 61(2)^6/60, the portion of the axis, mtercepted between the point of inter- 
section of the axis of*the cylinder produced with the horizontal plane, is y(2)^a 616/30. 
But 1(24^-6*316^30. The point y thus divides the axial length of the cylinder into 
Ihe two. segments of lengths 31^/30, 296/30 respectively. 

The last part is left as an exercise in finding the complete equation of motion. 

11 . A hollow cone revolving about a vertical generator : motitm of a 
sphere on the eurfaoe, A hollow cone rotates with uniform angular speed about 
a vertical generator. A sphere is in contact with 'the diametrically opposite generator 
^nd spins about the common normal with angular speed cii, and is prevented by friction 
from dipping down. If a be the radius of the sphere, B the distance of the point of 
contact from the vertex, 1c the radius of gyration *bf the sphere about a diameter, and a 
the l^gle of the cone, show that the. point of contact will remain at rest on the sphere 
and on the cone, if / 




sin a — ^ Q sin a tan a + . 


axes OD, OCT, OG, at right angles to the diametral plane of the cone through 
contact O, along the generator through that point, and along the diameter 
l^eiei respectively. ' If the angular speed oi is such that the rate of production 
pD is equal to the moment Mya cos a about that axis, the sphere can rest 
i& ^uilibrium. 

The- wugulto speeds of the axes, about an axis through the centroid parallel to the 
genenttdr in Contact, and about OG, respectively, are 12 cos a and Osina. Tlie speed of 
the centroid is (R sin a - a cos a) 12. The a.m. about OC' is therefore 


M6^12 COB a - li&(R sin a — a cos a)al2, 

and that about OG is The rate of production of a.m. about OD, computed by 

the i)suid rulj^ is 

'r:-M6«a*Jlin a cos a 4- M(R sin a— a cos a) al2^ sin a+M6*u>12cosa. 
Bqoating«tl^^"^^^ gravity couple and solving for w, we get the equation stated above. 

If w about the axis OG is too great to give the balance here considered, the . 

sphere; ^eill. riilPupwardB or downwards alcpig the genemtor. Consideration of the signs 
of the q;uantitieB concerned shows that if 12 be in the counter-clock direction about the 
upward vertical, and <o be also in the counter-clock direction to an observer looking from 
beyond. G, the sphere will roll upwards if oi be too great. 

* ^ A horizontal circular disk turning about its cuds of figure : • 
motion of a sphere on the surface. A circular disk capable of motion about a 
veiticsl axis through its centre perpendicular to its plane is set in motion with angular 
spe^ U. A uniform sphere is phu^ on the disk so as to toudh at cAi eccentric point ; 
prove ihaty if there Is no slipping, the sphere will describe a circle on the disk, and that 
the disk will revolve with, angular speed 7M6*12/(7Mifc*+2wr*), where MiJ* is the moment 
of inertia«of the disk about the centre, m the mass of the sphere, and r the radius of the ^ 
circle traced on. the disk by the point of contact. 

Q.O, 2k 
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It is obvious that the sphere will trace out a circle about ^the centre of the didc. Kor : 
the friction between it and the disk will set it impulsively in motion iii a plane at right 
angles to the radius through the [i^int of initial contact, and will further constrain ^ to 
revolve in a plane at right angles to each successive radius of the disk with which it 
comes into contact. « . ' 

Let P be the impulse initially applied to the sphere by the disk. Tlien we have by the*,, 
reaction on the disk ^ ••O) 

where w' is the angular speed of the disk after the impulse has acted.^ c 

Also, transferring P to the centre of the sphere, we have 

wv=P, .^. .‘^'...f...(2) e 

where v is the speed of the centre of the sphere in the direction of motion of the disk. 
Hence . — co') (3) 


Again, we have for the angular speed cu of rotation of the sphere 

<ipj=Jma*w, 

and clearly - a<o, so that by (3) 

mr^(o' - mraw = - co') 




.( 6 ) 


Now (4) gives ia = P/^ma, and by ( 1 ) this is - (nfy^mar. This value of o> substituted 

in (6) gives 


or 

which was to bo proved. 





13 . A f^here rolling on a vertical plane which turns about a verdoal 
acids. A sphere rolls without sliding on a vertical plane which revolves with constant- 
angular speed 71 about a vertical line in itself : to find the motion of the sphere. 

Take an origin O on the vertical axis of rotation, an axis 0;r horizontal and fixed in the 
revolving plane, an axis Oy drawn outwards from the plane on the side on which the 
sphere is situated, and an axis Oz downward. Denote the radius of the sphere by % and 
tile angular speeds about axes through the centre of the sphere parallel to the axes 
specified by (o^, o,, cog. Since there is no sliding, we get by considering as usual the 
growth of the components of the vector of a.m., 


a»y+wu>*=0, Ir*d)*+a(vn-4)»0, 

with, for the velocities in the instantaneous directions of Ox and 0«, * ' 

u^±‘-a7iy .m(S) 

The first equation can, by the second of (2), be written ' ^ • 

a*)- - (3) 

ct 


Differentiating this and using the second of (1) in the result, we obtain 

* A « (4) 

where , • 

From (3) we find by integration A sin mty f.(B) 

if the time bo reckoned from an instant at which the vertical motion of the sphere is zero. 
Integrating agaiif with^ respect to the time, we liave,^ since A is a constant. 


= coamt). 

J m 


Thus the vertical motion is oscillatory, and the sphere rises and falls on the vertical 
plane in simple harmonic motion. 
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Substitution of w [obtained from (5)] in (3) gives, since initially, A ^ga^jnk(1 ^ + 

Thus 

• - cos mt) (6) 

* For a uniform sphere i:^= and therefore in ^hat case 

nh^lg{\ -cos(fw*)^/} (7) 


The utmost distance this* sphere can descend from the position of relative rest is therefore 
hgln\ 

It will be observed, from (3), tliat it is theHu/tnng about the axis parallel to (!)y, the 
spin,^that is, of f^e spliere on the turning plane, which prevents continuous motion of the 
sjjhe^ downward. This spin, by the second of (1), grows up at rate The gravity 

couple is occupied, in degree varying from zero to the whole value, in turning the axis 
of spin Og round in azimutTi. 

Example 11 is another illustration of this effect of spin. 


14. The vertical plane of last example^ taming also about a normal 
* ciads* The vertical plane of last example revolves with angular speed n as stated, and 
also spins with angular speed g. about a normal, intex'secting in a point O the vertical 
axis about which the plane turns. Prove that the position of the centre of the sphere at 
any time t will be determined by the equations 

7 i + =*= 0, 


• 7.iJ — 2/jii •“ 5?i2,r = (), 

Vhere x and z have the meanings stated in the preceding example [Routh, Adv, Rigid 
U^namiesy eth edn., p. 208 ]. 

equations of motion of the centre of the sphere are 

^ . - H=.r — aw, w=z^ \ 

" il^lh* i « - /i.r + oix'* ; / 

' ' w — r/i =.<> — . F, i*+Mn“2.r?i — 1 ^2) 

• w= --fjLX+Mj^—g + V' ; / 

with the rotational equations 

— ntog) s= — F'a, Wy + 7uox = 0, = Fa (3) 

From the third of (2) and the first df (3), eliminating F' and differentiating, we get 

— a/^Ll'-|-(P+a‘^)cUjc+/;2a*ci>*=0 (4) 

But :we have - guf+iuxiay so that 
■ ' w+ux „ ic+ux 

(jj — ^ C—, 

• * a * a 


Thus, since and w=’z^ we obtain, after a little reduction and putting instead 

of (4), * 7*+2M^ + 2/u(i'+H*i)=0, (6) 

which is the first of the tvro equations stated above. 

We have also, by the second of (2) and the third of (3), with the relation a<D,=*/x5 — i:, 


•that is 7.iJ-5/t2r-2,ii=:0, 

>the other equation. 

' The sphere is set into rotation impulsively at the begiifning *of the motion, 
coniponehts of rotation have initial values 


0), 


5 

7 a ’ 


7 a 


..( 6 ) 

The 

..(7) 


0 . 0 . 


2k2 
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For the surface in contact is suddenly started in one case with speed jLroi and the centre 
of oscillation which is at distance Ja from the point of contact is instantaneously at rest* 
Similarly the other case is dealt with. Besides the rotation due to the impulse, a>c con- 
tains also the angular speed n. Hence, ^from the equations * 

we obtain for the initial values of dt^ ^ 

7iro+7an-2/ji«o=^* (®) 

16* A rigid body turning hh(^t a princij)al cucis^ while another 
principal axis lies in a plane through the former andea fixed tine* 
OA, OB, OC are the principal axes of a rigid body which is in motiog about Si^xqd 
point O. The axis OC has a constant inclination d to a lige OZ fixed in space, and 
revolves with uniform angular speed /a round it, and the axis OA always lies in the plane 
ZOC. Prove that the constraining couple has its axis along OB, that its moment is 
(A-C)/A*sin dcos $ [Routh, Adv, Rigid Dynamics^ 6th ed., p. 208]. 

A diagram for this is furnished by Fig. 4, p. 48 above, if OA is put for OE, OB for OD, 
and OC is retained as shown. The angular speeds about O A and OC are fi sin dy /a cos $y 
and the a.m. A/Asin d, A/a cos d, respectively. In consequence of the motion of the ajes 
there is a ste^y rate -A/Asin6>./ACoad+C/Acosd./Asin^= -(A-C)/A*sindco8d of 
growth of A.M. about OR Tliis must be balanced by a constraining couple L, since the 
A.M. about OB must remain zero. Honce we have 

L~(A-C)/A^sin tfcos^ssO. • 

16. A heavy flywheel tvith added eccentric weight carried round in 
uniform precession, A heavy flywheel is pivoted at the extremities of a horizontal 
diameter AOB, and this diameter is carried round a vertical axis through its centre O 
with uniform angular speed /a. At a point P at distance a from the centre on a diameter 
at right angles to AB an additional weight w is attached. Find the equation of motion. 

Take as axes OA, OP and the axis OC of the wheel drawn fi'oni O on the other aide of 
the vertical from OP. If 6 be the angle of inclination of OC to the upward vertical, 
the angular speeds about OP and OC are /a sin 0 and /a cos dy while the A.M. are A/xsin 0 
and (C+tm^}/ACos 0. The total rate of growth of a.m. about OA is therefore 
( A + 0 + (C + - A si n 0 cos 0, 

and the moment of applied force is wga sin 0. The equation of motion is therefore 
( A + wa*) 0+(C + - A) /A* sin 0 cos 0 - sin 0«O. 

The equation of motion for OP is found in like manner. The a.m. about OA ■»( A 4* 
and the rate of production of a.m. about OP is 

A (/X sill 0) - (C + wa2)/A cos 0 . 0 + ( A + 0 . /A cos 0. 

Hence, since there is no couple about OP, the equation of niotioif is * . 

A/a sin 0 ~ (C ~ 2 A) 0/A cos 0 ~ 0. 

17. A top constrained by two vertical planes parallel to the axis* 
A top is set in rapid rotation and is placed on a frictionless horizontal plane with its axis 
inclined at an angle 0o to the vertical, and is constrained by two smooth planes parallel 
to the angle 0^, so that its axis must remain in that plane. Prove that the top must fall. 

No action of the constraining planes can alter the energy of rotation, or the angular 
speed 0. If 0=sO wlTen 0=0© and A be the moment of inertia of the top about a hori- 
zontal axis through its centroid, we have the energy equation 

• i(A-hMA^sin^0)0^sBMy4(cos 0O-COS0) (1) 

The left-hand side is positive, so 0 must be greater than 0^, 
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Hiis result will be clearer perhaps if the equation of motion for the axis OD is con* 
sidered. The usual equation is 

^ A$+{Cn-AficoB0)fAB\nO^MghBin0. (2) 

But by the constraining planes fi is made and k^t zero. The equation is therefore 

A0^Mgh»in0, ...«(3) 

so that angular speed ^ grows uptaiid the top falls. 

* The constraining couple which added on the^rijj^t of 2 gives (3) is thus 
• ^ (C7i-A/ACos&)/Asin 


and acta about &D. It is equal and oggosite to the gyrostatic couple. 

* [If is important to rememlier that constraint must affect the stability of a top or 
gyrostat. Conclusions, foif instance, derived from the behaviour of a top mounted on a 
tray, as in 7, Yll, where a certain diameter of the flywheel is constrained to remain 
horizontal, cannot be regarded as necessarily holding for a top perfectly free to precess.] 

, 18. Stability of a ring of wire spinning on the top of a sphere. A ring 

of wire of radius c rests on the top of a smooth fixed sphere of radius a, and is set. rotating 
a%)ut the vertical diameter of the sphere with angular speed n. Prove that the motion 
is unstable if nV<2^(2a2-c*)(a^-c*)^ [Math, Tripos^ 1885]. 

Since the ring moves on the surface of the sphere it may be regarded as a top turning 
about the centre of the sphere. It is proved in 17, II, that the top is unstable unless the 
iflequality C V > 4AM^A cos 6 

is fulfilled. In the present case we have 

e=0, C=Mc», A=iMc*+M(a»-c*), A=(a*-c‘)i. 

^Sence we obtain the result stated. 

19. A gyrostat sliding freely between two rods the plane of which 
revolves* Two interaecting rods are at right angles to one another. One is placed 
vertical, the other can turn in a horizontal plane about the lower end of the first. The 
ends of the axis of a gyrostat slide freely on these I'ods, and the axis (of length 2a) js 
initially inclined at an angle Oq to the vertical, when also the horizontal rod is turning 
with angular speed time t Jbhe inclination of the axis to the vertical be 0, and 

the azimuthal speed prove that 

(Ma® + A)(^ sin* 6 - ^o**^*^* ^o) + Cn(co8 0 - cos ^o) “ 
(Ma*+A)d+{C«-(Ma*+A)^cos ^}^sin ^-Mjjrasin 0=0, 
r where M is the mass of the gyrostat and 0 and A are its principal moments of inertia for 
axes througn the centroid. [The moment of inertia of the case about the axis of symmetry 
is neglected^and the gyrostat is supposed to be midway between the ends of the axis.] 

The first equation is clearly of constahcy of a.m. about the vertical through the point of 
contact, and requires no proof. 

The second equation is that which is at once obtained when the motion is referred to 
axes through the cen^oid as explained in Chapter V. 

• 20. ^ sphere started spinning about an axis parallel to the earth's axis^ 
and constrained to keep the axis of spin in the meridian. At a point P 
ItmUhe earth’s surface a sphere has its centre fixed, and is spilling, in the direction of the 
earth’s rotation and relatively to the earth, about a diameter OC with angular speed ^ 
The axis OC is constrained to move only in the meridian. Show that if the sphere he 
disturbed the axis OC will oscillate in the meridian in period 2ir/(^)^, where u> is the 
‘ angular speed of the earth about its axis. 
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Let a small deviation 0 of the diameter OC from the direction of the earth’s axis be 
imposed, and the sphere be then left to itself. The equation of potion for the axis OD| 
so. often qsed above, becomes for this case ^ 

. Atf+(C»-4»A/iCO8 0)/isinfl=O, 

where w. But here also C= A, and 6 is small, so that we have 

d+(^*-w)a)0=O, * 

that is ^ $^^.0=^0. 

The period of oscillation is therefore as stated. ^ 

21. A body supported at its centroid and under the /iction ^ ^a 
constant couple. A body is supported at its centre inertia and has an initial 
velocity of rotation 12 about an axis at right angles to that of symmetry. A constant 
couple of moment N is applied about the axis of symmetry ; show that the cone described 
in tlie body by the instantaneous axis has the equation 

.j; 2N A 

The equations of motion, are ^ 

Ati)| “• ( A C')(02W3^0, Aw 2 “* (G A )ci)2Cl)| ““ 0,”^ ^ (1) 

C<li3=N. ; 

The third equation gives Cw3=N#, (2) 

and the first two combined (i)i^+ui2^=i2^ (3) 

Also, multiplying the second equation by i and adding to the first, we get 

.N< 

A ( <I>i + i«i)2) ~ ( G — A )( oij + 10)2) t , 


that is 


d , . . G- A ?’N« 

g^{log(a., + «o*)}= 


Hence we obtain by integration 


log(wi + 1(1)2)= 


G-AiW 


C-A 

(0l+l<*)2 = C ^ 


This gives 


, ,0)2 G-AN«2 

tan-* --?= — r — 

0), A 2G 


To find the equation of the cone described by the instantaneous axis we have (since 
x/a),=y/«,=*/(i),=(j:»+y»)Vl2), so that N«*/2C=cn**»/2N(.«»+y*). 


Hence, by (6), 




which is the equation of the cone required. 


22. A spherical gyrostat contained within a rolling sphere. A sphere 
rotates within a spherical concentric light shell of radius a, which rolls without slipping on 
a horizontal plane about an axis through the common centre ; find fhe motion. If B be the 
inclination of the axis to the vertical, 0)3 the velocity of rotation of the sphere about 
the axis, and yj/ the angular speed of the vertical plane through the axis, prove that 
^sin^^H-ois cos 0 is (^pnstapt. 

Show that a state of steady motion is possible in which the centre of the sphere describes 
a circle of radius r with speed r, while spinning with angular speed o), if the axis is 
inclined to the veAical at an angle a given by the equation 

^ sin a (v cos a - no)=svar, 


( 1 ) 
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where k is the radius of gyration of the sphere about a diameter [Besant, Dynamics^ 
2nd edn., p. 420]. • 

The reader will observe that this is a particular case of the problem treated in 14, XYl 
above. The inertia of the containing shell is Neglected, and the internal gyrostat is a 
sphere. The first result to be established. is that the a.m. of the internal sphere about the 
vertical is constant, which obviously is expressed by the equation stated. 

' The result also as to the mdius of the circle in which the centre of the sphere moves in 
’ steady motion agrees with (7), 14, XVI, when ]|rofiQrly modified. We give here a solution 
of this simplified problem from first principles. 

We obtain bf the process set forth in 16, XV f, the complete equation (2) of that article, 
^hiCh, since We may put we can write 

(^24-ft2)^4.(jt2a,4.a*w)^8in 0-(jlr3+a2)^*8in 0CO8 0 ^ 0 . \ (2) 

For steady motion, putting /i for and a for we get from this the relation 

+ ahi = (i&*+ a*)/x COS a : (3) 

But and we have ^ an sin a 

r r+asinacosa 

Eliminating n and fi from the steady motion equation (3), we obtain equation (1). 


23, l*he ordinai^j jn^ohlem of a rapidly spinning top- I'he angular sijeed 
•f a top is communicated to it by iin>vinding rapidly a string from the axis when the 
inclination of the axis to the vertical is 6 ^ : prove that if the angular speed is great the 
inclination 0 at any time f, reckoned from the starting of the top, is given by 


6 — 00 -^r sin 0 ^y{ \ - cos pt), 


and the azimuthal angular deflection at time t bv 

y—fjLt — rsinpt, 


where rf^Afi^Mgh and p=Cn/A, 

Hence show that the axis describes very nearly a right cone round its i^osition in the 
steady motion, in the same direction as the axis rotates. 

Find also the forces a{iplied to the apex (the peg) of the top : also find the arc described 
in a half-period by the centroid. • 

The first two paragraphs of this example are fully dealt with in 14, V above, and a more 
exact discussion is given in 1 ... 3, VI. 

The last part is dealt with in substance in (3), 1 , V. The forces there denoted by Y 
and Z come out in the present case as 

• Y=-Wi{ecoae-{^+ti*)ainO\ 


_ * = - MA |» 7 >* sin 6 cos d co8/»t - sin* 6 sin*^ - sin $ 

* Z=M^“-M/irp*ain* ^(cosp^+rcos 08in®ji>O' 

As regards the surface described by the axis of the top, we may add that the angular 
deviations from the steady motion at time t are -rsindcosp^ and -rsinp/, the former 
• in the vertical plane through the axis of the top, the latter about the vertical. Thus, if h 
be the distance of the upper extremity of the axis from the apex, the linear displacement 
t are -Arsin^cosp^ and -Arsin^sinp^ respectively. Squaring t^ese, we get for the re- 
sultant - hr sin 0, which is independent of t. The amplitude r is very small, and therefore 
the axis describes a cone as stated. It is easy to verify that the direction is that specifie 
The arc described in any time is, if a be the steady motion valife of tf, 

, , Asina(/A**-2pprco8p^+p2r*)irf/, 
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C«AP. 


which, since p-Oi/A', reduces to 2A sin a sin ^pt . dt. Hence 


as 


Arc described! ^ ^ 

specified ) Jo 


54^sin o. 
P 


The arc described in time ir/p in the Aeady motion is clearly vfih sin afp. Hence the 
vibration increases the distance in the ratio 4/2r. 

24 . The arc described by a point on the axis of a rapidly spinning top. 
A symmetrical top is set in motion on^ horizontal plane with an angular speed n about 
its axis of figure^ which is initially inclined to the vertical at an angle a. Prove ^bat 
between the greatest approach to and recess from the vertical the centrdid describes an 
arc where (j 9 -coaa)tan )8=sina and p=Ohiy4AMyA. ^ • 

In the notation explained in 10, V, but with a' and J3' for liie a and /3 there used, we 
get from the equation of Energy 

^4-^2 sin^ 6= a! — a cos 0. 

But if be the rate at which the axis of the top is changing direction, we have 
X = (^+^8in*d)i-(o' -acos e)K 

By the equation of constancy of a.m. about the vortical we eliminate ^sin^^, and get 
with 2 :=costf, . 1 - .,1 *■ 

Eliminating dt between the two last equations, we find, after a little reduction based on 
the initial values d=a, ^s=^=0, which lead to a*=<i cosa, ^' = 6acosu, • 

, »m$dd 

<1\ “ '■ ; > 

(sin* ^ cos ^ - 2p cos a)* 

where 2p = If we write .r* = (p - cos BY and c* =» 1 - 2p cos a + p\ we get 

(Lv 


Thus 


r ^-jS-coii-l{2»-(p*-2pcoBa+l)i} 


that is jS=i7r — sin"' ^ 

(l-2p cosa+p*)* 

This last result gives cos P = ® ^ 

(1 -2pcosa4-p*r 

and therefore tan)3= -- ”^ , 

p - cos tt 

or (p — cosa)tan)8»sin a, ^ 

the relation stated in the problem. 

25 . A top supported on a horizontal *plane without friction. If the *. 
top be supported on a plane which offers no resistance to the horizontal displacement of 
the point O, and if no horizontal force act on it, its centroid will continue in its united 
state of rest or uniform motion. This case of motion may be discussed by means of the 
equations set forth in 1, V. [See also 27, XIX.] • 

We take axes GD, GE, GO drawn from G the centroid in the directions so many times • 
specified above. If F be the vertical reaction of the plane on the point O of the top, 


• A^'+(Oi-A\4cos^)\^sin ^^FAsin (1) 

The speed of G vertically downwards is Ad sin d, and therefore 

■ F=M^-MA(sin d. d+cosd. (P) (2) 
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This value of F substituted in (1) gives 

(A+MA^sin^0)9+MA^sin tfcos 0, A^cos 0)^sin 0»M^Asin 6. (3) 

• The equation of a.m; about the vertical has the^isual form 

C»cos0+A^8in*d=G, (4) 

where G is a constant. ^ 

The kinetic energy in the present case is 

ilMA^sin^d. ^+A(^^Bm20)+ W}, 
and^e potenti^^f energy is M^A cos so that we have 


• ^ « (A + MA2siu®d)^+A^8in®^+Cn*+2M^Aco8 0=2E (5) 

On is constant, and we can write by (4), 

^=(G-Cncos0)/A8in»A 
Thus the equation of energy can be written 

( A + 8in« g) ^ + CV + 2MgA cog e=2R (6) 

, A Sill C/ 

Jlie second term on the left of (6) can be put into different forms convenient for 
calculation [see 4 and 19, XII]. Another form of (6) which is of practical importance is 
A{A + MA2(1 ^(G^Cm)^+^A{c-Mghz){l (7) 

where 2 =coh 0 and 2c=2E“Cw2, so that c is the whole energy of the top, mtn 7 /s the 
energy of spin. 


26. Mbticm relative to the earth. Considering the earth as a rotating body 
with its centroid at rest in space, find the equations of motion of a particle with reference 
to axes OXf Qy, Oz drawn from the centroid parallel to the horizontally southward, the 
^tward, and the vertically upward directions at a point Pq on the surface. 

The coordinates of Pq are thus 0, 0, a, where a is the vertical distance of Pq from O, 
approximately the earth’s radius at the point. Let the direction of the gravitational forae 
G, on unit mass at Po, make a small angle ^ with the vertical. The conqionents of G at 
Pq are Gco8(j7r+tf) along Oj’, zero along Oy, and Geos along Or. The angular speeds 
about the axes are ncos A, 0, n sin A, if n be the angular speed of rotation of the earth, and 
A the geographical latitude. The coordinates of any other point P with reference to these 
axes are 4?, y, s, and the components of force there are X+Gcos(i7r + ^), Y, Z-Gcos^, 
where X, Y, Z are due to the constraint imposcii (c.y. in the case of a pendulum by the 
suspension cord). > If there are any other forces besides these and the components of 
gravity, thy may be denoted by X', Y', Z'. The equations of motion are 
• - 2n^ sin A + sin A (z cos A — .v sin A) = X + X' - G sin 

• y + 2??;r sin A - 2/ii cos A - 9i''g = Y + Y', 

2 - 291$ cos A - w‘-* cos A (z cos A — .r sin A) = Z + Z' - G cos 0, 

The reader will note the terms in x, ?), i. which are in form gyrostatic terms, arising from 
the motion of the earth. If the equation of relative energy is formed these terms 
disappear. • 

If, as is generally convenient, the axes bo taken in the directions specified, but from P„ 
as origin, it is only necessary to substitute z—a for z in these equations, and to add, on 
jth0 right, components of force equal and opposite to those required to give the acceleration 
n^a cos A of a t)article at P towards the earth’s axis of rotatioif. * 

27. Theory of FovicauWs pendulum experiment, Ajjply the equations of 
last example to a simple pendulum suspended from p«. and executing small oscillations 
under gravity. 
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Change the origin to Pq, as explained in the last example, and then neglect teriha in 
n*j?, n% nh. Then, if F be the pull applied by the thread to the»bob, 

X=-F:p/;, Y=-Fy/f, Z«-FV^=F. . . ^ 

These are the only applied forces besides those due to gravity. 

Verify that the third equation gives -F=Gcostf=^, nearly, where g is the apparent 
force of gravity on unit mass. 

Verify also that if w be written for n sin A and O sin d be neglected, the first twa 

equations of motion are a ^ ^ . Q r. 

^ .)f-2wi/+p=0, y+2oii+|y=0. ^ ^ 

Show that these equations are satisfied to terms involving cu* by • ^ e 

0 ? =a cos mt cos y = — a cos mt sin (ft, 

where ni^—g/L Hence, when ^«0, y=0, and at time ty 


r={x^ +y2)i = a cos m/, tan“’ =ss - uit. 

• 

The plane of vibration therefore turns round, relatively to the axes 0.r, Oy, in the 
direction opposed to the earth’s rotation, with angular speed (u^^isin A, an effect whidwis 
due to the turning of the earth under the pendulum. 

This .is the theory of Foucault’s celebi’ated pendulum experiment for demonstrating the 
earth’s rotation experimentally. After some preliminary trials it was carried out on a 
large scale at the Panth6on in Paris in 18.51. The pendulum there consisted of a ball <ff 
lead weighing about 28 kilos., carried by a steel wire 67 metres long. Underneath the 
pendulum, with centre vertically below the point of support, was a circle of wood 6 metres 
in diameter, divided to fourths of a degree* Bound part of this was placed a thin ridge 
of sand, which was cut through by a spike projecting below the bob, and gave a register 
of turning of the plane of vibration relative to the earth. A smaller concentric circle 
enabled the turning to be traced for a longer time, about five or six hours in all. 

The period of turning at the latitude of the Panth6on is theoretically 31 h. 47 m. 14'6s., 
and the pendulum appears to have shown a period of about 32 hours. The experiment 
was repeated successfully immediately after in the cathedrals of Bheims and Amiens, and 
at other places. Extreme care is necessary to make the suspension perfectly symmetrical 
[see Travaux Scimtijuixm de Foticaulty Paris, 1878]. , 

28. Analogy of Foucault's pendulum to a gyrostatic penduhifm 8how 

that in a complete form the equations of motion of the pendulum (origin at Fq) are ^ 

i»-2<i>S+^*|-co*J.r=0, y4-2ciii+(|-(»>«^yss0, ^ . 


and prove that they are satisfied by .raxf cosra^, y= 


a sin inty where m is a root oif 




Show that the motion of the bob is in a horizontal circle, in one case in the direction of 
the earth’s rotation in period 27r/{(y/0* - cs}, in the other in the opposite direction in 
period ^ 

These periods, it will be seen, exactly correspond to those of the circular vibrations of a * 
gyrostatic pendulum. The rotation of the earth has thus the same eifect on the apparent 
motion of the pendulifm a8.<»he spin in the bob has on the actual motion. Thus again wo 
have an analogy to the circular motion of an electron in a magnetic field [see 3, VIII and 
9, IX above]. ^ • 

The reader may refer to Gray’s Dynamic9 for the application of the equations of 
Example 26 to find the relative motion of a falling body ami the deviations of a projectile. 
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Revolving balance showing the earths rotation. The beam of a 
balance can turn about a horizontal axis through its centroid O, an^ is symmetrical about 
a^longitudinal axis. The whole arrangement is made to turn at uniform angular speed n 
about the vertical OZ. It is required to find the hotion of its axis about the horizontal 
position, under the influence of the earth’s rotation. 

We suppose that the mflment of inertia of the beam about the axis of symmetry is C, 
,and about any transverse axis through O is A. If A. be the latitude of the place, and (o 
the earth’s angular speed, there are two compoileniAs of co, one cosiu A, about the upward 
verti^l at the pl^ce, and the other to cos A, about a line drawn northward horizontally 
from O. * 

Ve^take three axes of coordinates, one OC along the rod, inclined at an angle $ to the 
upward vertical OZ, and tv% OA, OB at right angles to OC, and turning with the system. 
Of the latter we take OB as coincident with the horizontal axis about which the beam 
turns. The reader may make a diagram. OC may be indicated sloping upward and 
away from the observer. OB is directed somewhat towalds his right, and supposed to be 
liorizontal, while OA is drawn so as to suggest that it is at right angles to the plane BOC, 
and therefore nearly vertical in the plane of the angle when 0 is nearly 90**. 

l7et the vertical OZ have been dmwn, and a horizontal line, OD towards the reader and 
in the meridian, indicated in the diagram. This line may be taken as drawn northwai'd, 
so that IX)A is an angle nt in azimuth towards the west from north, if t be reckoned 
frigm the instant at which OA coincides with OD. But OD is turning about the vertical 
, with angular speed to sin X, if a> be the speed of rotation of the earth and X the latitude 
of tho place. The earth’s rotation gives also a component oicos X about OD. 

' We find the a.m. about each of the axes m the order t)(B, A, C). The angular speeds ai^e 
resp^tively ^ + co cos X cos 7 it, (n + co sin X) sin 0 + w cos X sin nt cos 

?v (7i + (usin X)cosd — (ucosXsinn^sin 6^. 

' TOe'angolar momenta about 0(A, B, C)are the angular speeds multiplied by the corre- 
eponding momenta of inertia A, A, C. If there is no applied couple the equation of 
motion ^ the axis OB is 

A(d - n« cos X sin - 4 (CJ - A)[ { (n + cu sin X)'^ - w'-^cos* X 8in*??^| sin 2^ 

+ 2(w + o)8in X)(i)CosXsin«?co8 2^]=0 (1) 

If we suppose, as we may, that n is great in comparison with o), we may neglect the 
terms in is*, and obtain 

»« cos X sin nO — 4(^^ “ A){(71*+27 jw sin X)8in 2^+2 mw cos X sin n^cos 2^} =0. ...(2) 
So long as the beam is nearly horizontal sin 2^ is very small and cos 2^ is nearly -1. 

Then we hate A6>-(2A-C)wcucoaX8inn^=0 (3) 

. If the beam^ long and slender C is negligible in conqiarison with A, and this equation 

becomes $ - cos X sin nr = 0 i (4) 

when the beam is nearly horizontal, the angular speed with which it is turning 
about the axis OA is given by - 2« cos X cos nr (5) 

There is no constant eff integration, since we reckon r from the instant at which $ is zero. 
• We may now suppose that the turnings about the different axes are resisted by air- 
friction couples which are proportional to the angular speeds relative to the air. The 
^ngular speed about the vertical is n+cusinX, and is unvarying^ The angular speed 
about OA relative to the air is hence we assume that a couple of moment kS resists the 
variation of $, The equation of motion for a nearly horizontal position is now 

A( d - 2 mu) cos X sin wr) -H 1^=0, (6) 

on the supposition of course (hat kd is great in comparison with the quantities neglected 
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in arriving at equation (4), for example in comparison with A«*8in 8ft or with Aw*. For 
this, as a little consideration shows, the balanw must be made rtnall. 


From (6) we get by integration • 

A(l^+2<tt%oaXcoanr)+W=0, (7) 


or, neglecting A^, /rd+ 2 Aa)CO 8 \co 8 W^= 0 . ....y (®) 

Tliua d ia the aimple harmonic function of the time given by (8). 

Aaauming the approximationa, the •rhefe matter could be put in a very brief common- 
senae way aa followa. The axia OB is in advance of the meridian by the angle nU •don- 
aider a perpendicular axis also horizontal, which ia — behind the meridian. About 
this the horizontal revolution of the earth’s speed of rotation gives aif angular^p#Bd 
wcosXsin This turns the nearly vertical axia OA, aboute which the a.m. is, 
mately. Aw, so as to incimse the angle between it and the instantaneous position of OB. 
Hence a.m. about OB is Wng produced at rate — Aw w cos A sin w^. [Tlie reader will see 
that the other turnings produce no effect on the whole.] But if no couple acts this must 
he balanced by the rate of change of A.M. due to acceleration. This is • 

A( d “ w<o cos A cos w0> 

since the angular speed about OA ia ^+facos Acos wf. Hence we get as before, on \h^ 
hypothesis of no couple, $ - 2ww cos A sin nt = 0. 

The couple can now be introduced and the solution completed as above. 

We have thus found that under the influence of the resisting action of the air, and Iflie 
periodic disturbing forces due to the rotation, an oscillatory vai-iation of 0 is produced 
the period of which is 27 r/n (the period of the imposed rotation), while the amplitude is 
2Aco cos A/it, that is twice the result of dividing by k (the damping coefficient) the product 
of the earth’s horizontal component of the earth’s angular velocity by the moment of 
inertia A. 

This case of motion is interesting as an example of rotation, and as affording a new 
method by which it may be possible to observe the rotation of the earth. The method 
was suggested to its inventor Baron Eotvos, of Budapest, by variations found in records 
of measurements of gravity at sea, and due undoubtedly to effects of the velocity of the 
ship, according as it was directed cast or west, on the a]>]>arent value of gravity. 

The apparatus is described in a general way, wit^iout details of dimensions and masses, 
with some i^articulars of the method of experimenting, in a paper by D. Korda in the 
Archives des sciences 'physiqms et naturelles, of Geneva, for Nov. 15, 1917. The theoretical 
amplitude quoted, without proof, by M. Korda agrees with that found above. 

The question of the accuracy of this result has been raised [see an interesting paper by 
Mr. C, V. Boys in Nature for March 21, 1918, in which attention was first difect^ to the 
device], but there can be no doubt that, under the conditions stated, the theory given 
above is correct. The action of the device is gysostatic, and is in no way aependent on 
the variation of apparent gravity with direction of motion.* i 

It is to be noticed however that a very slight varying couple is neglected, that due to 
the difference between the apparent gravity on the end moving west and that on the end 
moving east. But the balance was small and the period of revolutiS»n was about a minutei 
BO that the action of this couple is entirely negligible in comparison with the effect taken* 
account of in the equations found above. To bring the centrifugal force effect into play, 
it would be desirable to make the beam of the balance long — a thin rigid rod tipped with 
massive spheres woul^ be &est— and run it at as high a speed as possible. The theory of 
such an arrangement is not difficult, and the effect might easily have been included in 
the discussion gives above, if it had been worth while. 

* This has also been pointed out by Professor J. B, Dale, Nature^ June 27, 1918. 
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for a rigid body under gravity, 66, 408. 
parameters of^ 239. 
quaternion property of, 240. 
connection of, with Klein’s parameters, 
241. 

Eulerian angles, their«rates^of variation, 73. 

Fleubiais, artificial horizon, 129. 

Flexible shafts for^ fast -running machinery, 
496. 

rotor ’between two bearings on, 495. 


Flexure, and torlion, of a thin bar, 482. 
analogy of, to motion of a top, 482 ei ae^ 
in a helix, analogous to steady motion nf a 
top, 489. 

Fluid, turning action on a body in, 149. 
Foucault, gyibstatic observation of the 
earth’s rotation, 132. ^ . 

pendulum experiment, 621. 

Friction, effect of, on drift of a proje<^e, 276. 
between a rotating bod|r and air, 287, et aeq, 
case of cm ordinary top under gravity,* 
288. • ' • . 
discussibn of oases, 289. 
calculation of small terms, 290. 

Gallop, discussion of the rising of a top, 396- 
402. 

Gn.BEBT, barogyroscope, 135, 342. • 

Golf ball, motion of, 272. V 

experimonts of Tail, 273. • 

„ „ M. Carri^re, 273. • 

Gray (A.) Magneto-optic rotation, 194. ' 
analogy between gyrostatic pendulum and 
electron in a magnetic field, 197. 
ign oration of coordinates in a not hdlono- 
mous system, 416. 

on Hamilton’s principal funCtira, etc., 428. 
Gray (J. G.) motor driven gyrosnts, 3, 4. 
gyrostatic experiments, 27-32. 
flexible bearings for gyrostats, 498. ^ 

Greenhill (Sir George), effect of change of ; 
couple on position of axis of a top, 89. 
bicycle wheel gyroscope, 128. 
theory of a liquid gyrostat, 266. . 

< theorem of Bravais, 321. 
hodograph for the motion of a top, 478. 
different forms of energy equation, 480. 
H,0,T., ptuaim, 

Gyfoscope, see Gyrostat. . . . . , 

Gyrostat, paaaim, 

permanence of direction of axis of, 2. 
motor driven, 3. 
torpedo, action of, in, 3. 
effect of couples on, 4, 6. ^ 
behaviour of, apparently unnatuiral, 6. ; 
processional motion of, 5, ^ 

«two possible precessions off 8. 
elementary phenomena of, 6. 
liquid, 16. 

theory of, 265-269. 
experiments with a, 18-33. 
doubly unstable, Itabilised, 18. 
on gimbals, 19. 

on tray carried round in azimuth, 21. 
physical applications of gyrostats, 126. 

Kelvin form of, 127v 
Greenhill’s bicycle wheel, 128. 
reaction of, on its support, 129. 
with axis vertical, stable or unstable, 
according to direction of azimuthal 
motion, 137. • 
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03 ^X^tat, supported by a spring att&ohed at | 
a point of the axis, 139. i 

Mhng by steel wire, 164. 
with two freedoms, both unstable, without 
spin, 167. 

with two freedoms, botK stable, without 
spin, 170. 

dh trapeze with bifilar BUBpension, 171. 

effects of spin on stability, 171. 

'H.' 9. Wilson’s' arrangement of, to be 
. doubly stable or doubly unstable, 173. 
roiling ball containing a, 363. 
rolling cylinder containing ^ 367. 
on overhanging flexible shah, 493. 
mounted on the earth, 607. 
on gimbal rings, 608. 
hung by a string, 610. 

e spinning freely between two rods at right 
angles, 617. 

spherical, within a rolling sphere, 618. 
Ovrostatic phenomena, 6 et aeq, 
experiments, 18-33, 88, 91. 
structure of a rigid solid, 23. 
couple resisting azimuthal turning, 23. 
spring balance, 24. 
pendulum, 26. 
bioyole rider, 29. 

action d| rotating machinery, 33, 141. 

of paddljSs 'of a steamer, 33, 144. 

* of wheels of a carriage, 34, 141. 

^ of.flywhe^ of a motor car, 34. 

turbines, aeroplane propellers, 34, 146 
screw of a steamer, 144. 
control of the rolling of a ship, 36, 176- 
180. 

oouplp ond resistance, 64. 
reaction of ring-guide, or space-cone, on a 
top, 91. , 

eaq>lanation of, 92. , 

monorail oar, 143. 
on drift of a projeotile, 148. 
chains, discussion of, 182-192. 
theory of regression of the moon's nodes, 
219. 

HAiamx>N (Sir W. B.), dynamical equations, 
410. . 

canonical’ equations, 410. ^ 

A principal function, 420. 
partial differential equations, 428. 

Jacobi’s theorem of integral of, 430. 
Hdical chain of gyrosta^io links, 187. 

spring, theory of, 492. 

Helix, of bent and twisted wire, 489 ot acq, 
analogy to a top in steady motion, 489. 
IfeLm, weather, why a ship carries, 161. 
IusliIebt, ohango of position of axis of re- 
sultant A.M. of earth, 337. 

Henderson (J. B.), drift of a projeotile, 277. 
Heipolhode, for Poinsot motion, 461. 
has no point of inflexion, 466. 


Hess, particular solution for an unsymmetrical 
top, 366. 

Hess-Schiff equations for, 370-376. 
Hodigraph for the motion of a top, 482. 

Holonomous and not holbnomous systems, 
411 et aeq. 

Hyperboloid (one sheet) deformable, for repre- 
sent atlon of motion of a top, 476 et aeq, 

9 ft 

Jacobi, integration of the canonical equations, 
430. 

solution of top problem by Hamilton’s prin- 
cipal function, 43 L 

associated movements in theory of the top, 

• 467 et aeq. 

Kelvin (Lord), gyrostats, 127. 

gyrostatic balance and dipping needle, 133. 
method of demonstration of earth’s rotation, 
133. 

d 3 mamical explanation of magneto-optic 
rotation, 197. 

gyrostatic domination, etc., 433 et aeq. 

Kinematics, of a body turning about a flxed 
point, 39. « 

Kinetic potential, 411, 417. 

Kibchhoff, analogy between bent and 
twisted bar and motion of a top, 483. 

Klein, and SommErFeld, graphical repre- 
sentation of the motion of a top, 113. 
parameters of, 241. 

connection of, with Euler's parameters, 
241. 

air-friction on rotating body, 288. 

LaoranoE, spherical pendulum when nearly 
vertical, 303. 

dynamical equations, 404 et aeq. 

Lamb (H.), intrinsic equations ” of a top, 82. 
motion of a ring in a fluid, diagrams, 284. 

LamE, equation of, 318. 

Latitude, periodic changes of, 14. 

causes of, 16, 212-214, 226-238. 
systematio observations of, 236, 
diagraibis and tables of, 237. 

Liquid gyrostat, 16. 
theory of, 266-269. 

Lunar attraction, eilect of, in producing pre- 
cession and nutation, 207. 

Maclaurin (Colin), rotational motion of an 
ellipsoid of liquid, 17. 

Magneto-optic rotation, 196. 
gyrostatic. explanation of, 196. 

Mallock, discussion of drift of a projectile. 
273. 

Medium, continuous gyrostatic, 231, 192-197. 

explanation of magneto-optic rota- 
tion by, 196. 

Motion, equations of, far moving axes, 46, ' 
simple rules for forming, 61-63 
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Motion; steady, of a symmetrical top, 57 . ' 
different cases of, 59 . 

principal equation of, elementary discus- 
sion, 67. f 

elementary analysis of, for a top, 68 . 
equations of, for a top in different cases, 80. 
for a gyrostat supported at a point of its 
axis, 82. 

for an aeroplane propeller, 83. • * 

symmetrical, 85. 

of a top, imder different conditions of start 
ing, 106. 

of a liquid in an ellipsoidal case, 266-269. 
of a cylinder in infinite perfect fluid, 271. 
of a ring „ 278 

et seq, 

elliptic integral discussion of vibrations 
of, 283. 

stability of, 278. 

of a spherical pendulum, 207-325. 
of particle on & surface of revolution, 326- 
331. 

of a frame of axes ( 5 . 7 . an aeroplane), 332. 
of a gyroscope mounted on the earth, 607. 
with axis of spin a generator of a cono 
fixed on the earth, 607. 
of a gyrostat in a spherical case hung by a 
string, 510. 

of a top, pseudo-elliptio case of, 511. 
of a symmetrical shell containing a gyro- 
stat and rolling on a horizontal piano, 
611. 

of a cylinder rolling on one end, 512. 
of a hollow cono round a vertical generator, 
with sphere rolling on tho surface, 613. 
of a sphere on a revolving vertical piano. 
613, 614. 

of a rigid body, particular case of, 616. 
of a heavy fiywheel with added eccentric 
weight, 616. 

of a top constrained by two fixed vertical 
planes, 617. 

of a ring of wiro spinning on the top of a 
• sphere, 617. 

of a gyrostat spiiming between two rods, 
617. 

of a sphere started spinning about an axis 
parallel to tho earth’s axis, 617. 
of a body under a constant couple, 618. 
of a spherical gyrostat within a rolling 
sphere, 618. 

relative to the earth, 621. 

Motor-armature, for gyrostat, 3. 

Moving frame, dynamics of, 332. 
general equations for, 332-334. 
case of expanding orcontracting body, 334. 

• • 

Newcomb, effect of elastic yielding of the 
earth on changes of latitude, 16, 

Nutation, of the earth’s axis, 14. 

mean solar and lunar couple producing, 217, 


Oscillations, of aeship, free and forced, 175. 
of gyrostats, 167, 170, 171, 173, 175^18Q. 

Paddles of a steamer, gyrostatic action*!'^, 
33. 

Path, of a poinUon the axis of a top,..06, 
cusps on, 97. 

Pendulum, gyrostatic. ** 

with altazimuth suspension,' 157. 
with flexib^ wire suf^onsion, • 
168, 423. • 

analogy of motion of h%b ^f, to ^ 
d^hat of an electron in a mag- 
netic field, 197. 

Perforated solid (a ring), motion of, in perfect 
fluid, 278. 

use of Lagrange’s equations for theory of» 
278. , 

equation of energy, 279. • 

impulse of motion, 280. 

Permanence of direction of axis of gyrostat. 2 . 
PoiNSOT, motion of a body under no Serces. 
448. 

Pomsot movement in the motion of a top. 
462. . 

Polhodo and herpolhode, 460, 461. 
in motion of a top, 467. 
as intersection of two confocal sdl’faoes, 468. 
Precession, two possible steady precessions of 
a gyrostat, 89. 

effect of hurrying or retarding, 7,8,21, 87;89. 
of the earth, 1 1 . 

conical motion of earth’s axis in, 12. 
fast, and slow, 68. 
direct and retrograde, 69, 77, 78. 
effect on, of increasing or diminiAiipg the 
applied couple, 87. 

Sire’s experiment on, 88. 

Proj«»ctile, drift of, 148. 

stability of, in a fluid, 168. 

PuiSKux, problem of a spinning ellipsoid,' 379. 

Quadrant al pendulum, 282. 

Rayleigh (Lord), effect of ^rculation on 
flight of a projectile, 271. 
dissipation function, 437. ^ 

Re&ction, gyrostatic, 66. 

of a top on its support, 129. 

Resistance, gyrostatic, 64. 

elementary analysis of, 66. 
centre of effort of, Jpr a body in a fluid, 152. 
Rifling, table of, for projectiles, 166. 

Rigid body containing a flywheel, 166. • 

motion of, 166, 167. 

Ring-guide on space-cono, reaction of, on a 
top, 91. 

Rise and fall of a top, 96. 

Routh’s graphical construction for, 102, 
when started with initial precession, 106. 
theory of rising, 391-399. 
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vBbttSiig OQiitainmg a gyrostat, 36. 

oaoiUfitiQiiB about straight line motion, 354. 

• gtlutloii by first principles, 366. 

B0uth» graphical construction for rise and fall 

' of a topi 102. 

igaoi^tion of coordinates, 416. 

Si^ttnr-GBBMAIN (M. de), proof that azimuthal 
range of spherical pendulum in half 
pealsd <ir. 

discussion of reAtion of spherical surface 
on garticle u^er gravity, 316. 
proof that herpolhode has no point of 
inilexion, 466. • 

ScHLicK, gyrostatic control of»the rolling of 
a ship, 35, 176-180. 

Screw of a steamer, gyrostatic action of, 144. 
Sbrson, gyrostatic artificial horizon, 129. 
Sersoj^-Flouriais, artificial horizon, 129. 

Shaft, flexible, equilibrium of, 49^ 
Ship,Stumiiig action of tho water on, 161. 

carries a weather helm, 161. 
Sire, experiment of “ successive falls ” of a 
top, 89. 

Solaj^ couple on the earth, 204. 
regard^ as due to sun and anti-sun,’* 204. 

M „ mass of sun distributed 
round^arth’s orbit, 206. 

Solid, perforated (a ring) : 
moving in a perfect fluid, 278. 

• equations of motion for, 280. 
vibrations u(. in a fluid, 283. 

quadrantfiLTpendulura, 282. 
elliptic integral discussion of finite vibra- 
tions of, 283. 
sta^ity of, 286. 

Space-cone emd body-cone, 77. 

Spherical pendulum, theory of, 297-326. 
equations of motion, 297, 
azimuthal motion, 299. * 

angle from one limiting circle to the other, 
inferior limit, 300 ; superior limit, 304. 
when nearly vertical, theorem of Bravais, 
302. 

period between limiting circles, 303. 
force along ^supporting cord or rod, 311. 
special ca8e,c^finite motion of simple pen- 
dulum, 312, 314. > 

of surface on particle, 314. 
elliptio function discussion of motion, 316- 
320. 

determination of azimuthal motion, 320. 
proof «f Bravais’ theorem, 321. 

• disouitoion of special cases, 323. 

Stability, of motion, meaning of, 94. 

of a gyrostat or top, 94. 

of Tyjtational motion of a liquid, 17,266 etseq. 

of a rotating projectile, 163. 

StXckel, discussion of imsymmotrical top, 
379. 

Steam-engine governor, 343-347. 


“ Strong ” and “ weak ” tops, 100. 
stability of, 113. 

periodic motion of, when nearly upright, 
A 1 9- 126. 

st&le motion of, between two limiting 
circles near pole, 123. 

interpretation of apparent discontinuity for, 
126. 

Siii gnd anti-sun,” solar attraction re- 
garded as duo to, 204. 

Surfaceof revolution, motion ofpaTticleon,305. 
under gravity, 305-307. 
on a developable surface, 305. 
elliptic function, discussion of, 325. 
case of a paraboloid, with axis vertical, 
326. 

rolling ball on surface, 328. 
reaction of surface on, 330. 

Sylvester, determination of time in Poinsot 
movement, 450. 

Systems, separately unstable, interlinked 
stable, 180. 

stability in presence of dissipative forces, 

180 . 

Tait (P. G.), on the (light of golf balls, 273. 

Terrestrial spheroid, ellipticities of, 226. 
period of free prece8siQi\ in tenns of, 227. 

Top, symmetrical, motion of, 48. 
spinning under gravity, 55 et paseim. 
with hoilovv rim containing balls, 63. 
react ion of ring-guide or space-cone upon a, 
91. 

rise and fall of a, 90. 

cusps, and loops, on the path of a, 96, 97. 
motion of a, between two closo horizontal 
circles, 99. 

” strong ” and ” weak,” 100. 
motion of a, under various conditions of 
starting, 106. 

more exact discussion of rise and fall of a, 
108. 

error involved in approximations to motion 
of a, no. 

upright or sleeping, theory of, 112. 
stability of a, with graphical representa- 
tion, 113. 

analytical discussion of, 1 14. 
azimuthal motion of weak, 116. 
periodic motion of weak, 116. 
reaction of a, on its support, 129. 
supported by a string attached at a point 
of tho axis, 139. 
one supported by another, 147. 
unsymmetrical, motion of, 358-384. 

particular solutions of Hess, Kowale\'ski, 
etc., 367 e/j seq, , 

Hess-Schiff equations, 370-376. 
theory of tho rising of a top, 391-399. 
Gallop's energy criterion, 396, 
examples, 399-402. 
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Top, symmetrical, energy relations, 402. 
potion of, represented by Foinsot move- 
ment, 473 et seq, 

analogy between steady moving, and^beiit 
and twistod bur, 480. ^ 

psoudo-elliptic caso of motion of, 511. 
constrained by vortical planes parallel to 
axis, 510. 

arc described by point on axis of,^w]bdn 
spinning rapidly, 520. 

spinning on a horizontal plane without 
friction, 431, 520. 

Top, unsyinmetrical, motion of, 358-384. 
equations of motion, 358. 
stability of, spinning about vertical 
axis, 359. 

lines of curvature of surface not parallel 
to central principal axes, 361. 
eO'ect of oscillations of body, 365. 

. stone celts, which turn smoothly in 
azimuth only one way, 364. 


Top, unsymmet^ical, Hess's, Kowalevski's 
and other particular solutions, 367- 
. 369. ^ 

Tshapliguine's integral, 369. . 

TsHAPLioiriNE, particular solution for an un- 
symmetrical top, 369. 

Turbines, gyrostatic action of, 145. * 

Turning action, of a fluid on u moving body 
immersed, 150. 

of the water on a ship, 151. ^ 

% * 

Walker (G. T.), theory the bo^m^ang,' 

motion of stftie celts, 364. * 

Watt, steam-engine governor, 343-347. 

Webster (A. G.), photographs of path of bob 
of a spherical pendulum, 331. 

Weierstaass, elliptic functions, 316 et aeq. 

Wilson (H. A.), arrangement of gyrostat to 
be doubly stable or doubly unstable, 
173. • 
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